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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

This  number  of  the  Teachers  College  Record  is  the  third  of  a 
series  that  describes  the  work  of  the  various  grades  of  the  Horace 
Mann  Elementary  School  as  it  is  now  carried  on.  The  first 
ntmiber  of  this  series  on  the  work  of  the  first  grade  appeared  in 
January,  1906  * ;  the  second  in  September,  1906 ;  the  fourth  num- 
ber, describing  the  work  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  will 
appear  in  May,  1907. 

In  the  first  number  of  this  series  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  on  certain  phases  of  elementary  education 
was  briefly  stated  in  an  article  entitled  "Controlling  Ideas  of 
the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School,"  where  were  considered 
such  topics  as  The  Meaning  and  Aim  of  Education,  Moral  Edu- 
cation, Interest,  Nature  of  the  Recitation,  Correlation,  Nature 
of  the  Child,  and  School  Life.  This  article  is,  therefore,  an 
introduction  to  this  series,  but  is  not  reprinted  in  this  number. 

This  ntmiber  has  been  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  committee. 

Fourth  Grade  Teachers: 
Ida  E.  Robbins  Florence  M.  Marshall 

Fifth  Grade  Teachers: 

Mary  G.  Peabody  Laura  B.  Underbill 

Lucy  Dickson 

Special  Teachers: 

Lucy  H.  Weiser,  Manual  Training 
Ethelwyn  Miller,  Art 
Elizabeth  R.  Fotheringham,  Gynmasium 
Helen  Latham,  Mtisic 

Advisory  Committee: 

Henry  C.  Pearson,  A.B.,  Principal 

Prank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.D.,  Teachers  College 

Mary  F.  Borchwey,  Sixth  Grade  Teacher 

I  Reprinted  as  separate  pamphlets,  price  fifty  cents  each. 
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READING  AND  LITERATURE 
Grade  IV 

When  the  average  child  of  eight  or  nine  enters  the  fourth 
grade  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  he  has  mastered  the  ordinary 
formal  elements  of  reading,  has  read  much  and  is  eagerly  demand- 
ing "more  books  to  read."  It  remains,  then,  to  help  him  to 
greater  speed  and  accuracy  in  silent  reading,  to  increase  his 
desire  and  power  to  give  pleasure  to  others  by  oral  reading,  to 
give  him  only  that  which  is  best  in  fonn  and  content,  and  so  to 
help  develop  in  him  a  taste  and  feeling  which  sliall  reject  the 
trashy,  or  worse  than  trashy,  books  which  are  constantly  thrown 
in  his  way.  J  - 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  plenty  of  material  which  answers  all 
these  demands.  The  long  story  or  poem  is  most  often  used, 
because  it  sustains  the  interest  and  frequently  makes  the  most 
lasting  impression  on  the  memory.  Kingsley's  Water-Babies 
may  be  read  first,  because  the  vocabulary  is  not  too  difficult; 
the  majority  of  the  children  delight  in  its  mingling  of  common 
and  marvellous  things;  the  ethical  element  is  strong,  but  never 
forced  beyond  the  point  where  the  child's  warmest  s>Tiipathy 
goes  out  to  **Tom*'  and  his  animal  friends;  the  spirit  of  play 
and  adventure  holds  the  interest  throughout,  and  the  conversa- 
tional form  calls  for  animated  and  natural  reading.      We  us© 
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the  Stickney  arrangement  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  because  it 
omits  the  long,  scientific  passages  which  tire  children,  and 
also  gives  excellent  foot-notes  and  illustrations. 

At  this  age  children  are  intensely  interested  in  animal  life 
and  adventure.  W.  J.  Long's  Beasts  of  the  Field  gives  some  fine 
animal  stories  in  which  most  of  the  statements  are  not  beyond 
human  belief  and  observation.  As  each  story  is  read,  **Br'er 
Rab,"  "Meeko,"  the  squirrel,  and  "Tookhees,"  the  *'fraid" 
little  mouse,  live  with  us  in  the  schoolroom  and  are  watched  and 
fed  by  the  children.  *'Br'er  Bar,*'  the  deer,  and  the  beaver 
are  visited  in  Bronx  Park. 

Ruskin*s  The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Baker  and  Carpenter's 
The  Fourth  Year  Language  Reader,  and  many  history  stories  may 
be  taken  if  time  permits. 

The  last  two  months  of  the  school  year  are  usually  given  to 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Objections  are  often  made  by  out- 
siders that  it  is  much  too  difficult,  but  experience  proves  this 
false.  It  is  so  vividly  picturesque,  so  full  of  rapid  movement  and 
adventure,  and  so  really  simple  in  plot,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
•child  who  does  not  become  enthusiastic  in  the  work.  We  have 
had  many  cases  of  children  who,  formerly  indifferent  or  timid 
readers,  became  the  good  readers  of  the  class  through  being 
filled  with  the  dramatic  spirit  and  rhythm  of  the  poem.  Often 
little  boys  who  *  *  hate  poetry  '*  finally  say : '  *  Oh  well,  this  is  n't  like 
other  poetry." 

Other  poems  are  read  or  memorized,  such  as  Birds  of  Killing' 
worth.  The  Bell  of  Atri,  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  The  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamlin,  and  various  Christmas  carols. 

Once  a  week,  or  oftener  if  time  can  be  saved  for  it,  the  teacher 
reads  aloud  such  stories  as  *'The  White  Seal**  and  "Qtiigueru*' 
from  the  Jungle  Books,  when  studying  in  geography  about  the 
Arctic  regions;  or  the  Uncle  Remus  Stories  by  Harris,  when 
studying  the  colonial  history  of  the  South. 

The  last  half  of  the  year  we  have  a  class  library  which  is 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  children.  It  is  made  up  entirely  of 
books  loaned  by  the  children  and  teacher.  To  be  admitted  to 
this  limited  collection,  a  book  must  be  very  excellent  from  a 
general  literary  standpoint,  or  fairly  good  when  it  relates  to  such 
class  subjects  as  history,  geography,  and  nature. 

When  a  new  poem  or  passage  such  as  the  first  and  second 
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stanzas  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  given  to  the  class,  the  teacher 
often  reads  it  aloud  first,  after  which  the  children  volunteer  to  read 
it.  The  class  is  encouraged  to  ask  questions,  and  when  it  seems 
good  to  have  the  teacher  ask  questions,  she  may  ask  such  as 
these:  **In  what  kind  of  a  country  is  this  himt?  Name  all  the 
things  which  are  moving.  Close  your  eyes  and  see  the  pictures. 
What  colors  do  you  see?  What  sounds  do  you  hear?  Read 
aloud  the  lines  which  have  sound  in  them.  Read  the  lines 
which  tell  us  the  time  of  day.** 

In  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  there  are  frequent  stanzas  which  it  is 
best  for  the  teacher  to  read,  letting  the  class  follow  in  their  books; 
or  she  may  give  the  substance  in  her  own  words,  letting  the 
children  comment  and  ask  questions.  We  do  this  with  all  of 
Canto  III  ("The  Gathering").  This  keeps  up  the  interest  while 
saving  time  for  more  intense  study  of  *'The  Combat,*'  where 
the  children  linger  over  every  word,  and  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously memorize  fine  couplets  or  whole  stanzas.  It  is  easy 
to  get  good  dramatization  work  here.  Often  the  boys  will 
voluntarily  memorize  **Fitz  James*  *'  or  *' Roderick  Dhu*s**  part 
that  they  may  more  freely  give  such  lines  as  these : 

**Come  one,  come  all,  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I. " 

or 

*' These  are  Clan  Alpine*s  warriors  true. 
And,  stranger,  I  am  Roderick  Dhu. " 

Then  comes  a  time  when  they  attempt  original  illustration 
in  charcoal,  and  frequently  we  get  them  as  good  as  those  figured 
on  the  following  page.  We  have  a  few  fine  photographs  of  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  country  which  the  children  compare  with  their 
own  sketches,  and  often  they  bring  second  efforts  which  they 
have  made  at  home. 

In  every  class  of  thirty  children  there  will  be  poor  readers. 
These  are  given  a  choice  of  favorite  stanzas  to  be  prepared  at 
home  and  the  next  day  read  to  classmates.  In  no  other  way 
can  they  take  much  active  part  in  the  oral  reading  of  difficult 
material.  We  have  much  silent  reading  and  often  the  oral 
reproduction  in  the  child*s  own  words,  but  not  where  it  might 
detract  from  the  impression  made  by  beautiful  English.  Often 
a  child  can  express  the  idea  he  has  gained  most  clearly  by  a  qtiick 
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sketch  on  the  blackboard,  which  he  is  always  encouraged  to 
do.  Long's  story  of  The  Beaver,  where  the  three  kinds  of  dams 
are  described,  gives  such  an  opportunity;  and  in  the  manual  work 
one  or  more  of  the  varieties  are  often  made.  A  large  blackboard 
IS  given  up  to  the  class.  Here  the  children  may  draw  **Tom 
and  the  Lobster,"  "South-west  Wind,  Esquire,**  whole  rows  of 
prankish  bunnies,  or  fishing  smacks,  as  their  latest  interest 
dictates. 

At  the  first  of  the  year  an  estimate  of  the  class  taste  in 
poetry  may  be  obtained  by  letting  each  child  memorize  and  give 
a  favorite  poem  in  the  recitation  period  which  comes  once 
a  week.  Most  of  such  choices  are  fine,  but  occasionally  a  child 
prefers  only  the  comic,  and  declares  Mackay's  Miller  of  Dee 
** stupid,*'  or  Stevenson's  Winter-time  "silly."  The  class  choice 
is  against  him,  however,  and  gradually  he  comes  to  do  better, 
though  he  may  never  make  a  poet.  This  recitation  hour  on 
Friday  is  welcomed  with  glee.  It  furnishes  a  chance  to  review 
old  favorites  of  past  years,  as  well  as  to  make  new  friends.  The 
class  library  also  gives  good  training.  So  far  as  possible  the 
children  decide  what  books  shall  be  admitted  to  it,  but  the  teacher 
must  have  the  final  verdict.  A  librarian  is  elected  by  ballot. 
It  is  understood  that  this  child  must  be  a  regular  attendant, 
a  good  writer,  and  a  careful  handler  of  books.  He  or  she  must 
keep  a  record  of  the  library  list,  the  books  drawn,  and  the  time 
of  their  return.  Although  this  is  a  somewhat  laborious  position, 
as  all  the  work  must  be  done  before  school  in  the  morning, 
there  are  few  who  will  not  seek  the  honor. 

It  always  seems  hard  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  joys 
of  reading  to  give  time  to  the  more  formal  work,  but  this  we  do. 
The  drill  in  phonetics  is  continued,  and  many  enunciation 
exercises  are  given  from  such  things  as  dear  "Mother  Goose  "  and 
familiar  proverbs  and  comparisons.     For  example, 

"Haste  makes  waste." 

"Handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 

"Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together." 

or 

"As  fierce  as  a  tiger" 
"As  blind  as  a  bat." 
"As  greedy  as  a  pig." 
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These  are  sometimes  given  as  whispering  exercises.  Many  a 
merry  laugh  results,  but  seldom  are  our  feelings  hurt.  Little 
direct  voice  culture  is  given  outside  of  the  singing  class.  In 
extremely  bad  cases  we  give  special  work. 

When  at  the  end  of  the  year's  work  we  often  feel  much  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  children's  efforts,  we  must  seek  comfort  in 
a  backward  look.  Then  we  realize  that  they  have  gained  in  power 
to  get  and  give  pleasure,  that  they  have  become  better  critics 
of  books,  and  therefore  have  strengthened  their  small  armors 

against  much  which  might  injure  them  in  later  years. 

I.  E.  R. 


LANGUAGE 
Grade  IV 

The  class  of  children  who  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  naturally  do  good  English  work  where 
imagination  and  general  information  are  needed.  Perhaps  it  is 
partly  due  to  this  very  blessing  that  they  incline  to  ignore  the 
formal  side  of  their  written  work.  Our  problem,  then,  is  to 
strike  the  happy  medium  of  encouraging  and  developing  all 
natural  talent,  while  we  also  train  them  to  write,  spell,  punctuate, 
and  form  sentences. 

Spelling.  The  children  are  given  lists  of  classified  words 
to  be  spelled  orally.  In  all  oral  spelling  careful  division  into 
syllables  is  very  helpful,  but  we  seldom  require  it  in  written 
work  where  it  leads  to  broken  and  slow  writing.  We  take 
pages  of  unclassified  words  and  let  the  children  group  them 
according  to  prefixes,  suffixes,  vowel  sounds,  silent  letters,  of 
rhyming  words.  The  habit  of  quick  observation  and  the  practice 
of  always  studying  the  correct  form  first  and  then  reproducing 
it  are  the  secret  of  good  spelling;  and  this  habit  we  try  to  form 
in  every  possible  way.  In  working  with  word  meanings,  or 
common  homonyms  the  children  study  the  correct  sentence 
form  first,  then  work  with  given  sentences  where  they  may 
fill  in  blanks  with  the  right  word.  After  the  necessary  study, 
the  dictation  exercise  of  words,  related  sentences,  a  fable,  or 
a  stanza  of  poetry  is  the  daily  test;  but  even  better  than  this 
is  the  writing  from  memory  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  poem 
which  has  been  memorized,  because  here  there  can  be  no  temp- 
tation to  make  guesses. 

Sentence  Study  and  General  Punctuation.  The  form  and  use 
of  the  statement,  question,  command,  and  exclamation  are 
dwelt  upon,  and  in  this  work  we  include  common  punctuation, 
and  use  of  capitals.  Such  lessons  as  the  following  are  based  on 
previous  reading: 
7]  7 
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Possession  and  the  Apostrophe, 

Find  three  apostrophes  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  robins'  nest  is  in  John's  pear  tree. 

2.  Where  is  the  oriole's  nest? 

The  words  containing  the  apostrophes  show  what? 
Who  owns  the  nests?     The  pear  tree? 

Written  Exercise. 
I. 

Copy  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Beavers  have  flat  tails. 

2.  The  otter  has  thick  fur. 

3.  A  weasel  has  sharp  teeth. 

4.  Rabbits  have  teeth  like  chisels. 

Change  and  write  these  sentences  so  that  beavers,  otter, 
weasel,  and  rabbits  show  the  ownership. 

II. 

In  the  ** Legend  of  St.  Christopher"  find  and  copy  all  the 
words  which  show  possession.  Use  these  words  in  sentences 
of  your  own.     Be  sure  you  use  the  apostrophe  correctly. 

Often  the  children  enjoy  copying  from  the  blackboard  an 
unpunctuated  paragraph  or  stanza  of  poetry,  punctuating  it  as 
they  think  best,  comparing  their  work  with  the  correct  form, 
and  changing  theirs  where  necessary. 

.  Composition.  In  this  grade  we  still  have  oral  work  precede 
most  of  the  written  composition,  but  the  children  write  much 
more  than  formerly.  Early  in  the  year  they  delight  in  giving 
stories  of  vacation  adventures,  or  they  reproduce  in  their  own 
words  a  story  which  the  teacher  has  told.  An  occasional 
imaginary  conversation  in  fable  form  between  such  folk  as  a 
dog  and  a  squirrel,  a  fox  and  a  hen,  or  a  bat  and  an  owl,  is  en- 
joyed by  the  children.  A  story  based  on  a  picture,  poem,  or 
imaginary  experience  appeals  to  children  with  lively  imagin- 
ations, while  others  can  do  their  best  work  in  reporting  an 
excursion  or  a  lesson  in  geography  or  history.  All  such  work 
is  corrected  by  the  teacher  and  children,  and  frequently  read 
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to  the  class  for  criticism  on  such  topics  as  clear  sentences  and 
good  topical  arrangement. 

The  simple  outlining  which  was  begun  in  the  third  grade 
is  carried  on  more  systematically  here.  A  topic  in  a  history 
or  geography  lesson  furnishes  an  easy  basis  for  outlining;  later 
we  may  together  work  out  a  simple  outline  for  a  composition, 
but  rarely  ever  write  from  it,  as  it  leads  with  such  young  chil- 
dren to  stilted  work. 

We  have  frequent  letter-writing.  Such  model  letters  as 
Phillips  Brooks,  Charles  Kingsley,  or  Lewis  Carroll  wrote  to 
children  are  studied  in  order  to  inspire  them  to  rise  above  the 
commonplace  things  which  they  most  often  write.  In  the  same 
way  we  study  some  clever  diary,  after  which  each  child  keeps 
one  at  home  for  a  week,  then  shares  it  with  his  class,  provided 
he  is  willing. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  how  the  reading  of  such  English 
as  Water  Babies  or  King  of  the  Golden  River  influences  the  style 
of  the  imitative  child.     The  following  is  an  illustration: 

A  Story  of  a  Stream. 

I  am  a  Stream.  I  was  very  small  in  the  mountains;  and  the 
brook  trout  jimiped  and  splashed,  and  the  otter  glided  in  and 
out  after  the  fish,  and  went  up  into  the  hole  in  the  bank  with 
a  fish  that  he  had  just  caught. 

The  sqtiirrels  came  and  quenched  their  thirst  and  ran  back  to 
their  homes  in  the  trees. 

Sometimes  I  saw  the  bunnies  coming  down  to  frisk  and  play, 
and  in  some  places  I  was  so  narrow  they  could  jump  over  me. 

Then  a  lot  of  small  streams  flowed  into  me ;  and  I  grew  to  be 
a  small  river.  There  were  forests  along  the  mountain  slopes  here 
and  there.  These  were  of  great  pines  and  other  evergreens,  and 
in  open  places  I  could  see  down  upon  the  plains  with  herds  of 
cattle  and  ranch  houses  dotted  over  them. 

Sometimes  I  flowed  through  villages  where  there  were 
bridges  across  me. 

It  is  getting  very  cold  now;  and  my  sides  are  freezing  and  the 
ice  gets  nearer  to  the  middle  of  me. 

Now  in  December  I  am  frozen  all  over,  and  people  are  skating 
and  sliding  and  they  are  having  to  clean  snow  off  me  and  are 
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making  roads  across  me  for  the  sleighs  to  cross  while  I  am 
gurgling  along  underneath. 

Back  in  the  mountains  the  sqtiirrels  and  all  the  other  animals 
are  asleep  and  the  little  fish  have  to  get  into  the  deepest  holes. 

The  children  delight  in  feeling  that  their  finest  work  may 
be  published  in  Scliool  Days,  the  monthly  magazine  which  is 
entirely  devoted  to  their  writings.  It  encourages  original  puz- 
zles and  illustrations,  and  furnishes  the  most  practical  incentive 

to  their  best  effort. 

I.   E.  R. 

PENMANSHIP 
Grades  IV  and  V 

The  article  on  penmanship  in  the  Teachers  College  Record 
for  September,  1906,  applies  so  fully  to  Grades  IV  and  V  that 
little  more  need  be  said.  We  work  along  the  same  lines  for 
interest,  effort,  good  sitting  position,  pen-holding,  form  of  letters, 
uniform  size,  neatness,  and  arrangement  of  work.  In  these 
grades  we  begin  to  work  for  speed  so  far  as  is  possible  without 
sacrificing  other  essential  qualities  of  good  penmanship.  Some- 
times the  pencil  is  used  for  drill  where  we  are  working  for  easy 
movement  alone,  but  the  bulk  of  our  written  work  must  be  done 
with  pen  and  ink. 

No  regular  period  on  the  program  is  assigned  to  penmanship 
in  grades  above  the  fifth.  By  insisting  upon  care  in  every 
detail  of  the  written  work,  and  by  giving  individual  attention 
to  poor  writers  we  obtain  the  result  at  which  we  aim — a  neat, 
legible,  and  practical  style. 


ARITHMETIC 
Grade  IV 

This  article  contains  an  outline  of  the  arithmetic  work  of 
the  fotirth  grade  with  several  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  of 
presentation. 

The  emphasis  of  the  year  is  placed  upon  the  fundamental 
operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
Although  the  principles  of  these  operations  have  been  taught 
in  the  preceding  grades,  it  should  be  remembered  that  constant 
drill  is  necessary  to  give  the  child  ability  to  handle  rapidly  and 
acctirately  these  operations  in  general  problems.  At  the  same 
time  much  variety  in  method  is  planned  to  keep  the  child  from 
losing  interest. 

In  oral  drill  Card  No.  7  (Boston  School  Supply)  is  occasionally 
used,  as  it  contains  all  the  necessary  combinations.  A  five- 
minute  brisk  review,  with  emphasis  on  multiplication  and 
addition,  these  being  the  operations  most  used  in  practical  life, 
is  a  great  help  in  securing  the  important  qualities  of  rapidity  and 
accuracy  in  the  written  work. 

In  the  daily  thirty-minute  periods  one  half  of  the  time  is  given 
to  oral  and  the  other  to  written  work.  As  in  the  preceding 
year,  a  text-book  is  considered  necessary  and  Smith's  Primary 
Arithmetic  is  used.  The  ground  covered  extends  from  pages 
129  to  222  inclusive. 

The  Outline  is  as  follows: 

Review.  The  first  month  of  school  is  devoted  to  a  careful 
and  systematic  review  of  the  third  grade  work. 

Notation  and  Numeration.  Numbers  as  far  as  billions  are 
used  and  written,  but  the  drill  is  chiefly  on  numbers  below  one 
million. 

Counting.  The  counting  of  the  lower  grades  is  carried  on 
as  required  for  completing  the  multiplication  tables  to  10  X  10 
and  as  an  aid  in  addition. 

it]  II 
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K^  Addition  and  Subtraction.  In  the  quick  oral  work  "carrying" 
is  involved.  The  written  work  consists  of  four  or  more  orders 
including  dollars  and  cents.  In  subtraction  the  addition  plan 
or  ** Austrian  method"  is  used,  and  the  general  steps  which  were 
developed  in  the  preceding  grade  are  reviewed. 

Multiplication  and  Division,  Oral.  The  tables  are  reviewed 
and  completed,  and  numbers  of  two  and  three  orders  are  multi- 
plied and  divided  by  numbers  of  one.  Numbers  below  50  are 
separated  into  factors.  Mviltipliers  of  three  orders  are  used  in 
written  work,  and  in  division  special  attention  is  paid  to  proofs. 

Measurements,     Long  and  square  measiu*es  are  developed, 

distances  between  well-known  places,  dimensions  and  areas  of 

rooms  and  garden  plots  are  found.     Diagrams  are  used. 

^ '  Problems,     The  problems  are  simple,  and  involve  the  use  of 

U.  S.  money,  the  common  piu-chases  of  a  family,  and  the  common 

occupations. 

Suggestions  as  to  Methods 

The  principal  feattire  of  the  year  is  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  long  division,  and  accuracy  and  rapidity  are  insisted  upon. 
A  child  enters  the  fourth  grade  with  an  understanding  of  the 
process  of  short  division,  and  as  long  division  involves  no  new 
principles  a  divisor  of  two  or  three  figures  presents  no  new 
difficulties.  Nevertheless,  the  successive  steps  for  explain- 
ing short  and  long  division  are  given  to  the  child,  but  formal 
explanations  are  not  required  of  him,  as  in  the  written  work 
the  short  form  is  used.  When  a  class  is  beginning  work  in  long 
division,  the  problem  should  never  be  difficult  enough  to  divert 
the  pupil's  mind  from  the  process  he  is  trying  to  learn;  thus  the 
divisors  21,  31,  41,  etc.,  are  used  at  first,  and  102,  201,  402  for 
three-figure  divisors,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  almost  always 
contained  in  the  dividend  as  many  times  as  their  first  figures 
are  contained  in  the  first  figure  or  figiu'es  of  the  dividend,  and 
the  work  becomes  very  simple. 

The  complete  process  developed  by  the  teacher  for  the  fol- 
lowing problem  is: 

We  see  that  6000  -^  21  =  no  thousands  but  that  6700  ^  21  — 
300  and  400  -f  41  remaining  to  be  divided;  441  -7-21  =20 
and  21  still  remaining  to  be  divided;  21-5-21  =1.  Therefore 
the  quotient  is  321. 
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Arithmetic 

32 1 

21)6741 

6300 

=    300    X  21 

441 

still  to  be  divided 

420 

=   20  X  21 

21 

still  to  be  divided 

21 

=    I    X  21 

Short  form  used  by  the  pupil 

21)6741 

_63_ 
44 
42 


21 
21 


In  multiplication  the  explanation  for  the  following  problem 
is  made  by  the  teacher  in  this  way: 

We  might  multiply  the  units,  tens,  hundred,  etc.,  separately, 
and  add  the  products;  but  that  takes  too  much  time,  so  we  say 
9X6  are  54  (writing  4) ;  9  X  4  (tens)  are  36  (tens)  and  36  and 
5  are  41  (writing  i) ;  9  X  8  (hundreds)  are  72  (hundreds)  and  72 
and  4  are  76  (writing  6) ;  9  X  7  (thousands)  are  63  (thousands) 
and  63  and  7  are  70. 


7846 

-  X9_ 

54 

= 

9 

X 

6 

360 

== 

9 

X 

40 

7200 

= 

9 

X 

800 

6;^  000 

= 

9 

X 

7000 

70614 

= 

9 

X 

7846 

In  connection  with  measurements,  bright,  wide-awake 
children  like  to  work  with  things  rather  than  with  mere  ideas, 
and  the  following  problems  were  done  with  enthusiasm  during 
the  work  on  linear  and  square  measures.  Three  days  were 
given  in  which  to  work  out  by  themselves  the  answers. 
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1.  How  long  a  wire  is  required  for  the  front  blackboard? 

2.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  wall-map  of  N.  A.? 

3.  What  is  the  area  of  the  classroom? 

4.  How  many  square  yards  of  burlap  are  needed  to  cover 

the  space  under  the  clock? 

5.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  bookcase  doors? 

6.  Find  the  area  of  your  garden  plot.     How  many  feet 

of  fence  would  it  require? 

Besides  the  use  of  Card  No.  7  the  following  devices  are  used 
in  oral  drill:  Easy  examples  involving  the  four  operations  are 
written  on  the  board  one  at  a  time  and  quickly  erased.  The 
children  put  the  answers  on  paper,  exchange,  and  correct. 

Pupils  are  occasionally  asked  to  give  at  a  glance  answers  to 
problems  like  these: 

150  -^75  39  -^     3  99  -^     33 

25    X     8  72  -f-  12  500    —  250 

16    X     4  36-5-2  42+18 

Copies  of  the  following  are  given  to  the  children: 

abc  defghi 

1.  II  36  74  100  5  6  9  12  7 

2.  21  32  81  100  8  7  II  8  II 

3.  18  53  90  100  7  I  6  II  8 

4.  22  41  76  100  3  II  9  8  12 

5.  13  47  2^2,  100  9  2  10  8  3 

6.  12  38  97  100  4  10  7  12  6 

7.  16  57  80  100  2  5  8  9  5 

8.  28  33  89  100  6  6  4  II  6 

Add  e,  f ,  g      From  b  take  a      Multiply  g  by  h     Divide  b  by  g 
e,  g,  h  c  b  hi  d      g 

e,  n,  1  dc  1       g  di 

Problems.  Partictilar  attention  is  given  to  problem  work. 
This  is  related,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  studies  of  the  grade, 
thus  appealing  to  the  interests  of  the  child.  Occasionally  facts 
of  the  business  world  are  used.  A  valuable  exercise  is  the  in- 
vention and  solution  of  problems  by  the  pupils.  As  a  basis  for 
this  work  it  is  well  to  give  to  the  children  price  lists  of  clothing, 
provisions,  railroad  and  steamer  rates.     The  history  and  geog- 
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raphy  lessons  afford  excellent  material  for  numerous  problems. 
Cards  on  which  are  written  problems  similar  to  this,  $1.00  — 
(6x  $.o8t)  are  given  to  the  children  for  problem  making.  During 
a  free  period  following  a  lesson  on  liquid  measure,  these  original 
problems,  a  few  of  many  similar  ones,  were  written  on  paper  by 
the  children  and  solved  in  the  next  arithmetic  period. 

1.  Cook  used  8  quarts  of  vinegar  to  make  pickles.  How  many 
gallons  did  she  use?  At  $.04  a  pint,  what  was  the  cost  of  the 
vinegar? 

2.  Mary  watered  her  garden,  carrying  the  water  pot  six  times. 
It  held  8  quarts.  How  many  quarts  did  she  carry  in  all  ?  How 
many  pints? 

3.  Lucy  went  to  the  store  to  buy  3  pints  of  milk  for  fudge. 
It  cost  $.08  a  quart.  She  gave  the  man  $1.00.  How  much 
change  did  she  receive? 

4.  A  gallon  of  maple  syrup  cost  $1.20:  what  is  the  cost  of 
3  quarts? 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  emphasis  of  the  year  is  placed 
upon  the  four  fundamental  operations  with  the  result  that  the 
pupils  acquire  the  ability  to  use  these  operations  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy  and  speed.  This  means  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  recitation  period  is  devoted  to  oral  and  written  drill  and 
that  every  effort  is  used  to  keep  the  pupils  thoroughly  interested 
in  their  work  by  the  use  of  a  variety  of  interesting  devices.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  the  mastery  of  these  fundamentals  of  arith- 
metic. Success  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to 
keep  the  child  working  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm  at  his  full 

capacity. 

F.   M.  M. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Grade  IV 

By  the  time  the  child  has  reached  the  fourth  grade  he  has 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  geographic  features  of  the  home 
locality  and  its  life  conditions;  he  has  been  taught  to  realize  to- 
a  certain  extent  his  relations  to  neighboring  regions  and  to  dis- 
tant localities,  and  in  the  use  of  globe  and  wall  maps  he  has 
been  given  a  general  idea  of  the  world  and  the  location  of  the 
continents,  oceans,  and  heat  belts.  Thus,  with  a  review  and 
an  enlargement  of  the  world  conditions  of  the  third  grade,  the 
child  is  definitely  prepared  to  begin  the  next  stage  of  the  geog- 
raphy course,  which  consists  of  a  study  of  North  America  and 
especially  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  very  beginning  care  shotild  be  taken  to  give  the  child 
a  right  conception  of  a  continent  as  a  land  mass  having  high- 
lands, lowlands,  slopes,  and  river  basins.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  children  should  know  their  own  country  early,  but  as  a 
thorough  study  of  a  continent  cannot  be  made  by  young  chil- 
dren with  the  care  and  detail  that  it  can  later  on.  North  America 
and  the  United  States  are  again  studied  in  the  seventh  grade, 
but  from  a  different  point  of  view.  The  primary  study  places 
the  emphasis  upon  the  industrial  side  and  the  later  study  upoa 
the  physical  side. 

In  the  study  of  an  industry  only  a  small  portion  of  time  is 
given  to  the  technical  details,  as  they  are  not  generally  under- 
stood by  the  children  and  consequently  of  but  little  value,  but 
the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  those  phases  which  develop  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  geographic  conditions  that  determine  an  industry. 

The  outlines  for  continent  study  and  for  the  study  of  the 
political  divisions  of  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 


I. 

Position 

II. 

Size 
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In  hemisphere 

In  relation  to  other  continents,  to  oceans. 

As  to  heat  belts. 

Compared   with   other   continents. 
i6 
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III.     Surface 


Highlands 


TAppala- 
1      chian 

I  Cordil- 
(^     leran 


Compare 
as    t  o 
height, 
extent, 
grandeur. 


vLowlands 


f  Atlantic  plain. 

1  Great  central  plain. 

;  Pacific  slope. 

l^  Coast  lines,  harbors 

a.  Part  densely  populated.     Reasons. 

b.  Effect  of  surface  upon  drainage. 

^Arctic,  source. 


IV.     Drainage 


A.  River  systems  < 


V.     Climate. 


Atlantic,  direction 
of    flow, 
Gulf       length    and 
^Pacific   importance 
of  principal 
rivers,  com- 
parisons 
^B.  Lakes:     Gi-eat  Lakes;  importance.     ; 

Heat   belts. 

Winds.     General   direction   noted. 

Rainfall.     General  distribution. 


VI.     Vegetation 


Tundras. 
Forests. 


VII.     Animals 


VIII.     People 


I  Grass  lands. 
(^  Deserts. 

r  Arctic  region. 
•<  Southern  region, 
( Central  region. 

f 


Eskimo. 
\  Indian. 
]  Mexican. 
L  People  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


The  continent  study  is  followed  by  a  brief  study  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  preliminary^  to  a  detailed  study'of  each  section 
like  the  following. 

Southern  States. 

X.  Position  in   United   States. 


(c)  Cotton  centres  -< 
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a.  Climate. 

3.  Surface. 

4.  Drainage. 

5.  Industries. 

Agriculture. 

(Other  typical  products  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner.) 

(a)  Cotton  r  Slope. 
Conditions  for  growing       )  Soil. 

(  Climate 

!  -'.  f  Extent. 

(b)  A  cotton  plaotatioo.         I  ^jj^- JX""°°- 

Uses  of  cotton. 

^  New  Orleans. 

Galveston. 

Savannah. 
1^  Charleston. 

LfOcate  and  give  reasons  for  these  locations. 

Other  industries  of  this  section  are  studied  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  children  realize  that  other  occupations  are 
carried  on  here,  though  not  so  extensively  as  agriculture.  In- 
dustries are  compared  with  those  of  other  sections.  At  the  close 
of  a  section  study,  the  conditions  favorable  for  each  industry  are 
carefully  reviewed. 

Method.  In  teaching  the  geography  of  this  grade  the  oral 
discussion  of  topics  is  the  method  employed.  Use  is  made  of 
Dodge's  Elementary  Geography,  and  Tarr  and  McMurry's  Geogra- 
phy of  North  America,  but  the  topics  already  given  in  the  out- 
line are  developed  in  the  class  and  the  text-books  are  only  sug- 
gestive. Each  topic  is  developed  as  a  whole,  though  its  relations 
with  others  are  discussed. 

In  the  study  of  the  surface  of  North  America,  instead  of 
having  the  children  get  the  facts  from  the  text-book  exclusively, 
they  make  a  study  of  stereopticon  views,  photographs,  and  maps. 
From  this  study  they  are  led  by  questions  to  gather  information 
about  the  highlands,  the  lowlands,  and  other  physical  features. 
Often  in  the  study  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  United  States 
the  children,  from  observation  and  reasoning,  make  their  own 
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geographies,  and  this  plan  has  given  them  much  enjoyment. 
After  class  disctission  lessons  from  text-books  are  assigned  as  a 
stmmiary  and  review. 

As  it  is  necessary  for  children  to  use  their  imagination  in 
almost  every  geography  lesson,  the  teacher  endeavors  by  sketch 
and  verbal  descriptions  to  stimtdate  their  power  to  visualize. 
Sometimes  they  are  asked  to  close  their  eyes  and  picture  the 
scene  or  form  images  of  the  object. 

Dtiring  the  development  of  a  subject,  a  list  of  topics  is  placed 
upon  the  board  and  later  copied  by  the  pupils  for  use  in  oral 
or  written  reproduction.  A  lesson  on  agriculture,  following  a 
study  of  surface,  cUmate,  and  drainage  of  the  Southern  Missis- 
sippi Valley  States,  was  presented  as  follows:  After  the  children 
had  been  told  that  agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation  of  the 
South,  the  question  was  asked  **What  are  the  conditions  that 
make  this  industry  possible?"  The  requirements — a  slope 
suitable  to  hold  soil,  fertile  soil,  a  suitable  climate,  and  nearness 
to  a  market  or  a  good  shipping  centre — were  developed  during  the 
study  of  New  England,  but  were  again  carefully  reviewed  and 
compared  with  the  conditions  of  other  sections,  especially  as  to 
differences  in  climate.  Using  the  wall  and  book  maps,  the 
children,  with  this  previous  knowledge  of  surface  features  and 
conditions,  located  the  agricultural  sections.  The  information 
concerning  the  products,  raised  was  given  by  the  pupils  from 
what  they  had  read  or  from  personal  experience,  as  many  of  them 
had  been  to  the  southern  states.  The  conditions  for  raising 
cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  cane  were  read  by  the  pupils  and  the  areas 
were  then  located.  Here  the  question  was  asked,  "Why  is  not 
all  the  cotton  manufactured  here  instead  of  shipping  a  part  of  it 
to  New  England?"  A  cotton  plantation  was  then  studied 
according  to  the  outline;  the  leading  centres,  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston,  located,  and  the  reasons  for  their  location  given. 
During  the  study  of  a  cotton  plantation  these  questions  were 
raised:  "How  does  the  population  of  this  section  compare  with 
New  England  where  farms  are  small?"  "Why  are  there  so 
many  negro  laborers  in  the  south?  " 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  children  have  gained  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  United  States,  and  have  learned  to  see  their 
cotmtry  as  a  whole  with  closely  related  parts.  They  have  been 
taught  to  read  maps  and  to  relate  the  information  gotten  from 
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them.     Their  powers  of  observation,  reasoning,  and  imagination 

have  been  stimtilated,  while  self-activity  and  original  thought 

have  been  aroused. 

F.  M.  M. 


HISTORY 
Grade  IV 

The  history  of  the  fourth  grade  is  closely  related  to  the 
geography,  which  consists  of  a  brief  study  of  the  larger  physical 
features  of  North  America,  and  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
individual  cotmtries  of  the  continent,  with  especial  emphasis  upon 
the  United  States.  In  connection  with  this  work  is  introduced 
a  simple  biographical  treatment  of  some  typical  men  of  action  who 
have  had  a  large  share  in  the  development  of  the  nation.  A 
study  is  made  of  Smith,  Standish,  Winthrop,  Bradford,  Williams, 
Stuyvesant,  Penn,  Franklin,  Washington,  Boone,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and  Lincoln. 

We  attempt  to  give  the  children  some  realization  of  the  debt 
we  owe  these  men,  of  the  dangers  and  diflficulties  they  met  with 
in  their  efforts  to  develop  the  cotmtry,  of  the  tremendous  ob- 
stacles they  overcame,  and  of  the  hardships  they  suffered.  The 
principles  that  animated  them,  their  heroism,  their  patriotism, 
their  loyalty,  arouse  the  admiration  of  the  children  and  inspire 
them  with  high  ideals.  A  large  part  of  the  work  is  given  by 
the  teacher,  but  Thomas's  Elementary  History  of  the  United 
States  is  used  as  a  text-book,  and  the  pupils  are  trained  to 
read  and  recite  on  lessons  assigned.  The  history  story  is  arranged 
by  topics,  and  after  each  topic  is  presented  and  discussed,  an 
outline  is  put  upon  the  board  as  a  basis  for  the  oral  and  written 
reproduction.  Throughout  the  discussion  there  is  a  constant 
use  of  maps,  sketches,  and  pictures  so  that  situations,  difficulties, 
and  scenes  may  be  made  clear. 

In  the  presentation  of  a  story  it  is  the  teacher's  aim  to  cul- 
tivate independent  thought  and  self-activity  in  her  pupils  by 
making  facts  and  situations  so  realistic  and  comprehensible  that 
when  problems  in  connection  with  the  story  are  presented  they 
may  be  intelUgently  solved. 

Following  are  the  chief  phases  emphasized  in  the  treatment 
of  the  story  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  several  illustrations  of 
problems  that  arose  during  the  discussion.     The  children  were 
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told  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  very  Uttle 
was  known  of  the  Missouri  River  and  ahnost  nothing  of  the 
great  Northwest.  Now  that  this  land  had  been  recently  sold 
to  the  United  States  by  France,  President  Jefferson  sent  out 
an  expedition  to  explore  the  country,  and  Lewis  and  Clark  were 
chosen  as  leaders.  The  qtiestion  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  trip 
led  to  the  facts  that  the  government  desired  to  learn  more  about 
the  Missouri  River,  to  find  a  good  route  of  travel  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  learn  about  the  Indians,  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  them,  and  to  observe  the  soil,  climate,  plant  and  animal 
life  with  a  view  to  future  settlement.  When  these  facts  were 
made  clear,  the  kind  of  men  needed  to  make  up  the  party  was 
discussed  and  the  preparations  for  the  journey  developed.  The 
children  realized  how  much  greater  the  difficulties  were  then 
than  at  the  present  time,  and  the  need  of  clothing,  provisions, 
firearms,  ammunition,  medicine,  boats,  and  presents  to  gain  the 
good  will  of  the  Indians  was  worked  out. 

The  party  halted  late  in  autumn  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
River.  This  fact  led  to  a  discussion  of  their  reasons  for  so 
doing,  the  best  place  for  an  encampment,  and  what  the  party 
did  during  the  winter.  Early  in  the  spring  the  men  started 
again  on  their  journey  and  soon  came  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
river,  where  their  progress  by  boat  was  impeded.  How  did 
they  proceed?  The  fact  of  their  journeying  on  foot,  carrying 
the  boats  and  making  stronger  ones  when  their  own  proved 
too  slight,  brought  out  the  qualities  of  determination  and  perse- 
verance of  the  men.  Often  they  were  half  starved,  ragged, 
weary,  and  disheartened,  but  they  kept  on.  How  were  they  en- 
couraged? Here  followed  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
leaders,  their  management  of  the  party,  and  their  ability  to 
overcome  obstacles.  Comparisons  with  other  explorers  showed 
points  of  resemblance  and  difference. 

In  November  the  explorers  reached  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as 
it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  start  on  the  return  trip,  they  put 
up  quarters  for  the  winter.  How  did  they  utilize  the  time? 
The  pupils  saw  that  now  was  the  time  to  observe  the  coast 
Indians — their  manner  of  life,  the  animals  they  caught,  and 
the  furs  they  exchanged;  also  to  learn  about  the  country,  its 
soil,  climate,  plant  and  animal  life,  and  minerals.  They  began 
the  homeward  journey  in  the  spring  and  reached  St.  Lrouis  in 
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two  years  and  four  months  after  they  set  out.     Of  what  value 
was  the  journey? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  story»  maps  were  consulted,  and 
sketches  were  drawn  on  the  board  to  make  the  routes  clear, 
so  that  with  a  good  understanding  of  the  situation  the  problems 
of  the  journey  could  be  easily  solved.  During  the  discussion 
the  following  topical  outline  was  placed  upon  the  board,  also 
in  the  pupils'  blank  books,  and  was  used  the  following  day  in 
the  oral  reproduction: 

I.  Purpose  of  expedition.  j 

II.  Leaders  and  men  who  made  up  the  party. 

III.  Preparation. 

IV.  Journey  up  the  Missouri.  ^ 
V.  The  Sioux  Indians. 

VI.     Winter  encampment. 
VII.     Journey  to  the  Great  Falls  and  obstacles  met  with. 

How  Lewis  and  Clark  encouraged  the  men. 
VIII.     Story  of  journey  to  Columbia  River. 
Description  of  the  country. 
IX.     The   Pacific. 

Coast    Indians. 

How  the  explorers  spent  the  winter. 
X.     The  return  to  St.  Louis. 
XI.     Value  of  the  journey. 
XII.     Comparisons  between  this  and  other  expeditions. 

The  lives  of  the  other  ** Makers  of  the  Nation"  are  studied 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  as  they  were  men  associated  with 
various  sections  of  the  cotmtry  and  with  various  stages  of  its 
development,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  biographical  work  shotdd 
not  give  fairly  chronological  ideas  as  to  the  significant  factors 
in  our  national  growth. 

Beside  the  historical  interest  that  results  from  this  study, 

we  hope  to  develop  in  the  children  greater  independence  of 

thought,  deeper  appreciation  of  moral  courage,  of  self-sacrifice 

and  of  loyalty,  and  a  higher  conception  of  the  meaning  of 

patriotism. 

F.  M.  M. 


NATURE-STUDY 

Grade  IV 

**And  nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee  " — Longfellow. 

If  we  are  to  give  nature  lessons  to  little  children,  we  must 
follow  Mother  Nature's  hints  and  ways,  or  we  may  do  more  harm 
than  good.  If  we  can  lead  the  city  child  to  step  softly  lest  he 
crush  some  tiny,  working  thing;  to  rejoice  in  planting  trees  and 
wild  flowers,  rather  than  in  breaking  branches  and  ruthlessly 
pulling  up  plants;  to  sympathize  with  the  work  of  coun- 
try people,  and  to  revel  in  the  joys  of  out-of-door  life,  we  may 
well  consider  nature  lessons  as  part  of  our  school  work.  With 
this  spirit  predominating  in  the  work,  we  may  hope  for  a  fair 
degree  of  success  in  our  two  other  chief  aims,  namely,  training 
the  children  in  habits  of  scientific  observation,  and  helping 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  useful  facts. 

Our  working  plan  is  based  on  observational  study  of  natural 
things  suggested  by  our  industrial  work  in  geography,  such  as 
agriculture,  fisheries,  mining,  quarrying,  and  lumbering  of  the 
United  States.  Also  we  take  some  related  topics  which  are 
suggested  by  our  reading  of  Water  Babies,  such  as  the  dragonfly, 
nymphs,  caddices,  and  lobsters  or  crayfish. 

When  the  children  return  to  school  in  September,  they  find 
waiting  for  them  in  the  school  garden  the  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  tobacco  and  cotton  which  they 
planted  or  sowed  the  previous  spring.  These  help  to  make  the 
geography  and  colonial  history  work  very  real,  and  we  harvest 
and  carefully  study  them  in  their  fruit  stages. 

In  October  we  sow  winter  rye,  one  bed  in  rows  as  if  it  were 
drilled  in,  another  broadcast.  This  they  watch  to  see  which 
grows  and  matures  more  perfectly,  and  they  are  led  to  discover 
for  themselves  the  reasons  for  what  they  see. 

We  cannot  keep  live  lobsters  in  the  room  but  we  have  cray- 
fish living  with  us  as  long  as  we  like,  and  the  children  care  for 
and  watch  them  every  morning.  For  a  period  at  a  time,  each 
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Crayfish  drawn  in  connection  uilh  nalure-work 


Crav'is'i  drawn  in  connection  vrilh  nature-work 
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child  has  a  crayfish  in  a  dish  on  his  desk  where  he  may  watch  it 
for  its  peculiar  movements  and  structure,  and  draw  it. 

Such  questions  as  these  are  asked: 

How  many  have  seen  the  crayfish  in  its  native  home? 

In  what  kind  of  places  does  it  like  to  live  ? 

How  does  the  crayfish  move  about? 

How  does  it  get  its  food?     What  is  its  food? 

How  does  it  defend  itself? 

What  is  unusual  about  its  eyes? 

Of  what  use  to  us  is  the  crayfish? 
As  we  work,  such  an  outline  &s  the  following  is  made  by  the 
children  on  the  blackboard: 

The  Crayfish 
I.     Its  home. 

II.     Its  movements.     Reasons  for  them 

III.  Its  external  structure.     Uses  of  each  part. 

IV.  Its  uses  to  man. 

This  study  of  the  crayfish  is  followed  by  the  subject  of  lob- 
ster fishing  in  New  England.  The  habits  and  needs  of  the  salt- 
water relative  are  compared  with  those  of  the  crayfish.  Then 
the  special  methods  of  lobster  fishing  are  studied.  Together 
we  set  up  an  aquarium  containing  hardy  plants,  fish,  tadpoles, 
and  snails.  One  year  we  were  able  to  gather  these  from  the 
cotmtry  brooks,  and  the  snails  laid  eggs,  and  the  plants  grew  so 
rapidly  that  in  the  spring  there  was  enough  material  to  stock 
several  small  aquaria  for  the  children  to  take  home.  In  April 
and  May  dragonfly  nymphs  and  caddices  live  with  us  in  much 
the  same  manner  and  are  studied  as  the  crayfish.  After  this 
no  child  will  fail  to  visit  the  New  York  Aquarium,  for  the  Horace 
Mann  School-child  is  always  glad  to  know  of  "something  nice 
to  do  on  Saturday"  or  holidays. 

The  common  lumber  trees  which  grow  in  Columbia  Campus 
and  Riverside  Park  are  studied  from  a  lumbering  standpoint, 
and  the  Natural  History  Museimi  furnishes  fine  specimens  of 
wood.  This  connects  the  tree  work  of  previous  years  and  the 
forestry  studies  of  the  fifth  grade. 

With  the  study  of  mining  and  quarrying  we  have  specimens 
of  coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ore;  and  such  building 
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materials  as  the  stones,  sand,  clay,  and  cement  which  the  chil- 
dren see  used  in  the  city.  We  study  the  characteristics  of  these 
enough  to  decide  how  they  are  obtained  and  transported,  and 
where,  how,  and  why  they  are  used.  In  some  cases  we  may 
actually  see  the  quarrying  going  on  in  and  about  the  city,  and 
frequently  some  of  the  children  have  visited  distant  mines  and 
quarries  and  are  able  to  give  us  needed  information. 

As  early  as  possible  in  the  spring  the  children  begin  their 
out-door  work  in  the  school  garden,  where  they  help  prepare 
the  beds  and  sow  the  seeds.  As  the  year  before  they  have  put 
in  grains  and  vegetables,  they  now  have  flower  seeds  from  which 
to  choose  their  favorites,  such  as  sunflowers,  cosmos,  marigolds, 
and  nasturtiums,  which  will  be  in  bloom  when  they  return  in 
the  fall,  when  they  will  need  them  for  art  work  and  room  deco- 
ration. These  garden  beds  are  watched  and  cared  for  by  the 
children  as  much  as  possible,  until  school  closes  in  the  spring. 

This  nature  work  described  above  is  done  at  regular  periods 
as  far  as  possible,  but  we  also  hold  ourselves  free  to  do  related 
work  when  the  material  offers,  even  if  the  subject  be  not  on  our 
program  at  the  time. 

Early  in  May  a  child  appeared  with  a  great  bunch  of  arbutus 
blossoms.  He  told  us  where  he  had  foimd  and  gathered  them, 
and  how  he  had  tried  but  could  not  make  the  plants  grow  in  his 
city  garden.  Another  child  volunteered  the  Indian  legend 
about  the  arbutus,  and  in  the  free  period  that  day  a  little  girl 
**made  up"  the  following: 

The  Arbutus 

One  day  the  arbutus, 

In  pale  pink  and  green. 
Rose  from  the  brown  earth 

To  greet  the  May  Queen. 

How  fresh  the  air  is! 

How  bare  the  trees! 
Little  frail  Mayflower 

Thinks  she  will  freeze. 

Now  comes  the  sunshine. 
Now  comes  sweet  May, 
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Smiling  on  everything, 

Wanner  each  day. 

Now  sweet  Mayblossom 

Happy  may  play. 

I.  E.  R. 


MANUAL  TRAINING 
Grade  IV 

The  handwork  of  the  fourth  grade  deals  particularly  with 
the  household  occupations  as  they  developed  during  tho  early 
part  of  the  colonial  period  of  American  life. 

The  children  come  to  look  upon  pioneer  settlers  as  people  of 
an  advanced  stage  of  civilization  face  to  face  with  the  problem 
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of  securing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  of  establishing  means 
of  transportation  and  communication  under  primitive  conditions. 
Because  of  these  circumstances,  their  experiences  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  primitive  peoples,  but  owing  to  their  supe- 
rior knowledge  and  to  the  fact  that  they  had  resources  other  than 
»9]  "9 
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their  environment  offered,  they  developed  in  all  directions  much 
more  rapidly.  For  example,  they  were  not  long  satisfied  with 
the  cave  and  wigwam  or  bark  house  of  the  Indian  as  a  form  of 
shelter.  Seeing  the  vast  forests  on  every  side,  and  having 
axes  at  hand,  they  felled  trees  and  built  log  cabins  which  afforded 
them  permanent  dwellings,  and  insured  to  them  greater  pro- 
tection than  did  those  of  the  Indian. 


Most  of  the  children  have  seen  log  cabins'or"pictures  of  them, 
so  that  they  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  their  appearance  and 
construction.  In  this  connection  they  build  a  small  log  cabin. 
They  gather  what  materials  they  can  for  this  in  the  vicinity,  and 
if  more  is  needed,  excursions  are  made  either  to  the  campus  Or 
elsewhere  to  secure  it.     The  different  parts  of  the  cabin,  the 
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method  of  constructing  it,  and  the  dimensions  are  all  developed 
in  a  class  discussion.  Then  the  various  parts  are  assigned  to 
the  individiul  children,  to  one  or  two  the  making  of  the  flooring, 
to  several  others  the  shingles  for  the  roof,  to  another  the  door^ 
to  the  remaining  ones  the  sawing  of  the  logs  to  length,  and 
notching  them  with  the  chisel.  Two  children  are  chosen  at  each 
lesson  to  act  as  builders.  When  the  building  is  finished  several 
children  fill  in  the  "cracks"  with  clay,  thus  completing  it. 
Sometimes  several  cabins  are  built  by  the  class  at  the  same  time. 


and  frequently  one  is  left  open  on  one  side  so  that  it  can  be  fur- 
nished later. 

Then  the  need  of  further  means  of  protection  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Indians  is  developed  and  a  blockhouse  or  fort  is 
bttilt.  This  is  worked  out  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  log 
cabin,  and  is  built  either  by  a  group  of  children  or  by  the  entire 
class. 

In  connection  with  problems  of  securing  food  by  means  of 
fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping,  fish  weirs,  nets,  and  lobster  pots 
are  made,  and  several  simple  traps  as  the  "box"  and  "dead 
fall"  are  set  up  in  the  sand  table.  Most  of  the  other  occupa- 
tions dealt  with  are  domestic  and  center  about  the  home.  Spin- 
ning, weaving,  knitting,  netting,  quilting,  embroidering,  cooking, 
and  soap  and  candle  making  are  among  those  which  suggest 
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themselves,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  develop  all  in 
school.  Weaving  is  usually  selected  as  being  typical,  and  as 
best  carrying  forward  the  industrial  thought.  In  conneciion 
with  the  weaving,  the  children  study  about  and  experiment 
with  processes  of  preparing  and  spinning  such  material  as  flax, 
or  cotton,  making  constant  comparisons  with  parallel  processes 
in  spinning  with  which  they  are  already  famiUar.  Their  pre- 
vious knowledge  and  experience  of  looms  and  weaving  gained 
in  the  first  and  second  grades,  where  they  made  a  simple  frame 
loom  with  string  heddles,  and  wove  rugs  and  mats  for  various 
uses,  makes  it  possible  to  develop  the  principle  of  the  continuous- 


Rugs  made  by  indiv 

warp  loom  in  this  grade.  This  is  approached  by  recalling  or 
reviewing  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  grades,  and  the  nature 
of  the  articles  woven  there.  The  limitations  of  such  looms, 
and  their  inadequacy  for  supplying  the  wants  of  man  as  he 
became  more  civihzed,  are  quickly  seen.  The  question  of  the 
possibility  of  weaving  a  piece  of  cloth  longer  than  the  loom  is 
considered,  and  ways  of  accomplishing  it  are  suggested.  The 
difficulties  in  handling  the  long  length  of  thread,  the  time  con- 
sumed, and  the  patience  necessary,  are  all  discussed,  and  are 
appreciated  by  the  children.  These  facts  invariably  lead  to 
the  suggestion  by  the  children  that  for  such  work  looms  must 
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have  been  invented  having  an  arrangement  of  rollers  on  which 
the  warp  could  be  wound  when  not  in  use  and  unwound  as 
needed.  The  name  ** continuous  warp'*  is  then  given  them. 
To  the  question  as  to  whether  they  can  think  of  any  way  of 
adding  rollers  to  the  frame  loom  which  would  be  simple  enough 
for  them  to  make,  they  have  ready  responses,  from  which  we 
gradually  evolve  the  loom  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Problems  of  fastening  the  warp  threads  to  the  warp  beam 
and  holding  the  beams  so  as  to  keep  them  from  turning  are 
solved  in  a  similar  manner.  No  attempt  is  made  to  develop 
this  form  of  heddle  with  the  children,  it  being  too  much  of  a 
problem.  Instead  the  heddle  and  its  function  in  weaving  is 
shown  to  them,  but  the  way  it  performs  that  function  is  left  to 
them  to  discover.  In  the  weaving,  different  materials  are  used 
such  as  candle  wicking,  wool,  jute,  and  rags.  Sofa  pillows, 
covers,  rugs,  table-scarfs  and  couch-covers  are  among  the  articles 
made.  The  children  make  band  and  spot  designs  for  these  in 
connection  with  their  art  work  (See  Article  on  Art,  p.  38). 

The  large  rugs  shown  in  the  illustration  on  the  following  page 
are  class  rugs  woven  last  year.  These  were  each  made  in  small 
sections  and  sewed  together  to  form  a  large  rug.  The  rug  with 
the  border  of  trees  is  3^  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  and  is  com- 
posed of  12  sections — 6  center  ones  and  6  border  ones.  It  rep- 
resents the  work  of  a  group  of  twelve  children.  The  small 
rugs  shown  with  the  loom  were  designed  and  woven  by  individ- 
ual children  in  this  grade. 

The  development  from  the  hand  loom  to  the  foot  loom  is 
simple,  and  the  children  take  the  step  readily.  They  have  con- 
stant access  to  a  small  foot  loom  of  the  colonial  type  and  each 
child  has  an  opportimity  to  do  some  weaving  on  it.  This  con- 
cludes the  children's  actual  experience  with  loom  weaving  in 
school,  as  it  brings  the  subject  to  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  power.  When  possible  a  visit  is  made  to  a  textile  factory, 
and  the  children  have  an  opportunity  to  see  modem  power 
looms  in  operation,  and  to  gain  some  appreciation  of  the  weaving 

industry  as  it  is  carried  on  at  the  present  time. 

L.  H.  W. 


Grades  IV  and  V 

The  dependence  of  all  the  visual  arts  for  their  excellence  upon 
certain  simple  harmonies,  and  the  fact  that  these  harmonies  of 
space,  mass,  and  color  may  be  classified  into  simple  exercises 
which  call  the  creative  power  into  use,  make  their  study  one 
specially  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  child.  Guided  self- 
expression  is  as  much  the  aim  of  the  art  course  as  it  is  of  any  other 


couise  in  the  curriculum,  for  it  is  only  as  the  child  expresses  his 
judgment,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  his  own  creation  or  in  the 
choice  of  the  work  of  another,  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
any  progress.  In  planning  the  art  work  for  all  the  grades  we 
endeavor  to  keep  close  to  the  fundamental  principle  that  all 
rational  instruction  must  be  based  upon  the  particular  stage  of 
35]  3S 
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the  child's  development.  Hence  we  consider,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  the  child's  capacity  for  an  increased  apprec- 
iation of  spacing,  massing,  and  coloring,  and  the  fact  that  at 
this  age  he  becomes  more  critical  of  results  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  his  life,  and  that  his  power  to  execute  docs  not  equal  his 
power  to  appreciate.  Therefore  the  teacher  in  selecting  a  subject 
considers  whether  a  satisfactory  handling  of  that  subject  lies 
within  the  power  of  the  child. 

The  work  in  the  fourth  grade,  as  planned  this  year,  opens 
with  nature  drawing  and  painting.  In  this  work  two  considera- 
tions are  uppermost.  First,  the  subjects  selected  are  good  in 
line,  mass,  and  color;  and,  second,  they  furnish  the  opportunity 
necessary  at  the  beginning  of  a  year's  work  in  art  for  handling 
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the  different  tools  of  expression.  For  these  two  reasons  we 
begin  the  work  by  directing  attention  to  characteristic  lines  of 
stem,  flower,  and  leaf ;  to  the  dark  and  light  massing  of  flowers  and 
leaves;  and  to  the  strong  colors  of  autumn  flowers  and  vegetables. 
The  child,  having  had  three  years'  experience  in  selecting  the 
size  and  shape  of  paper  best  suited  to  the  proper  placing  of  the 
subject,  now  notes  the  relation  of  spaces  in  the  subject  itself. 
For  example,  the  problem  of  drawing  the  marigold  is  before 
the  class.  The  first  question  to  decide  is,  "Which  is  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  subject,  the  blossom,  the  stem,  or  the 
leaves?"  The  appreciation  of  the  principle  of  principal  and 
subordinate  spaces,  which  the  teacher  has  as  her'aim^in'presenting 
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Buch  a  subject,  will  detennine  how  many  leaves  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  in  order  to  balance  the  blossom.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  teacher  selects,  and  leads  the  child  to  select,  as  subjects 
only  those  things  which  embody  some  art  principle.  See  illustra- 
tion, p.  35- 


Since  good  spacing  is  the  foundation  upon  which  we  build 
our  massing  and  coloring,  the  first  lessons  are  chalk,  charcoal, 
or  pencil  drawings  of  the  subjects.  It  is  here  that  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  characteristic  lines  of  the  subject.     This  is 
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followed  by  massing  either  on  the  board,  or  with  pencil,  charcoal, 
or  ink  to  show  the  relative  values  of  the  tones  of  the  stems, 
blossoms,  and  leaves.  Finally  color  schemes  are  made  from  the 
subject..  If  the  colors  are  difficult  ones  to  mix  correctly,  this 
lesson  in  matching  the  colors  is  given  as  a  separate  exercise, 
preceding  the  painting  of  the  flower.  The  child  at  this  age  is  able 
to  handle  combinations  of  three  tones. 

The  n^nual  training  work  furnishes  splendid  subjects  for 
the  working  out  of  art  principles.  Throughout  the  year  we 
find  abundant  opporttmities  for  the  application  of  our  exercises 
in  rhythm,  subordination*  proportion,  symmetry,  dark  and 
light  arrangement,  and -color.  Designs  for  general  outlines, 
borders, and  all-over  designs,  whether  for  bowls,  baskets,  blankets, 
rugs,  or  book-covers,  are  excellent  subjects  for  our  purposes, 
for  they  all  depend  for  their  excellence  upon  the  art  principles 
before  suggested.  The  child  is  led  to  see  that  until  he  has 
secured  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  spaces  it  is  useless  to 
plan  the  dark  and  light  arrangement  or  the  colors. 

The  problem  of  lettering  is  first  thought  of  as  a  problem  in 
space  arrangement.  The  size  of  the  space  to  be  filled  with 
letters  having  been  determined,  the  next  step  is  to  decide  upon 
the  general  proportions  of  the  letters  best  suited  to  the  space. 
The  child  experiments  with  charcoal  to  find  whether  square  or 
tall  letters  best  fill  the  space.  When  a  decision  has  been  made,  the 
letters  are  drawn  with  the  brush,  using  ink  or  paint.  The 
design  for  a  book-cover  having  been  previously  worked  out  as 
to  massing,  (see  illustration,  p.  36),  the  child  next  considers  the 
color  of  the  letters  in  relation  to  the  tone  of  the  paper  and  the 
tone  of  the  border,  if  a  border  is  used.  The  fact  that  the  letters 
must  be  simple  in  line,  good  in  proportion,  and  in  massing  and 
coloring  must  be  such  that  they  appear  to  belong  to  the  space  on 
which  they  are  placed,  makes  the  problem  of  lettering  a  valuable 
one  from  the  artistic  standpoint. 

The  use  of  illustration  in  the  art  course  depends  for  its  value 
upon  a  knowledge  of  spacing,  massing,  and  coloring,  and  as 
such  must  be  distinguished  from  mere  story-telling.  At  various 
times  during  the  year  landscape  composition,  animal  pose,  and  ob- 
ject drawing  are  used  as  subjects,  and  so  used  that  they  embody 
the  principles  of  art.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
child  unconsciously  applies  his  art  principles  to  his  illustrations. 
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Bearing  in  mind  that  art  instruction  in  the  schools  has  for  its 
purpose  an  appreciation  of  harmony  and  not  primarily  the 
production  of  a  work  of  art,  we  study  not  only  good  pictures. 
but  also  fine  examples  of  architecture,  sculpture,  textibs, 
furniture,  and  pottery.  These  examples  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  child  in  connection  with  his  simple  exercises  in 
order  that  art  may  become  unconsciously  a  vital  part  of  his  life. 
The  recognition  of  harmony  in  color,  for  instance,  is  not  a  thing 
that  may  be  reasoned  out  or  learned  from  books.  It  is  an 
unconscious  development  brought  about  by  a  constant  associa- 
tion with  the  best  works  in  color. 

Building  upon  the  work  in  spacing,  massing,  and  coloring 
of  the  four  preceding  years,  the  children  in  the  fifth  grade  proceed 
from  the  breaking  up  into  harmonious  sizes  and  shapes  of  the 
space  enclosed  within  the  square  to  that  enclosed  within  the 
rectangle;  from  massing  in  three  tones  to  five  tones;  in  deaHng 
with  color  from  dark  and  light  to  dark,  medium,  and  light, 
and  in  hue  from  combinations  of  two  colors  to  combinations  of 
three. 

One  of  the  most  successful  problems  of  the  year  is  the  design 
for  a  tile  which  is  to  be  made  from  clay,  glazed,  and  fired  under 
the  direction  of  the   manual -training  teacher.      The   tile  is  a 


square,  and  since  a  square  is  the  simplest  space  for  children  to 
handle,  the  problem  in  spacing  the  design  is  a  suitable  one  with 
which  to  begin  the  design  work.     By  examples  and  questions  the 
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children  are  guided  to  observe  the  principle  of  principal  and 
subordinate  masses.  A  number  of  charcoal  sketches  are  made. 
A  choice  of  these  furnishes  opportunity  for  discussing  why 
certain  designs  are  fine  and  others  commonplace.  Massing 
the  chosen  design  in  as  many  arrangements  of  three  and  five 
tones  as  the  child  chooses,  not  only  delights  him  because  of  his 
instinctive  desire  to  find  out  what  changes  take  place  in  the 
appearance  of  the  design  by  a  change  in  the  amount  of  gray, 
black,  or  white  used,  but,  what  is  more  important,  he  sees  and 
appreciates  the  fact  that  good  spacing  will  not  ensure  good 
massing.  A  good  design  in  spacing  may  be  obscured  by  poor 
massing.  When  good  massing  is  joined  to  fine  spacing,  the  child 
is  ready  to  consider  color.  The  tones  of  color  as  well  as  the  hue 
are  considered. 

From  this  problem  dealing  with  the  square,  we  advance  to  the 
same  problem  with  the  rectangle.  This  problem  takes  the 
form  of  a  book-cover,  or  a  portfolio,  and  is  worked  out  just  as  the 
tile  problem  was.  One  additional  clement,  that  of  lettering, 
enters  here  and  is  based  upon  the  work  done  in  the  fourth  year. 


Bowl  B-iih  Greek  border 


History  awakens  an  interest  in  Greek  and  Roman  art;  there- 
fore, it  is  here  that  we  make  a  beginning  of  art  history  as  well  as 
strive  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  art  of  these  people. 
Any  number  of  subjects  are  suggested  by  this  fertile  field.  The 
study  of  pictures,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  vase  forms  is 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  simple  exercises  of  the  class; 
for  example,  the  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  can  be  more  nearly  ap- 
preciated after  the  class  has  been  studying  rhythm,  the  Moses 
of  Michel  Angelo  after  attempts  at  pose  drawing,  and  so  on. 
Nature  drawing,  object  drawing,  and  pose  drawing  are   used 
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throughout  the  year  as  they  oflEer  opportunities  for  working  out 

harmonies  of  space,  mass,  and  color.     In  a  still-life  group,  the 

teacher  chooses  the  objects  with  regard  to  large  and  small  masses, 

dark  and   light  masses,   harmonious  colors,   and  elements  of 

perspective  involved.     She   first  directs  the  attention  to  the 

placing  of  the  group  upon  the  paper.     This  outline  drawing 

of  the  group  is  a  lesson  in  line  and  is  repeated  until  the  children 

intelligently  secure  a  good  line  quality.     If  necessary  to  hold 

the  interest  of  the  class,  the  objects  are  changed.     The  experience 

gained  by  criticising  the  drawings  of  the  class  at  the  close  of 

each  recitation  is  very  valuable.     The  next  step  is  a  lesson  on 

painting  the  spaces  in  black  and  as  many  tones  of  gray  as  are 

needed  to  enable  the  children  to  recognize  and  express  relative 

values  of  color.      Finally  the   attention  is  centred  upon  the 

difference  in  hue. 

When  the  children  leave  the  fifth-year  art  work  they  should 

understand  the  principles  of  repetition,  subordination,  symmetry, 

and  proportion  as  related  to  spacing.     In  massing  they  should  be 

able  to  handle  combinations  of  three,  four,  and  five  tones,  and 

in  color  to  understand  the  difference  between  hue  and  dark  and 

light. 

E.  M. 


MUSIC 
Grades  IV  and  V 

When  we  begin  to  teach  the  children  to  sing  in  their  first 
school  year  our  main  object  is  to  get  them  to  enjoy  it.  We 
give  them  songs  which  they  can  understand  and  in  which,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  melodies  express  the  sentiment  of  the  words. 
The  children  soon  learn  to  see  the  close  connection  between  the 
words  and  the  melody,  and  between  the  words  and  the  rhythm. 
This  helps  them  to  sing  with  meaning  and  expression.  From 
the  very  start  we  try  to  keep  the  children's  singing  simple  and 
natural  so  that  they  talk  their  songs,  but  use  their  singing  voices. 
They  are  often  encouraged  to  sing  their  own  thoughts  instead  of 
talking  them,  such  as  singing  their  ** Good-morning**  and  ** Good- 
bye," and  some  of  their  questions  and  answers.  This  practice 
of  thought-singing  develops  in  the  second  and  third  years  into 
song-making.  Instead  of  singing  a  question,  answer,  or  short 
statement,  the  children  make  up  couplets  and  try  to  sing  them 
so  that  the  rhythm  and  the  melody  will  suit  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  After  a  time,  by  frequently  noticing  the  way  the 
ttmes  of  their  sentence-songs  and  rote-songs  go  up  and  down 
and  by  sketching  the  tunes  with  dashes,  they  easily  build  the 
staff  on  which  to  put  their  own  tunes  so  that  they  may  be  kept. 

Parallel  with  this  melody-picturing  and  staff-btiilding  goes 

the  development  of  the  rhythmical  sense.     The  children  in  the 

first  and  second  grades  have  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  clapping 

to  their  rote-songs  and  in  swinging  their  hands  to  mark  the 

pulses.     After  much  practice  in  clapping  and  swinging  to  songs 

and  Mother  Goose  rhymes  they  are  able  to  make  the  circles 

and  dashes  upon  the  board.     The  next  step  is  that  of  learning 

the  values  of  notes  to  represent  the  circles  and  dashes.    In  order 

to  write  their  sentence  songs  upon  the  staff,  the  children  must 

understand  the  fixed  pitch  relationship  of  the  lines  and  spaces 

of  the  staff,  and  the  intervals  of  whole  and  half  steps  which  they 

represent.     This  interesting  investigation  is  carried  on  in  the 

third  year.     With  a  knowledge  of  the  pitch  relationship  of  the 

staff  and  of  note  values,  the  children  of  the  third  grade  are  ready 
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to  write  their  own  songs  in  regular  musical  form,  and  to  sing 
simple  exercises  and  songs  from  the  board  and  from  their  music- 
readers.  This  briefly  sketches  the  work  of  the  first  three  school 
years.  The  January  and  September  nimibers  of  the  Teachers 
College  Record  for  1906  contain  a  more  detailed  account. 

For  three  years  the  children  have  been  working  from  the 
sound  of  a  phrase  to  its  representation  in  notation.  With  the 
fourth  year  the  order  is  reversed,  and  they  begin  to  work  from 
the  notation  to  the  soimd.  Their  three  years'  work  has  fur- 
nished them  with  a  knowledge  of  musical  notation  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  sing  simple  phrases  after  having  studied  the 
melody  and  its  rhythm  separately.  Now  we  wish  them  to  be 
able  to  combine  at  sight  the  melody  and  rh>i;hm  of  a  song, 
phrase  by  phrase. 

As  an  aid  towards  combining  rhythmic  and  pitch  relation- 
ships we  give  such  practice  as  the  following: 

(i)     Supplying  the  rhythm  to  a  given  pitch      outline. 

;•    pitch       '•  •*      rhythmic     *' 

Changing  the    pitch      outline  of  a  motive. 

rhythmic      *'       '* 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


t  ( 


i« 


(\.)Jj£i9uZiLL  a.ne..5^9f)n.  ^f  >i».  7?^  »i,/?. /9,7? - 


The  scale  ascending  and  descending  may  be  taken  as  a  pitch 
outline  and  may  be  varied  so  as  to  show  the  contrast  between 
the  whole  pulse,  the  dotted  whole  pulse,  and  the  dotted  half 
pulse. 

There  are  many  devices  for  helping  to  gain  speed  in  this 
phrase-reading.  One  is  to  have  a  staff  upon  the  blackboard 
with  a  key  and  a  time  signature  but  no  notes.  The  children 
watch  very  closely  while  a  short  phrase  is  being  pointed  in  good 
rhythm  upon  the  lines  and  spaces,  and  then  sing  the  phrase 
from  memory.  The  exercise  is  varied  by  writing  a  short  phrase 
in  notation  upon  the  blackboard.  The  class  is  allowed  a  few 
seconds  to  look  it  through  and  then  it  is  erased  and  sung  from 
memory.  Phrases  are  also  written  upon  the  board  or  upon  a 
chart  and  screened  from  view.  These  are  uncovered  one  at  a 
time,  covered  again,  and  sung  from  memory.     Different  keys 
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are  used  in  the  sight-reading  work,  adding  to  those  used  in  the 
previous  grades  the  keys  of  D,  Dfc,  E,  Efc,  A,  Ab.  Simple 
phrases  such  as  those  in  the  illustrations  are  given  the  children 
to  re-write  in  one  or  two  different  keys.  They  will  find 
after  singing  an  exercise  in  different  keys  that  although  the 
tune  is  the  same,  when  sang  in  a  higher  or  lower  key,  it  has 
an  entirely  different  effect. 

It  is  excellent  practice  for  the  children  to  write  the  notation 
for  some  of  the  easy  phrases  in  their  rote-songs.  We  tell  them 
what  key  to  use,  and,  if  necessary,  help  them  to  decide  what  note 


fJ|j  Jjj|jrj,ii 


(3)  ^J  Co^^trj  '"^is   of  Thee, 


Pi'fcli    outurie    cl^an^eU. 


f,  J  J  i  l'.L  J  J 


the  phrase  begins  on.  If  it  is  too  difficult  for  them  to  write  the 
tune  and  its  rhythm  at  the  same  time,  they  first  write  just 
the  heads  of  the  notes  on  the  staff  to  picture  the  pitch  outline 
and  then  put  in  their  values.  They  are  also  able  with  a  little 
help  to  write  the  notation  for  their  original  songs. 

The  process  of  song-making  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  third 
grade,  only  the  rhymes  may  be  longer  if  desired,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  make  the  melody  and  the  rhythm  more  closely  ex- 
press the  thought  or  action  of  the  words.  The  songs  are  made 
individually  and  by  the  class  as  a  whole.     When  made  by  the 
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class,  of  course  each  member  has  a  chance  to  contribute  lines 
to  the  verse  or  a  phrase  to  the  tune. 

Z 


^  I 


f  f  I    Mrf  'I  I  1 


S'hw^STmt '^i^-Yo^yJi^    7a|l$  #ji  kiHs   ^tj  tr4AS    IhJl    ^f^u^-nJl. 


Sejs«Jgirti  ¥ir9u,U  like  to  ^bj  Zn-fktiifw  flid  lire-f«-H|  d<ij. 


The  song  illustrated  above  was  made  by  one  division  of  the 
grade  early  in  the  year.  The  verse  was  made  by  one  member 
of  the  class;  the  class  as  a  whole  decided  what  rhythm  to  use 
by  swinging  circles  to  the  verse,  and  the  tune  was  made  phrase 
by  phrase  by  different  ones.  The  tune  was  started  high  because 
of  the  thought  of  the  snow  coming  from  the  sky .  After  the  song 
was  completed,  the  children  noticed  that  they  had  sung  ** hills" 
high:  "trees'*  a  little  lower;  and  "ground"  lower  still.  They 
tried  to  express  the  thought  of  girls  and  boys  playing  in  the 
snow  by  using  the  quicker  notes  running  up  and  down. 

We  still  teach  rote-songs,  in  the  singing  of  which  we  re- 
quire greater  concentration  upon  the  thought  expressed.  While 
the  song  is  being  learned,  the  meaning  of  the  different  phrases 
is  discussed,  and  the  children  help  to  decide  how  the  song  should 
be  simg  so  as  to  bring  out  the  peculiar  meaning  of  each  phrase. 
By  talking  about  the  song  in  this  way  the  children  gain  very 
similar  ideas  of  its  meaning.,  so  that  when  they  sing  it  together 
the  expression  is  much  more  unified.  Each  one  in  the  chorus 
must  try  to  picture  the  song  mentally  while  singing  it,  and  then 
try  to  sing  it  so  as  to  make  pictures  come  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  listen.  Take  as  an  example  the  song  with  the  words 
by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman: 

"At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed, 
I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead, 
They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadow  of  the  night." 

The  pictiu-e  that  these  words  suggested  to  the  children,  and 
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which  they  tried  to  suggest  by  their  singing  to  their  listeners, 
was  dark  and  quiet  with  bright  stars  overhead.  They  imagined 
these  stars  were  white  daisies  which  a  very  graceful  lady  was 
picking.  Then  the  picture  changed  and  there  were  no  more 
daisies  in  the  field  overhead,  but  down  on  the  ground  there  was 
a  field  covered  with  them,  which  the  fair  lady  had  dropped  from 
the  sky.  The  class  sang  the  whole  song  softly  and  smoothly, 
but  made  a  slight  change  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  verse 
where  it  tells  about  arising  in  the  morning.  They  tried  to  em- 
phasize the  important  words  that  would  help  make  the  picture, 
such  as  evening,  bed,  and  stars.  The  class  was  much  amused 
when  it  was  mentioned  that  the  audience  must  be  made  to 
"see  stars." 

Each  one  in  the  chorus  must  be  responsible  for  his  share 
not  only  in  concentrating  upon  the  thought  of  the  song,  but  in 
watching  the  chorus  leader.  Although  in  previous  grades  the 
children  have  been  taught  to  work  together,  they  are  now  even 
more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  every  one's  watching. 
The  leader  has  a  number  of  signals  which  the  chorus  understands, 
and  by  means  of  these  he  is  able  to  keep  the  chorus  together 
and  to  make  each  member  do  exactly  what  he  wants  at  exactly 
the  same  instant,  if  they  are  all  watching  him.  Careful  watching 
and  careful  leading  bring  a  unity  into  the  chorus  singing  which 
gives  satisfaction  not  only  to  the  listeners,  but  to  the  chorus 
and  its  leader. 

A  clear,  free  tone  is  an  essential  of  good  chorus  singing.  One 
voice  a  little  below  pitch,  or  of  a  rough,  strident  quality,  will 
spoil  the  good  tone  of  a  chorus.  So  special  ear  and  voice  train- 
ing is  given  those  whose  voices  are  either  unpleasant  or  not  true 
to  pitch.  The  tone-quality  of  a  chorus  as  a  whole  can  be  im- 
proved by  regularly  imitating  the  leader  in  singing  sustained 
tones  on  various  pitches  with  different  vowel  sounds.  Good 
standing  or  sitting  positions  are  insisted  upon  during  such  prac- 
tice and  in  all  chorus  drill.  When  standing  to  sing  the  children 
stand  firmly  on  both  feet  with  the  body  and  head  well  erect, 
even  though  they  are  obliged  to  sing  from  books.  When  sitting 
they  sit  as  far  back  as  possible  in  the  chairs  with  the  trunk  of 
the  body  erect,  not  leaning  against  the  chair  back,  but  inclined 
slightly  forward  from  the  hips.  This  position  makes  deeper 
breathing  possible,  and  helps  in  strengthening  the  breath  control. 
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One  of  the  three  twenty-minute  lessons  in  each  week  is  given 
to  chorus  singing  with  the  two  divisions  of  the  grade  combined. 
In  order  to  leave  the  chorus  lesson  free  for  regular  drill,  about 
a  third  of  the  time  niust  be  taken  from  each  of  the  two  remaining 
periods  for  the  actual  learning  of  the  rote-songs.  Even  this 
time  can  be  made  partly  a  practice  time  in  sight-reading  by 
giving  the  easiest  phrases  in  the  rote  songs  as  exercises  for  the 
class  to  read  by  themselves.  And  yet  the  time  that  is  left  for 
the  practice  of  technical  difficulties  to  aid  in  sight-reading  is 
very  short.  This  means  that  regular  and  intense  work  must 
be  done,  and  that  as  much  as  possible  must  be  accomplished 
during  the  fourth  year,  because  from  now  on  the  time  allotted 
to  music-study  grows  less  and  less. 

The  more  practice  in  reading  the  children  can  have  in  their 
fourth  year  the  better  fitted  they  will  be  for  their  fifth  year's  work. 
They  must  be  ready  to  begin  singing  two-part  music.  As  a 
preparation  for  this,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  we 
teach  canons  or  rounds.  We  teach  a  canon  first  as  a  one-part 
song  to  the  whole  chorus,  and  then  divide  the  chorus  into  two 
divisions  and  later  into  three.  This  practice  enables  the  chil- 
dren to  carry  a  melody  independently  against  another  part. 

In  the  chorus  singing  of  the  fifth  year  we  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  tone-production  and  resonance.  Up  to  this  time  the 
children  have  succeeded  in  singing  a  clear,  smooth  tone  largely 
through  imitating  their  leader  and  aided  by  their  good  sitting 
and  standing  positions,  and  by  deep  breathing.  They  have 
unconsciously  formed  some  good  vocal  habits.  Now  they  must 
be  made  conscious  of  how  tone  is  produced  and  why  certain 
things  must  be  done  in  order  to  produce  it  well.  As  they  grow 
older  the  majority  of  them  will  become  somewhat  self-conscious 
and  will  lack  freedom  in  their  movements.  This  is  likely  to 
have  a  bad  effect  upon  their  singing.  This  difficulty  may  be 
avoided  by  helping  the  children  to  understand  a  few  principles 
of  good  tone -production  and  to  work  for  freedom  in  all  parts 
of  the  musical  apparatus.  As  the  musical  apparatus  includes 
practically  the  whole  body,  we  first  proceed  to  limber  that  up 
before  singing  and  to  keep  it  in  good  poise.  This  is  done  by 
giving  the  following  exercises: 

(i)  The  children  stand  in  the  aisles  that  each  may  have 
plenty  of  room.    All  stand  easily  erect,  then  bend  the  body 
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freely  from  the  hips,  relaxing  the  arms  and  hands.  (2)  Then 
they  gradually  raise  the  body  to  an  erect  position,  still  letting 
the  arms  hang  limply.  (3)  The  shoulders  are  made  freer  by 
working  them  forward,  backward,  upward,  and  downward,  and 
by  lifting  and  dropping  them.  (4)  The  rotary  movement  is 
applied  to  the  head  by  letting  it  drop  forward  upon  the  chest 
and  then  rolling  it  aroimd  to  the  back  and  front  again.  When 
the  head  goes  back  the  mouth  must  be  allowed  to  open  so  as  not 
to  strain  the  chords  of  the  throat  and  to  keep  the  jaw  muscles 
free. 

The  liberating  exercises  are  followed  by  breathing  exercises. 

1.  Inhale  deeply.  Retain  breath  for  five  or  six  seconds. 
Exhale  quickly  through  the  mouth. 

2.  Inhale  quickly.  Retain.  Exhale  very  slowly  by  blowing 
the  breath  out. 

The  children  are  encouraged  to  find  out  how  a  few  of  the 
most  common  musical  instruments  are  made,  the  shape  of  their 
resonance  boxes  and  how  the  air  is  set  to  vibrating  within  them 
to  make  a  tone.  It  interests  them  to  find  that  their  ovm  bodies 
are  wonderful  musical  instruments  and  that  they  must  try  to 
make  their  tones  sing  or  vibrate  inside  themselves  as  the  tone 
does  inside  the  cello,  for  instance. 

We  give  vocal  exercises  which  help  to  make  the  quality  of 
the  voices  more  even,  such  as  singing  the  vowels  d,  a,  ^,  o  on  a 
sustained  tone,  singing  a  single  vowel  sound,  or  the  singing  names 
to  a  simple  pitch  outline.  In  this  practice  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  vowel  is  the  musical  part  of  a  word  and 
should  be  sung  very  smoothly;  that  it  is  necessary  also  to  make 
the  consonants  crisp  and  distinct  in  order  to  make  the  words 
clearly   understood. 

The  technical  practice  continues  the  fourth  year's  study 
for  speed  and  accuracy  in  reading  by  phrases.  As  an  aid  in  their 
reading  and  in  their  part-singing,  we  acquaint  the  chorus  with 
three  important  chords,  the  chords  of  doh,  fait,  and  soh.  By 
the  following  process  the  children  build  these  chords:  The 
chorus  is  divided  into  three  choirs.  They  all  sing  doh,  and  the 
first  choir  sustains  it  while  the  second  and  third  sing  slowly  up 
the  scale  until  they  find  a  tone  which  sounds  well  with  doh.  Doh 
and  re  sung  together  sound  very  unpleasant,  but  doh  and  me 
harmonize  well.     The  first  choir  then  sustain  doh  and  the  second 
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me,  while  the  third  sing  up  the  scale  iintil  they  find  a  tone  har- 
monizing with  doh  and  me,  which  is  soh. 


The  whole  notes  represent  the  tones  which  are  found  to  sound 
well  together,  the  fiUed-in  notes  those  passed  over.  (See  exer- 
cise A.)  A  comparison  is  made  between  the  sotmd  of  the 
chord  in  this  position  and  in  other  positions.  When  doh  is  the 
foxmdation  tone  the  chord  sotmds  firm  and  steady.  Doh  sung 
in  the  second  position,  with  me  at  the  base,  adds  sweetness  to 
the  effect  of  the  chord.  With  me  at  the  top,  and  soh  at  the 
base,  the  chord  sotmds  much  brighter.  (See  exercise  B.)  The 
fah  and  soh  chords  are  built  in  the  same  way,  working  from 
the  doh  chord.  After  the  chorus  become  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  chords  to  sing  them  in  their  different  posi- 
tions, they  sing  them  in  progression  from  dictation  as  a 
tuning-up  exercise.  (See  exercise  C.)  The  doh  chord  is  called 
for  with  doh  at  the  base.  Then  the  three  choirs  are  asked  to 
sing  the  nearest  tone  in  the  fah  chord  and  follow  that  with  the 
doh  chord  and  so  on. 

When  the  idea  of  major  chords  is  established  the  transition 
to  the  minor  mode  is  made.  After  singing  the  tonic  chord  dohf 
me^  soh,  doh,  the  pitch  of  lah,  a  minor  third  below,  is  given  and 
the  chord  lah,  doh,  me,  lah  is  sung.  The  class  compares  the 
characteristic  difference  between  one  group  and  the  other,  andi 
starting  with  the  upper  lah,  sing  down  the  tones  of  the  natural 
minor  scale.  The  tones  used  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
major  scale.  The  difference  in  feeling  is  caused  by  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  different  starting  and  closing  tones  which  changes 
the  order  of  the  intervals.  Thus  the  natural  minor  scale  is  but 
a  different  aspect  of  the  same  group  of  tones  out  of  which  the 
major  is  made  and  is  represented  by  the  same  key  signature. 

The  third  step  is  to  show  that  this  minor  feeling  may  be  still 
further  developed  by  changing  the  upward  progression  of  the 
natural  minor  between  the  sound  names  of  me  and  lah  by 
sharping  fah  and  soh.  This  gives  the  tone  distances  from  me  to 
lah,  the  same  as  the  class  is  accustomed  to  singing  from  doh  to 
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fah.  They  are  first  sung  this  way  and  then  their  true  scale 
names  are  given  as  tpte,  fe,  se,  lah,  the  downward  scale  being  sung 
as  the  natural  minor.     This  gives  the  melodic  form  of  the  minor. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  show  that  instead  of  changing  fah  to 
fe,  it  can  be  sung  as  in  the  natural  minor  and  the  skip  made  to 
se  directly,  singing  in  this  case  the  same  both  ascending  and 
descending.  This  skip  is  easily  attained  by  singing  me,  fah,  me, 
and  lah,  se,  lah,  until  fah  and  se  are  thoroughly  in  mind;  then 
the  group  me,  fah,  se,  lah  is  easily  simg.  Thus  the  harmonic 
form  of  the  minor  is  taught. 

The  pxirpose  of  this  work  in  minor  is  to  make  clear  to  the 
children  that  many  of  the  so-called  accidentals  that  appear  in 
the  pieces  they  sing  are  but  transitions  to  the  minor  and  can  be 
easily  sung,  if  the  nature  of  the  transition  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. 

While  the  above  description  covers  the  technical  work  of 
these  grades,  that  work  in  itself  is  not  the  aim  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  music,  but  it  is  a  means  for  getting  musical  results  in 
a  more  intelligent  way  from  the  pupils.  The  pupils  feel  the 
necessity  for  practicing  the  technical  points,  because  of  the 
close  connection  kept  between  the  technique  and  the  end  it 
serves  in  expressive  singing. 

H.   L. 


PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 
Grades  IV  and  V 

In  this  short  sketch  we  will  attempt  to  give  only  two  illus- 
trations of  the  work  in  the  gymnasium  with  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades,  but  with  these  illustrations  we  will  suggest  the  change 
in  viewpoint  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

A  relay-race  is  one  of  the  fourth  grade  games.  Four  equal 
divisions  of  the  class  are  made,  and  the  lines  form  at  one  end 
of  the  room.  In  front  of  each  line  and  about  fifteen  feet  distant 
a  goal  is  set  up.  The  goal — either  a  stool  or  an  Indian  club — 
is  placed  on  the  floor  so  that  in  the  race  the  runner  may  go 
around  it.  At  a  signal  the  first  four  in  the  lines  run  (or  walk) 
across  the  floor,  around  the  goal,  and  back  to  the  starting  line. 
The  next  four  run  in  the  same  manner.  After  all  the  children 
have  tried  the  race,  the  winners  of  each  four  may  race  together. 

While  any  four  children  are  running  the  others  watch  to 
see  what  points  they  can  get  which  will  help  them  in  the  race. 
Those  who  are  to  run  try  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  racers 
who  have  preceded  them.  While  winning  the  race  is  the  ob- 
jective point  to  the  child,  the  real  value  of  the  game  to  him  is 
in  his  finding  why  he  succeeds  or  fails.  The  competition  is  only 
the  measure  by  which  he  finds  the  problem.  It  is  the  means 
through  which  he  perceives  that  different  restilts  are  obtained 
by  different  actions.  The  ability  to  adjust  himself,  by  making 
the  co5rdinations  which  he  sees  are  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quired conditions,  is  the  vital  point  of  the  game. 

When  the  children  become  conscious  of  the  problem,  and 
show  a  certain  degree  of  skill  in  meeting  it,  we  begin  to  study 
how  we  can  join  the  forces  and,  by  cooperating,  work,  not 
individual  against  individual,  but  side  against  side.  There  are 
many  new  questions  now,  for  we  attempt  to  find  how  two  or 
more  people  can,  by  working  together,  attain  a  given  end  more 
easily  than  when  they  work  alone.  The  children  very  quickly 
see  that  if  one  runner  forgets  his  place  in  the  line  and  gets  in 
the  path  of  the  next  one,  in  order  to  gain  an  advantage  for 
himself,  he  may  cause  his  side  to  lose  the  race.  While  coOper- 
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ation  makes  the  effort  less  for  the  individual,  it  makes  the  prob- 
lem of  coSrdination  much  harder.  The  child  finds  that  he  must 
act  in  relation  to  the  others  on  his  side,  as  well  as  in  relation  to 
the  goal.  The  children  work  out  for  themselves  the  rules  of  the 
game.  These  represent  the  conditions  which  make  the  problem 
the  same  for  all,  and  give  a  basis  for  judging  the  results.  In 
this  way  it  is  possible  for  one  to  learn  from  the  efforts  of  others. 

In  order  that  the  child  may  carry  over  the  knowledge  and 
interest  from  the  problem  on  which  he  has  worked,  one  game 
is  developed  from  another.  The  new  problem  always  reqoires 
more  ability  than  the  previous  one  called  forth.  In  working 
in  this  manner,  the  children  soon  realize  that  one  individual 
gains  an  advantage  over  the  others  because  he  is  able  to  make 
the  motor  adjustments  more  easily  and  more  qtiickly.  They 
see,  for  instance,  that  the  starting  position  is  important;  that 
some  children,  when  running,  use  their  arms  to  better  advan- 
tage than  others;  and  that  the  power  to  keep  up  speed,  when 
going  around  the  goal,  requires  great  accuracy  of  eye  and  control 
of  the  acting  muscles. 

It  is  such  points  as  these  that  give  the  basis  for  the  technical 
side  of  the  work.  The  gymnastic  program  is  developed  from 
the  games  and  the  other  motor  work  of  the  school.  We  arrange 
our  gymnastics,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  accord  with  the 
conventional  program:  but  when  the  psychological  factors  re- 
quire it,  we  vary  from  the  accustomed  order  and  method  of 
presentation.  What  we  desire  is  not  merely  the  anatomical 
progression  in  movement,  but  the  development  of  motor  effi- 
ciency in  order  that  the  child  may  carry  out  the  ideas  on  which 
he  is  at  work.  What  the  child  must  do  is  to  connect  his  motor 
technique  with  the  ideas  he  is  endeavoring  to  express  in  action 
if  he  is  to  have  genuine  interest  in  his  technical  training.  In 
so  relating  the  factors  we  get  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  gym- 
nastics that  is  vital  and  deep-seated.  The  gymnastics  become 
worth  while  as  the  means  to  the  end  for  which  the  child  is  striving. 
We  have  suggested  the  motor  work  in  the  school  with  which  we 
connect  the  technique.  The  manual  training  offers  great  oppor- 
tunity. We  consider  the  making  of  a  loom,  for  instance,  a 
more  highly  developed  problem  of  skill  than  the  relay  race,  and 
there  is  with  it  a  finer  degree  of  coordination  reqtiired  in  the 
technique. 
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The  attainment  of  skill  in  the  games  and  in  the  variotis  occu- 
pations represents  one  part  of  our  work.  Another  phase  is  the 
development  of  the  dance-drama.  The  dance  underlies  the  arts 
of  music  and  poetry,  differing  from  them  in  degree,  rather  than 
in  character  of  expression.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  the 
technical  training  as  the  games  of  skill  and  the  occupations, 
and  is,  in  like  manner,  made  the  basis  of  the  motor  technique. 
We  study  the  historical  dances  which  are  related  to  the  life  in  the 
school,  and  the  children  construct  their  own  dances  when  any 
subject  of  their  study  is  so  vital  to  them  that  they  wish  to  tell 
a  story  in  pantomimic  action. 
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The  story  of  Proserpina  has  been  studied  by  the  fifth  grade. 
The  children  understood  and  interpreted  it  as  a  drama  of  sum- 
mer and  winter.  They  realized  that  the  joy  of  the  summer  with 
its  flowers  and  fruit,  the  sorrow  caused  by  the  stealing  of  Pro- 
serpina by  Pluto,  and  the  joyful  retiun  of  Proserpina  to  the 
earth,  were  not  things  that  happened  only  in  the  far-off  past, 
but  stand  for  the  very  pith  of  our  own  joy  and  sorrow  in  the 
change  of  season.  They,  too,  love  the  flowers  of  summer.  They 
are  sad  when  winter  drives  them  away,  and  they  welcome  the 
first  blossoms  of  spring  with  the  greatest  glee.  The  children 
have  told  the  story  of  their  own  experience  in  a  dance-drama,  and, 
in  the  telling,  have  found  anew  the  significance  of  the  story  told 
so  long  ago.     They  chose  the  flower  for  the  symbol  in  the  panto- 
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xoime  because  it  seemed  to  them  more  significant  than  any  other, 
and  danced  the  story  in  this  form. 

1.  Stmimer's   presence,    gladly  and  gayly    gathering    the 

flowers. 

2.  Sunmier's  departiire,  sadly  and  mournfully  searching  for 

the  flowers. 

3.  Spring's  retiu-n,  finding  the  first  flower  with  the  joy  and 

hope  of  its  promise. 

This  music  (see  cut,  p.  53)  was  worked  out  with  the  class 
by  the  accompanist. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  grade  the  boys  and  girls  carry 

on  their  g)nnnasium  work  in  separate  classes,  the  boys  under  a 

man,  and  the  girls  under  a  woman.     The  work  of  the  fifth  grade 

described  above  applies  only  to  the  girls. 

C.  C. 

E.  R.  F. 

TIME  SCHEDULE 

Grade  IV 

Ntmiber  of  minutes  per  week  devoted  to  the  various 
activities: 

Reading  and  Literature 150 

Language       j 

Composition  >  ■ ^  ^o 

Spelling  ) 

Penmanship 75 

Arithmetic  150 

Geography       ) 

Nature  Study  >• ^S© 

History  ) 

Manual  Training 85 

Art 70 

Mtisic 60 

Physical  Education 80 

Recess 75 

Opening  Exercises 75 


LITERATURE  AND  READING 
Grade  V 

When  children  reach  the  fifth  grade  of  school  the  mechanical 
difiBculties  in  reading  give  them  but  little  trouble.  They 
have  read  with  pleasure  such  books  as  Kingsley's  Water  Babies, 
and  Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River.  Because  good  literature 
has  been  given  them  both  in  school  and  at  home  a  taste  for  good 
reading  has  already  been  formed  to  some  extent.  They  have 
some  knowledge  of  poetry  through  selections  read  and  memorized 
in  preceding  years.  Added  to  this  equipment  is  a  lively  interest 
in  stories  of  adventure,  in  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  old 
gods  and  heroes,  and  a  keen  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the 
coiu^age,  bravery,  and  strength  which  their  favorite  heroes 
display. 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales  and  the  Wonder  Book  are 
given  the  first  place  of  all  the  prose  selections  chosen  for  this 
year's  study.  The  principal  reason  for  this  choice  is  that  these 
stories  represent  the  best  in  literatiu'e  and  are  within  the  appre- 
ciation and  comprehension  of  the  children.  Then,  too,  the 
adventures  of  Jason  in  his  search  for  the  Golden  Fleece,  of 
Theseus  in  his  wonderful  victory  over  the  Minotaur  are  intensely 
interesting  to  oiu*  little  hero  worshippers.  In  this  school  year 
the  children  study  Greek  history,  which  is  another  reason  for 
selecting  these  tales,  although  in  choosing  our  literatiu'e  we  do 
not  consider  correlation  of  the  first  importance.  Another 
advantage  of  these  stories  is  that  many  of  them  fiunish  excellent 
material  for  dramatizing. 

The  children  are  eager  also  for  stories  of  real  life  and  Heidi, 
the  little  Swiss  girl  whose  experiences  in  town  and  coimtry  are 
so  well  told  in  Johanna  Spyri's  Heidi,  is  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Heidi  is  followed  with  much  pleasiu'e  in  her  wanderings  over  the 
Aim  with  Peter  and  the  goats,  and  altogether  this  story  makes 
life  in  Switzerland  much  more  real.  For  dramatizing,  too, 
many  parts  are  well  adapted. 

Portions  of  Ulysses  among  the  PhcBocians  are  somtimes  read, 
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using  either  the  Bryant  or  Palmer  translation.  This  has  seemed 
too  difficvilt  for  some  classes,  but  other  classes  have  been  able 
to  read  selections  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Lamb's  Story  of 
Ulysses  is  read  in  the  third  grade  and  often  the  children  delight 
to  recall  and  re-read  the  experiences  of  the  "crafty  Ulysses"  in 
his  endeavors  to  reach  his  home. 

A  ntimber  of  poems  are  also  read  during  the  year.  Each  child 
owns  a  copy  of  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know,  compiled  by 
Mary  E.  Burt,  and  several  selections  are  chosen  from  this  for 
class  study.  Some  of  the  favorites  are  "Abou  Ben  Adhem," 
"Lucy  Gray,"  ''How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix,"  and  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  The  stirring 
rhythm,  the  courage,  and  patriotism  brought  out  in  the  last  two 
named  are  much  enjoyed.  In  addition  to  the  poems  used  for 
class  study  each  pupil  is  asked  to  read  for  himself.  Frequent 
reports  are  made  on  this  reading  and  favorite  passages  read 
or  recited  before  the  class. 

Beside  the  reading  which  the  children  do  for  themselves 
the  teacher  not  infrequently  reads  to  the  class  a  single  paragraph, 
a  poem,  or  perhaps  a  long  story.  This  reading  may  be  something 
suggested  by  the  school  work,  or  it  may  be  the  teacher's  way  of 
interesting  the  class  in  some  particular  poem  or  story.  Often 
the  reading  is  done  for  the  piu-e  enjoyment  teacher  and  pupil 
will  have  from  reading  a  good  thing  together.  Howard  Pyle's 
Wonder  Clock  has  been  a  favorite  with  several  classes. 

Necessarily  the  method  of  treatment  must  vary  with  the 
different  selections.  First  of  all  the  teacher  attempts  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  author.  She  wants  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  litera- 
ture with  the  children. 

In  beginning  a  story  or  a  poem  there  is  suflScient  introduction 
to  give  the  setting  and  arouse  curiosity  and  interest.  This  is 
sometimes  done  through  discussion,  though  more  often  the 
atmosphere  is  given  by  the  teacher  in  a  few  words.  If  there  is 
too  much  introduction,  if  things  are  told  which  could  better  be 
found  out  in  the  reading,  the  story  is  sure  to  suffer.  Tanglewood 
Tales  and  the  Wonder  Book  are  approached  through  the  Greek 
history.  Places  mentioned  are  located  on  the  map.  Names 
of  characters  are  written  on  the  blackboard,  or  their  pronunciation 
found  in  the  vocabulary.  We  try  to  recall  enough  from  our 
study  of  the  early  Greeks  to  get  the  atmosphere  we  need.     Then 
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we  are  ready  for  the  story.  For  the  first  two  or  three  lessons  the 
children  read  at  sight,  or  if  interest  lags  or  the  language  proves 
too  difficult,  the  teacher  reads.  Interest  must  not  be  lost  and 
the  story  must  move.  Later  on  much  of  the  reading  is  done 
outside  of  class  time,  and  selections  only  are  read  during  the 
lesson  period.  After  the  first  lesson  or  two  on  a  story,  a  few 
minutes  are  spent  at  the  beginning  of  each  period  discussing 
briefly  what  has  already  been  read,  reproducing  portions 
of  the  story,  or  selecting  the  main  points.  If  the  children 
do  most  of  the  actual  reading  at  home,  much  of  the  class 
period  is  used  for  this  work.  We  believe,  however,  that 
throughout  this  school  year  a  large  part  of  the  time  allotted  to 
literature  in  our  programs  should  be  used  for  reading  aloud. 
This  daily  study  of  the  finest  English  we  can  give  the  children 
enlarges  their  vocabularies  and  is  the  best  kind  of  training  for  a 
correct  and  pleasing  style  of  their  own.  Then,  too,  they  need 
the  practice  in  reading  for  its  own  sake. 

In  the  first  Hawthorne  stories  which  are  read  the  children  often 
have  trouble  with  the  pronunciation  or  meaning  of  new  words. 
Little  time  is  taken  from  the  lesson  to  teach  these  words,  however; 
the  correct  pronunciation  or  definition  is  given  by  some  pupil 
or  by  the  teacher,  in  order  that  the  thread  of  the  story  shall  not 
be  broken,  and  the  reading  goes  on.  Many  of  these  words  are 
later  studied  in  the  language  or  spelling  lesson  where  the  diacriti- 
cal marks  and  the  use  of  the  dictionary  are  taught.  The  dictionary 
is  used  to  some  extent,  however,  when  the  children  are  asked 
to  read  in  preparation  for  the  literature  lesson. 

To  help  them  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  story,  and 
to  teach  them  appreciation  of  good  English,  questions  are  asked 
as  the  reading  goes  on.  These  questions  are  few  in  number  but 
should  require  thoughtful  answers.  After  reading  a  certain 
part  of  the  "Three  Golden  Apples**  these  questions  were  asked 
by  the  teacher:  "Describe  the  cup  which  Hercules  saw  coming 
toward  him  over  the  billows.  With  what  is  it  compared? 
Why?  How  does  Hawthorne  give  you  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
'intolerably  big  giant,*  Antaeus?  How  did  Hercules  know  that 
the  giant  had  been  standing  there  a  long  time?  *' 

In  almost  every  story  there  are  paragraphs  which  the  teacher 
reads.  Much  is  lost  if  the  children  are  allowed  to  blunder 
through  fine  passages  which  the  teacher's  rendering  will  make 
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clear  to  all.  If  there  is  dialogue,  characters  are  assigned  and  the 
impersonators  stand  before  the  class  and  read  each  his  own 
part.  Better  expression  is  gained  by  this  method,  and  the  way 
is  prepared  for  dramatizing,  which  is  often  used  as  a  means  of 
review. 

Not  all  the  stories  are  studied  with  the  same  amount  of  thor- 
oughness. Some  are  simply  tasted.  The  teacher  may  have  a 
"definitely  indefinite  aim, "  to  quote  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  and  the 
intelligent  reading  of  the  story  is  all  she  wishes.  Other  selections 
are  reviewed  with  a  good  deal  of  care  and  in  diflEerent  ways  to 
bring  out  the  points  which  the  teacher  wishes  to  emphasize. 
Sometimes  the  children  tell  the  story  from  an  outline  which  was 
made  through  class  discussion,  or  by  an  individual.  "The 
Dragon's  Teeth"  has  been  successfully  reviewed  in  this  way. 
Again  characters  may  be  discussed,  good  and  bad  qualities 
mentioned,  and  these  reinforced  by  quotations  from  the  text. 
One  story  is  sometimes  compared  with  another  where  points  of 
similarity  or  contrast  exist  which  the  children  will  understand. 
Often  the  entire  story  or  certain  portions  are  dramatized,  and 
acted  without  scenery  and  without  costumes  in  the  classroom. 
Last  year  "The  Minotaur"  was  given  with  costume  and  scenery. 
It  was  dramatized  by  two  members  of  the  class  after  it  had  been 
studied  in  the  classroom.     (See  Frontispiece.) 

We  never  intend  to  keep  the  children  so  long  on  one  story 
that  they  lose  interest,  although  we  may  not  have  accomplished 
all  that  we  had  first  intended.  The  ethics  of  the  story  are  not 
neglected,  but  we  try  to  avoid  moralizing. 

Poems  are  presented  to  the  class  as  wholes.  There  is  some 
preliminary  talk,  if  necessary,  to  get  the  proper  background, 
but  the  poet  is  allowed  to  tell  his  own  story.  Often  it  is  best  for 
the  teacher  to  read  the  entire  poem  to  the  class,  then,  after  a  few 
questions  or  explanations,  it  may  be  read  by  the  children,  though 
there  may  be  passages  even  in  the  second  reading  which  the 
teacher  again  interprets.  It  is  easy  to  spoil  a  selection  by  too 
many  questions.  The  poet's  impression  should  be  the  one  left 
with  the  child  without  having  him  tell  what  that  impression 
is. 

In  addition  to  the  poems  selected  for  class  study  the  children 
are  asked  to  read  for  themselves  in  Burt's  Poems  Every  Child 
Should  Know,  and  be  prepared  to  read  some  selection  to  the 
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class.  A  half  hour  is  frequently  devoted  to  this  Idnd  of  work. 
They  are  also  asked  to  memorize  selections  of  their  own  choice 
beside  those  learned  by  the  entire  class.  One  period  each  week 
is  devoted  to  the  recitation  of  memory  selections.  We  try  to  have 
quotations  learned  in  previous  years  recited  often  enough  to  keep 
them  in  mind.  The  children  especially  delight  in  repeating  the 
passages  learned  from  Alice  in  Wonderland  in  the  third  grade. 

The  year's  work  in  reading  and  literature  can  be  briefly 
summarized.  We  aim  to  give  the  children  good  literature  which 
shall  interest  them,  which  shall  present  high  ideals  of  courage, 
strength,  and  perseverance,  and  which  shall  be  models  of  good 
English  usage.  In  the  teaching  we  try  to  keep  alive  the  love  for 
good  books  by  moving  rapidly  enough  to  suit  our  impatient  little 
readers  who  are  always  anxious  to  know  what  comes  next,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  a  simple  study  of  scenes,  characters,  and 
the  development  of  the  story,  and  to  give  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tice in  story-telling.     We  try  also  to  add  some  things  worth 

while  in  the  poems  memorized. 

M.  G.  P. 


LANGUAGE 
Grade  V 

Oral  Language,  In  nearly  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
fifth  grade  ample  opportunity  is  given  for  oral  expression.  In 
the  reading  and  literature  there  is  frequent  demand  for  the 
narration  of  incidents  and  the  description  of  characters  and 
places.  History  also  affords  opportunity  for  narration,  not 
only  the  simple  time  sequence,  but  ^Iso  that  which  leads  to  a 
climax.  Mathematics  calls  for  explanation  and  conciseness  of 
statement.  Nature-study  requires  exactness  in  reporting  ob- 
servations of  birds  and  of  trees.  Geography  abounds  in  oppor- 
ttmities  for  description. 

As  clear  expression  is  dependent  upon  clear  thinking  we  say 
little  about  the  language  during  a  recitation,  but  try  to  make 
the  subject  clear.  We  do  this  by  asking  questions  which  require 
thought  and  careful  arrangement;  by  choosing  the  essentials 
in  the  selections  read  from  history,  geography,  and  other 
studies,  and  by  making  summaries  of  topics. 

There  is  some  oral  language  work,  however,  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  other  school  subjects.  Every  two  or  three  weeks 
we  have  a  half  hour  devoted  to  story-telling.  In  this  period 
the  children  tell  to  the  class  stories  which  they  have  selected 
and  studied  at  home.  These  are  often  given  with  enthusiasm 
and  expression;  frequently  the  author's  language  is  reproduced. 
This  has  proved  to  be  both  a  popular  and  a  profitable  exercise. 
In  this  exercise  better  results  have  been  gained  by  speaking 
of  the  good  points  and  choosing  the  best  stories  than  by  criti- 
cising the  poor  work.  The  children  can  be  led  to  imitate  without 
losing  enthusiasm  and  interest,  while  adverse  criticism  of  they: 
oral  expression  often  makes  them  self-conscious  and  discouraged. 

In  all  the  oral  work  we  make  rapid  corrections  in  language 
when  necessary,  giving  the  word  for  which  the  child  is  hesi- 
tating, supplying  synonyms  to  avoid  repetition,  and  using 
some  simple  device  to  get  rid  of  the  ever  recurring  and,  but,  so, 
and  then.  If  the  sentences  are  poorly  worded,  we  either  give 
the  correct  form  or  ask  the  children  to  try  again  after  thinking 
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through  just  what  they  wish  to  say.  We  also  encourage  and 
commend  the  use  of  new  words,  and  insist,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
clear  and  connected  statements.  We  make  much  of  the  good 
English  used,  and  often  analyze  it  in  a  simple  way. 

To  keep  the  interest  in  the  different  subjects  the  work  must 
move  with  some  rapidity.  Therefore,  the  problem  seems  to  be 
to  work  rapidly  enough  to  hold  this  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  distinct  gains  in  oral  expression. 

Written  Language.  Composition.  Since  so  much  oral  ex- 
pression is  required  in  the  different  subjects,  the  language 
period  is  largely  devoted  to  written  work  which  may  or  may 
not  require  oral  preparation.  The  composition  subjects  are 
largely  taken  from  other  studies.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
better  results  are  obtained  if  written  work  is  preceded  by  oral. 
Then,  too,  interest  in  the  subject  has  already  been  aroused, 
which  is  a  saving  of  time  and  also  produces  better  results.  A 
third  reason  is  that  the  composition  gives  each  child  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  he  has  gained  from  a  given  subject  and 
from  the  teacher.  The  teacher  also  has  the  opporttmity  to 
help  individuals,  as  well  as  to  test  her  own  instruction.  If  the 
children  are  familiar  with  the  subject  matter  and  are  interested 
in  it,  they  will  unconsciously  use  better  English,  and  will  also 
be  able  to  give  some  definite  attention  to  the  form  of  expression. 

Some  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  taken  from  history 
and  geography  are  The  Battle  of  Marathon,  Spartan  Training, 
Thermopylae,  Alexander,  A  Visit  to  a  Russian  Village,  A  Boat 
Ride  through  Holland.  Reproductions  of  parts  of  The  Tangle- 
wood  Tales  or  studies  of  such  characters  as  Jason  and  Theseus 
have  proved  of  interest  and  value.  In  these  the  children  often 
show  that  they  have  gained  many  new  words  and  expressions. 
The  dramatizing  of  these  stories  in  whole  or  in  part  has  been  a 
feature  of  the  English  work.  Last  year  The  Minotaur  was  drama- 
tized by  a  group  of  children,  and  the  play  was  given  with  scenery 
and  costumes.  The  arrangement  in  acts  and  scenes  was  almost 
entirely  the  children's  work.  In  deciding  upon  and  obtaining 
costumes  and  scenery  they  were  helped  by  the  teacher  and  other 
friends.  Even  in  this  the  children  did  a  great  deal  by  hunting 
up  illustrations  showing  Greek  costtunes,  and  by  making  nu- 
merous visits  to  the  Art  Musetims.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  play:    (See  Frontispiece.) 
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Act  I. — Scene  i 

Place — ^Trozene,  Argolis.     In  the  woods. 
Characters — iEthra  (Theseus'  mother),  Theseus. 
Curtain  rises  and  shows  jEthra  and  Theseus  seated  on  a  large 
stone. 


Theseus 


jEthra 


Theseus 
jEthra 


Theseus 

jEthra 

Theseus 


jEthra 


Theseus 
jEthra 


/Ethra 


Theseus 


"Oh,  mother,  you  tell  me  my  father  is  a  great  king,  why 
do  I  never  see  him?" 

"Indeed,  he  is  a  king,  a  good  and  noble  king,  my  dear 
son;  but  a  monarch  has  his  people  to  care  for, 
and  he  cannot  spare  time  for  his  little  boy  nor 
for  his  wife.  ** 

"But,  mother,  where  is  my  father,  and  why  are  we  stay- 
ing here  with  grandfather  in  Argos?" 

"Your  father  is  the  great  king  ^geus  who  rules  over 
Attica,  and  we  are  here  because  your  father  lived 
here  before  he  was  called  to  Attica." 

"Well,  mother,  then  cannot  I  go  to  Attica  and  see  him? 
Oh!  I  so  long  to  see  my  father!" 

"Your  father  dwells  in  the  famous  City  of  Athens,  and 
you  are  too  small  to  take  such  a  journey. " 

"But  I  am  growing  fast,  mother.  Grandfather  keeps 
my  measure  on  the  door  in  the  Throne  Room 
at  the  Royal  Palace.  Do  come  and  look  at  it, 
mother,  and  see  how  fast  I  grow." 

"Not  now,  my  son,  but  I  will  look  at  it  sometime.  You 
need  to  grow  strong  as  well  as  tall,  for  it 
requires  strength  for  such  a  long  journey." 

"Oh,  how  soon  do  you  think  I  shall  be  strong 
enough?" 

*  *  Why,  you  are  only  a  little  boy.     See  if  you  can  lift 
this  rock  on  which  we  are  sitting." 
(Theseus  vainly  tries  to  lift  rock.) 

"You  see  how  it  is,  my  Theseus,  you  need  far  more 
strength  before  you  can  go  to  Athens  and  tell 
King  iEgeus  that  you  are  his  son,  for  on  the  way 
you  will  meet  with  many  dangers. " 

"Oh,  mother,  how  shall  I  know  when  I  have  this 
great  strength?" 
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Mthra 

Theseus 

jEthra 


Theseus 

jEthra 


Theseus 


jEihra 


"When  you  can  lift  this  large  stone.   Then  and  not  tUl 

then  can  you  venture  on  this  journey." 
**  And  if  I  do  lift  the  stone  will  you  give  me  permission 

to  go?" 
**Yes,  when  you  have  accomplished  this  and  can  show 
me  what  is  hidden  beneath  it,  I  promise  to  let 
you  go. " 
** Something  hidden  beneath  it!     What  can  it  be?     I 

will  try  again  and  struggle  till  I  succeed. " 
**Do  not  worry  yourself  about  it  now,  for  you  are  young, 
and  I  do  not  want  you  to  leave  me  for  many  years  to 
come,   oh  my  Theseus." 
''Dear  mother,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you,  but  I  long 
so  to  see  my  father!     How  can    I    get   strong 
quickly?" 
"You  must  take  good  care  of  your  body,  and  we  will 
come  here  ever}'  day  so  you  may  practice.     If 
you  are  patient  and  good,  the  great  and  good  Zeus 
will    give    you    your   strength,    my    son.      Be 
patient!" 

Many  chapters  from  Heidi  have  been  dramatized  and  given 
in  the  classroom  without  scenery  and  without  costume.  Ac- 
counts of  class  or  group  excursions  for  the  study  of  trees  and 
birds  are  occasionally  used  as  composition  subjects.  Two  ex- 
cursions to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  one  to  study  the  Acrop- 
olis and  the  Parthenon,  the  other  to  study  the  Pantheon,  the 
old  Roman  chariot  and  other  objects  of  interest,  have  furnished 
excellent  material  for  composition  work.  During  the  year  the 
children  study  a  few  pictures.  They  are  sometimes  asked  to 
write  a  description  of  a  picture  or  tell  a  story  which  it  suggests. 

Our  elementary  school  paper.  School  Days,  is  published  every 
month  of  the  school  year.  This  gives  the  children  an  incentive 
to  write  of  individual  experiences,  to  produce  imaginary  stories, 
and  to  try  their  hand  at  verse-making.  One  of  the  accepted 
contributions  is  given  below. 

Winter 

When  the  snow  falls  from  the  leaden  sky 
And  covers  the  woods  and  the  hill, 
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When  the  brook  that  used  to  run  merrily  by 

Is  silent,  frozen,  and  still, 
Those  are  the  da)rs  that  the  children  love 

For  then  they  can  skating  go 
And  coasting  down  the  long  smooth  hill 

Or  play  in  the  soft,  white  snow. 
No  gentle  breeze  that  in  summer  blows 

Is  half  so  dear  to  me 
As  the  hoarse,  bluff  voice  of  the  winter  wind 

As  it  calls  to  us  in  glee. 
And  children's  voices  answer 

In  joy  to  the  wind's  glad  call 
And  a  happy  day  in  the  children's  hearts 

Is  the  day  of  the  first  snowfall. 

Titles  of  other  contributions  that  appeared  in  the  school 
magazine  are  **A  Christmas  in  Germany,"  **The  Snowman,'* 
•'Enid  and  the  Witch,"  ** Discovery  of  the  Hudson  River," 
••Avalon  by  the  Sea." 

Unless  the  subject-matter  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren, it  is  necessary  to  spend  some  time  in  oral  preparation 
for  the  written  work.  If  the  children  are  to  do  their  best,  they 
must  know  definitely  what  is  required  and  enter  on  their  task 
with  a  certain  amotmt  of  enthusiasm.  Just  how  much  'pre- 
paratory work  is  necessary  is  often  a  difficult  question  to  decide. 
It  depends  very  much  on  the  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the 
subject,  the  attitude  of  the  children  at  the  particular  hour,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  teacher.  There  are  always  children  in 
every  class  who  are  more  quickly  interested  than  others  and 
who  seem  almost  at  a  glance  to  understand  what  is  required. 
The  influence  of  their  enthusiasm  and  knowledge,  both  of  which 
become  apparent  in  this  preliminary  work,  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  slower  children. 

An  outline  is  usually  given  the  class  to  guide  them  in  the 
arrangement  of  topics.  This  outline  is  sometimes  given  by  the 
teacher,  sometimes  it  is  the  result  of  class  discussion.  As  a  rule 
it  is  placed  on  the  blackboard  for  reference .  Later  in  the  year  each 
child  is  often  asked  to  make  his  own  outline.  However  the  out- 
line is  made  it  should  be  a  simple  one,  rarely  of  more  than 
three  or  four  topics,  including  the  introduction  and  conclusion. 
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Most  of  the  compositions  are  short.  We  do  not  sectire 
brevity  by  limiting  the  children  to  so  many  words  or  pages,  but 
by  using  simple  outlines,  limiting  the  subject,  and  by  having 
the  class  write  on  certain  selected  topics  from  a  longer  outline. 
Assigning  the  different  topics  in  an  outline  to  special  groups 
has  proved  to  be  an  interesting  and  profitable  exercise  in 
composition. 

The  actual  writing  is  done  either  in  the  classroom,  or  at  home 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  home  study  required.  Often  a  subject 
is  assigned  and  the  children  are  asked  to  make  home  preparation 
for  the  writing  by  taking  notes,  reading  certain  references,  or 
by  making  an  outline.  Then  the  writing  is  done  in  the  class- 
room. Sometimes  the  preparation  is  made  in  the  classroom, 
and  the  writing  is  done  at  home,  and  frequently  both  preparation 
and  writing  make  a  single  class  exercise.  The  compositions 
when  finished  are  read  aloud  to  the  class  in  whole  or  in  part, 
either  by  the  teacher  or  the  children.  This  part  of  the  work  is 
much  enjoyed  by  all.  After  a  composition  has  been  read,  the 
author  is  given  the  opportunity  to  make  the  first  comment  on 
his  own  work.  Then  the  other  children  are  asked  to  criticise 
the  paper  as  to  interest,  the  beginning  (is  it  a  good  introduction  ?) , 
the  ending  (does  it  round  out  the  topic?),  the  repetition  of  words 
and  phrases,  clearness  of  statement,  and  adherence  to  facts. 
We  insist,  as  far  as  possible,  on  constructive  criticism,  and 
commend  the  good  points  in  each  paper.  Much  better  restdts 
ate  gained  in  written  English,  as  well  as  in  oral,  by  commending 
the  good  most  generously  instead  of  making  defects  the  burden 
of  the  criticisms. 

The  criticisms  of  the  children  and  the  teacher  are  noted  in 
writing  by  the  authors,  who  are  now  asked  to  correct  and  im- 
prove their  own  work.  The  papers  which  have  not  been  read 
and  criticised  by  the  children  are  looked  over  by  the  teacher 
who  indicates  in  red  ink  the  changes  to  be  made.  In  making 
these  corrections  and  improvements  the  pupils  are  asked  some- 
times to  re-write  the  entire  paper,  sometimes  simply  the  parts 
which  are  to  be  changed.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
by  returning  compositions  for  correction  a  month  or  more  after 
they  were  written. 

The  children  are  not  asked  to  correct  all  their  compositions. 
Often  the  papers  are  read  by  the  teacher,  the  common  errors 
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noted  and  made  the  subject  of  the  next  language  lesson.  In 
these  lessons  spelling,  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  etc.,  receive 
attention.  The  aim  in  this  work  is  to  teach  the  children  to 
apply  their  knowledge  of  punctuation,  and  of  capitals,  and  to 
make  them  critical  of  their  own  writing.  Considerable  attention 
is  given  to  the  form  of  the  composition.  There  must  be  margins 
at  the  left  side  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper,  paragraphs 
must  be  indented,  and  the  penmanship  must  be  the  best  which 
the  children  can  produce  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  speed. 

Another  form  of  composition  work  which  is  used  throughout 
the  year  is  letter  writing.  The  form  of  the  social  letter  has  been 
taught  in  previous  grades.  The  arrangement  and  punctuation 
of  the  heading,  etc.,  still  require  a  great  deal  of  drill.  Most  of 
the  letters  written  are  to  real  persons — ^members  of  the  family 
away  from  home,  school  friends,  or  classmates  absent  from  school. 
The  imaginary  letter  is  occasionally  asked  for.  Heidi  writing 
to  Klara  from  her  mountain  home  has  been  a  favorite  subject. 
The  business  letter,  too,  receives  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Last 
year  each  child  wrote  a  letter  to  some  business  firm  which  re- 
quired a  reply.  This  proved  very  interesting  and  the  results 
were  excellent. 

The  ptmctuation  needed  in  the  written  work  largely  deter- 
mines the  points  to  be  taught  and  the  drill  required.  The  rules 
taught  in  previous  years  need  to  be  kept  in  constant  review. 
The  new  rules  given  are:  the  use  of  the  comma  after  yes  and  no, 
after  persons  addressed,  in  series,  and  in  quotations.  For 
statements  of  these  rules  the  children  are  referred  to  Buehler 
and  Hotchkiss's  Modern  English  Lessons,  which  also  contains 
many  exercises  for  punctuation. 

Dictation  and  Spelling.  In  this  grade  a  prominent  place 
is  given  to  dictation.  For  this  work  short  fables  are  used, 
poems,  words  of  songs,  short  quotations  from  prose  and  poetry, 
selections  from  geography,  history,  and  other  school  subjects. 
Sometimes  the  selection  is  read,  perhaps  studied  by  the  child- 
ren. Difficult  words  are  pointed  out  by  the  teacher  or  written 
on  \he  blackboard  and  divided  into  syllables.  Children  may 
be  asked  to  observe  the  spelUng  of  certain  words,  then  close 
their  books  and  write  these  words  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper. 
Pronimciation  is  studied  by  using  the  dictionary.  Punctuation 
is  noticed  and  explained  when  necessary.      Then  books  are 
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closed  and  sentences  are  dictated.  Often  a  selection  is  assigned 
for  home  study  and  dictated  to  the  class  as  a  spelling 
exercise,  or  it  may  be  given  for  home  study  and  written  from 
memory.  We  use  this  method  often  in  learning  the  words  of 
songs. 

For  formal  spelling  lessons,  we  take  words  from  the  different 
school  subjects,  abbreviations  frequently  used  in  arithmetic 
and  geography,  proper  names,  and  words  misspelled  in  the 
written  work  of  the  class,  and  use  also  lists  from  the  Rational 
Spelling  Book,  Part  II,  which  contains  the  common  synonyms 
and  homonyms. 

Poor  enunciation  and  slovenly  pronunciation  are  sometimes 
the  cause  of  poor  spelling.  To  remedy  this,  in  assigning  the 
lesson  we  make  sure  that  children  are  able  to  pronounce  all  the 
words,  frequently  have  words  divided  into  syllables,  and  give 
some  drill  with  special  reference  to  clear  enunciation.  The 
dictionary  is  used  in  connection  with  this  exercise,  not  only  to 
teach  the  children  the  correct  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
words,  but  also  to  give  instruction  and  drill  in  its  use. 

Oral  spelling  usually  precedes  the  written  work.  In  the 
written  spelling  the  words  may  be  arranged  in  colimins,  per- 
haps divided  into  syllables;  more  often  they  are  written  in 
sentences,  either  dictated  by  the  teacher  or  original  with  each 
child.  It  has  been  foimd  helpful  to  have  each  child  keep  a  list 
of  his  own  misspelled  words  on  which  he  is  examined  frequently. 
Spelling  matches  have  been  found  to  be  stimulating  and  to  give 
an  excellent  review. 

Grammar.  Scarcely  a  beginning  is  made  in  the  study  of 
grammar.  That  part  of  the  English  work  is  left  for  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades.  The  recognition  of  the  sentence  is  dwelt 
uxK)n  until  the  children  grasp  the  idea  that  a  group  of  words 
is  not  a  sentence  tmless  it  expresses  a  complete  thought.  Then 
the  different  kinds  of  sentences  are  taught. 

The  language  work  of  the  fifth  grade  is  an  attempt  to  give 
the  children  the  drill  they  need  in  language  forms,  to  improve 
oral  and  written  expression,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  criti- 
cise and  improve  their  own  work. 

M.  G.  P. 


ARITHMETIC 

Grade  V 

In  its  power  to  sustain  interest  the  arithmetic  of  the  fifth- 
grade  may  properly  be  placed  with  geography,  history,  or 
nattire-study.  The  children  come  from  the  fourth  grade  with 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  whole  numbers.  By  a  working 
knowledge  is  meant  that  they  can  read  and  write  numbers  up 
to  billions,  that  they  know  the  multiplication  tables,  and  can 
add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide.  In  the  fifth  grade  they 
use  fractions  and  decimals. 

The  outline  of  the  work  is  as  follows: 
Special  work:  Common  and  decimal  fractions. 

1.  Counting,  By  7's,  9's,  i2*s,  etc.,  as  a  rapid  review  of 
addition  and  multiplication. 

2.  Integers.  Oral:  Rapid  drill  in  review  of  the  four  oper- 
ations. Written:  Abstract  and  concrete  problems  involving^ 
the  four  operations.  Emphasis  upon  proof  of  work,  upon 
accuracy  and  rapidity. 

3.  Common  fractions.  Fractions  classified  and  terms 
defined.  Oral :  Special  attention  to  business  fractions.  Written : 
Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  easy 
fractions.  Least  common  multiple  developed  and  applied  in 
addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions.  Cancellation  developed 
and  applied  in  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions. 

4.  Decimal  Fractions.  Principles  of  decimal  notation  de- 
veloped from  the  writing  of  U.  S.  money.  Relation  to  common 
fractions  emphasized.  Oral:  Reading  of  decimal  fractions. 
Reduction  of  simple  decimals  to  common  fractions.  Written: 
Addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  of  decimals.  Special 
emphasis  upon  decimal  equivalents  of  the  business  fractions. 

5.  Problems,  Concrete  problems  in  all  work  of  the  grade. 
Problems  may  involve  more  than  one  operation.  Information 
groups  of  problems. 

Smith's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  is  used,  and  is  followed 
so  far  as  method'is  concerned.  Young  and  Jackson's  Arithmetics 
are  used  for  supplementary  work. 
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Long  division  being  taught  late  in  the  fourth  grade,  and 
heing  a  comparatively  diffictdt  matter  with  little  children,  needs 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  fifth  year.  It 
must  be  recalled  step  by  step  after  the  long  summer  holiday, 
and  much  practice  must  be  given  before  the  children  become 
proficient  in  its  use. 

The  essential  processes  which  form  the  work  of  the  first 
four  years  are  quite  as  important  in  the  fifth  and,  through  all 
the  development  of  new  work,  they  are  kept  in  mind  by  vigorous 
abstract  drill.  This  drill  forms  a  vital  part  of  every  lesson. 
Sometimes  it  is  counting  by  3*s,  4*s,  7*s,  or  lo's  up  to  100 's.  This 
reviews  the  multiplication  tables  very  effectively  in  a  relatively 
short  time.  Sometimes  the  drill  takes  the  form  of  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  abstract  problems  in  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, or  division  as 

7  +  9i  8  +  7,  IS  -  7»  6  X9,  7  X8,  72^8. 
In  a  five-minute  exercise  every  child  has  an  opportunity  to  recite 
several  times  and  if  no  pupil  has  failed  during  that  time,  the 
children  often  clap  their  hands  with  delight  and  satisfaction. 

Sometimes  problems  in  addition  are  given,  as  7  +  8  +  9  +  7  +  4; 
•or  those  involving  both  addition  and  subtraction,  as  9  +  8  —9  — 
a  —  ?  A  problem  using  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  occasionally  shows  just  how  far  the  drill  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  how  much  more  is  needed.  Five  minutes'  drill  of 
this  kind  tends  to  make  the  work  accurate  and  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  in  the  school  day.  The  children  realize 
that  facility  in  the  handling  of  abstract  numbers  is  of  practi- 
cal value,  and  they  take  great  satisfaction  in  feeling  stire  of 
themselves. 

The  review  is  not  all  abstract.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
the  solving  of  concrete  problems  involving  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division.  The  text-book  supplies  problems 
that  are  interesting  from  a  practical  standpoint.  They  are 
related  to  other  studies  of  the  ctirrictilum  and  give  much  valuable 
information. 

While  work  in  common  fractions  is  not  entirely  new  in  the 
fifth  year,  the  ideas  of  fractional  value  formed  in  the  lower  grades 
have  to  be  recalled  and  made  clear  in  much  the  same  way  as 
they  were  first  presented.  Objective  work  is  done  early  in  the 
year,  and  indeed  at  any  time  when  it  may  be  necessary,  but  we 
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try  in  the  fifth  year  to  get  an  understanding  of  fractional  values 
apart  from  objects.  We  use  a  variety  of  means  to  show 
objectively  the  relations  of  fractions  to  whole  numbers  and  to 
each  other:  one-inch  cubes,  rectangles  drawn  on  the  board  and 
printed  in  the  text-book,  lines  drawn,  or  paper  folded.  With 
lines  like  the  following  (Diagram  I)  the  children  show  that  i-  is  f 
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Diagram  I 

and  1^  and  that  ^  is  f .  They  draw  diagrams  to  prove  that  f  is 
•|;  f  IS  "t;  1  is  f  or  ^.  Then  they  discover  the  principle  of 
reducing  to  lowest  terms  and  learn  the  abstract  process. 
y  In  diagrams,  such  as  No.  II,  they  show  f ,  f,  f,  if,  2f, 
and  learn  the  process  [of  reducing  integers  to  fractions^ 
and  improper  fractions  to  integers  or  mixed  numbers.     They 


'A 

'A 

Diagram  II 

divide  each  of  the  4ths  into  three  equal  parts  and  find  that  they 
have  1 2ths.  Dividing  each  of  the  6ths  into  three  equal  parts 
shows  that  |  of  t  is  -^.     In  the  first  diagram  they  show 

iof  i 
which  readily  introduces  the  principle  of  multiplication  of  frac- 
tions.  ]^With  multiplication  we  use'  cancellation.     In  the  addi- 
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tion  and  subtraction  of  fractions  we  work  with  factors  and 
multiples,  but  the  objective  work  is  kept  in  advance  of  the 
process.  When  the  children  make  drawings  to  show  that  ^ 
and  ^  is  |^,  and  ^  +i -f »  they  see  the  need  of  a  common 
denominator.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  finding  this  common 
denominator  by  inspection.  Lrater  on  the  process  of  finding 
the  common  denominator  by  means  of  the  least  common  multiple 
is  taught.  Then  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  is  sim- 
ple ;  and  after  reduction  to  a  common  denominator  is  clear  the  rest 
of  the  work  is  as  easy  as  with  integers.  In  all  of  the  preceding 
the  way  has  been  made  for  division  of  fractions — J-  contains 
^  twice;  |-^-i  -4;  i-^^  "=6.  When  this  is  shown  by  inverting 
the  divisor  we  have  little  more  need  of  objects  to  illustrate 
the  problems. 

All  of  the  work  is  kept  simple  by  using  only  the  fractions 
conmion  in  daily  life,  that  is  fractions  with  denominators  of 
not  more  than  two  figures.  Just  as  soon  as  the  process  is  clear 
we  begin  to  use  concrete  problems. 

Many  of  the  problems  in  fractions  serve  to  review  and  keep 
in  mind  the  measures  in  common  use  Fractional  parts  of  a 
foot,  a  yard,  a  quart,  bushels,  and  gallons  make  problems  that 
are  related  to  the  life  and  interests  of  fifth  grade  children. 

The  beginning  of  decimals  seems  rather  simple  in  comparison 
with  common  fractions.  It  grows  so  nattirally  out  of  the 
writing  of  dollars  and  cents  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  lesson 
in  writing  and  reading  decimals  the  children  usually  agree  that 
"it 's  play."  They  begin  by  writing  a  sxmi  of  money  involving 
cents,  as  $1.25,  and  see  readily  that  $.25  is  ^  of  a  dollar  or 
-f^  of  a  dollar.  Then  $.50  is  seen  to  be  -^^  of  a  dollar 
and  $.75,  -^  and  so  on  until  the  denominator  100  is  seen 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  two  places  for  cents.  Then  we  read 
decimals  without  money  value  and  when  the  children  see  that 
the  position  of  the  decimal  point  means  the  same  thing  as  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction,  they  are  eager  to  go  on  and  learn 
all  the  decimal  places.  They  learn  to  read  decimals  of  all 
denominations  correctly,  and  then  drill  is  given  upon  the  reading 
of  those  having  not  more  than  five  places.  Then  they  learn  to 
change  decimals  to  common  fractions  and  common  fractions  to 
decimals,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  are  ready  for  addi- 
tion and  subtraction.     In  this  work  it  is  interesting  to  watch 
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their  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  use,  in  this  new  relation, 
the  old  processes,  familiar  from  their  work  in  integers  and 
fractions. 

The  multiplication  of  decimals  is  apt  to  be  rather  difficult, 
but  we  again  use  an  old  process  to  explain  a  new  one.  The  short 
way  of  multiplying  by  10,  100,  or  1000  is  familiar,  and  when  it  is 
discovered  that  moving  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  right 
multiplies  by  ten,  and  moving  it  two  places  to  the  right  multi- 
plies by  100,  the  difficulty  disappears. 

This  work  in  fractions  and  decimals  is  not  carried  into  highly 
organized  processes  and  involved  problems,  but  the  principles 
are  learned  through  use  in  simple  problems  and  the  work  is  kept 
acctirate  through  drill  and  the  practice  of  checking  results.  This 
may  be  accompUshed  by  adding  the  colunm  twice  in  opposite 
directions  to  prove  addition;  by  adding  subtrahend  and  remain- 
der to  prove  subtraction ;  by  multiplying  quotient  and  divisor 
in  division,  and  sometimes  by  casting  out  9*s  to  prove  multi- 
plication. 

Some  time  is  given,  practically  every  day,  to  oral  problems. 
These  are  similar  to  the  concrete  problems  given  for  written 
work,  but  smaller  numbers  are  used.  Usually  some  problems 
are  assigned  as  work  to  be  prepared  at  home.  After  the 
principle  of  the  problem  is  clear  we  find  it  profitable  to  give 
some  work  to  be  done  by  the  pupil  alone  to  stimulate  individual 
eflEort. 

The  arithmetic  period  is  a  happy  one.  The  children  are 
full  of  life  and  vigor.  The  half  hour  is  all  too  short,  and  when 
it  is  done  we  all  want  "just  one  more  problem." 

L.  D. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Grade  V 

The  geography  work  of  the  fourth  grade  is  a  study  of  the 
larger  physical  features  of  North  America,  followed  by  a  study 
of  the  United  States  by  political  divisions,  each  division  being 
cxmsideied  as  to  the  occupations  of  its  people  in  general. 

In  the  fifth  grade  the  larger  physical  conditions  of  Europe 
and  Asia  are  considered,  and  the  more  important  countries 
are  studied  as  to  special  industrial  features,  relations  in  com- 
merce, and  national  characteristics  of  the  people. 

The  following  outline  shows  the  work  done  in  the  general 
study  of  Etirope  and  Asia,  and  the  topics  used  in  teaching  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  political  division.  The  other  political 
divisions  are  studied  in  a  similar  manner. 

Eurasia. 

1.  What  it  includes. 

2.  Position. 

Relation  to  other  continents. 
Relation  to  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

3.  Size. 

Compared  with  other  continents. 

4.  Coast  line. 

Regular  or  irregular. 

Peninsulas. 

Indentations. 

5.  Surface. 

Highlands. 

Himalaya  Mountains. 

Pamirs. 

Ural  Mountains. 

Caucasus  Mountains. 

Alps. 

Pyrenees. 
Lowlands. 

Great  Siberian  Plain. 

Great  Lowland  Plain  of  Europe. 
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6.  Drainage. 

Rivers  of  Europe  (trace  course  of  each). 

Rhine. 

Rhone. 

Seine, 

Danube. 

Volga. 

Elbe. 
Rivers  of  Asia. 

Hoangho. 

Yangtse-kiang. 

Ganges. 

Indus. 

Tigris. 

Euphrates. 

7.  Climate. 

Heat  belts. 

Rainfall,  (study  from  rainfall  map). 

Heaviest. 

Least. 

Moderate. 

8.  Plants. 

Tundra  region. 

Northern  forests. 

Trees  of  Southern  Europe. 

Grassy  steppes  and  savannahs. 

Trees  of  the  jungle. 

9.  Animals. 

Of  Europe. 
Of  Asia. 
10.  People. 

Of  Europe. 

Races. 

Characteristics. 

Languages. 
Of  Asia. 

Races. 

Characteristics. 

Languages. 
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British  Isles. 

1.  Countries  included. 

2.  Size. 

Compare  with  areas  in  United  States. 

3.  Position. 

Direction  from  other  European  countries. 

4.  Surface. 

5.  Climate. 

Rainfall. 

Amount  (study  rainfall  map). 
Temperattu^. 

Compare    with    same    latitude    in    North 
America. 

Reasons  for  difference. 

6.  Occupations. 

Agrictdture  and  grazing. 

Need  for  agricultural  products. 
What  crops  are  raised. 
In  what  sections. 
Advantages  for  agrictdture. 
Importance  of  stock-raising. 
Extent  to  which  carried  on. 
Conditions  favorable  for  grazing. 
Fishing. 

Where  carried  on. 
Chief  centers  of  trade. 
Why  an  important  industry. 
Mining. 

LfOcate  coal  fields  (study  map  showing 

same) 
Where  iron  and  tin  are  found. 
Importance  of  mining  industry. 
What  uses  are  made  of  coal  and  iron. 
Manufacturing. 

Woolen  manufactures. 

Leeds  and  Bradford  the  centers. 
Kinds  of  woolen  goods  mantifactured. 
Advantages  for  manufacturing. 
What  becomes  of  manufactured  goods. 
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Cotton  manufactures. 

Manchester  the  center. 

Advantages  for  manufacturing  cotton 

goods. 
Where  manufactured  goods  are  sent. 
Iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

Glasgow,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  chief 

centers. 
Kinds  of  goods  manufactured. 
Advantages  of  each  center. 
What  becomes  of  manufactured  products. 
Linen  manufactures. 
Belfast  the  center. 
Advantages  for  manufacturing. 
How  linen  is  made. 
Where  it  is  sent. 
Conunerce. 
Imports. 
Foods. 

Raw  Materials. 
Exports. 

Manufactured  goods. 
Chief  ports. 

London. 

Liverpool. 

Southampton. 

Cardiff. 

HuU. 

Glasgow. 

Exports  and  imports  of  each. 

With  what  countries  does  each  carry 
on  trade. 

Trace  most  important  routes  on  maps. 
7.  The  people. 

Nationality. 

Characteristics. 

Government. 

Their  largest  city. 

Other  places  of  interest. 

Their  possessions  shown  by  map. 


Locate 
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The  books  which  have  been  found  most  helpftd  and  which 
are  in  constant  use  are  Longmans's  Atlas,  Tarr  &  McMurry'a 
Europe  and  other  Continents,  Carpenter's  Europe  and  Asia^ 
Dodge's  Geographies,  and  Adam's  Commercial  Geography^ 
Maps,  too,  are  in  daily  use, — ^wall  maps  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
both  the  physical  and  the  political,  and  outline  maps  of  the 
continents  and  of  political  divisions.  Other  materials  brought 
in  as  occasion  requires  are  pictures,  lantern  slides,  samples  of 
natural  products  or  of  manufactured  goods  of  the  diflFerent 
countries  studied. 

As  the  outline  indicates,  the  aim  of  this  year's  work  is  to 
emphasize  the  life  side  of  geography  by  studying  as  thoroughly 
as  time  will  allow  the  characteristic  industries  of  the  different 
countries,  and  to  give  the  children  a  general  idea  of  the  larger 
physical  features  of  Eurasia.  After  telling  the  class  that 
Eurasia  includes  Europe  and  Asia,  they  are  asked  to  locate  it  on 
the  world  map,  with  which  they  are  already  familiar. 

Size,  surface,  and  drainage  are  taught  from  the  map  with 
occasional  references  to  the  text-book.  After  naming  and  locat- 
ing the  waters  svurounding  Eiu-asia,  the  class  are  asked  to  com- 
pare the  coast  line  of  Europe  and  Asia  with  that  of  North 
America  as  to  length  and  character,  and  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  location  and  the  number  of  good  harbors  they  would 
expect  to  find  in  Eurasia.  The  special  advantages  which  Europe 
has  for  trading  with  all  the  other  continents  is  also  brought  out. 

In  previous  work  the  children  have  used  the  physical  map 
but  little.  Some  time  is  taken  just  here  to  teach  them  how  to 
read  the  surface  from  the  map  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  use 
of  Longmans'  Atlas,  The  highlands  are  located,  general  direc- 
tion noted,  and  highest  mountains  named.  The  lowland  areas 
are  located,  and  compared  in  extent  with  highland  areas.  It  is 
shown  from  the  map  that  the  rivers  of  Asia  flow  to  north,  east, 
and  south,  and  that  most  of  them  have  their  sources  in  the  central 
highlands;  that  the  rivers  of  Western  Europe  flow  from  the  Alps 
in  all  directions,  and  those  of  Eastern  Europe  from  the  low  hills 
in  Russia. 

In  the  fourth  grade  the  children  learned  the  different  heat 
belts,  and  the  characteristics  of  each.  Therefore  they  can  tell 
in  what  heat  belts  Europe  and  Asia  lie,  and  the  different  temper- 
atures one  may  expect  to  find  in  going  from  north  to  south. 
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Rainfall  is  studied  from  the  rainfall  map.  Areas  of  heavy, 
moderate,  and  light  rainfall  are  located.  The  way  of  measuring 
rainfall  is  explained.  The  average  annual  rainfall  in  New  York 
is  given  in  order  that  comparisons  may  be  made  with  other  cities 
and  countries.  The  children  learn  from  the  map  that  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  winds  blow  from  the  west. 
As  they  blow  over  the  Atlantic  they  gather  a  great  deal  of 
moisture.  In  consequence  Western  Europe  has  an  abundance  of 
rain.  Farther  toward  the  east  in  Russia  and  Asia  there  is  little 
rainfall,  because  the  winds  have  lost  most  of  their  moisture.  By 
comparing  the  rainfall  map  with  the  physical  map,  the  children 
find  that  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  Europe  is  in  highland  areas, 
and  are  then  told  the  effect  mountains  have  on  rainfall. 

The  plants  and  animals  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia  are  studied,  using  information  gathered  by  children  from 
books,  visits  to  the  Bronx  and  other  zoological  parks,  picttires, 
and  personal  experiences. 

In  studying  the  people  we  read  from  text-books  and  geo- 
graphical readers  the  characteristics  of  the  white  and  yellow 
races,  locate  large  sections  where  they  are  fotmd  in  each  conti* 
nent,  and  enumerate  the  different  languages  spoken. 

Outline  maps  are  used  in  connection  with  many  of  these 
topics.  Important  indentations  and  peninsulas  are  named, 
boundaries  of  different  countries  indicated,  rivers  and  mountains 
located,  and  the  distribution  of  plant  and  animal  life  shown. 

This  concludes  the  work  on  Eurasia  as  a  whole.  Europe  and 
Asia  are  now  studied  by  political  divisions  with  special  reference 
to  the  occupations  of  the  people. 

A  very  brief  study  is  made  of  the  physical  feattires  of  the 
United  Eongdom,  using  the  map  as  much  as  possible.  In  order 
that  children  may  locate  places  more  exactly,  and  because  of  the 
comparisons  which  they  are  constantly  asked  to  make,  they  need 
to  know  something  of  latitude  and  longitude.  They  are  told 
that  the  distance  north  and  south  of  the  equator  is  called  latitude, 
that  the  circles  on  the  globe  parallel  to  the  eqtiator  mark  the 
distance  from  the  equator,  that  all  places  on  the  same  parallel 
are  equally  distant  from  the  equator.  This  is  followed  by  drill 
in  finding  the  latitude  of  important  cities  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  children  are  not  asked  to  give  the  exact 
latitude,  but  to  use  the  nearest  parallel  shown  on  the  map. 
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Facts  about  longitude  are  told  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
object  is  to  give  a  simple  working  knowledge  of  latitude  and 
longitude  for  this  year's  study.  The  reasons  for  differences  of 
temperature  in  similar  latitudes — ^as  between  the  British  Isles 
and  Labrador — ^are  brought  out  through  class  discussion. 

The  general  method  used  in  studying  every  industry  is  first 
to  get  information  as  abundant  as  may  be  on  the  product  itself — 
such  as  the  amount  produced,  the  character  of  the  product, — 
and  then  to  find  reasons  for  the  existence  of  that  particular 
industry  at  that  particular  place.  In  taking  up  agriculture  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  products  are  compared  with  those  of 
Labrador  and  of  our  own  latitude,  bringing  out  the  reasons  for 
the  differences  in  the  one  case  and  the  similarities  in  the  other. 
The  need  of  agriculture  and  the  importance  of  stock-raising  can 
best  be  shown  by  having  children  find  out  the  population  of  the 
British  Isles,  noting  especially  the  population  of  England,  and 
comparing  the  figures  with  those  of  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  the  area  of  each  country.  This  also  teaches  them  how 
to  get  information  from  the  tables  of  areas  and  populations  to 
which  they  will  often  be  referred  throughout  the  year. 

In  studying  mining,  comparisons  are  constantly  made  with  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain's  place  among  the  five  leading 
coal  producing  countries  of  the  world  is  given.  The  number  of 
miners  in  Great  Britain  is  mentioned  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
industry,  the  dependence  of  one  industry  upon  others,  and  to 
emphasize  the  demand  for  agricultural  products. 

The  children  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  have  travelled  a 
great  deal,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe,  and  are  there- 
fore able  to  give  considerable  information  on  many  topics  from 
personal  experience.  Often  some  child  can  tell  of  his  visit  to  a 
coal  mine  or  some  factory  in  a  way  which  proves  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  class. 

Considerable  time  is  spent  in  teaching  the  manufactiues  of 
the  British  Isles,  following  pretty  closely  the  topics  given  in  the 
outline.  The  children  are  required  to  bring  to  the  class  as  much 
information  as  they  are  able  to  gather,  special  topics  often  being 
assigned  to  individual  pupils.  They  are  also  asked  to  bring  to 
the  classroom  whenever  they  are  able  articles  showing  charac- 
teristic manufactures.  The  advantages  for  manufacturing  and 
the  disposal  of  manufactured  goods  are  brought  out  chiefly 
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through  class  discussions.     Here,  too,  the  dependence  of  man- 
ufacturing on  mining  and  agricultuie  is  emphasized. 

If  agriculture,  fishing,  mining,  and  manufacturing  have  been 
taught  successfull} ,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  class  ta 
name  the  chief  exports  and  imports,  and  they  will  be  fairly 
familiar  with  the  different  ports  and  the  character  of  their  trade. 
This  topic  is  largely  a  review  of  previous  work,  as  is  also  the  last 
topic — ^the  people. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  London  and  of  other  interesting 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  much  use  is  made  of  the  lantern 
and  of  photographs.  Only  a  few  slides  are  shown  at  one  time, 
and  the  children  are  tisually  asked  to  contribute  information  or 
interesting  incidents  from  their  own  experience  as  the  pictures 
appear  on  the  screen. 

While  the  location  of  places  has  been  mentioned  only  in- 
cidentally, it  is  made  an  important  feature  of  the  work.  Not 
only  commercial  and  industrial  centers,  but  places  of  historical 
interest  and  of  scenic  beauty  are  located.  The  children  are 
required  to  point  out  these  locations  on  wall  maps  and  to  indicate 
them  on  blank  outline  maps  tmtil  they  become  perfectly  familiar 
with  them.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  we  hold  the 
children  responsible  for  a  fairly  exact  location  of  the  following 
cities :  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Leeds. 
An  approximate  location  is  required  of  such  towns  as  Cardiff, 
Southhampton,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Edinbui^h,  and  Belfast. 

Other  important  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  studied, 
using  the  same  general  plan.  Industries  are  constantly  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  United  States  and  other  European  and 
Asiatic  countries  already  considered. 

The  work  of  the  grade  is  reviewed  at  the  end  of  the  year  from 
the  standpoint  of  industries.     Maps  are  made  showing  location 
of  characteristic  industries  in  particular  sections  of  Eurasia,  and 
conditions  favorable  for  that  industry  in  the  localities  mentioned, 
are  discussed. 

M.  G.  P. 


HISTORY 
Gradb  V 

In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  the  geography  and  history 
are  combined.  In  the  third  grade  Home  History  is  studied  in 
connection  with  Home  Geography.  In  the  fourth  year  biog- 
raphies of  representative  men  associated  with  the  early  history 
of  the  United  States  are  given  in  connection  with  the  geography 
of  North  America.  In  the  fifth  year  geography  and  history  are 
tatight  as  separate  subjects.  The  geography  is  a  study  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  history  a  study  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
This  work  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  is  followed  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades  by  a  study  of  mediaeval  history  and  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Gi^eek  and  Roman  history  thus  takes  its  place  in  a  general 
survey  of  European  history  as  a  background  for  a  more  intelli- 
gent study  of  American  history  later  in  the  course.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  those  facts  in  ancient  history  which  tend 
to  develop  an  appreciation  of  literature  and  art  and  aid  in  their 
interpretation. 
The  topics  considered  are  as  follows: 

Grbbk  Histort  Outlinb. 

I.  Oriental  peoples  near  the  Greeks. 

1.  The  Egyptians. 

(a)  Geographical  features  of  Eg3rpt. 

(b)  Location  of  Thebes. 

(c)  Montunents  and  buildings. 

Pyramids,  obelisks,  temples. 

(d)  Manner  of  living. 

(e)  How  we  know  their  early  history. 

2.  The  Phoenicians. 

(a)  Location  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

(b)  Phoenicia's  great  navigators  and  merchants. 

(c)  Their  manufactures. 

8i]  8i 
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3.  The  Persian  kingdom  under  Darius  I. 

(a)  Extent. 

(b)  Government. 

(c)  Resources. 

(d)  Luxury, 

II.  The  earliest  Greeks. 

1.  The  home  of  their  ancestors. 

2.  The  migration  into  Greece. 

3.  Life  in  early  Greece. 

(a)  Food. 

(b)  Clothing. 

(c)  Houses. 

(d)  Migratory  habits. 

(e)  Attitude  of  one  tribe  toward  another. 

4.  What  Homer  tells  of  them. 

(a)  The  Trojan  War. 

(b)  The  return  of  Ulysses. 

5.  What,  according  to  legend,  the  Greeks  learned  from 

neighboring  peoples. 
,  (a)  From  the  Phoenicians. 

(b)      "        "    Egyptians. 

6.  Difference  this  knowledge  made  in  their  way  of  lixing. 

III.  Greek  colonization  in  the  Mediterranean. 
X.  Reasons  for  sending  out  colonics. 

a.  The  settlement  of  Chalcidice. 

3.  Extent  and  influence  of  colonization,  (see  map). 

IV.  Early  Sparta,  750  b.c. 

1.  Location. 

2.  Character  of  Lacedaemon. 

\  3.  Institutions  and  laws  attributed  to  Lycurgus. 

(a)  Why  they  bear  his  name. 

(b)  Object  of  these  laws  and  institutions. 

(c)  Training  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

(d)  Occupation  of  the  men. 

(e)  Dress. 

(f)  Houses. 

(g)  Food. 

(h)  Money  used, 
(i)  Government, 
(j)    Different  classes. 
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4.  Conqtiest  of  Messenia. 

5.  The  way  the  Spartans  treated  the  conquered. 

V.  Early  Athens,  750  B.C. 

1.  Location. 

2.  Geographical  features  of  Attica. 

3.  Government. 

4.  Trouble  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

5.  First  written  laws  drawn  up  by  Draco  in  621  B.C. 

(a)  Character  of  these  laws. 

(b)  Why  they  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  trouble 

between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

6.  Solon  and  what  he  did  for  the  Athenians. 

(a)  What  we  know  of  Solon  before  he  was  made 

legislator  in  594  B.C. 

(b)  Object  of  the  reforms  he  introduced. 

(c)  Some  of  the  measures  proposed  by  him. 

VI.  The  bonds  which  held  the  Greeks  together. 

1.  Blood  relationship. 

2.  Common  religion. 

3.  Common  language. 

4.  The  oracles. 

5.  National  games. 

Olympian  games. 

(i)  How  often  held. 

(2)  Different  contests. 

(3)  Influence  of  games. 

6.  The  works  of  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Pindar. 

VII.  The  wars  with  Persia. 

1.  Territory  held  by  Greeks. 

2.  Darius's  kingdom. 

3.  Cause  of  Darius's  anger  against  the  Greeks. 

(a)  Revplt  of  Ionian  cities. 

(b)  Burning  of  Sardis. 

4.  First  Persian  expedition  against  the  Greeks. 

(a)  Preparations  made  at  Athens  for  defence. 

(b)  Route  taken  by  Persian  forces. 

(c)  Disasters  of  the  march. 

5.  Second  Persian  expedition  against  the  Greeks. 

(a)  Demands  naade  by  Persians. 
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(b)  Preparations  for  this  expedition. 

(c)  Route  chosen. 

(d)  Preparations  made  by  Greeks  for  defence. 

(e)  Battle  of  Marathon,  490  B.C. 

6.  The  conflicting  measures  proposed  by  Aristides  and 

Themistocles. 

7.  Third  Persian  expedition  against  the  Greeks. 

(a)  Extensive  preparations  made  by  Persians. 

(b)  Route  chosen  and  its  difficulties. 

(c)  Crossing  the  Hellespont. 

(d)  Preparations  made  by  Greeks  for  defence. 

(e)  Battle  of  Thermopylae,  480  b.c. 

(f)  Destruction  of  Athens. 

(g)  Battle  of  Salamis. 
(h)  Battle  of  Plataea. 

8.  Effect  of  the  war  upon  the  Greeks. 

VIII.  The  re-building  of  Athens,  479-461  e.g. 

1.  Fortification  of  the  city. 

(a)  City  walls  built. 

(b)  Piraeus  stirrounded  by  wall. 

2.  Ostracism  of  Themistocles. 

3.  Athens  the  head  of  the  Delian  league. 

Persians  driven  from  iEgean  Sea. 

4.  Cimon  adorns  the  city. 

5.  The  great  sculptors  and  poets. 

(a)  Myron. 

(b)  iEschylus. 

IX.  Age  of  Pericles,  461-431  B.C. 
I.  Ostracism  of  Cimon. 
a.  Building  of  the  Long  Walls. 

3.  Athens  and  her  allies. 

(a)  iEgean  sea  now  an  Athenian  lake. 

(b)  Allies  pay  tribute  to  Athens. 

4.  Thirty  years'  truce  between  Athens^and  Sparta. 

5.  Government. 

(a)  Power  of  the  archons. 

(b)  Assembly. 

(c)  Power  of  the  generals. 

6.  Funds  of  the  Delian  league  used  to  make  Athens 

beautiful, 
(a)  Theseum. 
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(b)  Parthenon. 

(c)  Propylaea. 

(d)  Erechtheiim. 

(e)  Odeium. 

7.  Home  life  of  the  Athenians. 

8.  Some  of  the  great  men  of  Athens:  Pericles,  Herodotus, 

Phidias,  Socrates. 

X.  Civil  wars  in  Greece,  431-413  b.c. 
1.  Peloponnesian  War. 

(a)  Allies   of   Athens    and    Sparta    shown  by 

map. 

(b)  Causes  of  the  war. 

(c)  Spartans  invade  Attica. 

(d)  Athenians  attack  coast  of  Laconia. 

(e)  Plague  at  Athens. 

Death  of  Pericles. 

(f)  Surrender  of  Platsea,  427  b.c. 

(g)  Expedition  against  Sicily  led  by  Aldbiades. 
(h)  Athenians  defeated  at  iEgospotami. 

(i)    Terms  of  peace. 

(j)   Government  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens, 
(k)  Sparta  supreme  in  the  east. 
a.  Thebes  attempts  to  gain  supremacy. 

(a)  Battle  of  Leuctra. 

(i)  Tactics  of  Epaminondas. 
(2)  Spartans  defeated. 

(b)  Battle  of  Mantinea. 

(c)  Results  of  this  battle. 

(d)  Thebes  and  allied  states  shown  by  map. 

XI.  Rise  of  Macedon. 

I.  Geographical  features  of  Macedon. 
a.  The  Macedonians. 

(a)  Homes. 

(b)  Dress 

(c)  Habits. 

3.  Philip's  education  in  Thebes. 
4*  Philip  makes  Macedon  strong. 

(a)  Military  reforms. 

(b)  Annexation  of  coast  cities. 

(c)  Opening  gold  mines. 
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5.  Conquest  of  Greece. 

(a)  The  Sacred  War. 

(b)  Demosthenes's  opposition  to  Macedon. 

(c)  Battle  of  Chaeroneia,  338  b. 

XII.  Alexander's  Empire,  338-146  b.c. 
z.  Alexander's  boyhood. 

2.  Suppression  of  rebellion  in  Greece. 

3.  Conqtiest  of  Persia. 

(a)  Size  of  army. 

(b)  Battle  on  the  Granicus. 

(c)  Battle  of  Issus. 

(d)  Siege  of  Tyre. 

(e)  Founding  of  Alexandria. 

(f)  Battle  of  Arbela. 

4.  Alexander  becomes  Emperor  of  Persia,  330  b.c 

(a)  Further  conquests  and  explorations. 

(b)  Improvements  in  government  of  Empire. 

(c)  Re-organization  of  army. 

(d)  Building  of  an  immense  fleet. 

5.  Extent  of  Empire  shown  by  map. 

6.  Breaking  up  of  Empire. 

(a)  Death  of  Alexander,  325  b.c. 

(b)  Empire  divided. 

(c)  Greece  conquered  by  Rome,  146  B.C. 

XIII.  Influence  of  Greek  civilization  on  subsequent  life. 

Roman  History. 

I.  Early  Rome,  753-509  b.c 
I.  Geographical  features. 
a.  What  the  Romans  thought  of  their  early  history; 

(a)  Founding  of  the  city. 

(b)  Stories  of  the  kings. 

3.  How  the  Roman  people  lived. 

4.  The  growth  of  the  city. 

II.  Rome  as  a  republic. 

1.  The  government. 

2.  The  plebeians  and  what  they  wanted. 
3*  Some  famous  battles  and  leaders. 
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(a)  Lake  Regillus. 

(b)  Sack  of  Rome  by  Gatils. 

(c)  Cindnnatus. 

(d)  Candine  Forks. 

4.  War  with  Pyrrhtis. 

5.  Rome  mistress  of  Italy  (map),  266  B.C. 

III.  Rome  and  Carthage. 

1.  Carthage  and  her  people. 

(a)  Location. 

(b)  Pounding  of  the  city. 

2.  Strength  of  Rome  and  Carthage  compared. 

3.  First  Punic  War. 

(a)  Causes — direct  and  indirect. 

(b)  Building  of  Roman  fleet. 

(c)  Battle  of  Mylae. 

(d)  Regulus  in  Africa. 

(e)  Terms  of  peace. 

4.  Second  Pimic  War. 

(a)  Cause. 

(b)  Career  of  Haimibal — ^Victories  and  final  defeat. 

(c)  Conditions  of  peace,  202  b.c. 

5.  Third  Punic  War. 

Destruction  of  Carthage,  146  b.c 

6.  Extent  of  territory  tmder  Roman  rule  (map"). 

IV.  Rome  extends  her  conquests. 

1.  War  with  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

Occasion  and  results. 

2.  War  with  Antiochus  and  Mithridates. 
V.  Civil  strife  in  Rome. 

1.  The  Gracchi. 

2.  Marius  and  Sulla. 

3.  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

VI.  Rome  as  an  empire,  49  B.C.-14  a.d. 

1.  The  work  of  Julius  Caesar. 

2.  The  second  triimivirate. 

3.  The  reign  of  Augustus. 

4.  Roman  life  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 

(a)  Homes. 

(b)  Dress. 

(c)  Schools.  I 
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(d)  Writers  and  books. 

(e)  Buildings. 

(f)  Life  of  the  Forum. 

5.  Extent  of  empire  in  14  a.d. 
VII.  Influence  of  Roman  civilization  on  subsequent  history. 

In  teaching  these  topics  we  have  several  aims  in  view:  first, 
to  give  a  simple  chronological  and  historical  account  of  certain 
events;  second,  to  make  such  names  as  Themistocles,  Pericles, 
and  Caesar  mean  something;  third,  to  give  some  knowledge  of 
the  past  in  order  to  make  comparisons  with  the  present;  fourth, 
to  awaken  interest  in  books  on  history  and  teach  how  to  use 
them;  fifth,  to  gather  and  arrange  historical  material  in  a  simple 
way;  sixth,  to  make  prominent  the  aesthetic,  intellectual,  and 
literary  side  of  Greek  Ufe,  and  the  governmental  and  legal  side 
of  Roman  life. 

Of  the  many  books  on  Greek  history  the  following  have  been 
found  particularly  helpful  to  the  teacher:  Holm's  History  of 
Greece,  Botsford's  History  of  Greece,  and  West's  Ancient  History, 
Other  books  are  often  used  for  special  topics.  The  text-book 
used  by  the  children  is  Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks,  Other 
books  in  the  classroom  library  which  the  children  read  in  con- 
nection with  special  topics  are:  Morris's  Historical  Tales ^ 
Harding's  Greek  Gods,  Heroes,  and  Meft,  White's  Plutarch  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  Church's  Stories  of  the  Persian  War,  Church's 
Stories  of  the  Old  World,  White's  Herodotus  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  teacher  reads  to  the  class  from  Plutarch,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Bryant's  Iliad,  Palmer's  Odyssey,  and  Church's 
Greek  Stories.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  made  a  part  of  the 
literature  course.  Pictures  of  scenery  and  of  buildings,  of  gods, 
heroes,  and  great  men  are  in  constant  use.  Maps,  too,  are  used 
in  almost  every  lesson.  Lantern  lessons  are  given  dealing  with 
the  mythological  period,  and  illustrating  the  beauties  of  Athens 
in  the  age  of  Pericles.  An  excursion  is  also  made  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  to  study  the  Acropolis  and  the  Parthe- 
non. To  impress  still  further  the  glory  of  this  ancient  city  each 
child  mounts  in  a  book  ten  or  more  blue  prints  of  Athens  and 
her  great  men. 

The  Greek  history]  outUne  is  given  with  considerable  detail, 
and  only  certain  topics  illustrating  the  method  of  teaching  triU 
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be  described.     It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  the 
topics  are  taught  in  a  simple  way. 

TOPIC    I.      ORIENTAL    PEOPLES    NEAR  THE  GREEKS 

On  the  world  map  the  children  locate  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
They  do  this  easily  as  they  have  studied  the  world  as  a  whole  in 
the  fourth  grade.  Then  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Persia,  and  Greece 
are  located.  After  telling  the  class  something  about  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  and  locating  Thebes,  the  home  life  of  the  Egyptians 
is  described,  and  selections  read  from  Maspero's  Ancient  Egypt 
and  Assyria.  The  discussion  of  the  topic  **How  we  know  the 
early  history  of  the  Egyptians"  brings  to  the  attention  of  the 
class  the  pyramids  and  obelisks,  and  in  a  simple  way  shows  how 
historical  information  is  obtained  from  these  relics  of  ancient 
peoples.  The  children  know  something  of  the  Phoenicians  from 
their  study  of  Early  Trade  and  Discovery  in  the  third  grade. 
The  topics  in  the  outline  add  little  that  is  new,  but  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  people. 

Phoenicia  and  Egypt  influenced  Greece  in  her  very  early 
history,  but  Persia  does  not  enter  into  Greek  life  tmtil  a  later 
period.  Therefore,  the  Persian  kingdom  under  Darius  I  is 
given  quite  fully  in  order  that  later  on  intelligent  comparisons 
may  be  made  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians. 

To  get  the  atmosphere  of  the  past  we  contrast  life  in  each  of 
these  three  countries  with  the  present,  and  try  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  limited  knowledge  one  cotmtry  must  have  had  of 
another.  This  topic  is  the  introduction  to  the  history  of 
Greece.  It  is  taught  to  [give  certain  knowledge  of  the  countries 
which  influenced  Greece  the  most,  and  to  create  in  some  degree 
the  atmosphere  of  the  past. 

TOPIC  II.      THE  EARLIEST  GREEKS 

The  southern  part  of  Russia  is  located  on  the  map  as  the 
home  of  the  ancestors  of  the  earUest  Greeks.  The  migration 
into  Greece  is  described  by  the  teacher,  and  selections  dealing 
with  the  subject  are  read  to  the  class. 

In  order  to  understand  life  in  early  Greece  the  geographical 
features  must  be  studied.  These  are  taught  from  maps  and 
from  Tarr  and  McMurry *s  Geography fWhich  is  the  text  the  children 
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use  in  their  geography  work.  This  study  of  Greece  should  bring 
out  the  fact  that  sea  and  mountains  protected  the  country  from 
invasions,  while  fine  harbors  encouraged  intercourse  with  other 
countries.  Some  good  accounts  of  life  in  early  Greece  are  read 
to  the  children.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which  the 
Greeks  are  compared  with  the  North  American  Indians.  The 
sotirces  from  which  we  get  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt  have 
already  been  discussed  in  a  simple  way,  and  now  the  children 
are  eager  to  learn  how  we  know  so  much  about  the  Greeks. 
They  are  told  that  we  get  much  of  our  knowledge  from  the  old 
myths  and  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  that  the  lUad  and 
the  Odyssey  are  very  old  books  which  people  read  to-day;  that 
for  a  long  time  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  one 
man,  but  now  are  thought  to  be  the  work  of  many.  The  children 
then  read  the  chapter  on  Homer  in  Guerber*s  History,  and  the 
teacher  supplements  this  by  reading  an  accotmt  of  Homer  and 
the  Epic  Age  from  Botsford  or  some  other  standard  historian. 

The  first  topic  assigned  to  the  class  for  study  is  the  **  Story  of 
the  Trojan  War.**  This  is  done  by  giving  the  children  a  brief 
outline: 

(i)  The  cause  of  the  war.  (2)  Muster  of  the  troops.  (3)  The 
delay  at  Aulis,  etc.  They  are  asked  to  prepare  to  tell  the  story 
following  the  topics.  In  connection  with  these  lessons,  or  after 
they  have  given  the  accotmt  as  ftilly  as  they  are  able,  the  teacher 
reads  to  them  from  Brj  ant*s  Iliad.  Most  of  this  reading  is  done 
as  literature  and  is  much  enjoyed.  Selections  from  Palmer's 
Odyssey  are  also  read,  and  fotmd  even  more  delightful  than  the 
Iliad.  Often  the  children  read  in  both  these  books  for  them- 
selves. Many  of  the  Hawthorne  stories  given  in  the  literature 
course  correlate  with  this  early  history. 

The  next  topic  studied  by  the  class  is,  **What,  according  to 
legend,  did  the  Greeks  learn  from  neighboring  peoples.'^**  The 
children  know  from  their  study  of  Guerber  the  stories  of  Inachus, 
of  Acrops,  of  Cadmus.  Then  follows  a  discussion  as  to  the 
probable  truth  of  these  myths,  which  always  proves  most 
interesting  and  helpful  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  The  influ- 
ence which  this  intercourse  with  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  had  on 
the  daily  life  of  the  Greeks  is  brought  out  in  class  discussion, 
comparing,  point  by  point,  (i)  Food,  (2)  Clothing,  (3)  Homes, 
(4)  Habits. 
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TOPIC  III.      GRBBK  COLONIZATION  IN  THB  MBDITBRRANBAN 

In  the  third  grade  the  children  learned  that  New  York  was 
a  colony  settled  by  the  Dutch.  In  the  fourth  grade  they  studied 
the  lives  of  Winthrop  and  Bradford.  Therefore  they  know 
that  the  English  and  Dutch  sent  out  colonists.  They  learn,  too, 
from  this  year's  geography  study  that  the  United  Kingdom  has 
many  colonies  at  the  present  time.  All  this  makes  Greek 
colonization  so  many  years  ago  especially  interesting.  We 
attempt  to  get  from  the  children  not  only  the  names  of  the 
colonies  which  they  have  studied,  but  the  reasons  why  they 
were  sent  out.  Then  the  reasons  for  the  settling  of  Greek 
colonies  are  considered.  Most  of  this  must  be  given  by  the 
teacher,  though  the  children  are  allowed  to  suggest  probable 
causes  which  are  discussed  by  the  class.  The  reasons  given  for  the 
settling  of  Greek  colonies  are:  (i)  The  Greeks  on  the  west  coast 
were  mariners  fond  of  adventure.  (2)  Greek  love  of  freedom 
led  them,  if  oppressed,  to  seek  other  homes.  (3)  Cities  sent  out 
colonies  for  trading  purposes.  The  organization  of  a  colony  is 
explained  and  the  history  of  the  planting  of  Chalddice  is  followed 
to  make  the  work  more  vivid  and  interesting.  The  extent  of 
Greek  colonization  is  shown  on  the  map  with  the  view  of  giving 
the  children  some  conception  as  to  how  the  influence  of  Greek 
culture  came  to  be  so  widespread. 

TOPIC  IV.      EARLY  SPARTA 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks  gives  a  great  deal  on  this  topic. 
So  considerable  time  is  spent  in  teaching  the  class  how  to  use 
a  text-book.  At  first  topics  are  written  on  the  blackboard  and 
chapters  and  pages  are  given.  After  a  few  lessons  the  children 
are  required  to  find  information  for  themselves  through  the 
index  and  titles  of  chapters.  The  teacher  studies  with  them  in 
the  beginning,  but  very  soon  topics  are  assigned  for  home  study. 
Special  topics  to  be  looked  up  in  partictilar  books  in  the 
class-room  library  are  sometimes  given  to  individuals.  This  is 
frequently  done  later  in  the  year.  Selections  from  Plutarch's 
••  Lycurgus  "  are  read  to  the  class.  This  is  the  beginning  of  an 
acquaintance  with  this  ancient  writer  which  continues  through- 
out the  year.  The  children  are  told  something  of  Plutarch,  and 
that  Plutarch's  "  Lives  "  is  one  of  the  sources  of  information 
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used  by  historians.  Experience  proves  that  they  are  always 
much  interested  to  know  what  Plutarch  says  of  the  great  men  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  This  topic  furnishes  excellent  material  for 
composition  work.  **The  Training  of  Spartan  Boys,"  "Aris- 
tomenes's  Attempt  to  Free  Messenia**  are  two  subjects  which 
have  been  used  with  good  results.  An  oral  review  followed  by  a 
few  written  questions  concludes  the  work  on  early  Sparta.  The 
written  questions  require  brief  answers,  but  are  intended  to  bring 
out  the  essential  points. 

TOPIC  v.      EARLY  ATHENS 

The  history  of  early  Athens  is  much  more  difficult  to  tmder- 
stand  than  that  of  Sparta.  Therefore  the  teacher  must  give  to 
the  class  practically  all  the  information  which  the  topics  demand. 
Each  one  is  treated  in  a  very  simple  way.  Solon's  laws  are  con- 
sidered as  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  and 
only  a  few  are  mentioned.  The  contrasts  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  are  brought  out  point  by  point  and  the  advantages  of 
each  state  discussed. 

TOPIC  IX.      AGE  OF  PERICLES 

Time  enough  is  spent  on  this  topic  to  make  it  apparent  that 
the  Athenians  at  this  period  were  prosperous,  enterprising,  and 
highly  cultured,  and  that  Athens  was  a  very  beautiful  city. 
The  rebuilding  of  Athens  is  taught  as  an  introduction  to  this 
most  glorious  period  of  Greek  history.  The  children  get  as  much 
information  for  themselves  as  possible  from  Guerber,  and  from 
books  at  home  and  in  the  class-room  library.  The  teacher 
reads  to  them  from  Plutarch's  **  Pericles,"  and  supplies  as 
much  additional  information  as  is  needed  to  give  a  picture 
of  Athenian  home  Ufe.  The  home  life  of  the  Athenians  of 
Pericles's  time  is  contrasted  with  life  in  early  Athens,  and  also 
with  our  own  home  life. 

Pictures  and  lantern  sUdes  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Erech- 
thetun,  are  studied  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  city.  The  class 
visits  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  to  see  the  models  of  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Parthenon.  This  excursion  has  proven  to  be  of 
great  value  not  only  for  the  information  the  children  get,  but 
also  for  the  interest  which  it  arouses  in  Greek  Ufe. 

Last  of  all,  the  lives  of  the  great  men  of  this  period  and 
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what  they  did  for  Athens  are  considered.  This  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  out  the  patriotism,  enterprise,  and  education  of 
the  Athenians,  and  to  compare  the  great  men  of  Athens  with 
the  great  men  of  modem  times.  It  is  also  easy  to  show  in  a 
simple  way  that  the  people  of  to-day  owe  much  to  the  Athens  of 
Pericles. 

The  general  method  used  can  be  simimarized  briefly.  The 
children  are  taught  to  use  a  text-book,  and  to  look  up  references 
in  other  books,  topics  and  pages  being  given.  They  are  taught  to 
make  outlines  of  large  topics,  the  Persian  wars  and  Alexander's 
conquests  furnishing  particularly  good  material  for  this  kind  of 
work.  Some  topics  are  given  entirely  by  the  teacher,  for  others 
the  children  gather  nearly  all  the  information  needed.  The 
teacher  often  reads  to  the  class  from  modem  histories  and  from 
original  sotirces.  Maps  are  used  in  practically  every  lesson. 
Pictures,  too,  are  often  placed  before  the  class  for  study  and 
enjoyment.  Some  half  dozen  or  more  important  dates  are 
znemorized.  Biographies  of  great  men  are  studied  to  bring  out 
Greek  characteristics.  Frequent  reviews  are  given,  both  oral 
and  written,  and  noiany  composition  subjects  are  taken  from 
the  history.  The  lesson  often  takes  the  form  of  a  discussion,  if 
the  children  have  sufl&cient  knowledge  to  talk  intelligently. 
Questions  from  the  class  are  always  welcomed.  Compari- 
sons are  made  between  the  past  and  present  and  the  fact  ia 
emphasized  that  we  of  to-day  owe  much  to  the  old  Greek 
civilization. 

The  noethod  used  in  teaching  the  history  of  Rome  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  which  has  been  described  for  the  teaching 

of  Greek  history. 
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NATURE-STUDY 
Grade  V 

Before  the  child  reaches  the  fifth  grade  he  is  familiar  with 
many  of  our  common  birds  and  trees,  the  interest  in  both 
having  been  aroused  in  the  primary  grades.  He  is  now  ready  for 
a  more  extensive  and  at  the  same  time  intensive  study  of  these 
subjects,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  their  relation  to  man. 
In  this  grade,  as  in  fact  in  all  others  in  the  elementary  school, 
three  aims  are  prominent:  (a)  to  give  general  acquaintance  and 
interest,  (b)  to  develop  habits  of  careful  observation  and 
reasoning,  and  (c)  to  give  some  useful  knowledge  concerning 
common  natural  things  as  they  affect  ** human  interests.*' 

The  time  allowed  is  about  one  hour  a  week  (three  twenty- 
minute  or  two  thirty-minute  periods),  although  much  is  done 
in  addition  to  this  out  of  school. 

Trees,     The  work  on  trees  is  begtm  early  in  the  fall  and  is 
based  on  the  following  outline: 
I.     Forest  Culture. 

a.  Need  of  forestry. 

b.  History  of  forestry. 

c.  U.  S.  Reservations. 

d.  Forest  Service. 

e.  Forester's  duties. 

f.  Uses  of  timber. 

II .  Life  of  a  tree. 

a.  Parts. 

b.  Food. 

c.  Breathing. 

d.  Structure  of  wood  and  growth. 

e.  Reproduction    and    cultivation. 

III.  Trees  in  a  Forest. 

a.  Various  requirements. 

b.  Rate  of  growth. 

c.  Reproductive   power. 

d.  Pure  and  mixed  forests. 
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IV.     Life  of  a  Forest. 

a.  Beginning  of  crop. 

b.  Struggle  for  existence  and  survival  of  fittest. 

c.  Natural  pruning. 

d.  Enemies. 

e.  Culmination  of  growth. 

The  beginning  of  the  study  of  ** Forest  Culture**  is  taken 
up  in  connection  with  geography.  The  influence  of  forests 
upon  streams  is  discussed  as  well  as  their  tendency  to  prevent 
floods  and  drought  and  thus  protect  agriculture.  This  makes 
clear  the  importance  of  forests,  shows  why  they  should  not  be 
recklessly  destroyed,  and  explains  the  necessity  of  organi- 
zations such  as  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  The  children 
are  given  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  of  this 
body,  and  some  of  them,  through  study  or  travel,  know  some- 
thing about  the  German  forester  and  can  tell  something  of  his 
work. 

The  uses  of  timber  are  also  emphasized.  Our  dependence 
upon  wood  for  fuel  and  upon  lumber  for  building  is  not  a  new 
thought  to  the  children,  but  they  have  little  appreciation  of 
the  greatness  of  our  indebtedness  to  the  products  of  the  forest 
until  their  attention  has  been  called  to  innimierable  things  in 
our  modem  civilization  that  owe  their  present  advanced  con- 
dition to  the  use  of  lumber — such  as  our  cities,  our  railroads, 
our  steamship  lines. 

While  the  above  lessons  have  been  given,  the  pupils  have 
been  collecting  the  fruits,  leaves,  and  branches  of  the  trees  and 
each  child  has  not  only  the  pressed  leaf,  but  a  picture  of  the 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  of  each  tree.  The  Manual  Training 
Department  could  assist  here  in  the  making  of  leaf  presses. 

The  **Life  of  a  Tree*'  proves  a  most  interesting  topic.  The 
ftmctions  of  the  roots,  the  tnmk,  and  the  crown  are  studied. 
How  the  tree  gets  its  food,  how  it  breathes,  how  it  grows,  are 
questions  that  are  discussed  in  an  elementary  way.  Simple 
experiments,  such  as  covering  a  plant  with  a  bell  jar,  show  the 
pupils  that  the  roots  take  up  more  water  than  the  plant  re- 
quires and  that  this  water  is  disposed  of  by  evaporation  from 
all  parts  above  grotmd.  This  leads  up  to  the  general  topic  of 
tree   transpiration   and    its  effects.      Drawings   and   sections 
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shown  under  the  microscope  give  a  vivid  idea  of  wood 
structure. 

The  reproduction  of  trees,  while  touched  upon  in  the  fall 
study,  properly  belongs  to  the  springtime  when  the  window- 
box  is  used  to  illustrate  the  two  methods,  that  of  reproduction 
from  seeds  and  from  sprouts.  The  fact  that  seeds  are  dissemi- 
nated by  means  of  the  wind  and  water,  by  birds,  squirrels,  ftir- 
bearing  animals,  and  by  people  is  brought  out  through  discussion. 

"Trees  in  the  Forest**  appeals  to  the  child  as  no  other  topic 
in  the  course  does,  for  here  the  life  side  is  most  noticeable.  The 
various  requirements  of  the  trees  are  noted.  Comparison  is 
made  of  trees  growing  on  the  north  side  of  a  slope  with  those 
on  the  south  side;  of  those  growing  in  the  heart  of  the  forest 
with  those  on  the  margins;  of  those  on  a  dry  slope  with  those 
in  a  wet  meadow.  In  the  study  of  the  tree's  struggle  for  exist- 
ence the  child  realizes  fully  that  a  tree  is  a  Uving  thing,  and 
the  stronger  and  more  perfect,  the  greater  its  opportimity  in 
the  life  of  the  forest. 

The  difference  between  our  local  woods  and  a  real  forest 
can  be  brought  out  by  some  personal  experience  of  a  traveller 
or  by  stereopticon  views  of  otir  great  reservations.  Here 
statistics  are  useful.  This  general  work  on  ** Forestry"  is 
followed  by  a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  our  native  trees.  The 
results  of  the  study  are: 

I.  An  insight  into  some  of  otir  civic  problems. 

3.  An  increased  knowledge  of  each  tree  and  its  use. 

3.  An  interest  in  the  life  side  of  a  tree. 

4.  Less  of  the  ruthless  destruction  of  otir  trees  whose  foliage 

and  flowers  beautify  the  landscape. 

Birds.  The  tree  work  is  followed  by  the  regular  bird  study, 
although  the  fall  migrations  have  been  noticed  and  constant 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  early  winter  birds. 

The  following  outline  has  been  the  basis  for  the  work  for 
three  years: 

Birds — ^Auttunn,  winter,  and  spring — ^parallel  with  studies 
of  trees:  (a)  Study  living  and  motmted  birds  in  schoolroom  in 
order  to  give  acquaintance  with  general  form,  parts,  and  uses 
of  the  body,  (b)  Field  studies  of  common  birds — identification, 
movements,  migration,  food,  records  of  observations.  In- 
dividual work  shoidd  be  stimtdated.     (c)  Studies  of  habits  of 
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young  chicks  and  ducks,  (d)  If  possible,  class  should  visit 
Zoological  Park  to  observe  some  of  the  striking  modifications 
of  birds  in  adaptation  to  habits  of  life,  (e)  Economic  relations 
of  some  common  birds;  value  of  our  domestic  birds;  bird  pro- 
tection by  special  societies  and  laws;  birds  for  decoration. 

The  class  work  begins  early  in  the  year  with  some  discussion 
of  the  main  topic,  **  Birds  in  their  Relation  to  Man.  '*  Here  we 
attempt  to  draw  together  and  organize  the  facts  based  on  the 
experience  of  pupils  of  the  class  and  at  the  same  time  show  them 
that  birds  are  worth  studying.  This  introduction  does  not  fail 
to  arouse  great  interest,  and  thus  a  good  start  in  bird  study  is 
made.  A  small  proportion  of  the  time  is  given  to  this  intro- 
duction, but  it  is  strongly  emphasized  throughout  the  course 
when  the  habits  of  each  bird  are  studied.  The  result  is  that  the 
pupils  realize  the  beneficial  relation  of  the  birds  to  agriculture, 
the  important  service  they  perform  as  scavengers,  and  the  much 
needed  protection  of  our  game  and  song  birds. 

The  injurious  relation  to  man  must  of  course  be  mentioned. 
Here  arises  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  good  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  when  he  is  allowed,  after  carefully 
weighing  both  sides,  to  decide  if  the  destruction  of  certain 
birds  is  justifiable. 

The  introduction  is  followed  by  some  study  of  bird  structure, 
which  is  needed  for  field  work  and  for  identifying  birds.  In  this 
work  live  pigeons  and  parrots,  stuffed  birds,  bird  skins,  skeletons, 
and  charts  are  used.  The  chief  external  parts  of  the  bird's 
body  are  studied  for  their  uses. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  blackboard  records  are 
kept  of  individual  observations  of  fall  migrations  and  winter 
birds.  These  can  never  be  accurate  because  they  are  made 
by  untrained  observers  in  various  places.  All  reasonable  ones 
are  accepted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  arousing  and  keeping  alive 
the  interest  in  the  study  and  encouraging  outdoor  activity. 

Sections  of  the  class  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  make 
excursions,  often  before  school  in  the  morning,  to  Central  Park 
where  careful  observations  are  made.  Twenty-seven  different 
kinds  of  birds  have  been  accurately  identified  in  a  single  morning. 
Strong  emphasis  is  placed  upon  accuracy,  and  doubtful  obser- 
vations reported  to  the  class  are  noted  on  the  blackboard  as 
demanding  more  evidence. 
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Constant  reference  is  made  to  a  set  of  colored  pictures, 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  easy  inspection,  as  a  frieze  around 
the  room.  These  are  placed  in  the  order  of  the  spring  arrival 
of  the  birds.  Stuffed  specimens  such  as  are  not  available  at 
Teachers  College  are  loaned  by  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
giving  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  coloring  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  bird  in  his  native  haimts  or  from  even  the  best 
colored  plates. 

Certain  bird  games  have  been  tried  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  memory  and  familiarity  with  the  subject.  In  one  game 
where  seventy-two  birds  were  to  be  identified  in  a  given  time 
from  stuffed  specimens  and  pictures,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  class  knew  half  the  number  and  one  pupil  knew  sixty- 
seven  of  the  seventy-two. 

That  the  interest  and  active  work  often  continues  after  the 
pupil  leaves  the  fifth  grade  is  shown  by  the  collection  of  old 
nest  eggs,  and  other  interesting  materials  brought  in  by  former 
pupils  of  this  grade.  A  few  years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
of  the  enthusiastic  pupils,  a  Nature  Club  was  formed  in  order 
that  the  work  begun  in  the  fifth  grade  might  be  continued. 
The  club  at  present  has  twenty  members  from  the  high  school 
and  upper  grades.  The  meetings  are  held  twice  a  month  and 
many  very  good  papers  written  by  the  members  have  been  read 
and  discussed.  The  class-rooms  and  specimens  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  have  been  kindly  opened  to  the  Club,  and 
much  interesting  and  profitable  work  has  been  done  there. 
Every  applicant  for  membership  must  write  an  original  paper 
showing  some  knowledge  of  birds.  That  the  Club  has  a  waiting 
list  of  nearly  one  dozen  children  testifies  to  the  continued  interest 
in  this  study. 

The  bird-work  offers  excellent  opportunity  for  correlation 
with  art,  language,  and  literature.  Selections  from  John 
Burroughs,  William  J.  Long,  and  Florence  Merriam  have  been 
used  in  the  reading  lessons  (not  as  nature -study).  The  following 
poems  have  been  found  helpful,  many  of  them  having  been 
memorized  by  the  class:  Bryant's  "Robert  of  Lincoln**;  Thax- 
ter's  ••  Robin"  and  "Sandpiper";  Drake's  "Mocking-bird's 
Song";  Carey's  "Blackbird";  Coolidge*s  "Discontent**;  Long- 
fellow's "Birds  of  Killingworth'*  and  "Birds  of  Passage"; 
Holland's  "Life  in  the  Nest";  Lowell's  "The  Nest*';  Larcom's 
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•* Brown  Thrush,"  "Snow  Bird/'  "Birds  with  Bosom  Red"; 
Van  Dyke's  "Veery,"  "Song  Sparrow,"  "Maryland  Yellow 
Throat. "  "Whip-poor-will. " 

During  the  year,  snails,  slugs,  tadpoles,  fishes,  lizards,  ants, 

* 

caddises,  and  moths  are  kept  in  the  class-room  for  observation 
and  occasional  lessons. .  This  results  in  individual  observations, 
many  long  tramps  through  marshes  and  meadows,  and  the 
collection  of  valuable  material. 

The  chief  object  in  the  study  of  birds,  trees,  aquaria  and 
vivaria  is  to  emphasize  the  relation  which  animals  and  trees 
bear  to  man,  to  impress  upon  the  child's  mind  that  they  have 
a  life  work,  and  to  create  a  sympathy  and  a  deeper  feeling  which 
will  result  in  personal  protection.  Besides  this  we  feel  that  one 
of  the  most  important  results  of  the  work  is  the  constant  training 
in  accuracy,  not  only  of  eye  and  ear,  but  accuracy  of  statement, 
which  affects  all  other  branches  of  study  in  this  grade.  Here 
is  certainly  something  of  practical  value  in  the  nature  work 
of  the  present  day. 

Bibliography.  The  following  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  has 
been  found  especially  helpful: 

Study  of  Trees,     Huntington.     (Knight  &  Millette.) 
Our  Native   Trees.     Keeler.     (Scribners.) 
Trees  of  New  England.     Dame  and  Brooks.     (Ginn  &  Co.) 
Primer  of  Forestry.     Pinchot.     (U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture.) 
Among  Green  Trees.     Rogers.     (A.  W.  Mumford.) 
Birds  in  their  Relation  to  Man.     (Weed  &  Dearborn.) 
Bird   Life.     Chapman.    (Appleton.) 
Bird  Homes,     Dugmore.     (Doubleday  &  McClure.) 
First  Book  of  Birds.      Olive  Thorn  Miller.      (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.) 
Second  Book  of  Birds.     Olive  Thorn  Miller.    (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.) 
Bird  Life  Stories.     Weed.     (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.) 
Many  helpful  bulletins  are   issued   by  the    Department   of 
Agriculture.     The    following   have    been    successfully   used    by 
the  pupils:  "Four  Common  Birds " ;  "Birds  as  Weed  Destrpyers" ; 
"Food  of  Nesting  Birds." 

L.  B.  U. 


MANUAL  TRAINING 
Grade  V 

The  study  of  the  domestic  occupations  of  the  pioneer  colonial 
home  in  the  preceding  year  leads  directly  tp  the  work  in  this 
grade  and  forms  a  basis  for  comparison.  In  the  fourth  g^ade 
the  situation  presented  is  that  of  the  independent  household 
where  almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  work  of  production  and  manu- 
facture is  accomplished  by  the  different  members  of  the  house- 
hold, the  men  building  the  houses,  raising  the  crops,  and  caring 
for  the  cattle;  the  women  attending  to  the  preparation  of  foodi 
spinning,  weaving  cloth,  and  making  clothes. 

In  the  fifth  grade  the  picture  of  a  later  stage  is  presented, 
when  the  size  of  settlements  had  increased,  and  villages  and 
towns  had  developed.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  each  household  to  produce  all  it  needed,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  one  set  of  people  raised  the  raw  materials  while 
another  set  converted  them  into  commodities  for  exchange  or 
sale.  This  was  still  the  period  before  the  introduction  of  power 
and  machinery,  and  the  time  when  handicraft  was  the  method 
of  production.  Exchange  was  at  first  very  direct,  and  largely 
a  matter  of  barter.  It  was  almost  purely  a  local  affair,  where 
the  buyer  went  not  to  a  merchant  but  directly  to  the  individual 
who  produced  the  article  desired,  he  being  both  producer  and 
merchant  combined.  These  ideas  are  presented  to  the  children 
in  class  discussions.  Much  of  the  development  they  are  able  to 
trace  from  their  past  study.  The  emphasis  is  placed  more  than 
it  has  been  heretofore  on  the  relation  between  production  and 
consumption. 

The  actual  constructive  work  of  the  grade  deals  to  a  large 
extent  with  certain  forms  of  handicraft  which  involve  distinct 
artistic  possibilities,  usually  pottery  or  basketry.  The  children 
come  to  this  grade  with  some  knowledge  and  experience  in  both 
these  subjects.  In  fact  many  of  the  processes  are  the  same 
as  they  have  worked  out  in  a  crude  way  in  the  earlier  grades. 

It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  them  to  direct  their  efforts  to  the 
making  of  articles  having  artistic  merit  in  form,   proportion, 
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color,  and  design.  Both  woven  and  coiled  baskets  are  made, 
and  reed  and  raffia  fonn  the  principal  materials  used.  If  the 
children  are  not  already  familiar  with  these  materials,  facts 
about  the  sources  from  which  the>  are  obtained,  and  their  manner 
of  growth  and  preparation  for  use.  are  taught. 

The  woven  baskets  are  either  entirely  of  colored  reed,  or 
have  spokes  of  flat  reed  woven  with  raffia.  The  wicker  and 
twined  weaves  are  both  used  in  making  the  baskets,  and  the 
braided  and  rope  borders  in  finishing  off  the  tops.  Methods 
of  making  and  fastening  on  covers,  as  well   as  braided   and 
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twisted  handles,  are  also  considered.  Before  making  a  basket 
the  children  design  (within  certain  limitations)  and  cut  from 
paper  the  shape  to  be  made,  and  plan  the  placing  of  any  deco- 
ration which  is  to  be  used.  This  consists  either  of  bands  woven  of 
a  different  colored  reed,  or  some  simple  spotted  or  striped  effect 
to  be  produced  by  the  twined  weave.  When  working  the  chil- 
dren have  their  patterns  constantly  before  them,  take  all  their 
measurements  from  them,  and  approach  them  in  results  as 
nearly  as  they  are  able. 

The  control  of  material,  and  the  ability  to  produce  the  par- 
ticular form  desired,  are  the  ends  in  view  in  this  work.  The 
first  baskets  made  are  necessarily  unsatisfactory  because  in 
these  first  attempts  technical  processes  must  be  learned  as  well 
as  skill  in  manipulation. 
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Coiled  baskets  may  assume  several  different  forms,  the  most 
common  being  those  made  of  the    Lazy  Squaw,   Navajo,  or 

similar  stitches.  As  in  the  woven  baskets,  the  children  design 
both  the  shapes  and  the  decoration,  which  may  assume  the  form 
of  bands  or  spots  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the  main  part 
of  the  basket.     In  the  latter  great  variety  is  possible. 

Pottery  is  carried  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  basketry. 
Facts  about  the  composition  of  clay,  the  sources  from  which 
the  material  is  secured,  the  form  in  which  it  is  found,  its  prepar- 
ation for  use,  and  its  characteristic  qualities  are  taught.  Clay 
is  always  an  intensely  interesting  material  to  children,  and  as 
a  rule  the  average  fifth  grade  boy  and  girl  knows  more  about  it 


than  he  is  given  credit  for.  By  simple  processes  of  hand-building, 
fern-dishes,  trays,  bowls,  candlesticks,  vases,  tiles,  and  various 
other  useful  articles  are  made  and  decorated  both  with  incised 
designs  and  by  the  application  of  color,  either  in  the  form  of 
slip  or  glaze.  At  first  the  children  are  limited  to  perhaps  one 
shape  for  a  single  piece.  The  size  and  proportion  may  be  left 
to  them,  after  a  few  suggestions  have  been  made  by  the  teacher. 
Later  more  liberty  of  choice  is  allowed,  and  still  later  they  work 
from  forms  which  they  have  designed  in  the  art  class.  The 
pattern  for  bands  and  borders  are  also  worked  out  there,  and 
color  schemes  suggested. 

Before  the  first  biscuit -firing  takes  place,   the  subject  of 
"firing"  is  discussed,  and  the  children  see  the  kiln,  and  learn 
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about  its  workings.  Groups  assist  in  stacking  the  kiln,  taking 
turns  until  each  child  has  had  some  experience,  and  then  all 
the  children  see  the  kiln  again  during  the  firing.  They  leani 
at  what  temperature  the  clay  is  fired,  how  long  a  time  is  re- 
quired, and  the  system  of  cones  used  in  determining  these 
points.  Mixing  and  applying  the  glaze  or  slip  is  always  an 
interesting  feature  of  pottery  work.  The  former  involves  some 
vigorous  exercise,  and  some  good  experience  in  careful  weighing. 
Later  in  the  year  the  children  experiment  with  a  potter's 
wheel,  and  have  opportunity  to  see  a  good  demonstration  of  it's 
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use  by  an  expert  potter  who  comes  to  the  school  and  works 
before  them.  They  also  sec  a  demonstration  of  the  making  of 
a  piece  of  pottery  in  a  mould,  and  the  process  of  making  a  plaster 
cast.  When  possible,  a  large  pottery  is  visited  so  that  the 
children  may  see  the  machinery  by  means  of  which  much  of  the 
modern  ware  is  produced.  With  this  consideration  of  pottery 
as  a  present-day  industry  the  subject  comes  to  an  end. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  boys  and  girls  are  divided, 
the  girls  taking  up  sewing,  and  the  boys  woodwork.  Their 
interests,  however,  are  still  centered  in  the  accomplishment  of 
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one  piece  of  work,  that  being  the  building  of  a  house  consisting 
of  several  rooms,  and  furnishing  the  same.  The  building  repre- 
sents simple  frame-house  construction,  and  carries  forward 
the  development  of  types  of  shelter  under  consideration.  The 
furnishing  presents  many  opportunities  for  artistic  expression, 
and  the  application  to  other  materials  of  principles  used  during 
the  year's  work.  Problems  of  design,  of  proportion,  and  of 
color  are  considered  and  worked  out  by  the  children.  The  boys, 
of  course,  do  the  woodwork  in  connection  with  the  problem, 
while  the  girls  make  the  curtains,  draperies,  pillows,  scarfs, 
and  rugs.  When  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  build  the  entire 
house,  a  single  feature,  such  as  a  room,  is  sometimes  chosen  and 
executed.  (See  illustration,  p.  103).  This,  however,  is  done 
only  after  the  house  and  its  construction  have  been  discussed 

as  a  whole. 

L.  H.  W. 

TIME  SCHEDULE 

Grade  V 

Number  of  minutes  per  week  devoted  to  the  various  activities: 

Language       \ 

Composition  v 150 

Spelling  ) 

Literature  and  Reading 90 

Penmanship. 45 

Arithmetic 125 

Geography 100 

Nature-Study 60 

History 80 

Manual  Training 90 

Art 70 

Music 60 

Physical  Education 90 

Recess 75 

Opening  Exercises 75 
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Committee  of  the  Alumni  on  Publication 

Ernest  N.  Henderson,  Ph.D..  1903,  Chairman. 
Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn. 

Ellen  Yale  Stevens,  Diploma,  1893. 

Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary,  18  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Emily  Brinckerhoff  Brown,  Diploma,  1901. 

Bretton  Hall,  Broadway  and  86th  St.,  New  York  City. 

David  E.  Cloyd,  A.M.,  1902. 

High  School,  Spokane,  Washington. 

Ruth  E.  Dowling,  B.S.,  1903. 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 

Teachers*  College  Alumni  in  Normal  and  Training  Schools 


Teachers  College  since  1899  has  been  represented  by  teachers 
in  normal  and  training  schools  in  twenty-seven  different  states 
and  territories  of  the  United  States  and  in  one  school  in  Canada. 
In  several  of  these  states  there  are  from  one  to  ten  representa- 
tives, holding  positions  in  various  departments  from  the  Kinder- 
garten through  the  grades  of  the  Model  Schools  and  departments 
of  General  and  Special  Methods  to  the  principalship  and  super- 
vision of  both  private  and  public  institutions. 

The  states  in  which  the  College  is  most  largely  represented 
are  Minnesota,  Illinois,  California  and  New  York,  the  four 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Greater  New  York  alone 
having  a  representation  of  thirteen  graduates  of  Teachers 
College. 

One  other  point  that  attracts  the  attention  of  one  who 
looks  over  the  list  of  appointments  is  that  in  many  schools  where 
one  appointment  has  been  made  at  any  given  time,  one  or  more 
appointments  have  been  made  during  the  two  or  three  subse- 
quent years.  This  is  noticeably  so  in  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and 
New  York. 

Is  it  not  reasonably  clear  that  the  reputation  of  the  College 
is  establishing  itself  forcefully  and  with  steadily  widening  range 
of  territory  in  the  Training  Schools  as  well  as  in  the  Elementary 
and  High  Schools  of  the  land? 

Ruth  Dowling. 
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News  of  Alumni  in  Eastern  Washington 

Mt.  Hany  M.  Shafer,  princtpal  of  the  State  Normai  School 

at  Cheney,  Washington,  is  meeting  with  great  success  in  his 
efforts  to  build  up  a  first  class  Normal  School.  Mr.  Shafer  is 
always  considered  a  safe  counselor  in  educational  circles. 

Miss  Josephine  Guilbert,  a  graduate  of  the  Fine  Arts  Depart^ 
ment  of  Teachers  College,  is  instructor  in  Fine  Arts  in  the  High 
School. 

Miss  Emma  K.  Bates  of  the  class  of  1902,  is  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Spokane  High  School,  having  come  here  after  several 
years  of  experience  in  one  of  the  leading  High  Schools  in  Idaho. 

David  E.  Cloyd,  M.A.  1902,  is  principal  of  the  Spokane 
High  School,  the  enrollment  in  which  will  reach  fifteen  hundred 
by  the  close  of  this  year. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Marker,  M.A.  1903,  is  Professor  of  Pedagogy  at 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Cheney,  where  he  is  preparing  many 
good  teachers  for  the  Washington  schools. 

Miss  Fannie  Johnston  is  assistant  in  the  English  Depart- 
ment and  Preceptress  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Cheney. 
She  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  successful 
teachers  in  the  faculty. 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Bentley  is  superintendent  of  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  school  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Cheney. 

Several  prominent  teachers  in  Eastern  Washington  are 
planning  to  spend  next  year  in  graduate  work  at  Teachers 
College. 

David  E.  Cloyd. 

The  Aims  and  Plans  of  Teachers  College,  University  of  Cincinnati 

The  College  for  Teachers,  University  of  Cincinnati,  was 
organized  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  is  under  the  joint 
management  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  University  and 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  At  the  time 
of  its  establishment  the  various  departments  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  were  offering  a  long  list  of  courses  at  late  afternoon 
hours  and  on  Saturdays,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
already  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  vicinity.  To  these  courses  there  were  now  added 
those  of  the  new  departments  of  the  History  and  Principles  of 
Education  and  of  Elementary  Education.  During  the  year  the 
Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School  was  affiliated  with 
the  new  college,  and  Supervisors  in  the  City  Schools  of  Cincinnati 
gave  courses  in  special  subjects.  These  various  provisions  have 
comprised,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  extent  of  opportunity 
which  the  new  college  offers.  Recently  it  was  decided  to  with- 
draw all  courses  from  the  announcement  of  this  college  except 
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those  which  are  strictly  professional  in  character  and  restrict 
its  work,  for  the  present,  to  the  purely  professional  preparation 
of  prospective  teachers, — ^kindergarten,  elementary  and  secon- 
dary— and  the  professional  improvement  of  persons  already 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

The  work  of  the  college,  for  the  present,  at  least,  is  to  be 
conducted  almost  wholly  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  Cincin- 
nati and  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  city,  be  it  remembered, 
has  undertaken,  not  only  to  fill  vacancies  in  teaching  positions 
with  college  graduates  who  have  completed  a  four  years'  course, 
the  last  two  years  being  given  mainly  to  professional  study  and 
training,  but  also  to  provide  opportunity  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  those  already  employed  in  her  schools.  Some 
measure  of  the  success  in  this  undertaking  may  be  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  are,  this  year,  in  all  departments  of  the 
University,  a  total  of  509  students  who  are  either  teachers  or 
prospective  teachers.  This  total  is  more  than  double  the  niim- 
ber  of  such  students  last  year.  Of  this  number,  107  are  pro- 
spective teachers  and  267,  in  all,  properly  belong  to  the  College 
for  Teachers.  The  college  has  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to  supply 
a  sufficient  number  of  graduates  to  fill  the  vacancies  and  to 
supply  the  new  positions  opening  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  met  the  situation  by  offering  an 
increased  initial  salary  to  such  graduates,  and  .vith  the  further 
growth  of  the  University  the  college  hopes,  within  two  years 
or  so,  to  be  able  to  draft  a  sufficient  number  from  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  to  provide  for 
the  local  demand,  at  least. 

Beginning  with  next  year  the  college  will  add  Special 
Methods,  courses  in  English,  history,  geography,  nature  study, 
and  mathematics.  These  courses  are  to  be  given,  in  part,  by 
professors  or  assistant  professors  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
The  difficulties  involved  in  this  arrangement  are  everywhere 
obvious  enough,  but  they  are  not  insurmountable  in  a  municipal 
university  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  securing  and 
maintaining  a  vital  interest  in  the  schools  below  the  University, 
especially  in  so  far  as  the  work  of  teaching  is  concerned;  for 
the  success  of  the  University  itself  is  promoted  through  the 
class  of  work  done  in  the  lower  schools  which  are  to  furnish  the 
students  for  its  colleges. 

President  Dabney's  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  popular  edu- 
cation and  his  consistent  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
well-trained  teachers  for  this  work  insures  for  the  college  a 
courageous  champion.  Added  to  this  is  the  peerless  leadership  of 
Superintendent  Dyer  of  the  City  Schools  whose  untiring  industry, 
profound  insight,  practical  efficiency,  and  wise  counsel  have 
aheady  awakened  in  this  city  a  professional  enthusiasm  among 
teachers  which  is  not  excelled  in  all  the  land.     The  Board  of 
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Education  has  also  shown  its  interest  in  the  work  of  the  new 
college  by  making  appropriations  to  cover  practically  the  entire 
expense  of  instruction  for  the  coming  year.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere the  college  begins  its  career;  and  while  there  are  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  growing  out  of  its  bewildering  complex 
relationships  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  college  for  the  superior 
preparation  of  teachers  is  to  remain  one  of  the  city's  permanent 
institutions. 

Teachers  College  has  manifested  a  keen  interest  in  this,  its 
child,  from  the  day  of  its  christening.  Dean  Russell  made  the 
principal  address  at  the  exercises  in  celebration  of  its  founding, 
and  the  follo\\4ng  persons,  in  charge  of  various  phases  of 
its  work,  have  been  students  at  the  parent  institution  :  W.  P. 
Burris  is  Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  and  Principles  of 
Education,  J.  W.  Hall  is  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
and  Director  of  the  work  of  Observation  and  Practice,  and  Miss 
Mary  E.  Weber  is  his  assistant.  Burtis  B.  Breese  takes  care  of 
the  work  in  Psychology,  Miss  Mina  B.  Colburn  is  Supervisor  of 
Kindergartens  and  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Teaching,  and 
a  Teachers  College  man  has  been  practically  agreed  upon  as 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education. 

William  P.  Burris. 
Dean,  Teachers  College, 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

From  Ruth  Huntington,  Kamehameha  Preparatory 
School,  Honolulu: 

Here  in  Hawaii,  where  Occidental  and  Oriental  are  mingling 
in  a  great  commerce,  experiments  are  being  tried  and  problems 
solved  that  will  be  quite  as  far  reaching  in  their  results  as  any 
of  those  of  the  great  metropolis.  The  educational  problem  itself 
is  not  a  small  one,  where  children  of  twelve  nationalities  sit 
side  by  side  in  the  public  schools. 

The  first  schools  in  the  Islands  were  opened  by  the  early 
missionaries  soon  after  1820  ;  in  the  beginning  for  chiefs  and 
their  sons,  soon  for  other  adults,  and  in  '32  entirely  for  children. 
Until  annexation  in  1898,  instruction  was  partly  in  Ha^^•aiian; 
since  then  it  has  been  entirely  in  English.  From  those  simple 
foundations  has  developed  a  splendid  public  school  system 
under  control  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  a 
Board  of  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  sup- 
ported by  legislative  appropriation.  Besides  elementary  schools 
there  are  high  schools  giving  general,  commercial,  and  college 
preparatory  courses,  a  normal  and  training  school,  a  boys' 
school  of  agriculture  and  the  trades,  and  boys'  and  girls'  indus- 
trial schools.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  public  and 
fifty- nine  private  schools  in  the  territory. 

Conspicuous  among  many  fine  philanthropies  in  Hawaii  is  the 
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support  by  endowment  or  annual  gifts  of  many  of  the  private 
boarding  schools,  which,  besides  the  practical  education,  offer 
the  advantages  and  training  of  Christian  homes  to  the  natives, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Koreans.  The  greatest  gift  of  this  kind 
was  the  endowment  in  1887,  of  the  Kamehameha  Schools  for 
Hawaiian  children  by  Princess  Paulis,  who  was  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Bishop,  the  last  of  the  royal  line  of  Kamehameha. 

The  Kamehameha  Schools  are  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, each  with  its  own  faculty,  buildings,  and  adjoining  grounds. 
The  school  for  girls  **  furnishes  a  practical  education  for  girls 
of  thirteen  or  over  qualifying  them  for  service  at  home,  for 
wage  earning  in  some  handicraft,  and  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
to  be  trained  for  teachers  in  the  Government  Schools*';  a  Pre- 
paratory Department  for  small  boys  fitting  them  to  enter  the 
Manual  School,  where  half  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  academic 
and  half  to  industrial  work,  tailoring,  printing,  carpentering, 
wood  turning,  forging,  painting,  machine  and  electrical  work. 

Of  course  the  Preparatory  Department  is  of  most  interest 
to  me.  Here  are  sixty-five  as  lively  youngsters  from  six  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  as  could  be  found.  From  six  in  the  morning 
when  they  tumble  out  of  bed  for  an  hour's  work  on  the  grounds 
before  breakfast,  until  they  tumble  in  again  at  night,  not  at  all 
sadder  and  not  conspicuously  wiser,  they  have  thrown  themselves 
into  their  work  and  play  with  such  zest  and  such  a  **  hurrah 
boys"  that  the  teachers  are  not  often  caught  napping.  The 
curriculum  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  six  grades  any- 
where with  an  eternal  emphasis  on  the  English.  The  boys 
come  from  homes  and  streets  where  the  dying  Hawaiian 
language  of  the  race  is  being  mixed  with  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  Portuguese  to  make  a  pigeon- Hawaiian  that  is  amusing 
but  inelegant.  The  pen  of  a  Myra  Kelly  could  bring  fame  and 
fortune  to  its  owner  by  stories  in  the  patois  of  these  boys.  The 
opportunities  for  nature  study  are  great  where  it  is  summer  all 
the  year  around.  Cane  and  rice  plantations,  banana  and  taro 
patches  and  pineapple  fields  are  always  interesting  places  for 
work.  The  boys  have  their  own  vegetable  gardens  and  realize 
a  large  per  cent,  of  profit  for  their  produce,  purchased  by  the 
matron  for  their  own  table.  A  great  variety  of  exquisitely 
colored  fish  and  an  old-time  Hawaiian,  as  well  as  all-time  boy 
love  for  fishing  offer  unusual  opportunities  for  that  kind  of  nattire 
work:  while  every  variety  of  landscape  from  the  most  beautiful 
to  the  most  awful,  all  sorts  of  soil  and  great  varieties  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  within  comparatively  short  distances  make 
geography  lessons  pleasantly  intelligible. 

Each  boy  in  the  school  has  some  time  in  the  shop  every 
day.  From  the  most  wigglesome  youngster,  who  tries  to  wield 
his  scissors  v\-ith  his  little  thumb  and  fore  finger  and  his  crayon 
in  his  fist,  through  the  sewers  and  weavers  and  whittlers,  to  the 
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biggest  and  most  lordly  sewer  and  planer  of  the  sixth  grade, 
they  show  a  fondness  and  aptitude  for  hand  work.  They  are 
shining  proofs  of  all  manual  training  theories  and  are  a  delight 
to  the  manual  training  teacher's  heart.  **  Learning  to  do  by 
doing*'  is  by  no  means  confined  to  shop  work.  Caring  for  the 
lawn,  pulling  weeds,  sweeping  drives,  scrubbing  floors,  scouring 
paint,  making  beds,  waiting  on  the  table  and  washing  dishes 
are  daily  exercises  in  manual  training. 

With  a  campus  of  seventy  acres,  stretching  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  there  is  a  splendid  chance  for  games  and  sports  and 
summer  excursions  every  day  in  the  year.  So  you  see  to  the 
person  living  in  Hawaii  every  prospect  pleases  and  there  are 
decided  compensations  for  living,  even  at  an  extreme  from 
New  York. 

A  New  Demand  upon  Professional  Training  Schools  for  Teachers 

It  is  a  common  experience  for  principals  and  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  to  be  called  upon  by  pupils  and  their  parents 
for  advice  concerning  the  prospective  careers  of  the  pupils. 
Whether  or  not  a  pupil  shall  continue  in  school  or  enter  at  once 
upon  an  apprenticeship  in  a  trade  or  in  a  commercial  pursuit; 
whether  he  shall  plan  to  enter  a  high  school  and  if  so  in  what 
course;  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  pupil  to  prepare 
for  a  professional  career  and  if  so  for  what  profession — ^these 
are  practical  problems  such  as  parents  and  their  children  are 
constantly  facing.  Recognizing  their  own  inability  to  work  out 
satisfactory  solutions  to  such  problems,  many  pupils,  with  or 
without  the  knowledge  and  support  of  their  parents,  turn  with 
significant  confidence  to  teacher  or  principal  or  superintendent 
for  counsel  and  guidance. 

Though  teachers  and  school  officers  are  not  altogether  loth 
to  tender  their  good  offices  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  seriously 
doubted  whether  the  advice  given  often  has  value  other  than  as 
evidence  of  friendly  interest.  Excepting  the  cases  where  strong 
native  tendencies  in  children  leave  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  the 
vocations  for  which  they  are  fitted,  there  is  apparently  little 
basis  upon  which  either  parents  or  teachers  may  make  re- 
liable forecasts  as  to  the  probable  success  or  failure  of  a  given 
child  in  specified  vocations.  The  individuals  having  native 
abilities  most  strongly  marked  are,  of  course,  least  in  need  of 
specific  guidance  in  the  choice  of  vocations.  It  is  the  great 
majority  without  well  defined  or  clearly  specialized  tendencies 
who  must  have  such  guidance  if  we  are  to  substitute  for  the 
present  practice  of  purely  fortuitous  choice  of  vocations  a  more 
rational  practice  based  upon  the  adaptation  of  the  individual 
to  his  work. 

The  results  of  the  present  random   selection   of  vocations 
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are  widespread  and  evident.  Commercial  failures,  incompetent 
mechanics,  disgruntled  professional  men,  unsympathetic  and 
mechanical  teachers,  prosaic  poets,  uninspired  preachers,  brief- 
less lawyers,  honest  politicians,  and  dishonest  bank- clerks — 
these  and  similar  evidences  point  to  a  deplorable  mal- adjustment. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  to  be  sure,  that  all  of  the  persons 
at  present  accounted  unsuccessful  could  have  been  assured  of 
success  in  other  vocations  by  even  the  most  accurate  deter- 
mination, in  advance,  of  their  mental  and  moral  traits.  It  must 
be  evident,  however,  that  under  given  environmental  conditions 
these  traits  must  be  the  sole  influence  in  determining  success. 
Conversely,  if  an  individual's  mental  make-up  be  known,  we 
should  be  able  to  forecast  his  success  in  a  given  activity  and 
thus  furnish  him  with  reliable  guidance,  provided  we  have  also 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  mental  qualities  required  for  success 
in  specific  vocations. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  elements  entering  into  indi- 
vidual character  and  the  factors  determining  success  in  various 
careers  present  compUcations  that  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
find  reliable  solutions  for  such  problems  as  those  under  con- 
sideration. But,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  difficulties 
are  great,  it  may  confidently  be  denied  that  they  are  insur- 
mountable. 

The  application  of  modern  statistical  method  to  the  measure- 
ment of  mental  traits  has  already  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  life,  both  of  individuals  and  of 
.groups,  far  more  extensive  and  thorough  going  than  any  yet 
attempted  on  a  large  scale.  Recent  investigations  concerning 
the  influence  of  heredity,  notably  that  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Woods  on 
**  Mental  and  Moral  Heredity  in  Royalty,*'  have  demonstrated 
the  preponderating  potency  of  inheritance  in  determining 
the  mental  and  moral  attainments  of  individuals.  What  good 
reason  can  there  be  for  continuing  to  ignore  the  plain  facts  of  bi- 
ology and  psychology ;  for  assuming  that  children  are  really  as  clay 
in  the  potter's  hands  ;  and  for  leaving  to  chance  and  the  vaga- 
ries of  unenlightened  impulse  the  important  function  of  selecting, 
for  the  mass  of  our  boys  and  girls,  the  activity  to  which  each 
•will  devote  the  main  part  of  his  time  and  energy  ? 

Reasonable  procedure  would  appear  to  call  for  :  first,  a 
system  of  psychological  tests  calculated  to  determine  the  chief 
mental  and  moral  traits  of  each  pupil;  second,  precise  study 
of  the  correlation  between  specific  abilities  of  individuals  and 
success  in  typical  vocations;  third,  the  accumulation  of  properly 
recorded  data  which,  in  subsequent  generations,  should  serve 
as  the  basis  for  determining  the  probable  tendencies  in  indi- 
viduals, due  to  inheritance. 

One  of  the  most  significant  tendencies  in  educational  thought 
is  the  growing  insistence  that  the  school    shall  provide  more 
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directly  and  efficiently  than  it  is  now  doing  for  the  var3diig 
needs  of  children  as  determined  by  their  prospective  careers. 
The  Teachers  Training  School  of  Albany  is  hoping  to  contribute 
a  share  in  furtherance  of  this  tendency  by  organizing,  in  its 
model  and  practice  department,  a  system  of  vocational  courses, 
beginning  "vvith  the  sixth  school  year.  It  is  our  belief,  however, 
that  the  mere  offering  of  such  courses  is  not  sufficient ;  that  we 
must  go  further  and  find  a  way  to  bring  our  boys  and  girls  to  a 
definite  consciousness  of  their  specific  abilities  and  thus  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  make  rational  choice  among  these  voca- 
tional covirses  and,  ultimately,  of  their  respective  careers. 

If  such  a  plan  is  sound  and  if  it  is  to  become  general,  pro- 
fessional schools  must  equip  teachers  to  recognize,  to  search 
for,  and  to  interpret  the  evidences  of  special  aptitude.  This 
will  necessitate  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  influence  of  heredity 
upon  mental  and  moral  traits  and  a  more  vital  and  practical 
view  of  genetic  psychology  than  is  yet  widely  prevalent. 

J.  D.  Burks, 
Teachers  Training  School 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Duncan  Runyan  Scholarship  Fund 

Former  students  and  friends  of  Professor  Runyan  will  be 
glad  to  know  of  the  inauguration  of  the  **Mary  Duncan  Runyan 
Scholarship  Fund,"  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  financial  assistance  of  students  in  the  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment of  Teachers  College. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Teachers  College,  being  instru- 
mental in  the  movement,  takes  this  method  of  requesting 
donations.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made,  a  number  of 
contributions  having  been  promised.  Small  subscriptions  as 
well  as  large  are  welcome,  it  being  the  special  desire  of  the 
association  that  all  who  knew  Professor  Runyan  have  an  opipor- 
tunity  to  co-operate  in  this  plan  of  perpetuating  her  name  in 
connection  with  her  department  of  Teachers  College. 

Contributions  in  the  form  of  checks,  money  orders,  or 
subscriptions  to  be  paid  at  the  option  of  the  subscriber,  may  be 
sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Miss  Lucy  H. 
Weiser,  in  care  of  Teachers  College,  120th  Street  and  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Auxiliary  Committee 

Miss  Susan  Blow  Mrs.  V.  Everit  Macy 

E.  William  Bumham,  Esq.  Mrs.  Theodore  Grant  Meier 

Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis  Mrs.  Albert  Merrall 

Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge  Miss  Harriett  Neil 

Miss  Cynthia  Dozier  Mrs.  Clough  C.  Overton 

Mrs.  John  Dwight  Filley  Miss  Alice  N.  Parker 
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Laura  Fisher  Mrs.  Robert  Ranken 

Miss  Alioe  Fitts  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Russell 

Miss  Isabel  French  Mrs.  John  Shapleigh 

Mrs.  Marion  B.  Langzettel  Spencer  Trask,  Esq. 

Hon.  Seth  Low  Dr.  John  P.  Woodhull 

Dr.  John  Angus  MacVannel  Mrs.  William  L.  Worcester 

Miss  Mary  C.  McCuUoch  Mrs.  J.  H.  Worthington 

Alanmi  Committee 

Clara  B.  Kirchwey,  Chairman 
Jeanette  Ezekiels  Louise  C.  Sutherland 

Gcraldine  O'Grady  Henry  Suzzallo 

Any  further  information  that  may  be  desired  will  be  gladly 
timished  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Alumni  Committee,  who  may 
addressed  in  care  of  Teachers  College. 
The  treasurer  of  this  fund  reports  the  total  contributions 
mi  the  present  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1000. 

From  Georgb  Fred.  Buxton,  Director  of  Stout  Training 
Schools  for  Teachers  of  Manual  Training,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin: 
Oreetings  from  a  Normal  School  in  the  northwest  which  has 
"received  and  is  receiving  much  inspiration  and  suggestion  from 
Teachers  College. 

The  Stout  Training  Schools  are  special  fitting  schools  for 
kindergarten,  domestic  science,  and  manual  training  teachers, 
and  are  all  organized  in  direct  connection  with  the  public  school 
83r5tem  of  the  city  of  Menomonie.  The  extensive  equipment  of 
the  schools,  ^hich  has  been  provided  through  the  munificence 
and  keen  interest  in  school  handwork  felt  by  the  fotmder  and 
promoter,  Senator  James  H.  Stout,  is  used  by  the  public  schools 
of  Menomonie  as  well  as  by  the  training  schools. 

The  students  in  the  training  school  for  teachers  of  manual 
training,  along  with  their  technical  work,  are  given  observation 
and  practice  teaching  throughout  the  entire  system  of  the  city 
schools,  from  the  primary  handwork  through  the  advanced 
construction  and  mechanical  drawing  of  the  high  school.  Every- 
thing is  presented,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  school  teacher,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  handwork  of 
the  training  schools  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  public  schools, 
the  whole  b^ing  under  the  control  of  the  training  school  faculty. 

A  high  degree  of  attainment  is  insisted  upon  during  the  two 
years  of  the  normal  course,  not  only  in  technique  but  in  the 
theoretical  study  and  in  practice  teaching.  Each  student  is  re- 
quired to  take  every  subject  in  the  course,  but  to  meet  indi- 
vidual interests  and  abilities  certain  subjects  such  as  mechanical 
drawing,  manual  training  design,  forging,  or  machine-shop 
practice  may  be  taken  double  time  by  any  who  desire.  Four 
phases  of  professional  work  are  given :  psychology  and  pedagogy, 
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observation  of  teaching  and  practice  teaching,  organization  and 
management  of  manual  training  classes  in  public  schools,  history 
and  literattire  of  manual  training.  English,  both  spoken  and 
written,  is  required  for  simple,  correct  and  clean  cut  expression. 
One  line  of  continual  emphasis  is  the  making  of  definite  lesson 
plans  to  be  followed  in  a  given  lesson  in  practice  teaching. 

A  feature  at  Menomonie  is  the  experimental  work.  A  new 
problem  may  be  attempted  at  any  time,  with  any  class,  in  any 
kind  of  work.  Concentrated  work,  two  or  three  hours  a  day 
being  given  to  a  single  subject  for  a  few  weeks,  is  one  phase  of 
this  experimentation  that  has  given  excellent  results  in  devel- 
oping ability  along  special  lines.  Substituting  trade  work  in 
drafting  or  machine  shop  practice  for  those  who  want  to  special- 
ize, in  place  of  the  regular  manual  training  work  of  the  last  two 
years  of  the  high  school  cotirse,  is  another  experiment  that  seems 
to  be  proving  itself  a  success.  The  training  classes  have  done 
several  good  pieces  of  group  work,  and  methods  of  organizing 
classes  for  group  work  have  been  considered. 

Last  year's  graduates  have  taken  manual  training  positions 
in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  (six),  Missouri,  North 
Dakota,  and  Idaho.  That  the  schools  are  growing  healthily 
is  indicated  by  the  size  of  this  year's  entering  class,  ^hich  is 
nearly  twice  that  of  last  year's  class.  Eight  instructors  are 
giving  whole  or  part  time  to  the  manual  training  department, 
The  schools  are  most  forttmate  in  having  as  superintendent  a 
man  of  such  recognized  leadership  as  ex-state  superintendent 
L.  D.  Harvey. 

The  Bibliography  of  Education  for  1905. 

The  Bibliography  of  Education  for  1905  compiled  by  the 
New  York  State  Library,  and  published  in  the  Educational 
Review  for  September  and  October,  1906,  includes  the  following 
publications  by  officers  and  former  students  of  Teachers  Collie. 

I.  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OP  EDUCATION. 

MacVannbl,  J.  A.  The  Educational  Theories  of  Her^ 

bart    and  Proebel.  Teachers  College 
CofUribiUions  to  Education,  No.  4. 

Mbriam,  J.  L.  Normal  School  Education  and  Effi- 

ciencjr  in  Teachiy^,    Teachers  College 
Contributions  to  ^ucation,  No.  z. 

Thorndikb,  E.  L.  The  Quantitative  Study  of  Educa- 

tion. Forum,  January-March. 

MoNROB,  Paul.  Text-book  in  the  History  of  Educa- 

tion.    MacmiUan, 

n.      TEACHERS.  METHODS.  DISCIPLINE. 

Thorndikb,  E.  L.  What  Instruction  in  Educational 

.   Psychology  should  be  given  in  a  Pro- 
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II 


Barrows,  Anna. 
XiNNB,  Helen. 
Wood,  T.  D. 


fessional  Course  for  Teachers.    Teach- 
ers  College  Record^  January. 

The  Lunch  Room  in  the  High  School, 
School  Review,  March. 

School  Luncheons.  Teachers  CoUepe 
Record,  March. 

The  Scope  of  School  Hygiene  in 
Modem  Education.  Teachers  College 
Record,  March. 


in.     ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


IV. 


Chamberlain,  A.  H. 


Fisher,  Laura. 


CURRICULUM. 
Payne,  B.  R. 

Nattire  Study  Review 
Richards,  E.  H. 


GOHDBS,  W.  H. 


Sachs,  Julius. 


Is  the   Elementary  School  Ctirric-u- 
lum    Adjusted?      Elementary    School 
Teacher,  January. 

The  Kindergarten.  Report  of  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1903. 


Public  Elementary  School  Curricu- 
lum.    Silver,  Burdett. 
Ed.  M.  A.  Bigelow. 

The  Present  Status  and  Future  De- 
velopment of  Domestic  Science  Courses 
in  the  High  School.  National  Society 
for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education^ 
Fourth  Year. 

Modem    Language  Instruction  in 

Secondary     Schools.  Schoolmasters 

Association    of    New  York,    Twelfth 
Annual  Report. 

The  Modem  Languages  in  Second- 
ary Schools  and  Colleges.  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools, 
Proceedings  of  Eighteenth  Annual  Con- 
vention. 


V. 


VI. 


EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 
Gordon,  Kate. 

woolman,  m.  s. 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 


Wherein  should  the  Education  of  a 
Woman  differ  from  that  of  a  Man? 
School  Review,  December. 

The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls.  Educational  Review,  September. 


HoDGB,  R.  M.  Methods  of  Stmday-School  Teaching. 

VII.    COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

Sachs,  Julius.  The  Elimination  of  the  First  Two 

College  Years.     Educational  Review, 
December. 

The  Selective  Influence  of  the  Col- 
lege.   Educational  Review,  June. 


Thorndikb,  E.  L. 
VII r.  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

CUBBBRLEY,  E.  P. 


School  Ftmds  and  their  Apportion- 
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ment.     Teachers  College  Contributions 
to  Education^  No.  a. 

Elliott,  £.  C.  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education. 

Teachers  College  Record,  November. 

Straybr,  G.  D.  City  School  Expendittires.    Teachers 

College    Contributions    to  Education, 
No.  5. 

According  to  custom  the  compilers  of  this  bibliography 
submit  twenty- two  books  "as  representing  the  cream  of  the 
year's  literature — ^books  that  should  be  found  in  every  educa- 
tional library  (and  probably  in  most  public  libraries  as  well) 
and  that  should  be  read  by  or  accurately  known  to  all  serious 
students  of  education."  .  Of  these  twenty- two  books,  five,  which 
are  listed  below,  are  by  officers  of  Teachers  College,  or  by  former 
students  now  in  prominent  educational  positions: 

MoNROB — Text-book  in  the  History  of  Education. 

Payne — Public  Elementary  School  Curricula. 

CuBBBRLBY — School  Punds  and  their  Apportionment. 

Elliott — Some  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education  in  American  Cities. 

Straybr — City  School  Expenditures. 

The  November  Meeting  of  the  Teachers  College  Alumni 
Association* — The  fall  meeting  of  the  Altmini  Association  was 
held  at  Teachers  College  on  Sattirday  afternoon,  November  17th, 
with  forty  members  present.  In  the  absence  of  the  president* 
Dr.  R.  R.  Reeder,  Miss  Helen  Kinne  was  chosen  chairman. 

A  committee  of  the  Alunmi  have  been  investigating  the 
need  of  a  Graduate  Association  for  professional  schools  corre- 
sponding to  the  Association  for  Collegiate  Altmmi.  This  com- 
mittee gave  only  a  preliminary  report  and  will  continue  its 
investigation. 

The  new  business  before  the  meeting  was  a  decision  in 
regard  to  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  It  was  moved  and 
carried  that  there  be  two  regular  meetings,  the  winter  meeting 
and  the  annual  meeting,  which  shall  take  place  during  Conmience- 
ment  week,  and  that  the  officers  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

The  Mid-winter  Alumni  Ltmcheon. — The  mid- winter  alumni 
luncheon  will  be  held  on  February  i6th,  at  one  o'clock,  at  Hotel 
St.  Andrew,  Broadway  and  Seventy-second  Street.  Ainong  the 
speakers  on  this  occasion  are  Dean  Russell,  Professor  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Woolman  from  Teachers  College,  and  Mr.  Homer  Folks, 
General  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction. 


nVr^'  FRYE  is  a  born  text-book  maker.  In  the 
-^^•^  years  in  which  he  has  made  the  making  of 
geographies  his  passion  he  has  developed  many  arts 
and  devices  for  popularizing  the  teaching  of  geography, 
all  of  which  are  at  their  best  in  First  Steps."— 
From  ' '  The    New    England  Journal   of    Education. ' ' 

A  Pupil's  Book  in  Every  Respect 

The  Language  is  simple  and  interesting.  The  lUustra' 
tioas  not  only  really  visualize  the  text,  but  have  a 
highly  artistic  value.  The  Maps  and  Textsre  arranged 
with  careful  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  pupil. 
This  18  the  moat  complete  single  book  in  geography  for 
elementary  schools  that  has  appeared/  with  Frye's 
''  Grammar  School  Geography  "  it  forms  an  unrivaled 
two-book  series. 


GINN    (BL    COMPANY,    PUBLISHERS 
NEW    YORK    OrriCE,     70  riFTH  AVENUE     | 

BEGINNING     LATIN 


FIRST    BOOR    IN    LATIN 

By   ALEXANDER    JAMES     INGLIS,    A.B.. 
Instructor  in  Latin,  Horace  Mann  High  School,  Teachers  College 

and  VIRGIL  PRETTYMAN,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Principal  Horace  Mann  High  School,  Teachers  College 

Ciafh,  J2mop  291  pages*    Sixty  cents  net. 

SPECIAL    FEATURES 

1 .  The  introduction  of  connected  4.  The  gradual  development  of  the 
reading.  principles  of    inflection  and  syntax 

without  assuming  much  knowledge 

2.  Conversational  exercises  based  on  of  English  grammar  on  the  part  of 
the  connected  Latin.  the  student. 

3.  The  introduction  of  connected  Latin  5.  The  word-list  which  forms  the  basis 
in  the  regular  lessons,  thus  preparing  of  the  lessons  and  exercises  comprises 
the  pupil  for  immediate  work  in  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  words 
Caesar.  and  is  based  on  the  latest  and  most 

systematic  analysis  of  the  vocabulary 
of  Caesar. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

THE  MACMILIAN  COMPANY 


Oet  the  Only  Up-to-Date  anA  Genuine 

Webster's  Dictionaries 
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Common  School  .73      Academic       -       1.50 

WEBSTER'S  Dictior«ries  ue  the  Acknowledged  Authority  ihroughoul 
the  Eoeluh-ipeaking  world.  They  4re  more  widely  used  in  the 
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bated  on  thex  dictionaries,  which  are  therefore  a  necessity  to  the  teacher. 
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Webster's  Dictionaries,  and  other  cheaply  made  up  books  fraudulenllr  tuing 
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TWO  NEW  STORY  BOOKS! 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Cla&a  M.  Lewis 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR  is  one  of  the  most  notable  books  for  children 
that  have  recently  been  published. 

Appropriately  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.50 

A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY  BOOK 

By  Jane  L.  Hoxie 

MISS  SUSAN  E.  BLOW  says :  I  know  no  equally  simple,  varied  and  interesting 
collection  of  stories  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY  BOOK  may  rapidlf 
win  the  popularity  it  merits. 

Price,  postpaid.  Fifty  Cents 

Send  for  Kindergarten  Review  Premium  Circular. 
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that  have  recently  been  published. 

Appropriately  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.50 

A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY  BOOK 

By  Jane  L.  Hoxie 
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Columbia  University  Educational  Reprints 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  SERIES 

No.  z.  The  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Industrial  and  Technical  Education.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  the  State. 

Price,  50  Cents 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    EDUCATION 

Teachers  College  Series 


Teachers  College  issues  at  irregular  intervals  a  series  of  con- 
tributions on  educational  subjects.  This  series  continues  the 
educational  numbers  of  the  Columbia  University  Contributions 
to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education.  Any  number  in 
either  series  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


The  following  numbers  are  announced : 

Ho.  X  Normal  School  Education  and  Efficiency  in  Teaching.  Junius  Lathrop 
Mbriam,  Ph.D.     152  pages.     Price,  cloth  bo\ind,  $  z.50,  net. 

Ho.  a  Scho^  1  Funds  and  their  Apportionment.  Ellwood  P.  Cubbbrlbt,  PhJ>. 
^55  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $2.00,  net. 

Ho.  3  The  Rise  of  Local  School  Supervision  in  Massachusetts.  Hbnrt 
SuszALLO,  Ph.D.     154  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.50,  neL 

Ho.  4  The  Educational  Theories  of  Herbart  and  FroebeL  John  Angus  Mac- 
Vannbl,  Ph.D.     114  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.00,  net. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbob  Rbcord,  September,  1905. 

Ho.  5  City  School  Expenditures.  Gborob  Dratton  Stratbr,  Ph.D.  Z03 
pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.00,  net. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbob  Rbcord,  May,  2905. 

Ho.  6  Some  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education  in  American  Cities.  Edward 
C.  Elliott,  Ph.D.     loi  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.00. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbob  Rbcord,  November,  1905 

Ho.  7.  The  Public  Primary  School  System  of  France,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Training  of  Teachers.  Prbdbrick  Ernbst  Parrington,  Ph.D.  30a 
pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $3.50,  net. 

Ho.  8.  A  History  of  Sixteenth  Century  Arithmetic:^ Lambbrt  L.  Jackson, 
Ph.D.     361  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $3.00  net. 

Ho.  9  A  History  of  Common  School  Funds  in  the  United  States.  Flbtchbr 
Harpbr  Swift,  Ph.D.    In\preparcaion, 

Ho.  zo.  The  College  Curriculum  in  the  United  States.    Louis  Prankun  Snow 
Ph.D.    In  preparation, 

Bo.  XI.    The  Seven  Liberal  Arts.      A  study  in  Mediaeval  Culture.      Paul 
Abslson,  Ph.D,     150  pages.    Price,  c\ot!b.\>o\xQ!i«%i.^Q,ff#l. 


Columbia  lllnivereiti^ 
in  tbc  diti  of  Hew  l?orft 

Columbia  XTniyersity  inclndes  both  a  college  and  a  uniyersity  in  the  itrict 
of  the  wordi.  The  college  is  Columbia  College,  founded  in  1754  as  King'i  College. 
The  Uniyersity  consists  of  the  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Puxe  Science,  and  Applied  Science. 

The  point  of  contact  between  the  college  and  the  uniyersity  is  the  senior  year 
of  the  college,  during  which  year  students  in  the  college  pursue  their  studies,  with 
the  consent  of  the  college  faculty,  under  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the  uniyersity. 

Barnard  College,  a  college  tor  women,  is  financially  a  separate  corporation;  but, 
educationally,  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  Columbia  Uniyersity. 

Teachers  College,  a  professional  school  for  teachers,  is  also,  financially,  a  sep- 
arate corporation ;  and  also,  educationally,  a  part  of  the  system  of  Columbia  Uniyersity. 

Each  college  and  school  is  under  the  charge  of  its  own  faculty,  except  that  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Architecture  are  all  under  the  charge 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

For  the  care  and  adyancement  of  the  general  interests  of  the  uniyersity  educa- 
tional system,  as  a  whole,  a  Council  has  been  established,  which  is  representatiye  of 
all  the  corporations  concerned. 


I.    THE  COLLEGES. 

Columbia  College  offers  for  men  a  course 
of  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  college  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  pass  an  examination  on  pre- 
scribed subjects,  the  particulars  concerning 
which  may  be  found  in  the  annual  Circular 
of  Information. 

Barnard  College,  founded  in  1889,  offers 
for  women  a  course  of  four  years,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  college  must  be 
at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  pass  an 
examination  on  prescribed  subjects,  the 
particulars  concerning  which  may  be  found 
in  the*  annual  Circular  of  Information. 

II.    THE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  a  technical  sense,  the  Faculties  of  Law, 
Medicine,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Pure  Science,  and  Applied  Science,  taken 
together  constitute  the  university.  These 
faculties  offer  advanced  courses  of  study 
and  investigation,  respectively,  in  (a)  pri- 
vate or  municipal  law,  (b)  medicine,  (c) 
philosophy,  philology,  ana  letters,  (c/)  his- 
tory, economics,  and  public  law,  (e)  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science,  and  (/)  applied 
science.  Courses  of  study  under  all  of 
these  faculties  are  open  to  members  of  the 
senior  class  in  Columbia  College.  Certain 
courses  under  the  non-professional  faculties 
are  open  to  women  who  have  taken  the  first 
degree.  These  courses  lead,  through  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  to  the  university  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  also  con- 
ferred for  advanced  work  in  law  done  under 
the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Political  Science 
together. 

III.    THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Ap- 
plied Science  conduct  respectively  the  pro- 
tetiional  schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Mines,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Archi- 


tecture, to  which  students  are  admitted  as 
candidates  for  professional  degrees  on  terms 
prescribed  by  the  faculties  concerned.  The 
faculty  of  Teachers  College  conducts  profes- 
sional courses  for  teachers,  that  lead  to  a 
diploma  of  the  university. 

1.  The  School  of  Law,  established  in 
1858,  offers  a  course  of  three  years,  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  private  and  public 
law,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws. 

2.  The  College  op  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  founded  in  1807,  offers  a  course 
of  four  years,  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

3.  The  School  of  Mines,  established  in 
1864,  offers  courses  of  study,  each  of  four 
years,  leading  to  a  professional  degree  in 
mining  engineering  and  in  metallurgy. 

4.  The  Schools  of  Chemistry,  Engi- 
neering, AND  Architecture,  set  off  from 
the  School  of  Mines  in  1896,  offer  respect- 
ively, courses  of  study,  each  of  four  years, 
leading  to  an  appropriate  professional  de- 
gree, in  analytical  and  applied  chemistry;  in 
civil,  sanitary,  electrical,  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering; and  in  architecture. 

5.  Teachers  College,  founded  in  1888 
and  chartered  in  1889,  was  included  in  the 
university  in  1898.  It  offers  the  following 
courses  of  study :  (a)  graduate  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  diplomas 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  College; 
(b)  professional  courses,  each  of  two  years, 
leading  to  the  Bachelor's  diploma  for  Sec- 
ondary Teaching,  Elementary  Teaching, 
Kindergarten,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and  Manual 
Training;  (c)  a  collegiate  course  of  two 
years,  which,  if  followed  by  a  two-year 
professional  course,  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Certain  of  its  courses 
may  be  taken,  without  extra  charge,  by 
students  of  the  university  in  partial  fulfil* 
ment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Master  of  Arts,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER.  LL.D.. 


THE  NATURE-STUDY  REVIEW 

DEVOTED  TO  ALL  PHASES  OF  NATURE-STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS 

525  West  laoth  Street,  New  York 

This  journal  deals  with  general  nature-study,  interpreting  the  term 

"nature-study"  as  meaning  the  elementary  study  of  any  natural  ob- 

Jecta  and  processes  from  the  standpoint  of  human  Interests  in  every- 
day life  ^^d  independently  of  the  organization  characteristic  of  science. 

It  Is  the  only  Journal  devoted  to  nature-study  and  aiming  to  bring 
together  the  best  and  latest  ideas  on  this  phase  of  elementary  scientific 
education.  ..r:^}£  ..^i,. 

It  is  conducted  by  an  editorial  GOmmltteO  of  five  members,  repre- 
senting  agriculture,  biology,  geography,  and  physical  science. 

$1.00  per  year;    15  cents  per  copy;  trial  subscription  for  four  months 

30  cents. 

A  table  of  contents  of  numbers  already  published  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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The  Plant  World' "£i- 


IS  AN 

Illustrated  Monthly  riagazine 


devoted  to 

Popular  Botany  in  the  Best  and  Widest  Sense 

The  Otnclal  Organ  of  the  Wild  Flower  Pretervatlon  Society  of  America. 
Francis  B.  Loyd,  Editor.       Mary  M.  Brackett,  Assistant  Editor. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  PLANT  WORLD  to  summarize  the  im- 
portant restdts  of  current  botanical  investigation,  and  to  publish 
other  matter  of  interest  to  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  botany. 
The  leading  articles  are  by  leaders  of  botanical  thought.  Teachers 
and  students  alike  will  find  the  PLANT  WORLD  interesting  and 
stimulating. 

For  Sample  Copy  send  ac.  stamp,  addressing 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
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The  Uniyeriity  oonaiata  of  the  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Pue  Science,  and  Applied  Science. 

The  point  of  contact  between  the  college  and  the  university  is  the  senior  year 
of  the  college,  during  which  year  students  in  the  college  pursue  their  studies,  with 
the  consent  of  the  coUege  faculty^  under  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the  university. 

Barnard  College,  a  college  tor  women,  is  financially  a  separate  corporation;  but, 
educationally,  ia  a  part  of  the  system  of  Columbia  University. 

Teachers  College,  a  professional  school  for  teachers,  is  also,  financially,  a  sep- 
arate corporation ;  and  alao,  educationally,  a  part  of  the  system  of  Columbia  University. 

Each  college  and  school  is  under  the  charge  of  its  own  faculty,  except  that  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Architecture  are  all  under  the  charge 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

For  the  care  and  advancement  of  the  general  interests  of  the  university  educa- 
tional system,  as  a  whole,  a  Council  haa  been  established,  which  is  representative  of 
all  the  corporations  concerned. 


I.    THE  COLLEGES. 

Columbia  College  offers  for  men  a  course 
of  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  college  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  pass  an  examination  on  pre- 
scribed subjects,  the  particulars  concerning 
which  may  be  found  in  the  annual  Circular 
of  Information. 

Barnard  College,  founded  in  1889,  offers 
for  women  a  course  of  four  years,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  college  must  be 
at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  pass  an 
examination  on  prescribed  subjects,  the 
particulars  concerning  which  may  be  found 
in  thcT  annual  Circular  of  Information. 

IL   THE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  a  technical  sense,  the  Faculties  of  Law, 
Medicine,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Pin'e  Science,  and  Applied  Science,  taken 
together  constitute  the  university.  These 
faculties  offer  advanced  courses  of  stud^ 
and  investigation,  respectively,  in  (a)  pri- 
vate or  municipal  law,  (b)  medicine,  (c) 
philosophy,  |)hilology,  ana  letters,  (of)  his- 
tory, economics,  and  public  law,  (e)  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science,  and  (/)  applied 
science.  Courses  of  study  under  all  of 
these  faculties  are  open  to  members  of  the 
senior  class  in  Columbia  College.  Certain 
courses  under  the  non-professional  faculties 
are  open  to  women  who  have  taken  the  first 
degree.  These  courses  lead,  through  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  to  the  university  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  also  con- 
ferred for  advanced  work  in  law  done  under 
the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Political  Science 
together. 

III.    THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Tbe  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Ap- 
plied Science  conduct  respectively  the  pro- 
tessional  schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Mines,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Archi- 


tecture, to  which  students  are  admitted  as 
candidates  for  professional  degrees  on  terms 
prescribed  by  the  faculties  concerned.  The 
faculty  of  Teachers  College  conducts  profes- 
sional courses  for  teachers,  that  lead  to  a 
diploma  of  the  university. 

1.  The  School  op  Law,  established  in 
1858,  offers  a  course  of  three  years,  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  private  and  public 
law,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws. 

2.  The  College  op  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  founded  in  1807,  offers  a  course 
of  four  years,  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

3.  The  School  op  Mines,  established  in 
1864,  offers  courses  of  study,  each  of  four 
years,  leading  to  a  professional  degree  in 
mining  engineering  and  in  metallurgy. 

4.  The  Schools  of  Chemistry,  Engi- 
neering, AND  Architecture,  set  off  from 
the  School  of  Mines  in  1896,  offer  respect- 
ively, courses  of  study,  each  of  four  years, 
leading  to  an  appropriate  professional  de- 
gree, in  analytical  and  applied  chemistry ;  in 
civil,  sanitary,  electrical,  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering ;  and  in  architecture. 

5.  Teachers  College,  founded  in  1888 
and  chartered  in  1889,  was  included  in  the 
university  in  1898.  It  offers  the  following 
courses  of  study :  (a)  graduate  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  diplomas 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  College; 
(&)  professional  courses,  each  of  two  years, 
leading  to  the  Bachelor's  diploma  for  Sec- 
ondary Teaching,  Elementary  Teaching, 
Kindergarten,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and  Manual 
Training;  (c)  a  collegiate  course  of  two 
years,  which,  if  followed  by  a  two-year 
professional  course,  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Certain  of  its  courses 
may  be  taken,  without  extra  charge,  by 
students  of  the  university  in  partial  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requirements  for  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  LL.D., 

President 


Columbia  XDintvetdit^  Extension  Syllabi 

Syllabi 'of  various  cotirses  of  instruction  have  been  issued  or  are  in  the 
press.  These  syllabi  contain  outlines  of  study,  bibliographies,  and  refer- 
ences, and  furnish  S3rsteniatic  guides  for  the  private  student,  reading 
circles,  and  classes  of  instruction.  They  are  published  in  two  series: 
Sbribs  a  contains  syllabi  of  College  cotu^es  or  integral  parts  of  College 
courses;  Series  B  contains  syllabi  of  short  courses  of  public  lectures, 
usually  of  six  lectures. 

SERIES  A 

A,  Ho.  z       Sheiks pere — By  Professor  F.  H.  Sykes 

A,  No.  2       Old  Testament  Literature — By  Dr.  R.  M.  Hodge 

A,  No.  3       American  Literature — General  Survey — By  Mr.  Clyde  Fukst 

M.A. 
A,  No.  4      Architecture — Renaissance  and  Modern — By  Professor  A.  D. 

F.  Hamlin 
A,  No.  5      English  Language  and  Grammar — By  Dr.  G.  P.  Krapp 
A|  No.  6       History  of  English  Literature — Nineteenth  Century — By  Pro- 
fessor F.  H.  Sykes 
Ay  No.  7       American  Literature — Representative  Authors — By  Mr.  Clyde 

FuRST,  M.A. 
A,  No.  8       Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  English  in  the  Elementary 

Schools — By  Professor  F.  T.  Baker 
A|  No.  9      Development  of  Instrumental  Music — By  Mr.  Thomas  Whit- 
ney SURETTE 

A,  No.  zo    Architecture — Ancient,  Mediceval,  and  Oriental — By  Professor 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 
A|  No.  zz     English    Composition — By    Professor    Herbert    Vaughan 

Abbott 
A,  No.  za     The  Philosophy  of  Education — By   Professor  John  Angus 

MacVannel.     (Double  number,  20  cents.) 
A,  No.  Z3    Study  of  Music  in  Schools — By  Professor  C.  H.  Farnsworth 
A,  No.  14    History  of  England— to   Tudor  Age — By   Dr.   C.   A.  Beard 
A,  No.  15     History  of  England — from  James  I.  to  the  Present — By   Dr.  C. 

A.  Beard 
Af  No.  16.     General  Geography — By  Professor  R.  E.  Dodge 
Af  No.  17.     History  and  Principles  of  Education — By   Professor    Paul» 

Monroe 
Af  No.  18.     School  Administration — By  Professor  S.  T.  Dutton 
A,  No.  19.     Modern  European  History — By  Dr.  C.  A.  Beard 
Ay  No.  20.     Theory  and    Practice  of   Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools'-^ 

By  Dr.  G.  D.  Strayer 

SERIES  B 

B,  No.  I       The  Solar  System — By  Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell 

B,  No.  2       Tlte  French  Revolution — By  Professor  J.  T.  Shotwell 

B,  No.  3       The  Vegetation  of  the  Earth — By  Professor  F.  E.  Lloyd 

B,  No.  4      Climate  and  Mankind — By  Professor  R.  E.  Dodge 

B,  No.  5       Metallurgy — By  Professor  Bradley  Stoughton.  and  Drs.  M. 

N.  Bolles  and  Wm.  Campbell 
B,  No.  6       The  Greatest  American  Writers — By  Mr.  Clyde  Furst,  M.A. 
B,  No.  7       The  Cathedrals  of  tlie  Middle  Ages— By  Professor  A.  D.  P. 

Hamlin 
B,  No.  8       Fundamental  Problems  of  Human  Nature — By  Professor  E.  L. 

Thorndike 

t  B,  No.  9      Shakspere — By  Professor  F.  H.  Sykes 
By  No.  zo     Representative  German  Authors — By  Professor  R.  Tombo,  Jr. 
B,  No.  zi     Organic    Evolution — By    Professor    H.    E.    Crampton 
B,  No.  12     Spanish  America — By  Professor  W.  R.  Shepherd 

t  B,  No.  13     Representative   German   Dramas — By    Dr.    W.    Bra  UN 
B,  No.  14     The  Expansion  of  the  United  States — By  Dr.  C.  A.  Beard 

tB,  No.  15     The    Life  of    Primitive  Peoples — By  Dr.  Clark  Wisslbr 
B,  No.  16    Industrialism  and  Democracy — By  Dr.  C.  A.  Beard 
B,  No.  17     Great  Masters  of  Music — By  Mr.  D.  G.  Mason 
B,  No.  18     The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel — By  Professor  Bradlbt 

Stoughton 
B,  No.  19.     The  History  of  American  Poetry — By  Professor  C.  H.  Paob 

(tiN  Preparation.) 

Price  10  cents  per  copy,  except  where  otherwise  stated.  Address:  Ex- 
tension Teaching,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


Zeacbcte  College 
Columbia  lanivereiti? 


Teachtn  College  is  the  professiODal  school  of  Columbia  Uniyenitj  for  the  ttvdT 
of  education  and  the  training  of  teachers.  The  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  afford 
opportunity,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  both  sexes 
for  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools,  of  specialists  in  various  branches  of 
school  work,  and  of  principals,  supenrisors,  and  superintendents  of  schools. 

The  College  offers  56  courses  in  Education,  including  6  courses  on  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education,  4  courses  on  Educational  Administration,  7  courses  on 

Educational  Psychology,  and  25  courses  on  the  theory  and  practice 
Courses  of  teaching  Biology,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  English,  Fine 

of  Arts,  French,  Geography,   German,  Greek,  History,   Kindergarten, 

Instmotion  Latin,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Science  and 

Physical  Education.  Other  courses  of  instruction  supplementary 
to  those  above  are  as  follows :  Biology,  6  courses ;  Domestic  Art,  5  courses ;  Domestic 
Science,  10  courses;  English,  6  courses;  Fine  Arts,  14  courses;  French,  3  courses; 
German,  2  courses ;  Geography,  4  courses ;  History,  4  courses ;  Kindergarten,  4  courses ; 
Manual  Training,  9  courses;  Mathematics,  3  courses;  Music,  5  courses;  Physical 
Science,  4  courses,  and  Physical  Education,  6  courses.  Qualified  students  of  Teachers 
College  may  also  pursue  University  courses  in  History,  Language  and  Literature, 
Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Ethics.  Anthropology,  Music, 

Economics  and  Social  Science.  Teachers  College  maintains  two 
Teaohers  schools  of  observation  and  practice:  one,  the  Horace  Mann  School, 

College  the  other  known  as  the  Speyer  School.    The  Horace  Mann  School 

Sohoola  comprises  three  departments  —  a  kindergarten  for  children  of  three 

to  six  years  of  age,  an  elementary  school  of  eight  grades,  and  a 
high  school  of  four  grades.  The  Speyer  School  consists  of  a  kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  and  special  classes  in  sewing,  cooking  and  manual  training. 

Courses  of  Study  are  as  follows:  (i)  A  two-year  Collegiate 
CoTirses  Course  which  if  followed  by  a  two-year  professional  course  leads. 

of  to  the  degree  of  B.S. ;    (2)    Two-year  professional   courses  lead- 

Stndy  ing  to  the   Bachelor's   diploma  in    (a)    Secondary  Teaching,    (b) 

Elementary  Teaching,    (c)    Kindergarten,    (d)    Domestic  Art,    (e> 
Domestic  Science,  (f)  Fine  Arts,  (g)  Music,  (h)  Manual  Training,  and  (k)  Physical 
Education;  (3)  Graduate  courses  of  one  and  two  years,  respectively,  leading  to  the 
Master's  and  Doctor's  diplomas  in  the  several  departments  of  the  College.    Students- 
holding  the  degree  of  B.S.  or  A.B.  may  become  candidates  for  A.M.  and  PhJ). 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows:  (i)  To  the  Col- 
Admisirion  legiate  Course  —  completion  of  a  high-school  course;   (2)   to  the 

Raqnlre-  two-year  courses  —  (a,  b,  c,  and  k  above)  completion  of  the  Collegiate 

m^ntff  Course  or  its  equivalent  in  an  approved  college  or  graduation  from 

an  approved  normal  school ;  (d,  e,  f,  g,  h)  same  as  for  (a)  and  (b) 
or  two  years  of  technical  training  or  experience  in  teaching ;  (3)  to  the  graduate  courses 
—  college  graduation  or  its  equivalent 

Tuition  in  graduate  courses  and  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  $150; 
ow     ps  j^  other  courses,  $ioa    The  faculty  annually  awards  5  Fellowships. 

of  $650  each,  i  Scholarship  of  $400,  12  Scholarships  of  $150  ead^ 
Bc&olaraliips         ^^  ^  Scholarships  of  $75  each. 

For  drctdars  and  information,  address  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  LL.D.,  Dean. 


TeacKers  College  IVecord 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  I— xgoo 
Ho.  X  The  History  and  Function  of  Teachers  College, — ^Papers  by  Dbam  Rut* 

ttnuarv  sell  and  Ex-Prbsidbnt  Hbrvbt.     (Out  of  rrint.; 

No.  a»  March       Nature  Study, 
No.  3y  May  English,     (Out  of  print.) 

No.  4  Syllabi  of  Education  Courses, — ^Prbsidbnt  Butlbr,  Dban    Russbxx 

eptember  and  Professors  Monroe  and  Dutton. 

No.  5»  November  Hand  Work,     (Out  of  print.) 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  H— igox 
No.x  Biology  in  the  Horace  Mann  High  School, — ^Professors  Llotd  and 

January  Sioelow. 

fo.  a    ,  Geography  in  the  Horace  Mann  School, — ^Professor  Dodgb  and  Miss 

March  Kirchwey. 

No.  3  Child  Study, — Sources  of  Material  and  Syllabi  of  College  Courses, — Pro- 

Mky  fessor  Thorndikb. 

No.  4  Syllabi  of  Courses  in  Elementary  and  Applied  Psychology, — ^Professor 

eptember  Thorndikb. 

No.  5,  November  Manual  Training.     (Out  of  print.) 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  HI— looa 
No.  X  Horace  Mann  School:  Dedication  Number, — ^Papers  by  Prbsidbnt 

January  Oilman,     Professor     Dutton    and    others,    on    Present-Day 

Problems  in  Education,     (Out  of  print.) 
No.  a  Chemistry  and  Physics  in   the   Horace  Mann   High  School, — Pro- 

March  fessor  Woodhull.     (Out  of  Print.) 

Not.  3  'and  4        Helps  for  the  Teaching  of  C<Bsar, — Professor  Lodob  and  Mbssrs. 
Mayy  September  Hubbell  and  Little. 

No.  5  The  Speyer  School,     Part  I. :  Its  History  and  Purpose, — ^Dban  RussBlXt 

November  Professor  McMurrt  and  Mr.  Burks. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  IV— 1903 
No.  X  The  Speyer  School,    Part  Wilts  Curriculum  and  its  Relation  to  Trackers 

January  College, — ^Professor  McMurrt  and  Mr.  Burks. 

fo.  a  Mathematics   in    the   Elementary   School, — ^Professors    Sm fth    and 

March  McMurrt.     (Out  of  print.) 

No.  3  New  Meihods   of   Teaching  Modem  Languages, — ^Doctor  Lbopold 

May  Bahlsen. 

No.  4  September  University  Extension, — ^Professor  Stkes. 

No.  5  The  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  the  Kindergarten, — ^Dban  Russbll 

November  and  Professors  Thorndikb  and  MacVannbl. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  V— 1904 

No.  X  January     Music  in  the  Schools, — Professor  Farnsworth  and  Miss  Hofbr. 

No.  a  The  Curriculum  of  tiie  Elementary  School. — ^Professors  Dutton,  Pbar* 

March  son,  Richards,  Wood  and  Woodhull. 

No.  3  Experimental  Work  in  Elementary  Schools, — Professor  McMurrt  and 

May  others. 

No.  4  Syllabi  of  Education  and  English  Courses, — ^Professors  MacVannbl, 

September  Abbott,  Baker  and  Stkes. 

No.  5  Kindergarten  Education. — ^Professor  Runtan,  Miss  O'Gradt  and 

NoTember  MissMills. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  VI— 1905 

No.  z,  January    Educational  Psychology. — ^Professors  Ellis  and  Thorndikb. 

No.  a  School  Hygiene, — ^Professors  Wood  and  Kinnb,  and  Doctors  Jacobi, 

March  Weeks  and  Kerlbt. 

No.  3,  May  City  School  Expenditures. — ^Dr.  Stratbr.     (Out  of  Print.)      Reissued 

as  No.  5  Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education,  price  75c. 

No.  4  The    Educational    Theories    of    Herbart    and    Froebel, — ^Profbssor 

September  MacVannbl.     (Out  of  print.)     Reissued  as  No.  4  Teachers  Col- 

lege Contributions  to  Education  price  75c. 

No.  8  Some  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education  in  American  Cities, — Profbs- 

Nofember  sor  Elliott.     (Out  of  Print.)     Reissued  as  No.  6  Teachers  OdI* 

lege  Contribution  to  Education,  price  $x.oo,  cloth  boimd. 


TeacKers  College  Record— Continued 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUMB  Vn — 1906 
Ho.  X  January     EUmentary  School  Cmriculum  First  Grade.     (Out  of  print.)     Reistaed 

Price  soc 
Ho.  a  March       Secondary  School  Curriculum     Part  One.    Language,  History^  Ma&te* 

maiics. 
Ho.  3  May  Secondary  School  Curriculum.    Part  Two.    Science  and  Art, 

Ho.  4  September  Elementary  School  Curriculum.    Second  and  Third  Grades.    (Out  of 

Print.)     Reissued.    Price  ^oc. 
Ho.  5  Noyembcr  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  Engltsh.    Grammar  i 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  Vin^z907 
Ho.  z  January    Elementary  School  Curriculum.    Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades. 

Subflcription  price,  $1.00  per  annum;  single  numbers,  30  cents;  postage  pre- 
paid .  On  5  or  more  copies  a  discount  of  20%  is  granted.  Address  Tbachxss  Collbob 
Rbcord,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education 

Sent  unbound,  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  Teachers  College 

VOLUME  I. 

1.  Fricdrich  HeinrichJacobL     Norman  Wilde,  Ph.D.     60  cents,  net, 

2.  Kant's  Inaugural  Dissertation  df  1770.     W.  J.  Ecroff,  Ph.D.     90  cents,  tut. 

3.  The  Ethical  System  of  Tames  Martmeau.    Joseph  H.  Hertz,  Ph.D.     60  cents,  iMf. 

4.  Friedrich  Eduard  Beneke.    Francis  Burke  Brandt,  Ph.D.    $1.00,  net. 

VOLUME  n. 
z.  Hegel  as  Educator    Frederic  Ludlow  Luqueer,  Ph.  D.     $x.oo,  net. 

2.  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  the  Will.    John  Angus  MacVannbl,  Ph.D.    $x.oo,  net 

3.  The  Basis  of  Early  Christian  Theism.     Lawrence  T.  Cole,  Ph.D.     50  cents,  net 

4.  Early  American  Philosophers.    Adam  Lerot  Jones,  Ph.D.     75  cents,  net. 

VOLUME  UI. 
X.  The  Formal  and  Material  Elements  of  Kant's  Ethics.     William  Morrow  Washington, 

Ph.D.     60  cents,  ftet. 
2.  A  Syllabus  of  Psychology.    James  H.  Hyslop,  Ph.D.     Si. 00,  net. 
3-4.  A  Syllabus  of  an  Introduction  to  Philosophy.     Walter  T.  Marvin,  Ph.D.    $1.35,  net, 

VOLUME  IV. 
X.  On  Sensations  from  Pressure  and  Impact.     Harold  Griffino,  Ph.D.     60  cents,  net. 
»•  Mental  Imagery.     Wilfrid  Lay,  Ph.D.     50  cents,  net. 
|.  Animal  Intelligence.     Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Ph.D.     $1.00,  net, 
|.  The  Emotion  of  Joy.     George  V.  N.  Dearborn,  Ph.D.     75  cents,  net, 

VOLUME  V. 
[.   Conduct  and  the  Weather.     Edwin  G.  Dexter,  Ph.D.     $1.00,  net, 
I.    On  After  Images.     Shepherd  I.  Franz,  Ph.D.     75  cents,  net. 
\,    Inhibition.     Burtis  R.  Breese,  Ph.D.     75  cents,  net. 
..    On  the  Accuracy  of  Movement.     Robert  S.  Woodworth,  Ph.D.     $1.00,  net. 

VOLUME  VI. 
—4.  Educational  Legislation  and  Administration  in  the  Colonies.     Elsie  Worthinoton 
Clews,  Ph.D.     Sa.oo,  net, 

VOLUME  VU. 
.    The  Education  of  the  Pueblo  Child.     Frank  C.  Spencer,  Ph.D.     75  cents,  net, 
.   The  Economic  Aspect  of  Teachers'  Salaries.    Chas.  Bartlett  Dyke,  A.M.     $x.oo,  net, 
.   Education  in  India.     William  I.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.     75  cents,  net. 
..    Horace  Mann  in  Ohio.     George  Allen  Hubbell,  A.M.     50  cents,  net, 

VOLUME  vra. 

.    Imitation  in  Education.    Jasper  Newton  Deahl,  A.M.     60  cents,  net. 
>.    Historical  Development  of  School  Reading  Books  and  of  Method  in  Teaching  Readin/r. 

Rudolph  Rex  Reeder,  Ph.D.     6o  cents,  net. 
1-4.  notes  on  Child  Study.     Edward  Lee  Thorndike,  Ph.D.     Si. 00,  net. 

VOLUME  IX. 
;.   The  Mental  Life  of  the  Monkeys.     Edward  Lee  Thorndike,  Ph.D.     75  cents,  net, 
t.   The  Correlation  df  Mental  and  Physical  Tests.     Clark  Wissler,  Ph.D.     75  cents  net. 
J,  The  Practice  Curve.     Joseph  Hershey  Bair,  Ph.D.     75  cents,  net, 
{,  Motor,  Visual  and  Applied  Rhythms.     James  Burt  Miner,  Ph.D.     $1.00,  net. 

VOLUME  X. 
[.   The  Problem  of  Metaphysics  and  the  Meaning  of  Metaphysical  Explanation.  Hartley 

BrRR  Alexander,  Ph.D.     75  cents,  ^tet. 
I.  The  Free  Will  Problem  in  Modern  Thought.     William  Hallock  Johnson,  Ph.D. 
7  c  cents,  net, 

VOLUME  XI. 

1.  School  Administration  in  Municipal  Government.   Frank  Rollins,  Ph.D.    75  cents,  net, 

2,  Heredity,  Correlation  and  Sex  Differences  in  School  Abilities.     Edward  L.  thorndike. 

Ph.D.     ^o  cents,  net, 
3-4.  College  Admission  Requirements  during  the  Nineteenth  Century      Edwin  C.  Broomb, 
Ph.D.     $1.00,  net. 

VOLUME  xn. 

z.  The  Professional  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  the  United  States.     G.  W.  A. 
Luckby,  Ph.D.     $2.50,  net, 

VOLUME  xin, 
I.  The  Perception  of  Number.    J.  Franklin  Messenger,  Ph.D.     50  cents,  net. 


Teachers  College  Record 

Edited  by  James  E.  Russell 

Teachers  College  Record  is  a  serial  publication  issued 
by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  students  of  Education,  and  to  the  public  gener- 
ally, a  comprehensive  view  of  the  history  and  principles  of 
education,  of  educational  administration,  and  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  as  advocated  and  followed  by  Teachers 
College  and  its  schools  of  observation  and  practice. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  VOLUME  VIIL,  1907 

Continuing  the  present  series  of  articles,  the  May  number 
will  complete  the  outline  of  the  Curriculum  of  the  Horace 
Mann  Elementary  School  by  describing  the  work  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades.  The  RECORD  will  also  issue  during  the 
year  a  number  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Dow  on  **  The 
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INTRODUCTION 

Many  of  the  students  of  Teachers  College  have  carried  on 
educational  experiments  either  here  or  elsewhere,  or  have  ptu*- 
sued  at  length  practical  educational  problems  that  possess 
interest  for  teachers  at  large. 

For  this  reason  certain  students  have  been  requested  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  some  of  the  experiments  that  have  seemed  to 
them  especially  interesting  and  profitable.  As  a  result  a  num- 
ber of  articles  have  been  received,  which  make  up  this  entire 
number  of  the  Teachers  College  Record.  They  cover  various 
phases  of  the  Elementary  and  High  School  work ,  and  deal  with 
child-study  as  well  as  with  the  curriculum  and  with  method  of 
instruction.  Since,  in  the  main,  they  are  the  outcome  of  acttial 
experiments,  they  are  unusually  concrete;  and  since,  also,  the 
experiments  are  not  merely  described,  but  are  described  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  generalizations  that  may  be  derived 
from  them,  they  give  promise  of  being  interesting  and  suggestive 
to  readers  in  general. 

F.   M.   McMuRRY. 
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CONCRETE  HISTORY  WORK  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


Picture  a  group  of  first-year  high-school  pupils  in  Brooklyn, 
studjring  primitive  or  industrial  history  as  a  basis  for  the  later 
histories  of  nations.  The  class  had  reached  a  point  in  the 
development  of  the  human  family  where  primitive  woman, 
always  on  the  alert  for  devices  to  assist  her  in  solving  her  many 
problems  of  food-getting  and  burden-bearing,  had  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  water-tight  vessels  of  clay. 

The  subject  having  been  opened  by  the  instructor,  and  the 
pupils  introduced  to  their  problems,  they  went  about  their 
individual  work.  To  each  was  given  a  short  bibliography  con- 
sisting of  page-references  to  articles  in  the  Reports  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  written  by  ethnologists  who  have 
''read  in"  to  the  archaeological  remains  of  prehistoric  peoples 
the  progress  of  racial  history.  Use  was  also  made  of  the  writings 
of  experts  in  the  study  of  primitive  peoples  as  they  are  foimd 
existing  to-day  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

After  about  two  weeks  of  individual  study,  the  work  was 
lOttnded  out  by  conferences  and  by  the  presentation  of  a  care- 
fully  classified  series  of  lantern  views,  including,  in  particular, 
a  set  of  seven  slides  showing  a  Moki  woman  of  the  Southwest 
performing  each  of  these  different  stages  in  the  making  of  a 
jar — mixing  the  clay,  kneading,  coiling  on  a  cup  pivot,  shaping, 
}>olishing,  painting,  firing  (the  kiln  complete). 

Then  followed  a  visit  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  to 
observe  in  the  pottery  collections,  contrasts  between  the  crude 
forms  of  early  potters  and  the  beautiful  finished  work  of  later 
peoples;  resemblance  to  gourd,  basketry,  and  animal  shapes; 
and  styles  of  decoration. 

There  was  manifest  throughout  the  study  an  eager  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  get  possession  of  some  clay  and 
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SELF-GOVERITMEFr  IN  CHINESE  SCHOOLS 

This  subject  in  native  and  foreign  schools  in  China  to-day 
is  an  interesting  one  to  teachers  there  and  may  be  instructive 
to  American  teachers.  The  problem  is  not  altogether  one  with 
that  of  our  school-city  or  with  other  attempts  of  teachers  to  intro- 
duce democracy  into  the  school  for  an  aid  to  moral  and  especially 
civic  instruction.    It  will,  however,  throw  light  upon  our  efforts. 

The  subject  in  China  is  an  important  one  in  the  educational 
affairs  of  every  part  of  the  empire.  In  every  city  is  heard  the 
expression  **the  students.**  This  new  and  motley  class  of  old 
and  young  students  of  the  modem  schools  which  have  so  recently 
sprung  up  everywhere  seems  to  be  wielding  a  great  influence 
among  the  people.  In  several  cities  they  are  attempting  to 
enlighten  the  superstitious  classes  by  destroying  publicly  the 
old  idols  and  by  turning  the  temples  into  schools.  Officials 
have  had  to  suppress  small  riots  caused  by  their  rash  inde- 
pendence. In  a  large  school  in  Canton  the  governing  body 
was  compelled  by  the  students  to  discharge  one  or  two  unpopu- 
lar teachers.  In  that  school,  Prof.  Young,  M.A.,  Columbia 
University,  '05,  found  the  authorities  hesitant  about  taking 
any  steps  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  students.  In  another 
school  a  teacher  removed  some  objectionable  notices  posted  up 
by  the  students  and  thereby  almost  caused  a  boycott  of  the 
school.  In  a  mission  school  a  boy  was  whipped  by  his  teacher 
and  immediately  a  student  committee  was  sent  to  the  principal 
to  say  that  if  that  method  of  discipline  was  to  be  used  as  in  the 
old  style  elementary  schools,  they  must  find  other  schools,  to 
attend.  In  that  case,  though  there  were  only  two  students 
present  the  next  day,  the  explanations  and  persuasion  of  the 
teachers  brought  all  back.  In  other  schools  the  boycott  has 
been  used  mercilessly.  In  the  old  high  schools  and  in  a  few 
modem  and  even  mission  schools,  the  students  manage  the 
boarding  department  and  sometimes  the  renting  of  the  houses. 
Feeling  their  importance  as  the  highest  class  of  society,  they  wish 
to  show  their  independence  and  at  the  same  time  gain  valuable 
experience  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
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The  cases  cited  above  do  not  indicate  merely  revolt  against 
school  authority,  but  are  examples  of  the  modem  form  of  the 
old  Chinese  method  of  showing  the  real  source  of  sovereignty. 
China  has  always  had  a  great  deal  more  of  the  democratic  spirit 
than  she  has  generally  received  credit  for.  Just  as  every  man 
has  a  right  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  village 
affairs,  so  in  schools  above  the  grades  the  students,  with  all 
proper  respect  to  their  teachers,  prefer  to  manage  as  far  as 
possible  their  own  affairs.  In  many  schools  there  is  no  student 
control  except  a  more  or  less  effective  expression  of  public 
opinion.     In  others  it  is  well  organized. 

In  the  preparatory  school  of  the  Canton  Christian  College, 
under  native  and  American  instructors,  the  students  have 
besides  the  usual  athletic,  literary,  and  religious  organizations 
found  in  an  American  high  school,  a  **Self-Control  Association." 
This  holds  to  the  conduct  of  the  students  practically  the  same 
relation  the  other  associations  hold  to  their  respective  ffelds. 
All  of  the  students,  however,  are,  by  a  law  of  the  school,  under 
the  authority  of  this  association  even  though  they  refuse  to 
be  members.  All  of  the  one  hundred  now  in  attendance  are 
members  and  most  of  them  seem  to  enter  into  its  spirit  and 
perform  their  functions  as  seriously  as  in  any  other  part  of  their 
school  work.  It  originated  about  four  years  ago,  when  a  com- 
mittee of  the  older  students  applied  to  the  principal  for  per- 
mission to  organize  such  an  institution.  Their  proposed  by-laws 
and  constitution  were  examined  and  with  some  suggestions 
returned  approved.  The  school  was  then  very  small  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  boys  over  sixteen  years  old,  so  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  self-government  into  operation.  Since  then 
it  has  clearly  proved  its  usefulness.  The  field  of  its  authority 
is  limited  to  that  conduct  of  the  pupils  which  does  not  receive 
the  regular  attention  of  any  teacher.  Without  the  special 
permission  of  the  principal  the  penalties  are  not  to  be  other 
than  small  fines.  And  it  is  understood  that  the  power  of  veto 
rests  with  the  teaching  staff  or  principal,  if  ever  they  choose  to 
use  it.  However,  no  detailed  reports  are  made  and  no  com- 
plaints from  students  have  ever  been  made. 

The  general  officers  are  a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a 
treasurer.  For  each  room  there  is  a  judge  and  a  marshal  or 
policeman.     Anyone  may  report,  and  the  officers  are  required 
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to  report  to  the  marshal  any  offence  which  he  may  not  have 
discovered  himself.  The  offender  is  arrested  and  tried  by  the 
judge  and  if  guilty  fined.  Reports  are  made  monthly  from  each 
bench  and  the  money  from  fines  is  used  to  buy  books  for  the 
school  library.  Refusals  to  pay  fines  are  reported  to  the  princi- 
pal, but  are  too  rare  to  be  of  moment.  Rotation  in  office  seems 
to  be  of  great  importance,  since,  I  suppose,  it  keeps  the  members 
from  criticising  too  harshly,  and  the  officers  from  fearing 
criticism. 

The  rules  which  are  made  at  regular  or  called  meetings  are 
definite  and  sensible,  sometimes  almost  too  strict.  They  demand 
order  in  the  schoolroom  and  cleanly  habits  everywhere.  Paper, 
fruit-skins,  etc.,  must  not  be  thrown  on  the  floor,  verandas, 
or  campus.  Waste-baskets  are  provided  indoors  and  cuspidores 
out  and  care  in  their  use  commanded.  Special  rules  are  made 
and  posted  in  dining-room,  bath-rooms,  and  such  places  as  are 
frequented  by  the  students  only.  A  good  example  of  the  work 
of  the  association  was  the  passing  and  executing  of  "the  cake 
and  fruit  law."  During  a  time  when  plague  was  epidemic 
nearby,  the  school  physician  requested  the  boys  for  the  good 
of  the  school  not  to  buy  anything  brought  to  the  school  by 
venders.  The  yoxmger  students  paid  no  attention  to  this  advice, 
so  at  a  called  meeting  after  a  very  heated  discussion  a  law  was 
passed  and  the  buying  stopped.  These  rules,  it  is  easily  seen, 
have  many  advantages  over  those  made  by  teachers.  The 
teachers  could  not  enforce  rules  applying  to  such  small  offences 
even  if  they  made  them.  It  is  well  and  good  for  the  students 
themselves  to  make  their  laws  as  strict  and  detailed  as  they 
please.  They  do  not  look  upon  them  as  coming  from  some 
higher  authority,  but  do  themselves  feel  the  responsibility  of 
their  execution.  The  law-abiding  student  does  not  feel  that  they 
are  made  for  him,  but  by  him,  and  he  has  a  new  impetus  to 
walk  uprightly.  The  teachers  are  also  relieved  of  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  of  the  necessity  of  inflicting  small  punishments. 
Consequently  they  are  able  to  come  into  much  closer  sympathy 
with  the  students,  for  their  problems  are  more  nearly  the  same. 
Since  the  rules  apply  chiefly  to  small  matters  of  good  habits 
rather  than  to  serious  offences  that  are  dealt  with  between 
teacher  and  individual  pupil,  no  loss  of  personal  influence  is 
suffered  and  no  vital  principles  are  left  to  be  developed  by  the 
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student  body  alone.  But  the  high  standards  preserved  in  these 
smaller  things  have  been  very  gratifying  and  lead  us  to  hope 
that  more  and  more  of  the  larger  burdens  of  discipline  will  be 
asstmied  by  the  association. 

Once  when  the  new  students  outnumbered  the  old,  the 
principal  had  to  interfere  with  the  elections  and  require  all  the 
general  officers  to  be  elected  from  among  the  old  students. 
Again  on  accoxmt  of  the  present  great  demand  in  China  for 
military  instruction,  the  military  system  of  discipline  has  grown 
in  the  school  so  that  it  threatens  to  take  the  place  of  the  "Self- 
Control  Association'*;  it  will  be  very  unfortunate  if  such  is  the 
case.V 

The  benefit  of  the  self-discipline  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
conscious  and  concerted  action  along  useful  lines  and  of  giving 
real  training  in  self-control  and  in  developing  social  motives, 
needs  no  special  explanation.  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  plan 
should  not  be  successful  in  American  schools.  It  is  true  that 
Chinese  boys  are  more  easily  organized  than  American  boys; 
but  the  latter  are  more  easily  reached  by  appeal  and  are  more 
conscious  of  the  need  of  forming  good  habits.  If  once  the  pupils 
realize  that  they  are  the  school  and  that  the  responsibility  of 
proper  conduct  depends  upon  their  self-government,  the  foxmda- 
tion  is  laid;  the  superstructure,  perhaps  after  suffering  many 
alterations  and  reverses  of  fortune,  will,  with  a  little  encourage- 
ment and  a  little  real  success,  grow  steadily. 

H.  B.  G. 


THE  USE   OF  INTRINSICALLY  VALUABLE   FACTS   IN 

ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS 

Any  attempt  to  give  to  the  mathematics  of  the  upper  gram- 
mar grades  a  content  of  valuable  ideas  meets  with  the  difficulty 
of  finding  material  which  is  satisfactory  with  respect  to  both 
the  knowledge  involved  and  the  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
mathematical  operations— material,  that  is,  which  is  both  rich 
in  meaning  and  full  of  quantitative  relations  that  furnish  a  chance 
and  a  demand  for  the  manipulation  of  numbers. 

In  the  case  of  city  schools,  the  important  public  utilities, 
the  systems  of  transportation,  lighting,  and  water-supply,  often 
provide  material  which  satisfies  this  double  standard.  I  shall 
here  report  very  briefly  a  study  of  the  wat  r-supply  system  of 
New  York  City  which  the  pupils  of  a  seventh  grade  made  the 
main  feature  of  their  work  in  arithmetic  for  six  weeks.  After 
some  explanation  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  such  a  study  is 
justified  and  of  certain  desirable  featiires,  apart  from  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  data,  which  it  seems  to  possess,  the  method 
of  the  study  will  be  outlined  and  a  partial  list  and  description 
will  be  given  of  the  actual  problems  worked  out. 

It  may  be  said  in  objection  to  such  a  study  that  mathematics 
is  not  an  information  study — ^that  it  is  a  mere  tool  in  the  use  of 
which  the  pupils  are  to  be  made  efficient,  and  that  the  attempt 
to  make  the  study  something  more  than  explanation  and  drill  in 
control  of  means,  by  injecting  ideas  which  are  more  social  than 
mathematical  is  to  pervert  the  study  to  purposes  really  foreign  to 
it.  The  reply  to  this  objection  is  that  in  so  far  as  mathematics 
in  the  strict  sense  is  a  tool,  it  should  be  taught  as  a  tool — ^as  a 
means  of  xmderstanding  and  seeing  what,  but  for  the  sake  of 
figuring,  would  be  xmcertain  and  insignificant. 

Mathematics  takes  for  its  work  the  interpretation  of  quan- 
titative relations  important  in  human  life  and  because  of  its 
nature  and  its  method  gives  meaning  and  certainty  to  what 
otherwise  could  not  be  determined  or  understood.  It  is  then 
a  means,  a  method,  or  a  tool,  and  just  for  that  reason  is  to 
be  taught  for  what  it  is,  and  used  in  school  as  it  is  used 
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outside — in  relation  to  facts  which  need  its  peculiar  help. 
Drill  is  not  eliminated  and  the  drill  type  problems  given  in 
the  text-books  for  the  sake  of  drill  are  used.  There  is  much 
drill  but  it  comes  because  the  pupils  see  and  feel  that  inacciiracy 
and  lack  of  facility  are  hindrances.  Nothing  is  more  satisf)ring 
than  to  see  a  class  that  is  freely  spontaneous  and  keenly  inter- 
ested in  their  mathematics  stop  for  drill  when  they  see  its  pur- 
pose and  that  they  need  it.  Pure  mathematics,  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  grade,  might,  then,  be  a  form  study.  But  pupils  should 
not  be  expected  there,  any  more  than  in  the  shop,  to  project 
themselves  ahead  eight  or  more  years  to  make  an  artificial 
connection  with  a  use  or  ptirpose. 

One  who  regards  as  false  the  abstract  proposition  that 
arithmetical  problems  should  have  intrinsic  value  for  knowledge 
may  yet  agree  that  such  a  subject  as  a  city's  water-supply  will 
furnish  useful  problems.  The  study  made  by  my  pupils  may, 
then,  be  justified  aside  from  the  general  theory  which  led  to  it. 
The  subject  was  closely  related  to  the  lives  and  interests 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  in  fact  of  importance  to  everyone.  To  see 
what  is  significant  in  it  however,  one  must  study  it  quantitatively. 
The  problems  involved  that  theory  which  in  the  progression  of 
the  mathematics  work  in  the  school  belonged  to  the  work  of 
the  seventh  year.  The  subject  gave  a  real  continuity  to  the 
work  for  six  weeks  and  allowed  a  use  in  later  problems  of  the 
data  worked  out  in  the  earlier  ones.  The  questions  were  in 
large  part  conceived  and  formulated  by  the  pupils,  and  were 
real  in  the  truest  sense.  They  combined  various  kinds  and 
methods  of  work  and  each  one  had  an  element  of  newness  which 
challenged  attention  and  stimulated  initiative.  The  number  of 
possible  solutions  to  many  of  the  problems  encouraged  the  use 
of  individual  judgment. 

The  work  was  begun  by  a  general  discussion  bringing  in  the 
pupils'  experiences  touching  the  uses  of  water  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  its  soiirce,  the  use  of  the  reservoirs  in  the  park,  how  the 
water  is  carried  to  the  buildings,  the  stand-pipe  at  Highbridge, 
the  pumping  stations,  and  the  city's  control  of  the  system.  The 
first  question  considered  was  that  of  storage,  because  it  is  a 
natiiral  beginning  of  the  study  and  because  arrangements  for 
storage — dams  and  reservoirs — can  be  seen.  In  addition  these 
make  an  impression  of  the  size  and  importance  of  the  system 
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that  no  other  approach  gives.  This  beginning  of  the  work 
demands  excursions  and  walks  that  give  an  interest  and  an  idea 
of  size  and  distance  not  to  be  obtained  merely  by  working  out 
the  problems  on  paper.  Some  of  the  children  went  four  times 
to  see  the  new  Croton  dam,  then  unfinished,  and  one  party 
walked  down  the  part  of  the  Croton  valley  which  is  now  the  new 
lake — ^from  Croton  to  Croton-on-the- Hudson,  a  distance  of  seven 
or  eight  miles.  The  mathematical  problems  came  up  mainly  as 
questions  in  the  class  and  were  formulated  sometimes  by  all  the 
pupils  working  together,  and  sometimes  by  individuals.  In 
considering  the  matter  of  waste  water  each  pupil  in  his  own  way 
measured  the  flow  from  a  faucet  at  his  home.  Any  method  of 
solution  was  allowed,  but  acctiracy  of  work  and  of  statements 
for  the  notes  was  required.  Each  child  kept  notes  of  drawings, 
pictures,  problems,  and  solutions. 

Following  is  a  list  of  problems  selected  from  those  worked  out. 

The  data  here  given  are  in  all  cases  at  least  approximately 
accurate.  Where  exact  statements  were  not  available  the  class 
made  estimates  from  what  was  given  in  city  reports.  The 
pupils  used  without  repetition  as  **data*'  whatever  had  been 
given  for  preceding  problems  or  worked  out  from  them.  The 
fact  that  a  small  part  of  the  Croton  water  is  used  in  the  Bronx 
was  disregarded. 

I.  If  the  supply  of  water  running  into  the  Central  Park  reser- 
voirs should  for  some  reason  be  cut  off,  how  long  would  the 
water  in  storage  there  last  the  people  of  Manhattan? 

Data:  Population  of  Manhattan  2,160,000.^     Average  number 

of  gallons  of  water  used  daily  by  each  person  is  136. 
(This  average  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of 
gallons  used,  by  the  present  population  of  Manhattan.) 
Dimensions  of  large  reservoir;  area  96  acres,  average  depth 
36  feet.  Dimensions  of  small  reservoir;  area  31  acres, 
average  depth  24  feet. 

1  This  figure  was  obtained  by  the  pupils  as  the  solution  of  the  following 
problem:  If  the  rate  of  growth  of  Manhattan  for  1 890-1 900  keeps  up  for 
1900-10,  what  will  be  the  percentage  of  growth  for  this  period? 

On  this  basis,  what  may  we  consider  the  population  in  1906  to  be? 

Data:  Population  in  1890 — 1,441,316. 

"  1900 — 1,850,093. 
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2.  If  Central  Park  were  surroxinded  by  a  high,  strong  wall  and 
water  equal  in  amount  to  that  used  by  Manhattan  in  a  year 
were  poured  over  it,  how  deep  would  the  lake  thus  made  be? 

Dtaa:  Area  of  Park  843  acres. 

3.  How  many  gallons  in  storage  would  there  have  to  be  to 
supply  Manhattan  during  a  dry  period  of  one  hundred  days? 

4.  How  much  water  is  now  (before  the  completion  of  the  new 
Croton  dam)  in  storage  if  all  of  the  lakes  and  reservoirs  are  full? 

Data:  Number  of  gallons  in  each  lake  and  reservoir. 
S-     How  many  days'  supply  will  be  provided  by  the  new 
Croton  lake? 

Data:  Capacity  of  lake  30,000,000,000  gallons. 

6.  How  long  would  the  water  impounded  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  dam  supply  the  needs  of  a  city  of  4,000,000  at 
the  present  rate  of  usage?    A  city  of  8,000,000  people? 

7.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  rain- fall  on  the  Croton 
watershed? 

Data:  Area  of  watershed  338  square  miles;  average  rainfall 
48  inches. 

8.  What  part  of  the  total  rainfall  is  used  by  Manhattan? 
(Express  graphically.) 

9.  What  will  be  the  pressure  on  the  face  of  the  new  dam 
when  the  lake  is  full? 

Data:  Length  of  dam  1 168  feet.  (This  i<5  just  the  main  dam.) 
Average  height,  175  feet. 

10.  About  how  many  cubic  yards  of  masonry  are  in  the 
main  dam? 

Data:  The  average  height  of  the  dam  is  175  feet;  width  at 
top,  18  feet;  width  at  bottom,  170  feet;  length,  1168  feet. 

Here  were  a  number  of  problems  on  the  cost  of  building  the 
dam — surveys,  excavation,  framework,  masonry,  etc.  An 
unlimited  number  of  problems  can  be  made  from  data  of  this 
kind.  Because  of  poor  engineering,  said  to  have  been  due  to 
political  factors,  parts  of  the  dam  had  to  be  torn  down  two  or 
three  times  and  the  work  was  not  finished  at  the  proper  time. 
The  matter  of  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  finish  the  construction 
was  figured  out  upon  the  basis  of  certain  years*  work. 

1 1 .  How  much  water  will  the  new  aqueduct  hold  when  full  ? 
Data:    Length  30.8  miles.     Area  of  cross  section  may  be 

considered  to  be  same  as  that  of  a  14-foot  circle. 
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12.  What  is  the  rate  of  flowage  per  hour  in  the  new  aque- 
duct when  300,000,000  gallons  per  day  come  through  and  the 
aqueduct  is  full? 

13.  If  $500,000  is  spent  yearly  to  prevent  pollution  of  the 
waters  in  the  Croton  region,  what  is  the  cost  for  each  person 
in  Manhattan? 

14.  If  a  faucet  is  left  open  at  one-half  flow  for  five  minutes, 
how  much  water  is  wasted? 

Data:  To  be  found  by  measurement  at  home. 

15.  What  would  be  the  waste  if  it  were  left  open  for  a  night 
of  eight  hoiu*s? 

16.  If  a  faucet  is  left  open  at  half  flow  for  15  minutes  each 
day  in  each  apartment  of  a  building  containing  100  apartments, 
how  much  water  would  be  wasted  daily  in  the  building? 

Other  subjects  worthy  of  study  are  the  cost  of  the  water  to 
individuals,  the  debt  of  the  city  due  to  water  supply  expendi- 
tures, and  to  the  new  system  which  is  being  planned  for  in  the 
Catskills. 

Some  indication  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  mathematical 
work  involved  in  these  problems  will  be  found  in  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  problems  as  it  appeared  in  a  pupil's  notes.  The 
course  of  study  appended  shows  something  of  the  relation  of  the 
work  here  outlined  to  the  formal  work  of  the  grade. 

If  Central  Park  were  surrounded  by  a  high,  strong  wall  and 
water  equal  in  amount  to  that  used  by  Manhattan  in  a  year  were 
poured  over  it,  how  deep  would  the  lake  thus  made  be? 

Data:  Area  of  Park  843  acres. 

Solution: 

No.  of  gallons  used  in  one  day  =  2,160,000  x  136  =  293,760,000. 

No.  of  gallons  used  in  i  year=36s  x  293,760,000=107,222,- 
400,000. 

No.  of  gallons  in  i  cubic  foot=  1,728^-231  =  7.5. 

No.  of  cubic  feet  of  water  used  in  i  year=  107,222,400,000-5- 
7.5  =  14,296,320,000. 

No.  of  square  feet  in  surface  of  Central  Park =843  x  43,560 «» 
36,721,080. 

No.  of  cubic  feet  of  water  in  lake  over  Park  i  foot  deep  = 
36,721,080. 
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No.  of  feet  in  depth  of  lake  containing  all  the  water  used  in 
one  year  =»   14, 296,320,000-^36, 72i,o8o«»389. 

Formal  work  in  Seventh  Grade  mathematics: 

Continued  work  in  mensuration  of  surfaces:  rectangular, 
triangular,  circular,  trapezoidal,  irregular. 

Volume  of  solids:  rectangular,  cylindrical,  unusual  forms. 

Other  measures  of  quantity:  similar  figures,  ratio  and  pro- 
portion, equations,  applications  of  percentage. 

Commission,  discoimt,  duties,  interest,  taxes,  insurance. 

Graphic  work  expressing  relations  and  change  in  quantities. 

Drill  in  computation. 

Short  methods  of  operation. 

Literature  on  the  Water  Supply  of  New  York  City : 

The  Department  of  Water  Supply,  by  William  F.  King,  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs,  p.  751. 
The  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas,  and  Electricity  of  the 

City  of  New  York,  published  by  the  City  Club,  October, 

1893. 
The  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  Louisiana 

Purchase  Exposition,  by  Cook  and  Taber. 
First  Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Water  Supply  of  New 

York  City,  1898. 
Map  of  Croton,  Bronx,  and  Byram,  Watersheds,  showing  location 

of  old  and  new  aqueducts  and  Bronx  River  Pipe  Line — 1903 

— ^Department  of  Water  Supply. 
The  Aqueduct  Commissioner's  New  Croton  Reservoir — a  map 

made  for  aqueduct  commissioners. 
Aqueduct  Commissioner's  Report  of  cost  in  detail  of  Croton 

Dam  and  the  new  aqueduct  in  City  Record  in  spring  of  1906. 
Report  of  Board  of  Water  Supply  of  City  of  New  York  to  the 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  October,  1905.  (This 

is  on  the  proposed  system  with  reservoirs  in  the  Catskills.) 
The  Croton  Dam  in  Scientific  American,  September  24,  1904. 
Engineering  Record,    September    10,    1904,    page    316   (for 

Croton  Dam).    Later  numbers  of  the  Scientific  American 

on  Croton  Dam. 

G.  F.  W. 


THE  DRAMATIC  INSTINCT  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 

The  dramatic  tendency  usually  begins  in  the  third  year  and 
continues  all  through  life.  The  essentials  of  every  process 
and  action  which  the  child  sees  or  hears  in  the  heavens  above 
and  the  earth  beneath  are  made  familiar  to  him  in  his  dramatic 
imitations.  He  learns  something  of  every  ctxstom  of  society 
and  every  trade  and  profession,  by  the  short-cut  application  of 
that  most  important  of  all  pedagogical  laws,  **  learning  to  do  by 
doing,"  which  is  also  the  only  sure  way  of  learning  to  understand. 

**  In  its  very  nature,  dramatic  imitation  is  spontaneous  and 
original;  hence  any  attempt  at  systematic  control  of  it  tntist 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  almost  inevitably  prove  artificial  and 
ineflEective.  The  wise  teacher  merely  stirs  the  imagination, 
supplies  the  material  for  dramatic  representation,  and  gives 
occasional  suggestions  as  they  are  needed.*'    [Kirkpatrick.] 

That  action  is  necessary  to  tmderstanding  has  been  supposed 
to  be  true  more  especially  of  the  lowest  grades,  and  it  has 
received  a  place  of  growing  importance  in  the  kindergarten  and 
the  primary  school.  But  the  possibilities  of  dramatic  action  in 
the  grades  above  the  primary  are  coming  to  be  recognized  by 
leading  educators,  from  the  standpoint  both  of  emotional  and 
of  intellectual  development.  Valuable  as  is  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression from  the  side  of  feeling,  it  possesses  a  hardly  secondary 
value  from  the  side  of  knowing. 

McMurry  says  that  our  inability  or  slowness  to  respond  to 
this  suggestion  (dramatization)  is  a  sign  of  a  certain  narrowness 
or  cramp  in  our  culture  and  training.  ''Ideas  must  find  ex- 
pression before  they  can  be  conceived  with  the  greatest  clearness 
and  accuracy.  Proof  that  such  teaching  secures  vivid  pictures 
is  in  the  fact  that  children  taught  in  this  way  are  free  from 
self-consciousness — ^they  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  situations 
so  that  they  forget  themselves.**  If  this  be  true,  every  experi- 
ment in  this  field  of  wide  and  comparatively  tmtried  possibilities 
should  be  welcomed. 

The  scenes  given  below  were  written  and  presented  by  the 
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sixth  grade  of  a  large  private  school  in  New  York  City,  and 
show  that  the  **  wise  teacher'*  need  not  in  all  cases  even  "supply 
the  material  for  dramatic  representation."  Great  as  was  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  dramatic  representation  itself,  the 
stimulus  and  incentive  to  good  work  was  felt  all  along  the  line 
in  history,  English,  music,  and  art.  And  if  any  teacher  demurs 
at  such  an  tmdertaking  on  the  grotmd  of  extra  time  and  labor, 
she  will  find  that  once  the  work  is  begun,  the  regular  school 
work  falls  into  line  with  it  in  a  manner  hardly  to  be  accomplished 
in  any  other  way. 

When  school  closed  in  June  these  pupils  were  told  that 
they  had  been  chosen  to  give  the  play  for  the  Thanksgiving 
festival  the  next  fall.  The  subject  was  to  be  the  Pilgrims,  and 
incidentally  Miles  Standish.  Knowing  this  before  the  stmimer 
vacation  gave  them  an  opportunity  for  reading  about  "The 
Pilgrims  in  their  Three  Homes,"  for  collecting  pictures,  or  if 
opporttmity  offered  for  visiting  Plytnouth.  In  September  when 
the  class  came  together  again  they  were  told  of  a  visit  to  Ply- 
mouth; "  Miles  Standish  "  was  read;  history  material  was  closely 
related  to  the  subject  in  hand;  and  English  work  on  the  play 
was  begun. 

The  scene  as  a  whole  was  first  written  by  each  member  of 
the  class  and  the  results  were  brought  in  for  discussion  and 
comparison.  One  of  the  best  was  then  taken  as  a  skeleton. 
Suggested  improvements  were  made — possibly  a  better  intro- 
duction or  a  better  close  for  the  scene  was  supplied  from  another 
paper.  The  scene  when  completed  was  written  on  the  board 
and  copied  by  the  class. 

We  varied  the  method  of  formulating  the  matter  for  diflEerent 
scenes,  although  the  individual  pupils  in  any  case  were  to  have 
made  their  own  attempts  in  writing  and  thus  have  something 
in  the  way  of  contribution  for  the  scene  as  it  finally  was  to 
stand.  Perhaps  the  class  work  they  enjoyed  best  was  that  in 
which  the  teacher  wrote  the  scene  on  the  board  as  it  was  built 
up  step  by  step  from  suggestions  made  by  the  pupils,  taken 
from  their  papers,  or  given  in  sudden  inspiration  as  interest 
and  excitement  waxed  high  over  striking  effects.  One  scene, 
the  embarkation,  was  arranged  almost  wholly  on  the  stage,  with 
the  exception  of  Robinson's  speech. 

The  work  of  revision,  when  done  by  the  whole  class,  was 
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necessarily  slow  and  needed  guiding  by  the  teacher,  for  this  was 
a  wide-awake  class  and  not  in  the  least  shy  about  advancing 
opinions  and  criticisms.  They  were,  however,  equally  apprecia- 
tive of  a  clever  touch  given  by  any  pupil,  as  in  Mrs.  Hopkins* 
circumflex  "  So!"  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  last  scene  and  get 
it  on  the  boards,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  meet  and  confer 
with  the  English  teacher  and  evolve  from  a  few  of  the  best 
papers  a  scene  which  should  present  a  satisfactory  close.  The 
class  also  wrote  a  Pilgrim  song  for  which  they  composed  the 
music.  The  stage  setting  and  costumes  were  simple.  White 
cambric  collars  and  cuffs  and  large  hats,  with  an  occasional 
cape,  a  helmet  for  Miles  Standish,  and  a  robe  for  the  preacher 
Robinson,  made  up  the  boys'  costumes,  v^hile  the  girls  were 
quaint  in  Puritan  caps  and  aprons,  with  long  skirts.  Needless 
to  say,  the  children  were  vitally  interested  in  their  costumes, 
asjwell  as  in  the  customs  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  children  gained  also 
a  valuable  appreciation  of  character.  After  deciding  that  Mrs. 
Hopkins  shotild  be  the  grumbler,  they  showed  keen  enjojrment 
in  making  every  speech  of  hers  carry  out  the  part. 

While  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a  teacher  alone  and 
unaided  to  plan  and  carry  out  such  a  play  in  all  its  details, 
the  general  plan  could  be  followed,  and  the  benefit  to  the  children 
would  repay  the  effort  a  thousand  fold;  at  the  same  time  the 
labors  of  the  teacher  would  be  lessened  in  every  subject  that 
touches  the  central  thought  of  the  play,  because  of  the  added 
interest  and  stimulus. 

One  word  as  to  the  ethical  value  of  the  play:  In  a  class 
ranging  from  the  children  of  the  wealthy  to  boys  of  the  street, 
dramatic  action  appealed  somehow,  somewhere,  to  every  one. 
The  shy  boy  had  his  part  and  filled  it,  while  the  consciously 
pretty  girl  came  to  realize  that  others,  too,  had  talents.  The 
play  was  a  leveler  in  a  truly  democratic  sense,  for  every  child 
helped. 

The  result  of  their  work  follows:  ^ 

M.  I.  B. 

1  The  work  was  done  in  codperation  with  the  departments  of  English, 
music,  history,  and  art;  though,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  text,  every 
department  helped.  The  actual  presentation  was  in  charge  of  the 
director  of  festival  workers. 


THE  PILGRIM  PLAY 

PART  I 

Scene  I.     House  op  Gov.  Carver  in  Holland 

Persons  present:  Mrs.  Brewster,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
Bradford,  Mrs.  White,  Katharine  Carver.  Dutch  child, 
English  child,  and  others. 

Mrs.  Hopkins,  O,  this  flax  in  Holland  is  very  poor!  It  breaks 
every  minute  and  now  that  I  have  just  put  it  together, 
it  has  broken  again.    I  would  fain  be  back  in  old  England. 

Mrs.  Carver.  It  is  not  well  to  complain.  Flax  is  not  the  only 
thing.  We  have  our  own  religion  and  greater  freedom  than 
in  Scrooby.  There  we  were  in  danger  of  having  our  hus- 
bands clapped  in  prison  or  put  to  the  stocks  for  worshipping 
contrary  to  King  James. 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  But  I  don't  want  my  children  to  become 
Dutch.  The  other  day  my  little  boy  brought  in  some  boys 
and  they  were  playing  school  and  were  teaching  him  more 
Dutch.     (Dutch  child  speaks.) 

Mrs.  Brewster.  Methinks  we  must  not  be  too  severe.  Have 
not  the  Dutch  treated  tis  kindly?  We  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for. 

Mrs.  White.  I  wonder  why  the  men  tarry  so  long.  I  would 
fain  hear  tidings  of  the  cotmcil. 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  Tidings!  thou  shalt  hear  no  tidings  except 
that  we  are  going  to  a  worse  land! 

Mrs.  Carver.    Think  not  thus  of  the  good  men!  They  will  decide 
for  the  best. 
Enter  Elder  Brewster y  Carver,  and  Hopkins. 

Mrs.  White  (first  to  see  the  men).  Well!  What  tidings  bringst 
thou? 

Carver  (unheeding).  Good-morrow  fair  dames.  Fifteen  days 
from  the  morrow  and  we  Pilgrims  sail  for  the  New  World, 
America.     (All  startled  and  amazed.    Silence.) 

Mrs.  Hopkins  (first  to  recover).    Just  as  I  told  you,  just  as  I 
told  you.  Mistress  Brewster! 
lai]  17 
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Mrs,  Brewster  (not  noticing).      And  where  shall   we  get   the 

ship? 
Brewster,     Hopkins  and  Winslow  will  fetch  that  from  England. 
Mrs.  White,    And  who  will  protect  us  from  the  Indians? 
Mr.  Hopkins,    A  military  leader ,  too ,  we  will  fetch  from  England. 
Mrs.  Hopkins.     And  who  will  be  our  preacher,  good  sir?    (od- 

dressing  Brewster). 
Mr,  Brewster.    As  Robinson  must  remain  here,  I  will  undertake 

it. 
Mrs.  Hopkins,     So!  {looking  him  up  and  down). 
Mr.  Hopkins,     I  must  leave  on  the  morrow  for  England,  so  I 

will  depart  to  make  ready. 
Dames,    And  only  fifteen  dajrs  for  all  we  have  to  do! 

Scene  II.    The  Embarkation.     Sailors  carrying  luggage 

Captain.     Hurry,  my  men!     Make  haste,  there!    Dost  think 

the  tide  will  wait  for  us? 
Sailors.    Aye,  aye,  sir! 

xst  Sailor.     If  this  wind  but  holds  we  will  make  good  speed. 
and     **         And  it  come  not  too  strong. 
3rd     **         Here,  mate,  lend  a  hand. 
4th      "         Aye,  aye. 

Enter  two  Dutchmen. 
1st  Dutchman  {to  Captain),     What  iss  it? 
Captain,    The  English  ship  Mayflower,    To  take  the  Pilgrims 

to  America!  We  sail  at  noon  to-day. 
1st  Dutchman.    O,  yess,  yess!    {Explains  to  second  Dutchman. 

Takes  place  at  side  of  platform,) 
Enter  group  of  Pilgrims — ^the  Carver  family  and  Lois,  Miles 
and  Rose  Standish,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brewster  and  children.    Greet 
eacKoiher. 

Mr.  Carver  {to  Captain).     Is  the  wind  favorable,  Captain? 
Captain.     T  is  fair. 

Enter  second  group — Hopkins  family,  Mullins  family,  Mary 
Chilton,  Bradford,  Whites,  Winslows,  and  Puritans  who  remain 
behind.     Elder  Robinson  in  center  of  group.     Greetings  to  other 
group. 
Mrs.  Eaton  {to  Mrs,  Carver).     I  know  not  what  we  shall  do,  we 

who  are  left  behind.     {Sighs  and  shakes  head.) 
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Mrs,  Hopkins  {to  Mrs,  White),     I  was  forced  to  leave  behind  my 
best  feather  bed — ^the  captain  said  it  was  too  large. 

Mr.  White  {to  Mr.  Bradford),     It  appeareth  that  all  the  luggage 
is  aboard. 

Mr,  Bradford,    Yes,  it  is  nearly  the  sailing  hour. 

Mrs.  Brewster  {to  Barbara  Standish,  remaining  behind).     Now 
that  it  is  time  to  go  I  am  afraid — it  is  so  far. 

Barbara  Standish,     Nay,  fear  not — I  would  I  were  going  too. 
I  hope  next  year  to  see  you  there. 

Mrs,  Winslow.     Elder  Robinson  would  speak. 
{All  quiet  and  attentive), 

Robinson's  speech — 

Dearly  beloved  people,  methinks  this  is  the  last  time 
I  shall  speak  to  you.  Ye  are  going  away  to  the  new  land 
across  the  ocean  and  most  of  you  I  shall  never  see  again, 
for  I  am  too  old  to  accompany  you  on  the  long,  hard  journey 
or  to  endure  the  hardships  that  you  will  have  to  endure. 

My  children,  I  charge  ye,  do  not  forget  the  religion  for 
the  sake  of  which  ye  have  left  England  and  are  going  to 
make  new  homes  for  yourselves  in  the  wilderness.  Let  all 
remain  true  and  steadfast,  but  above  all  see  to  it  that  the 
new  land  is  truly  a  land  of  religious  freedom,  where  every 
man  may  worship  as  he  thinks  right. 

To  thee,  William  Brewster,  I  give  the  charge  of  my 
people's  souls.  Mayest  thou  do  thy  task  well — ^and  do  ye, 
my  good  people,  obey  your  new  leader. 

To  thee,  brave  Miles  Standish,  I  commend  the  task  of 
caring  for  their  bodies.     Mayest  thou  fight  well  for  them 
•  and  protect  their  homes  from  the  savages. 

Wilt  thou,  John  Carver,  take  charge  of  my  people's 
rights  and  help  them  to  make  their  laws  and  govern  them 
with  fairness  and  justice.  And  now,  my  people,  fare  ye 
well.  May  success  and  happiness  come  to  ye  in  America — 
to  ye  and  to  your  children's  children. 

Scene  III. 

Persons  present:  Carver,  Bradford,  Brewster,  Winslow, 
Indian. 

Carver,     How  shall  we  answer  the  challenge?    Shall  the  council 
stand  for  peace  or  war? 
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Bradford.  Methinks  we  must  make  war.  If  not,  they  may 
think  we  are  too  weak  to  fight  them. 

Hopkins,  Nay,  nay,  it  will  be  best  to  keep  peace  with  the  poor 
heathen. 

Winslow.  I  see  not  why  we  shotdd  refrain  from  making  war 
upon  the  Redskins.  We  have  tried  to  be  kind  to  them 
and  they  have  repaid  us  with  hostility — ^thus! 

Brewster,     I  deem  it  wise  and  well  that  some  at  least  be  con- 
verted rather  than  that  any  are  slain,  for  this  is  but  Christian 
behavior. 
(Enter  Miles  Standish,) 

Miles  Standish,  "  What,  do  you  mean  to  make  war  with  milk 
and  water  of  roses!  Is  it  to  shoot  red  squirrels,"  etc.  {Speech 
from  Longfellow* s  ''Miles  Standish'').  ,  .  .  **And  thus  I 
answer  the  challenge.'' 

Scene  IV.     Mrs.  Brewster's  ICitchen 

PriscUla  MuUins  present,  stirring  something  in  a  small  bowl. 
PriscUla.    *Tis  the  last  of  the  flour.     It  is  scarcely  enough  to 

make  a  little  posset  for  the  invalid! 

{Enter  John  Alden  with  hare,) 
John  Alden,     See,    Priscilla,   I    have    been    successful.     Now 

thou  canst  make  some  broth  for  Mistress  Brewster. 
Priscilla,    You  cannot  think,  John,  how  glad  I  am! 
John,    And  now  I  will  help  thee  dress  it. 

{Takes  knife,  drops  it,  etc) 
PrtscHla.    O,  John,  thy  fingers  are  but  clumsy.     {They  busy 

themselves  with  preparations,)     Tell  me,  hast  heard  aught 

of  the  ship? 
John,     Nay,  she  has  not  been  sighted.    But  even  now  Hobomok 

is  watching. 
Priscilla,     "I  have  been  thinking,"  etc. 
John,     Yea,  indeed  I  do  not  condemn  you.     Stouter  hearts 

than  a  woman's  have  quailed  in  this  terrible  season.     You 

have  been  brave  and  wise,  then  do  not  be  discouraged  now. 
Priscilla.    You  will  think  it  wrong  but  I  cannot  help  it — I 

almost  wish  myself  back  in  Old  England. 

{Enter  Hobomok,) 
Hobomok,     Heap  big  ship — see  far  out  in  water. 
Priscilla.    A  ship — Oh,  food  and  friends  and  comfort! 

Curtain. 
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PART  II 

Persons  present:   Priscilla,  Mart  Chilton,  Mrs.  Carvbr, 
AND  MAID  Lois. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  bustles  in. 
Mrs.  Hopkins.     Here,  Priscilla,  take  this  cake.    I  know  Oceanus 

will  bum  himself  before  I  get  back! 
Priscilla.    What  a  fine  cake — ^methinks  the  savages  never  had 

such  a  treat  as  this. 
Mary  Chilton.     Even  you,  Priscilla,  could  not  make  a  better  one. 
Priscilla.     Nay,  but  I  can  make  a  dish  such  as  none  of  you  have 

tasted — a  real  Indian  pudding. 
Mary  Chilton.    That  should  please  our  Indian  guests.    Where 

didst  thou  learn  it? 
Priscilla.     From  one  of  the  Indian  squaws. 

(Enter  Mrs.  Brewster,  assisted  by  Lois.) 
Mrs.  Hopkins.     'Tis  Mistress  Brewster!  Thou  look'st  like  a 

shadow.     Is  it  prudent  for  thee  to  be  here? 
Mrs.  Brewster.    I  could  stay  away  no  longer.     Although  I  could 

not  help  with  the  preparations  for  the  Thanksgiving  feast, 

I  must  have  a  look  at  the  good  things. 
Mrs.  Hopkins  (sighing).     I  trust  all  will  go  well  and  there  will 

be  enough. 

(Enter  Miles  Standish  and  John  Alden  with  guns.     They 

salute  Mrs.  Brewster.) 
MUes  Standish.    Art  here  in  good  time.  Mistress  Brewster,  to 

hear  that  our  army  has  again  been  victorious.     To-day 

have  we  slain  a  deer  and  five  wild  turkeys.    The  men  are 

even  now  dressing  them,  and  Alden  and  I  seek  a  cook  to 

prepare  them. 
Mrs.  Carver,    My  oven,  I  think,  will  hold  the  turkeys  and  perhaps 

Mistress  White  will  cook  the  venison.    Here  is  Lois.    She 

can  take  my  place  and  help  thee,  Mistress  Brewster,  and  I 

will  go  even  now  and  attend  to  them.    Bring  them  to  me, 

John,  when  they  are  dressed. 

(Exit  Mrs.  C.) 
Priscilla.     I  have  not  enough  meal  for  my  pudding — wilt  fetch 

me  the  sack,  John? 
John.    That  will  I  right  gladly.     (Does  so).     But  now  I  must 

go  to  bring  Misti^ss  Carver  the  turkeys. 
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Miles  Standish,     Wait,  John,  I  will  go  with  thee. 

{Adieus.     Exit  Standish  and  John,) 
Mary  Chilton,     Doth  it  not  look  well !     {Holding  pewter  dish.) 
Mrs.  Brewster.     It  belonged  to  my  grandmother. 
Mrs.  Hopkins.     But  of  what  service  is  it  here  in  the  wilderness! 
Mary  Chilton.     It  will  grace  well  the  table  at  the  feast  to-morrow 

and  is  our  only  bit  of  finery. 
Mr.  Winslow  (bringing  pies)  (greets  Mrs.  Brewster).     My  good 

wife  bade  me  leave  these  and  say  that  she  will  send  the 

bread  as  soon  as  it  is  baked. 
Lois.     I  will  take  them,  Mr.  Winslow.     How  nice  they  look — 

see,  Mistress  Brewster! 
Priscilla.    T  will  be  a  goodly  feast — as  good  as  any  in  England. 

Enter  Indians  (Hob.  and  Mass,) 
Massasoit.     Me — ten — ten  braves — all  meat. 
Priscilla.     What  does  he  say,  Hobomok? 
Hobomok.     Him  means — he  have  ten  and  ten  braves  coming, 

all  have  meat  for  white  man's  feast. 
Priscilla,     There  are  twenty  Indians  coming,  all  with  meat. 
Massasoit,     White    man — white    squaw — kind    to    Massasoit. 

Them  hungry — Massasoit  feed  them. 


FLOWER  GARDENS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

In  the  auttimn  of  1904,  a  botany  class  in  a  North  Dakota 
school  started,  under  the  direction  of  the  writer,  a  piece  of 
work  involving  material  quite  similar  to  some  used  in  class  work  ^ 
somewhat  later.  Near  the  end  of  October,  the  students  set  out, 
in  beds  prepared  by  themselves,  about  six  hundred  tulip  bulbs. 
The  project  described  below  had  certain  merits  and  deficiencies 
to  be  noted  later. 

This  class,  composed  of  second  year  students,  continued  the 
subject  through  the  year.  The  work  of  the  first  month,  October, 
was  on  the  ** habits"  of  mature  plants,  such  as  the  movements 
and  arrangement  of  leaves,  and  the  various  sorts  of  stems  adapted 
to  different  conditions.  As  examples  of  the  undergrotmd  food 
storage  type,  the  potato  and  onion  were  studied  somewhat  in 
detail  as  to  structure. 

The  planting  bee  occurred  a  little  before  the  class  reached  this 
topic.  Besides  a  twelve-foot  circular  flower  bed  already  made 
in  the  front  lawn,  two  others  were  laid  out  along  the  front  of 
the  building,  each  about  four  by  thirty  feet.  Some  of  the  boys 
removed  the  hard  surface  earth  to  make  room  for  rich  loam, 
others  put  ashes  and  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  to 
secure  under-drainage,  while  others  attended  to  the  filling,  and 
to  banking  up  the  face  of  the  beds  with  strips  of  sod.  A  careftd 
explanation  was  given  concerning  the  varieties  of  bulbs,  the 
distance  and  depth  at  which  they  should  be  placed,  and  the 
manner  of  laying  out  the  beds.  Different  sections  of  the  class 
took  charge  of  different  beds.  Certain  students  were  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  accurate  placing  of  the  stakes  and  strings, 
others  for  the  distribution  and  proper  setting  of  the  bulbs — 
that  they  went  in  right  side  up,  and  to  the  proper  depth.  In 
the  long  beds  two  rows  of  an  early  variety  of  plain  red  tulips 
were  placed  nearest  the  light  colored  stone  foimdation,  with 
reds  and  plain  yellows  completing  the  color  scheme.  The  circu- 
lar bed  was  treated  differently  from  the  long  beds.  To  give  it  a 
dome-like  effect,  the  bulbs  were  set  in  concentric  circles  on  a 
low  moimd  and  were  then  covered  with  about  six  inches  of  earth. 
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The  bulbs  used  were  parti-colored  varieties  of  the  "; 
early"  sort,  which  means  that  they  bloom  in  the  northern 
country  about  June  first.  Those  in  the  outer  four  feet  were 
bright  scarlet  feathered  with  white;  the  central  eight  feet  were 
set  with  "  Joost  von  Vondels,"  a  red  variety  with  a  rich  golden 
margin.  The  winter  covering  of  straw  was  not  put  on  for  a 
month  or  so  in  order  to  give  the  bulbs  a  chance  to  root. 

The  above  is  a  fairly  accurate  account,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of 
the  usual  procedure  in  this  sort  of  work,  rather  minute  instruc- 
tions being  given,  as  a  rtde,  immediately  before  the  performance 
of  the  task,  as  was  done  here.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  lover 
of  flowers  the  bed  was  a  success.  The  results  showed  that  the 
mechanical  work  had  been  well  done.  Some  features  of  the 
work  undoubtedly  had  educative  value;  in  other  respects  great 
possibilities  were  not  taken  advantage  of.  Many  such  oppor- 
tunities have  no  doubt  occurred  to  the  reader  of  this  sketch. 
It  is  here  given  as  a  basis  for  certain  criticisms  and  for  some 
remarks  on  this  type  of  work  in  general. 

Regarding  this  task,  as  well  as  many  others  set  for  pupils, 
some  such  questions  as  these  may  well  be  asked:  What  was 
it  for?  What  did  the  pupils  think  it  was  for?  Might  better 
reasons  have  been  advanced  than  those  given  them?  Frankness 
compels  the  confession  that  the  conscious  motives  had  far  less 
connection  with  the  classroom  activities  than  they  should  have 
had.  The  conscious  objects — and  they  were  worthy  of  the  work 
— were  (i)  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  otherwise  barren  environ- 
ment, one  that  was  typical  of  the  state,  (2)  to  demonstrate  to 
North  Dakotans  the  possibility  that  bulbous  plants  grown  out 
of  doors  would  survive  the  rigor  of  the  northern  climate,  and 
(3)  by  having  the  students  once  see  the  returns  in  the  way  of 
early  beauty  from  such  efforts  as  we  were  making,  to  encourage 
them  to  make  similar  attempts  in  their  own  homes.  These  aims 
probably  gave  as  good  motivation  as  could  be  furnished.  They 
were  given  the  pupils  ready  made;  they  did  not  proceed  from 
the  students,  and  perhaps  never  would,  tmder  the  existing 
peculiar  conditions.  But  the  general  tendency  of  the  students 
to  decorate,  as  shown  in  their  rooms,  is  one  that  can  safely  be 
relied  upon  in  suggesting  an  exercise  like  the  one  described. 
We  do  not  "implant"  or  "instil"  a  love  of  the  beautiful;  we 
can  only  hope  to  give  it  a  chance  to  grow. 
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When  the  work  is  well  planned,  the  planting  of  btdbs  is  the 
concrete  application  of  a  discussion  on  the  characteristic  func- 
tion of  that  type  of  stems — ^that  of  storing  up  food  and  of  putting 
forth  leaves  and  flowers  in  early  spring.  In  work  so  planned, 
such  exercises  will  be  as  naturally  an  integral  part  of  the  labora- 
tory work  as  any  outdoor  observation  or  field  trip.  To  make 
this  intimate  connection,  unless  the  planting  comes  very  close 
to  the  table  study  of  bulbs,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
study  of  the  bulb  looks  forward  to  the  planting,  or  that  the 
planting  consciously  anticipates  the  discussion  that  would 
otherwise  be  taken  up  with  the  later  indoor  study.  The  garden 
should  be  the  soul  of  work  that  might  else  degenerate  into  a 
listless  dissection  of  lifeless  material.  In  this  gardening  we  have 
a  motor  process  which  is  closely  related  in  fact,  and  should  be 
in  teaching,  to  an  important  fact  in  plant  economy  and  adapta^ 
tion.  A  mere  slicing  of  a  bulb  in  vertical  and  cross  section 
gives  no  clue  to  its  use.  But  to  see  in  spring  the  unfolding 
beauty,  drawing  on  the  food  stored  in  the  planted  bulb,  will 
impress  the  principle  involved  more  than  endless  admonitions 
to  "  note  "  that  this  or  that  early  spring  flower  comes  from  a 
bulb,  tuber,  corm,  rhizome,  or  what  not.  The  home  grown  ttilip, 
crocus,  or  hyacinth  points  out  the  significance  of  the  under- 
ground structure.  The  specific  example  of  the  tulip  bed  illus- 
trates a  principle  that  should  govern  the  use  of  any  garden  work 
as  a  part  of  a  course  in  biology,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  nature 
study  and  its  step- sister  "elementary  agrictdture"  in  the  grades. 
Our  great  desideratum  is  to  stimulate  thought  from  experience. 
However  much  this  may  be  imagined  to  be  the  peculiar  function 
of  some  particular  branch  in  the  curriculum,  any  study  is  weak 
to  the  extent  that  it  fails  to  use  all  its  opportunities  to  do  this. 

Certain  social  phases  of  this  piece  of  work  may  be  noticed. 
It  was  co-operative;  there  was  a  division  of  labor,  and  a  varied 
responsibility.  One  could  see  that  those  setting  out  the  bulbs 
quickly  noticed  any  inaccuracy  in  laying  out  the  beds  and  called 
to  account  those  guilty.  The  conditions  for  competition  were 
the  best.  Neither  section  had  anything  to  lose;  nor  would 
anything  accrue  to  either  except  satisfaction  in  the  floral  display 
resulting  from  superior  painstaking.  A  school  relation  was 
fotmd  in  the  use  of  the  flowers  in  the  art  work.  But  a  social 
feature    of   broader    significance   was   in   the   second    motive 
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mentioned  above — the  relation  of  the  work  to  the  home  life.  In 
this  region  bulb  culture  bears  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  homes, 
one  that  will  hardly  be  found  in  most  school  work  with  flowers 
over  the  country  at  large.  Such  a  comparatively  new  country, 
settled  by  busy  people,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  well  estab- 
lished aesthetic  traditions,  especially  of  landscape  decoration. 
Nor  does  nature  furnish  much  of  suggestion.  Because  of  their 
short  summer,  one  sees  the  curious  spectacle  of  wild  flowers 
following  on  each  other's  heels,  that  farther  south  bloom  months 
apart.  Few  plants  set  out  as  early  as  is  consistent  with  prudence 
can  get  ready  to  bloom  before  midsummer.  Our  tmdertaking 
was  an  object-lesson  on  the  advantages,  in  the  North  country, 
of  bulbous  plants,  and  oh  the  possibility  of  adding  outdoor  cheer 
to  the  trying  months  when  one  hesitates  between  storm-windows 
and  house-cleaning.  From  this  standpoint,  the  results  were 
ample  justification.  The  display  in  mass  and  in  duration 
exceeded  anything  in  the  town.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
students  were  non-residents,  and  many  of  them  had  never  seen 
more  than  half  a  dozen  stalks  in  a  bed,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  seen 
the  plant  at  all.  By  having  participated  in  this  exercise  a  pre- 
vious skepticism  on  the  part  of  the  students  as  to  the  outcome 
gave  way  to  a  confidence  in  trying  the  experiment  later  them- 
selves. The  material  used  is  certainly  the  most  practicable  kind 
for  floral  decoration  of  the  mass  of  schools  which  close  before 
any  seed-grown  plants  can  show  results,  and  for  setting  off  that 
most  essential  element  of  good  landscape  gardening — shrubbery, 

A  serious  criticism  might  well  be  urged,  however,  when  we 
seek  for  the  source  of  the  initiative.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  probably  the  first  suggestion  might  have  to  be  supplied, 
but  could  be  engrafted  on  a  native  tendency.  The  issue  might 
be  raised  whether  the  work  would  not  have  been  of  more  value 
had  the  ideas  of  the  pupils  been  drafted  in  to  work  out  some  of 
the  lesser  points  at  least. 

Inquiry  might  have  started  from  any  one  of  several  points  of 
departure.  Granted  that  we  have  a  common  desire  to  utilize 
the  habits  of  bulbous  plants,  is  there  an  advantage  in  using 
one  species  rather  than  another?  What  colors  and  sizes  will 
harmonize  best  with  the  surroundings?  What  width  of  bed 
will  be  in  best  taste  for  the  length?  Or  better  still,  as  a  point 
of  attack,  we  might  ask  the  general  question, — what  are  the 
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characteristics  of  a  tasteful  flower-bed?  On  the  practical  side, 
we  have  a  ntimber  of  points  to  consider.  What  is  the  relation 
of  the  climate  to  the  manner  of  setting  the  btilbs?  What  is  the 
eflEect  of  too  deep  planting?  How  far  will  a  sufficiently  shallow 
planting  provide  protection  against  the  cold?  How  far  can  snow 
be  relied  upon  in  this  locality  for  protection?  To  what  extent  is 
it  ever  relied  upon  as  a  protection  for  crops?  What  makes  the 
best  covering  ?  Why  not  cover  immediately  after  planting  ?  How 
far  must  our  desire  for  mass  effects  be  conditioned  on  the  need 
of  each  bulb  for  space?  In  the  spring  we  have  other  problems 
for  solution.  When  may  the  plants  be  safely  uncovered?  How 
severe  weather  will  the  yoimg  shoots  withstand,  and  what  precau- 
tions must  be  observed  to  tide  them  over  the  critical  time?  At 
flowering  time  the  necessity  of  cutting  the  flowers  or  the  green 
seed  pods  opens  up  the  biological  question  of  the  effect  of  seed 
production  on  the  vitality  of  the  plant,  and  the  value  of  the  bulbs 
for  another  season.  At  some  time,  preferably  when  bulbs  are  the 
subject  of  study,  we  might  have  such  a  far-reaching  topic  as  the 
raising  of  bulbs  as  an  industry  in  Holland  and  in  the  Bermudas, 
and  their  importation;  while  the  forcing  of  bulbs  would  come 
up  later,  especially  if  narcissus  and  hyacinth  bulbs  are  grown 
indoors.  By  such  means  as  suggested  in  the  above  questions, 
work  of  this  nature  may  be  made  to  put  a  broader  content  into 
biology,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  judgment — ^in  other  words, 
it  may  be  made  an  active  agent  in  yielding  thought.  Some  of 
the  questions  cannot  be  answered  from  related  experience; 
some  shotdd  not  be  solved  by  the  ** trial  and  error"  method, 
for  wrong  procedure  means  disaster  to  an  experiment  that 
cannot  be  repeated  in  the  school  experience;  and  some  of  the 
questions  must  be  referred  directly  to  expert  advice.  But  they 
are  questions  to  excite  mental  activity — of  the  sort  that  does 
not  find  its  end  in  itself,  but  must^find  its  expression  in  the 
student's  life  and  world. 

We  may  summarize  them  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Each  kind  of  flower,  or  vegetable,  too,  for  that  matter, 

should  belong  to    a  particular    topic  of    the  classroom 
work. 

2.  The  connection  should  be  made  so  vital  that  the  students 

wotdd  wonder  how  it  could  be  left  out. 

3.  Those  materials  should  be  selected  having  the  larger  social 
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bearings,  whether  aesthetic  or  utilitarian  in   the  narrow 
sense. 

4.  They  might  often  well  be  chosen  to  supply  deficiencies  in 

the  community  to  make  the  work  count  most  as  a  social 
factor. 

5.  The  garden  should  contribute  content,  to  the  utmost,  to  the 

subject  of  which  it  is  one  method  of  expression. 

6.  We  should  neither  stop  with  the  bringing  together  of  many 

facts,  no  matter  how  useful,  nor  content  ourselves  with  a 

bare  demonstration  of  processes;   but  should  aim  to  stir 

up  a  mental  activity  that  can  find  its  ultimate  expression 

in  society. 

C.  H.  R. 


THE  STORT  IN  THE  PRIMART  GRADES 


The  last  decade  has  witnessed  a  great  increase  of  interest  in 
children's  stories,  and  a  widejextension  of  their  use  in  schools; 
but  as  long  as  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  still  deprive 
themselves  of  the  help  of  a  powerful  ally  by  neglecting  to  draw 
upon  the  great  fund  which  is  ever  at  their  disposal,  or  as  long 
as  there  are  many  who  make  poor  selections  of  material  and 
present  them  poorly  to  their  pupils,  there  is  need  both  of  agi- 
tation and  enlightenment  in  regard  to  stories  and  story-telling 
in  the  school.  The  mission  of  the  propagandist  in  this  field  is 
not  yet  fulfilled  while  teachers  remain  ignorant  or  indifferent  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  stories,  or,  worse  yet,  actually  opposed  to 
the  idea.  It  is  true  that  many  hesitate  to  take  it  up  because 
it  is  new  to  them,  and  they  refrain  through  lack  of  confidence 
in  their  own  powers,  saying  that  story-tellers  are  bom,  not 
made.  This  argument  is  no  more  true  of  this  class  of  people  than 
of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  teachers.  The  hesitancy  is  usually  due 
to  lack  of  practice,  and  so  the  timid  teacher,  having  selected 
her  stories  and  studied  them  well,  can  acquire  skill  and  assur- 
ance only  through  actual  practice  in  telling  them,  and  through 
the  correction  of  her  weaknesses  as  they  become  apparent  in  the 
process. 

What  aims  are  accomplished,  what  purposes  are  furthered 
by  the  use  of  stories  in  the  primary  schools,  are  fair  questions 
whose  answers  should  throw  light  upon  both  the  selection  of 
the  stories  themselves  and  upon  the  method  of  treating  them. 
To  say  that  children  love  stories  is  to  advance  a  strong  reason 
why  stories  should  be  told,  but  not  an  adequate  one.  Children 
like  many  things  which  are  not  good  for  them.  But  fortunately, 
in  the  case  of  stories,  the  liking  and  beneficial  results  are  not 
antagonistic.  Some  stories,  yes,  many  stories  are  good  for 
children.  Children  possess  many  instincts  and  capacities  whose 
favorable  development  may  be  greatly  aided  by  stories,  and 
herein  lies  much  of  the  pleasure  they  find  in  them.  Children 
love  activity,  they  imitate,  they  make-believe,  they  personify, 
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they  give  rein  to  fancy  and  indulge  in  wide  flights  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  are  oftentimes  not  quite  sure  that  their  dolls  are  not 
alive.  They  have  not  yet  drawn  closely  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  real  and  unreal,  between  fact  and  fancy  in  life  and 
nattire.  Heine  in  his  Harzreise  compares  with  this  simple, 
believing  life  of  childhood  the  life  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  fancies  the  folk-stories  have  originated,  and  in  so  doing  he 
gives  us  a  sympathetic  insight  into  the  stories  themselves.  I 
quote  his  theory  as  he  gave  it :  **  Although  the  life  of  these  people 
seems  to  be  so  absolutely  peaceful,  it  is  nevertheless  a  genuine, 
vivified  life.  The  palsied  old  woman  who  sits  opposite  the  great 
cupboard  back  of  the  stove  may  have  been  sitting  there  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  her  thinking  and  feeling  have  become  associated 
with  every  angle  of  the  stove  and  with  every  carved  figure  on 
the  cupboard.  And  cupboard  and  stove  are  alive,  for  a  human 
being  has  shared  with  them  her  soul. 

"Only  through  such  a  deeply  reflective  life,  through  this 
'immediateness,'  did  the  German  folk-story  come  into  being, 
whose  peculiarity  it  is  that  not  only  animals  and  plants,  but  also 
objects  apparently  without  life  speak  and  act.  To  a  thoughtful, 
harmless  people,  in  the  quiet,  peaceful  privacy  of  their  lowly 
mountain  or  forest  cabins,  the  inner  life  of  such  objects  was 
revealed.  These  objects  assumed  a  necessary,  consistent  char- 
acter, a  sweet  mixture  of  fantastic  himior  and  purely  human 
motivation.  And  so  we  see  in  these  folk-stories,  in  a  curious  way, 
and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  how  the  needle  and  the  pin 
leave  the  Tailor's  Inn  and  get  lost  in  the  darkness;  how  the 
straw  and  the  live  coal  attempt  to  cross  the  stream  and  meet 
with  disaster;  how  the  shovel  and  the  broom  stand  scolding 
on  the  stairs  and  finally  come  to  blows;  how  the  mirror  when 
questioned  shows  the  picture  of  the  most  beautiftd  woman; 
how  even  the  drops  of  blood  begin  to  speak  fearful,  mysterious 
words  of  apprehensive  compassion.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
life  of  childhood  possesses  such  boundless  significance.  At  that 
period,  all  things  are  equally  important.  We  hear  everything, 
we  see  everything,  and  all  impressions  are  of  like  value.  Later 
we  become  more  purposeful,  and  devote  ourselves  to  single 
objects;  with  great  pains  we  exchange  the  pure  gold  of  percep- 
tion for  the  paper  money  of  book  definitions,  and  win  in  breadth 
of  life  what  we  lose  in  depth.     Now  we  are  grown  people  of 
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importance;  we  move  often  to  new  dwellings;  the  maid  puts 
them  in  order  every  day,  and  changes  at  will  the  position  of  the 
furniture;  and  that  interests  us  but  little  because  it  is  either  new, 
or  else  belongs  to-day  to  the  second-hand  man  and  to-morrow 
to  the  pawnbroker.  Even  our  clothing  is  strange  to  us,  and  we 
scarcely  know  how  many  buttons  there  are  on  the  coats  which 
we  wear  at  this  moment.  Yes,  we  even  change  as  often  as 
possible  the  various  garments  of  our  wardrobe  so  that  no  one 
of  them  retains  any  connection  with  our  inner  or  outer  history. 
We  can  scarcely  remember  what  that  brown  vest  looked  like 
which  drew  so  much  ridicule  upon  us,  but  upon  whose  broad 
stripes  the  dear  hand  of  the  loved  one  so  caressingly  rested. 

**The  old  woman  opposite  the  great  cupboard  behind  the 
stove  wore  a  flowered  gown  of  old-fashioned  material,  the 
wedding  dress  of  her  sainted  mother.  Her  grandson,  a  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed  lad  dressed  like  a  miner,  sat  at  her  feet  and 
counted  the  flowers  on  her  dress,  and  she  has  probably  told  him 
many  stories  about  this  dress, — many  serious,  beautiful  stories 
which  the  youth  does  not  forget,  and  which  will  often  hatmt 
his  memory  when  soon,  a  grown  man,  he  works  alone  in  the 
dark  corridors  of  the  Caroline  mine;  stories  which  he  will  prob- 
ably tell  once  more  when  the  dear  grandmother  has  long  been 
dead,  and  he  himself,  a  silver-haired,  withered  old  man,  sits  in 
the  circle  of  his  grandchildren  opposite  the  great  cupboard 
behind  the  stove." 

If  it  be  true,  as  a  certain  Professor  has  said,  that  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  students  studying  literature  in  college  are  lacking  in 
imagination,  then  something  must  have  happened  to  the  imag- 
ination between  the  time  when  those  students  first  entered 
school  and  the  time  when  they  took  up  their  literary  work  in 
college.  It  must  have  been  either  neglected  or  repressed.  We 
need  not  go  back  very  far  in  our  study  of  curricula  for  the  first 
school  year  to  discover  almost  an  entire  absence  of  anything 
which  gives  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  this  very  important 
aid  in  mental  and  moral  development.  The  use  of  the  story  will 
not  create  imagination  or  any  other  faculty,  but  it  affords  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  its  exercise  and  development  when 
already  present. 

While  stories  may  be  told  simply  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
children,  or  to  occasion  the  activity  of  instincts  and  capacities, 
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they  serve  admirably  still  another  purpose,  that  of  moral  ctil- 
ttire.  It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  those  who  have  written 
of  their  experience  in  telling  stories  to  children  that  the  story 
is  a  most  potent  factor  in  moral  training.  One  writer  has  felt 
this  so  keenly  that  she  declares  the  purpose  of  the  story  is  "To 
feed  the  spirit  of  life.*'  What  is  it  to  feed  the  spirit  of  life  but 
to  give  joy,  to  arouse  the  imagination,  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the 
spiritual  experience,  to  furnish  standards  for  life  and  growth 
and  to  stimulate  reaction  to  them,  and  to  exercise  upon  the 
children  all  the  influence  that  comes  from  force  of  example? 
A  story  to  serve  this  purpose  must  contain  some  underl3dng 
truth.  It  sometimes  gives  us  a  gradual  development  of  a  char- 
acter, what  might  be  termed  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  life. 
Sometimes  many  years  are  covered  by  the  narrative,  and  the 
development  or  suppression  of  tendencies  is  portrayed,  restdting 
at  last  in  the  character  which  stands  either  as  an  inspiration  or 
a  warning  to  us.  Both  sacred  and  profane  literature  are  full 
of  such  character  paintings  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  examples 
of  them.  But  sometimes  we  have  a  horizontal  section  of  a  life. 
Such  stories  are  often  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in  their  vividness 
and  in  their  revelation  of  the  direction  of  tendencies.  In  these 
stories  there  is  usually  more  concentration  of  energy  and  activity 
than  in  those  above  described,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
stories  this  must  be  so. 

It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  many  modem  authors  to  present  to 
us  complex  social  problems  and  either  to  omit  the  solution  or 
to  make  it  so  obscure  that  the  reader  is  left  in  a  state  of  perplexity. 
This  complexity  and  obscurity  are  not  characteristics  of  the 
stories  for  children.  In  the  fairy  tales  and  folk  stories  which 
have  come  to  us  through  inheritance,  the  villain  is  promptly 
recognized  as  a  villain  and  receives  an  inevitable  punishment. 
Virtue  and  valor  may  suffer  hardships  for  a  time  but  are  tri- 
umphant in  the  end.  Thus  a  situation  both  simple  and  inter- 
esting is  put  before  the  children  to  exert  its  influence  upon  their 
ideals  and  actions.  Our  modem  stories,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
suitable  for  children,  possess  these  same  characteristics  of 
directness,  simplicity,  and  interest.  One  has  only  to  read  the 
stories  written  by  such  skilled  artists  as  Miss  Harrison  and 
Mrs.  Wiggin  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments.   In  every  school  there  are  bo3rs  and  girls  who  struggle 
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with  some  traits  which  need  encouragement  and  with  others 
which  should  be  repressed.  The  teacher  who  knows  the  inner 
life  of  her  pupils  can  choose  from  the  great  wealth  of  stories 
those  which  meet  their  needs  in  this  impressionable  age  when 
imitation  is  so  active.  She  thus  strengthens  her  hands  and 
theirs  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  preservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  better,  higher  side  of  their  natures. 

Stories  are  one  of  the  simplest  and  quickest  means  of  estab- 
lishing pleasant  relations  between  teacher  and  school,  and  of 
introducing  a  comfortable  school  room  atmosphere.  There 
can  be  no  wall  of  division  between  the  teacher  and  the  children 
after  they  have  laughed  together  over  a  fimny  story,  or  have 
shared  the  adversities  and  triumphs  of  the  characters  depicted, 
and  have  felt  the  thrill  of  anxiety  as  to  how  it  is  all  going  to 
come  out  in  the  end.  Stiff  military  discipline  disappears  and 
something  much  better  takes  its  place.  How  can  teachers  who 
preserve  rigid,  unbending  order  ever  know  the  minds,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hearts  of  their  pupils?  They  cannot,  and  some 
of  them  do  not  want  to.  Others  would  walk  in  the  better  way 
if  they  knew  it,  but  the  trouble  is  they  do  not  know  it.  I  wonder 
how  many  children  have  been  withheld  from  mischief  or  the 
display  of  ill-manners  by  reference  to  the  Goops,  or  to  some 
character  in  a  story  who  showed  strength  where  these  children 
are  weak,  or  who  fell  into  grievous  trouble  for  yielding.  It  is 
the  same  old  principle  over  again  of  example  being  better  than 
precept. 

To  give  just  one  example  of  the  power  of  a  story  to  hold  a 
school  in  the  face  of  a  crisis,  let  me  relate  an  incident  from  my 
own  experience.  The  children  in  the  primary  grades  of  a  certain 
Training  Department  became  greatly  frightened  during  the 
course  of  a  terrific  thunder-storm.  To  them,  the  darkness,  the 
crashing  thunder,  and  the  brilliant  lightning  were  imprecedented 
and  they  soon  began  to  cry  and  then  to  scream  from  terror.  As 
there  were  more  than  forty  children  in  the  room  the  confusion 
may  be  imagined.  I  was  sent  for,  and  as  I  went  to  the  children 
I  wondered  how  I  could  best  calm  them.  The  story  of  The 
Haughty  Weathervane  came  to  my  mind,  so  the  story  was  told 
of  the  great  storm  like  the  one  then  in  progress,  and  of  how  the 
haughty  weathervane  refused  to  turn  until  finally  he  was  broken 
off  from  the  church  steeple  and  went  bumping  and  sliding  down 
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over  the  church  roof  into  the  deep,  we  grass  in  the  yard.  At 
this  point  in  the  story,  fear  gave  way  to  mirth,  and  the  children 
broke  into  nervous  laughter.  Afterwards,  they  grew  calm 
enough  to  watch  the  storm,  and  later,  as  it  grew  light  and  the 
storm  blew  over,  the  usual  routine  was  resumed.  Just  as  potent 
as  this  have  others  found  the  story  as  a  means  of  quelling  genuine 
mischievous  disorder  in  a  new  school,  and  of  winning  the  atten- 
tion, interest,  and  the  good  will  of  incipient  rioters.  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  the  use  of  stories  will  overcome  all  the  ills 
incident  to  school  life,  but  I  do  maintain  that  they  are  of  great 
aid  and  serve  a  high  purpose,  and  that  they  therefore  should  be 
used  far  more  extensively  and  discriminatingly  than  they  now 
are. 

Among  the  many  other  purposes  which  stories  serve,  at  least 
one  more  should  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  the  formation  of  good 
taste  in  reading  and  speaking.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  that  when 
we  teach  children  to  read  we  must  assume  also  the  responsibility 
of  teaching  them  to  read  that  which  is  good,  of  forming  their 
taste  in  reading.  If  we  would  nurttire  in  our  pupils  a  taste  for 
good  reading,  it  must  be  by  providing  a  fine  literary  environ- 
ment, and  until  the  children  have  mastered  the  mechanics  of 
reading,  this  environment  must  be  made  known  through  the 
ear.  Much  of  the  story  literature  is  suited  to  these  early  school 
years  as  to  no  other  period  and  to  wait  for  the  child  to  read  it, 
is  to  defer  it  beyond  the  point  of  highest  enjoyment.  For  him 
it  has  passed  its  prime.  In  justice,  then,  both  to  the  child  and 
to  his  literary  inheritance,  they  should  be  brought  together  at 
the  right  time  so  that  the  former  may  feel  the  pleastire  which  is 
his  due,  and  by  association  with  the  best,  learn  to  prefer  it,  and 
to  seek  it  for  himself. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  strong  instinct  to  imitate 
which  is  common  to  all  children  to  make  it  clear  that  through 
the  story  not  only  new  ideas  and  ideals  are  brought  within  the 
ken  of  children,  but  new  words  as  well,  and  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  old  ones.  Here  the  story  and  the  manner  of  its 
telling  merge  their  influence.  Given  a  teacher  with  a  good  voice, 
who  pronounces  correctly,  who  enunciates  distinctly,  and  who 
knows  how  to  provide  the  setting  for  the  new  word  in  the  story 
so  that  its  meaning  may  be  grasped,  and  through  the  story 
work  good  taste  and  correct  usage  in  oral  language  are  greatly 
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advanced.  But  mere  mechanical  perfection  in  the  teacher's 
utterance  will  not  bring  these  things  to  pass.  She  must  be  **in 
the  spirit"  when  she  tells  stories. 

Not  more  than  passing  mention  need  be  made  of  the  use  of 
stories  for  informational  purposes  in  connection  with  geography, 
nature  study,  and  other  subjects.  Their  helpful  function  in  this 
respect  is  so  evident  that  they  are  used  in  this  way  even  when 
otherwise  qtiite  neglected. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  thus  far,  the  use  of  stories  in 
primary  grades  is  justified  and  is  desirable  because  stories  are  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  children,  and  furnish  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  desirable  instincts  and  capacities;  they  aid  moral 
development  through  the  ideas  and  ideals  presented;  they 
influence  the  school  atmosphere  favorably,  bringing  about  pleas- 
ant and  friendly  relations  between  class  and  teacher,  and  aiding 
in  the  discipline;  and  lastly,  they  are  of  great  assistance  in  help- 
ing children  to  form  good  taste  in  literature  and  language. 

II 

The  analysis  just  made  of  the  purposes  served  by  the  use  of 
stories  in  the  primary  grades  almost  of  itself  answers  the  query 
as  to  what  stories  shall  be  employed.  Stories  should  be  chosen 
first  of  all  with  definiteness  of  purpose  and  with  regard  to  the 
situation  to  be  met.  In  selecting,  one  must  keep  in  mind  the 
age,  experience,  the  power  of  appreciation  of  the  audience,  and 
the  occasion  and  place  of  the  telling.  Miss  Wiltse  says:  **We 
have  no  right  to  isolate  a  story  in  a  day's  life;  and  just  here  lies 
the  power  of  a  story  for  a  child — its  vital  relation  to  other  things 
in  that  child's  life.  There  is  no  bad  habit,  no  wrong  tendency 
or  weak  point  that  may  not  be  attacked  or  propped  by  a  right 
use  of  the  story;  no  fact  in  nature  or  principle  of  right  which 
may  not  be  treated  in  the  form  of  a  story."  In  speaking  of  the 
selection  of  stories  for  neglected  children,  Mrs.  Wiggin  says: 
"Brighten  these  sordid  lives  a  little  with  your  pretty  thoughts, 
your  lovely  imaginations,  your  tender  pictures.  Speak  to  them 
simply,  for  their  minds  grope  feebly  in  the  dim  twilight  of  their 
restricted  lives.  The  old,  old  stories  will  do;  stories  of  love  and 
heroism  and  sacrifice;  of  faith  and  courage  and  fidelity.  Kindle 
in  tired  hearts  a  gentler  thought  of  life;  open  the  eyes  that  see 
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not  and  the  ears  that  hear  not;  interpret  to  them  something  of 
the  beauty  that  has  been  revealed  to  you.  You  do  not  need 
talent,  only  sympathy,  that  one  poor  word  that  includes  all  our 
best  insight  and  our  best  love/* 

We  have  here  the  two  predominating  factors  in  choosing  a 
story  clearly  presented,  that  is,  what  the  situation  demands, 
and  the  content  of  the  story  which  fits  it  to  the  occasion. 
Do  your  children  need  rest,  recreation,  brightening,  cheering, 
and  the  saving  sense  of  humor  exercised?  Then  choose  stories 
bubbling  over  with  pure,  wholesome  fun,  and  enjoy  them  with 
the  class  to  the  full.  Are  there  moral  situations  to  meet,  search 
for  the  right  story  to  help  you  and  the  weak  ones  in  facing  them. 
Know  the  children,  know  the  purpose  for  which  the  story  is 
needed,  and  you  have  your  criteria  by  which  you  may  know 
when  you  have  found  something  appropriate.  And  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  what  the  literary  form  of  the  story  is  when  you 
find  it,  because  that  is  something  you  can  change  to  suit  your 
purpose.  Some  comments  made  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews 
about  the  short-story  are  not  inappropriate  here  :  "  Important 
as  are  form  and  style,  the  subject  of  the  Short-story  is  of  more 
importance  yet.  What  you  have  to  tell  is  of  greater  interest 
than  how  you  tell  it." 

The  same  writer  has  also  said,  "A  sketch  may  be  an  outline 
of  a  character  or  even  a  picture  of  a  mood  of  mind,  but  in  a 
Short-story  there  must  be  something  done,  there  must  be  an 
action."  This  statement  gives  us  one  of  the  essential  elements 
in  any  story  suitable  for  children,  i.e.,  activity.  Studies  made 
of  children's  stories  bring  out  this  fact  clearly.  Children  dwell 
little  upon  the  emotional  side.  They  will  pass  that  over  quickly 
by  saying  ''She  felt  bad  and  so  she  did  so  and  so,"  or  simply 
**  It  made  him  feel  glad."  They  cling  to  the  sequence  of  activi- 
ties, omitting  descriptions  of  persons,  places,  and  things.  The 
aesthetic  and  the  emotions  are  neglected  for  the  active  phases  of 
the  story.  This  is  not  because  the  children  are  not  aware  of 
hese  other  characteristics.  If  you  insist  upon  knowing  about 
them,  they  will  rehearse  them  in  answer  to  your  questions;  but 
for  the  children,  these  are  among  the  things  which  are  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  just  as  loving  one's  mother,  and  enjoying 
the  fragrance  of  a  sweet  rose  are.  You  do  not  have  to  proclaim 
them  abroad  to  have  it  known  that  you  possess  these  feelings. 
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So  choose  stories  full  of  activities  which  the  children  can  follow. 
If  they  possess  good  thought,  mold  the  form  to  suit  your  purpose. 
If  life  be  lacking,  increase  the  activity,  invent  it.  If  a  story  be 
too  long,  shorten  it  by  omitting  unimportant  details  in  the  way 
of  persons,  events,  and  descriptions.  If  it  be  too  complex, 
simplify  it  by  centering  everything  about  one  character  and 
making  his  movements  the  gmding  thread  throughout.  Elimi- 
nate what  is  not  needed  to  make  clear  his  career  or  actions,  but 
keep  the  details  which  are  retained  true  to  the  story.  In  all 
the  modifying,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  underlying  thought  for 
the  sake  of  which  the  story  first  came  into  being;  and  furthermore 
remember  that  sometimes  part  of  the  interest  or  beauty  of  the 
story  may  be  connected  with  certain  aspects  of  the  form.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  retain  the  unchanged  form,  though  compelled 
to  modify  the  story  in  other  ways.  An  example  of  what  is 
meant  is  fotmd  in  the  story  where  certain  phrases  are  repeated 
again  and  again,  or  where  the  story  is  cumulative  in  form  as  in 
"The  house  that  Jack  built.*' 

Sometimes  an  incident  or  story  is  excellent  in  suggestiveness, 
but  is  too  short,  too  condensed  to  be  attractive  and  to  serve 
the  purpose.  In  this  case  the  teacher  must  draw  upon  her 
creative  genius  and  make  over  the  material  by  adding  details, 
explanations,  characters,  and  actions.  If  once  she  learns  to 
do  this,  she  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  stories,  for  material  is 
always  at  hand  for  their  creation.  The  teacher  has  ever  her 
laboratory  present  in  which  her  products  may  be  tested.  The 
children  in  her  school  are  her  reagents,  and  they  determine  the 
success  of  the  efforts. 

In  summing  up  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  selection 
of  stories,  it  may  be  stated  that  stories  should  be  chosen  for  a 
definite  purpose,  and  that  the  suitability  of  the  story  to  further 
this  purpose  must  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  choice. 
The  story  must  be  suited  to  the  experience  and  comprehension 
of  the  children.  It  must  be  simple  in  thought,  structure,  and 
language,  and  must  be  full  of  life  and  activity.  It  may  and 
should  possess  aesthetic  and  emotional  elements,  but  not  to 
excess,  else  the  story  will  not  appeal  to  the  class  and  so  will  fail 
of  the  desired  end.  If  the  story  is  suitable  in  all  respects  save 
its  form,  the  teacher  should  modify  the  latter  to  suit  the  occasion 
by  lengthening  it,  or  shortening  it,  or  simplifying  it,  or  by  sup- 
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plying  the  needed  elements.    It  may  be  necessary  to  translate 
into  terms  of  the  children's  experience. 

Ill 

Of  the  many  stories  apparently  adapted  to  meet  a  teacher's 
aim,  which  shall  she  choose  to  tell?  Those  which  appeal  to 
her;  those  with  which  she  finds  herself  in  sympathy;  those 
whose  humor,  pathos,  beauty,  or  moral  worth  she  feels.  Without 
this  personal  participation,  she  cannot  hope  to  pass  on  the 
message  to  the  class.  She  cannot,  therefore,  accept  a  story 
blindly  upon  hearsay  evidence.  She  must  examine  it  and  dis- 
cover her  own  attitude  towards  it.  She  will  have  hard  work 
making  it  appear  funny  to  others  tmless  it  first  appear  funny  to 
her,  for  the  contagion  of  mirth  seems  to  originate  in  the  spirit 
of  the  teller  as  well  as  in  the  story.  It  may  be  necessary  to  reject 
some  stories  permanently,  or  perhaps  only  temporarily,  because 
with  change  of  feeling  the  story  may  be  found  congenial. 

The  story  should  be  studied  carefully  and  the  important 
parts  discovered  and  fixed  in  mind.  This  does  not  mean  mem- 
orizing so  as  to  give  a  verbatim  reproduction;  but  it  means 
deciding  what  comes  first,  second,  and  so  on,  and  determining 
the  relatively  more  and  less  important  parts  so  that  the  em- 
phasis, the  dramatic  action  may  be  suitably  placed.  Long 
stories  can  be  divided  into  parts  and  be  presented  in  sections 
from  day  to  day  without  suffering  any  injury.  The  teller  of 
the  story  must  realize  its  structure  and  the  value  of  what  it 
contains  before  she  can  do  justice  to  it  in  her  rendition  of  it. 
All  this  assumes  that  she  will  tell  it,  not  read  it  to  her  class. 
The  use  of  the  book  eliminates  dramatic  action,  nearly  all  of 
the  changing  expression  of  the  face,  and  the  influence  of  the 
eyes.  A  barrier  is  at  once  obtruded  between  teacher  and  class, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  play  of  personality  upon  personality  is  cut 
off.  Tell  the  story,  using  your  own  language  save  where  for 
good  reasons  the  book  language  should  be  preserved,  as  in  re- 
porting dialogs,  commands,  peculiar  expressions,  and  the  like. 

It  is  often  advisable,  especially  in  the  early  work  of  story- 
telling, to  rehearse  the  story  beforehand  so  as  to  be  quite  at  home 
in  its  rendition,  to  discover  difficulties,  and  to  fix  the  right  use 
of  words.    When  it  is  told  in  school,  the  story  should  be  told  to 
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the  entire  class  and  the  teacher  should  see  and  be'^seen  of  every- 
one. It  should  be  given  with  spontaneity,  with  fluency,  with 
zest.  There  may  and  probably  will  be  use  of  gesture,  change 
of  voice,  and  change  of  facial  expression  on  the  teacher's  part, 
for  she  must  make  the  story  live  before  her  class.  Does  a  child 
falter  in  his  attention,  the  telling  of  the  story  should  be  directed 
at  him  tmtil  interest  compels  attention.  Think  of  the  effect  upon 
the  story  of  stopping  in  the  midst  of  it  to  correct  some  individual. 
Make  the  story  do  it. 

The  blackboard  and  chalk  are    great    aids    in    making    a 
story  vivid.    A  teacher  who  is  by  no  means  a  skilled  artist  can 
illustrate  her  stories  sufficiently  well  to  add  to  their  attractive- 
ness.    How  much  skill  does  it  take,  for  example,  to  draw  the 
straw,  the  bean,  and  the  coal  of  fire  with  some  nimble  looking 
legs  and  set  them  apparently  walking  across  the  blackboard? 
Suppose  the  story  of  **The  Little  Red  Hen**  is  being  narrated. 
If  the  teacher  cannot  draw  a  regular  fence  to  enclose  the  barn- 
yard, she  can  at  least  draw  a  rectangle  with  fairly  straight  lines, 
^nd  draw  some  kind  of  a  bam  in  it.    A  little  practice  in  black- 
l>oard  drawing  will  bring  marked  improvement.    The  figures  of 
Xhe  little  red  hen,  the  pig,  the  duck,  the  cat,  and  the  rat  can  be 
traced  on  paper  and  cut  out  beforehand.     As  they  are  intro- 
•^uced  into  the  story  one  by  one,  they  are  put  into  the  barnyard 
^>n  the  board  with  a  very  small  touch  of  paste.     A  store  of 
:*gures  needed  in  stories   can   be    accumulated,    and   used   an 
^indefinite  number  of  times.     The  effect  produced  upon  the 
^:hildren  by  the  use  of  these  aids  is  sufficient  reward  for  the 
^^ffort  expended. 

After  the  story  is  told,  the  class  ought  to  be  free  to  talk  it 

^ver,  to  talk  about  the  characters,  to  express  their  opinions. 

instead  of  having  the  moral  thrust  upon  them,  they  may  be 

disked  to  tell  what  part  they  like  best,  and  the  teacher  may  tell 

'what  part  she  likes.    In  these  conversations  between  herself  and 

Iher  class,  the  teacher  can  measure  the  effects  and  the  success  of 

Tier  story.  The  children  should  frequently  reproduce  stories  which 

they  have  heard  from  the  teacher,  and  should  be  encouraged  to 

^tdl  them  to  members  of  the  family  at  home.    If  some  pupil  is 

incoherent  in  his  telling  of  the  story,  he  may  be  aided  by  having 

him  tell  beforehand  what  he  is  going  to  talk  about  first,  next, 

and  so  on.     All  the  'children  should  learn  to  give   well  ar- 
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range  reproductions  of  stories,  though  this  is  the  work  of 
time. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  connected  with  the  story- 
telling is  the  dramatization  or  acting-out  of  the  story.  Some- 
thing simple  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  at  first,  but  the 
children  gradually  grow  used  to  longer  and  more  complex 
narratives.  The  teacher  may  assign  the  parts  and  give  directions, 
but  the  children  can  do  it  unaided.  A  manager  may  be  appointed 
who  gives  out  the  parts  and  conducts  the  entire  production, 
providing  stage  properties  as  needed.  The  pupils  develop  much 
skill  in  this  kind  of  play  and  can  offer  keen  criticisms  of  situa- 
tions, acting,  voice,  language,  and  such  matters.  If  the  teacher 
can  only  learn  to  reduce  herself  to  a  guide,  this  sort  of  drama- 
tization becomes  an  excellent  opportimity  for  self-development 
fmd  the  exercise  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Other  forms  of  expression  used  by  the  pupils  are  drawing, 
paper-cutting,  and  representation  on  the  sand  table.  Not  all 
of  these  forms  are  suited  to  every  story,  and  some  stories  are 
not  suitably  represented  by  any  of  them  and  would  much 
better  be  left  to  impression  through  the  ear  only.  Where 
expression  in  any  of  these  ways  diminishes  rather  than  increases 
the  intended  effect,  then  expression  should  be  omitted. 

Briefly  stated,  the  teacher  must  be  in  sympathy  with  her 
story.  She  must  study  it,  decide  upon  the  best  way  to  tell  it, 
and  if  need  be  rehearse  it.  She  must  tell  it  with  earnestness 
and  zest  to  the  whole  class,  and  may  call  to  her  aid  various 
devices  to  increase  interest  and  heighten  the  effect.  The  story 
having  been  told,  it  may  be  discussed,  reproduced,  dramatized 
or  represented  in  some  other  way  suited  to  its  nature  and 
purpose. 


THE  SPECIAL  CLASS— AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH   MEN- 
TALLY DEFICIENT  CHILDREN. 

The  "Special  Class"  had  its  origin  in  two  needs.  The  first- 
grade  teacher  at  the  Speyer  School  of  Teachers  College  dis- 
covered that  among  her  band  of  small  folks,  there  was  a  group 
of  backward  ones — those  who  needed  more  time  and  attention 
than  the  teacher  of  thirty  children  could  give.  At  about  the 
same  time  there  developed  among  the  students  in  the  course  in 
child  study  in  Teachers  College  a  need  for  practical  work.  The 
two  needs  met  and  the  *' Special  Class'*  was  the  result. 

The  name  given  to  the  class  was  the  subject  of  much  thought. 
To  call  it  a  ** Class  for  Defectives"  would  sound  its  doom  at 
once,  for  what  parent  is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  his  child 
fails  to  reach  the  average  in  intellectual  ability.  But  the  **  Special 
Class"  might  mean  anything.  To  the  children,  it  served  to  lend 
an  air  of  delightful  mystery  to  the  group  in  the  upper  room 
set  apart  for  us.  One  or  two  anxious  mothers  did  arrive  to  find 
out  why  John  or  Mary  was  to  go  into  the  **  Special  Class,"  but 
upon  the  assurance  of  the  principal  that  they  were  still  to 
remain  in  their  grade  and  that  the  only  object  of  the  special 
instruction  was  to  help  them  to  do  better  work,  the  mothers 
departed  satisfied. 

The  one  end  in  view  was  to  be  the  development  of  the  children. 
No  limitation  as  to  subject-matter  or  method  was  laid  upon  us. 
Especial  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  psychological  aspect  of  the 
experiment.  To  this  end  a  careful  study  of  the  limitations  of 
each  child  was  made  under  the  guidance  of  the  head  of  the 
Child  Study  course  in  the  college.  Each  one  of  the  groups  of 
five  workers  thus  had  definitely  in  mind  the  field  in  which  each 
child  was  weakest.  Though  these  small  boys  and  girls  were 
labeled  defective  there  was  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
ordinary  children  in  the  ordinary  first  grade.  They  belonged 
to  the  class  defined  by  Dr.  Naomi  Norsworthy  in  her  Psychology 
of  Mentally  Deficient  Children  as  **  differing  from  nonyial  chil- 
dren in  degree  of  ability  in  various  fields,"  not,  as  she  emphasizes,  in 
kind.    Therefore,  the  children  differed  only  from  normal  children 
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in  being  below  them  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  various  fields  of 
achievement.  They  presented  an  interesting  variety  of  person- 
alities. There  was  George, — a  well  cared  for,  sweet-faced  child, 
very  nervous  and  so  awkward  that  he  seldom  walked  across  the 
room  without  knocking  something  down.  Beside  him  sat  Otto, 
the  talker, — apparently  bright,  always  with  his  hand  in  the  air 
to  signify  his  desire  to  talk.  But  when  he  was  called  on,  it  was 
generally  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  what  he  wanted  to 
say,  or  else  said  something  irrelevant  to  the  subject  under 
discussion.  Richard  the  silent  came  next, — a  tiny  fellow,  head 
sunk  on  breast,  apparently  oblivious  to  all  that  went  on.  He 
never  recognized  the  teacher's  existence  save  by  an  occasional 
glance  from  his  big  eyes.  We  feared  he  was  deaf  because  he 
apparently  did  not  hear  questions  even  when  directed  to  him. 
Only  by  dint  of  most  urgent  persuasion  could  Richard  be  in- 
duced to  contribute  to  any  conversation.  Another  of  the  group 
was  Laura.  Laura  was  the  questioner,  the  undecided  one. 
She  had  no  realization  of  any  responsibility  for  decision  on  any 
matter,  however  simple,  so  long  as  it  lay  within  the  school  realm. 
"Where  shall  I  sit?"  "What  shall  I  do  now?"  "What  is  the 
matter  with  my  work?"  "Is  this  right?" — she  was  always 
asking  for  some  one  else  to  decide  for  her.  Elsie,  we  discovered, 
was  at  home  one  of  the  "Little  Mothers,"  cumbered  with  much 
serving.  At  school,  her  childish  nature  once  more  held  sway, 
and  her  curls  and  ruflfles  seemed  the  only  things  of  which  she 
could  think.  Her  companion,  Elizabeth,  was  a  high-strung, 
nervous  child,  very  industrious,  quick  with  her  fingers,  given  to 
sudden  bursts  of  violent  weeping.  Two  more  boys  made  up  our 
group — Charles,  a  pleasant-faced,  well  behaved  child,  apparently 
bright,  but  very  immature  for  his  years;  and  John.  John  might 
have  been  fitly  called  "John,  the  Terror."  There  was  an  inter- 
esting uncertainty  about  John.  He  might  appear  and  again  he 
might  not.  For  several  weeks,  he  was  to  me  unknown.  My  day 
seemed  to  be  the  one  he  chose  in  which  to  pursue  his  outside 
interests.  This  small,  freckle-faced  Irish  lad  had  been  in  the 
second  grade,  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  John  could  read 
only  one  page  in  the  First  Reader,  and  that  one  because  he 
knew  it  "by  heart,"  John  was  again  placed  in  the  ranks  of  the 
first  year.  Poor  John!  Somewhere,  even  thus  early,  he  had 
gained  the  idea  that  the  world  was  against  him.     He  didn't 
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like  anything  I  The  first  enthusiasm  of  youth  was  gone  at  the 
age  of  six.  The  world  of  his  contemporaries  was  far  below  him. 
He  scorned  the  advances  of  the  friendly  teachers.  John  knew 
he  was  not  a  success  in  the  school  world,  and  he  intended  to  be 
a  big  success  at  not  being  one. 

Such  was  the  make-up  of  our  class.  The  work  as  organized 
provided  for  from  one  to  two  hours*  teaching  a  week  on  the  part 
of  each  one  of  the  group  of  five  undertaking  the  experiment. 
Many  questions  presented  themselves  for  solution.  What 
subject-matter  would  be  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  class? 
What  modification  of  method  was  necessary  because  of  the 
deficient  mental  development  of  the  children?  We  found  the 
general  answer  to  these  questions  in  the  facts  that  these  children 
lived  in  the  same  child-world  as  did  their  more  normal  play- 
fellows; that  the  same  general  experience  had  in  the  past  been 
theirs,  that  they  must  in  the  future  find  their  joy  in  living  in 
a  similar  world  of  thought  and  action.  If  the  same  needs  were 
theirs,  then  the  same  subjectmatter  ought  to  meet  the  needs- 
of  both,  the  same  methods  prove  effective  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  If  this  be  so,  why  separate  them  at  all  from  their 
mates?  The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  impossibility 
of  recognizing  the  weaker  individuals  in  a  large  group.  Here 
they  were  to  be  for  at  least  one  hour  a  day  in  a  world  of  equals. 
Here  was  a  chance  for  conquest,  here  a  chance  to  show  one's 
self  a  success,  here  an  opportunity  to  lend  a  hand  to  some  one 
else.  Nothing  so  increases  one's  self-respect  as  to  be  able  to 
give — to  be  necessary  to  some  one. 

The  first  few  weeks  were  spent  on  the  part  of  all  the  workers 
in  an  attempt  to  grasp  the  situation,  to  understand  the  problem, 
to  determine  on  some  plan  of  work  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result.  The  subject-matter  was  that  of  the  first  grade  curriculimi 
which  centers  about  the  home  life.  Each  one  of  the  group  took 
for  her  share  the  kind  of  work  which  she  felt  she  could  best  do. 
It  was  feared  that  the  periods  of  visitation,  being  so  far  apart, 
would  make  the  children  feel  confused  and  uncertain  as  to  what 
and  who  we  were.  But  their  common  sense,  seemingly  in  no 
whit  below  that  of  the  average  child,  asserted  itself,  and  we  were 
all  labeled— ** The  Lady  who  Shows  us  how  to  Read";  *'The 
Lady  who  Tells  Stories  " ;  '*  The  Lady  who  Sews  " ;  '  The  Lady  who 
Comes  when  we  Write";  and  the  "Lady  who  Does  Things." 
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In  our  choice  of  methods,  we  tried  to  test  our  theories  as 
worked  out  in  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education.  These 
will  be  shown  more  specifically  in  the  more  concrete  treatment 
of  the  special  part  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  writer  of  this 
article.  As  I  became  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  the 
difficulties  arising  in  my  own  share  of  the  experiment,  there 
grew  upon  me  a  strong  feeling  of  the  lack  of  unity  in  the  isolated 
problems  to  which  the  children's  attention  had  so  far  been 
directed.  We  were  merely  ** making  things."  There  was  a  need 
for  some  topic,  large  enough  in  its  scope,  to  provide  a  central 
idea  for  the  remainder  of  the  year's  work.  In  an  attempt  to 
decide  on  some  phase  of  the  chosen  subject-matter,  which  would 
satisfy  the  demand,  there  came  to  my  mind  a  former  experiment 
worked  out  with  two  successive  classes  of  first-year  children. 
In  my  own  mind,  I  had  labeled  it, — **A  Study  of  Matters, 
Hygienic  and  -Esthetic,  in  Home-making."  But  the  appreciation 
of  essentials  in  home-making  is  rather  an  abstraction  even  to 
some  "grown-ups"  who  are  not  called  ** defectives"  and  so  with 
the  babies,  our  work  in  the  former  department  had  been  the 
"Making  of  a  Doll-House."  That  the  principles  learned  in  this 
work  were  later  applied  to  home  conditions,  I  had  reason  for 
hoping  from  remarks  dropped  by  some  of  the  mothers. 

So  the  "Making  of  a  Doll-House"  was  decided  upon  as  the 
work  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Could  it  be  anything  more  than 
"mere  making"?  Could  there  be  aroused  a  motive  for  the 
study  which  would  reach  out  to  other  children?  Having  become 
much  interested  in  the  Babies'  Hospital  of  New  York  City,  my 
reflections  led  me  to  a  visit  to  the  matron.  She  said  that  the 
convalescent  children  would  be  delighted  with  a  doll-house, 
should  our  children  desire  to  prepare  one  for  them.  She  also 
invited  the  "Special  Class"  to  visit  the  Hospital  and  the  babies: 

A  story  about  "My  Visit  to  the  Babies'  Hospital"  was  pre- 
pared as  an  introduction  to  the  project.  The  appeal  to  the 
children's  sympathy  for  the  little  babies  so  lonely  without  their 
mothers  brought  a  ready  response,  and  we  planned  what  we 
could  do  for  them.    Thus  the  children  had  their  motive. 

In  considering  the  method  of  attacking  the  work,  one  aim 
was  most  prominent,  to  force  (if  necessary)  upon  each  child  as 
much  independent  thinking  as  possible,  and  in  this  thinking 
to  emphasize  certain  essentials  of  the  ideal  home  environment. 
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The  product  was  not  to  be  the  most  important  thing,  and  yet 
each  bit  of  work  was  to  be  the  child's  best  in  order  to  establish 
certain  ideals  as  to  execution.  Every  step  was  to  be  discussed 
by  the  children  with  as  little  suggestion  from  the  teacher  as  was 
consistent  with  the  end  in  view. 

As  this  work  was  not  a  consideration  of  the  problem  of  house 
construction,  but  an  effort  to  gain  some  few  ideas  of  home- 
making,  we  felt  perfectly  free  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  oiu* 
flat  be  made  of  boxes.  Three  of  uniform  size  were  selected 
and  the  doors  and  windows  were  cut  by  the  kindly  janitor.  So 
our  ** three  rooms  and  a  bath"  was  soon  ready  for  the  infant 
house-furnishers.  If  there  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  embryo 
matron  a  desire  to  have  a  house  of  her  own,  the  materials  could 
easily  befoimd.  The  children  discussed  *' which  room  shall  be 
furnished  first?**  with  the  hope  in  the  mind  of  the  leader  of 
establishing  some  idea  of  the  relative  necessity  of  the  '* lovely" 
parlor  and  the  clean  kitchen.  As  suggestions  were  offered,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  have  the  children  criticize  each  other's 
contributions.  The  teacher  tried  to  refrain  from  always  being 
the  one  to  say  **Yes,  that's  right**  or  *'You*re  wTong.**  The 
children  also  made  their  own  decision  as  to  what  articles  were 
needed  for  the  kitchen.  They  also  tried  to  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusion as  to  what  qualities  made  a  kitchen  chair  a  good  one. 
The  following  is  their  statement  of  these  qualities.  **It  must 
be  strong  so  that  you  can  sit  on  it.**  **It  must  be  easy  to  keep 
clean,  and  look  nice.**  Is  n*t  this  akin  to  the  dictimi  of  William 
Morris, — "Have  nothing  in  your  house  which  you  do  not  know 
to  be  useful,  and  believe  to  be  beautiful  **  ?  The  children  planned 
the  colors  for  the  different  rooms  within  certain  limits  made 
necessary  by  the  possibility  of  obtaining  material.  The  material 
used  was  a  heavy  cover  paper.  It  was  of  so  heavy  a  quality 
that  the  pieces  of  doll  furniture  made  from  it  were  sufficiently 
substantial  to  be  in  harmony  ^ith  the  mimic  household  for 
whom  the  habitation  was  designed. 

One  of  the  critics  of  the  plan  urged  the  use  of  wood  rather 
than  paper  as  lending  greater  permanence  to  the  articles  made. 
The  fact  that  furniture  in  real  life  was  made  out  of  wood  was 
also  put  forward  as  an  argument  for  its  use.  The  justification 
for  the  use  of  the  paper  lies  in  my  own  mind  in  the  following: 

I.     Had  wood  been  used,  the  increased  difficulties  in  the  use 
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of  a  less  pliable  substance  would  have  led  to  an  emphasis  on  the 
doing.  In  an  efEort  to  get  things  done,  in  the  short  amount  of 
time  available,  the  thinking  and  planning,  the  effort  to  originate 
would  have  been  crowded  to  the  wall. 

2.  This  work  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  study  of  furniture- 
making.  Had  it  been  that,  neither  the  construction  of  a  doll* 
chair  out  of  a  cubical  block  and  an  oblong  one,  nor  the  folding 
of  a  chair  from  a  square  of  paper  would  have  been  a  legitimate 
part  of  such  a  study. 

3.  The  lack  of  permanence  in  an  object  is  no  impediment 
to  a  child's  joy  or  interest  in  his  own  creation, — a  paper  windmill, 
with  its  power  to  go,  has  the  essential  element, — a  chair  on  which 
a  doll  can  sit  15  a  chair, 

4.  The  material  chosen  is  one  easily  provided  at  home,  and 
the  work  thus  started  in  the  school  is  carried  over  into  the 
home. 

Tentative  plans  for  fourteen  pieces  of  furniture,  among 
which  were  a  bed,  a  dining-room  table,  a  bureau,  a  wash-stand, 
and  a  covered  box  for  storing  bedding,  were  worked  out  by  the 
teacher.  These  were  not  to  be  imitated  by  the  children.  The 
first  few  lessons  were  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  dictations, 
though  not  entirely  so.  There  was  an  effort  made  to  give  the 
children  insight  into  the  possibilities  that  lay  in  the  square  of 
paper  folded  into  sixteen  smaller  squares.  The  sheets  of  paper 
were  cut  in  different  sizes  to  keep  the  various  articles  made 
in  a  true  proportion  to  each  other.  We  tried  to  avoid  a  dressing- 
table  smaller  than  the  chairs,  and  kindred  undesirable  results. 
Of  course  the  small  workers  might  have  been  left  entirely  to 
their  own  experiments  even  in  the  beginning,  but  experimental 
tion  to  be  educative  must  be  directed.  So  their  attention  was 
directed  to  the  fact  that  we  always  began  with  the  same  folding, 
and  that  out  of  this  beginning,  we  could  make  almost  any  article 
desired.  At  each  advancing  lesson,  the  work  became  more 
the  child's  own.  If  a  table  was  to  be  made,  he  must  decide 
whether  the  top  of  the  table  was  as  large  as  the  top  of  the  stove, 
and  how  the  difference  in  size  could  be  provided  for  in  the 
folding  and  cutting.  Toward  the  close  of  the  work  the  problem 
was  stated,  and  each  child  formulated  his  own  individual  plan 
of  work.  "We  need  several  bookcases  and  cupboards.  Which 
one  will  you  make  and  how  will  you  plan  for  it." 
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In  ^iv'ork  of  this  sort  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  value  of  a  relative  rather  than  an  absolute  standard  of 
criticism.  Each  child's  'work  was  compared  with  a  ** child's 
best"  not  with  the  teacher's  model.  Each  child  was  encouraged 
to  compare  his  new  work  with  that  previously  done  by  himself. 
Any  advance  in  skill  was  made  much  of.  Ever  open  to  sugges- 
tion, the  little  ones  were  quick  to  express  their  appreciation  of 
any  gain.  "Elizabeth's  good  chair"  was  much  admired,  and  the 
verdict  of  Otto  that,  **  George  does  n't  stop  to  think  before  he 
cuts,"  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  hasty  one  of  our  family. 
If  any  child  insisted  that  his  was  the  right  way,  and  the  only 
way,  he  was  urged  to  try  his  idea,  to  see  if  it  really  worked  out; 
when  he  had  failed,  he  was  ready  to  take  advice.  If  such 
experimentation  so  interfered  with  the  work  of  all  that  it  could 
not  be  allowed,  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  children,  that 
they  might  see  its  impossibility.  In  the  freedom  of  discussion 
which  was  encouraged,  it  was  found  necessary  to  emphasize 
for  the  sake  of  the  less  self-assertive  ones  the  duty  of  sharing 
the  time  for  speech.  Certain  simple  rules  as  to  talking  were 
formtdated  with  the  help  of  the  children, — "You  must  wait 
for  your  turn."  "You  must  think  the  answer  in  your  head, 
before  you  speak."  "You  must  try  to  answer  every  question 
so  that  if  the  others  do  not  know,  you  may  help  them." 

In  the  class  as  a  social  organization,  much  opportunity  was 
found  for  developing  the  self  dependence  so  lacking  in  most  of 
the  children.  No  places  at  the  table  were  assigned.  Of  course 
two  sometimes  wanted  the  same  chair,  but  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  they  must  decide  the  matter,  and  must  not  keep  the 
rest  waiting,  they  usually  found  a  way  to  settle  conflicting 
claims.  The  charge  of  the  room  was  in  their  hands.  Those 
who  came  in  first  arranged  the  table  and  chairs.  They  took 
care  of  all  material  after  each  lesson.  I  tried  to  refrain  from 
doing  anything  which  they  could  as  well  do,  and  in  the  doing 
•wotdd  have  some  opportunity  for  thinking.  As  an  illustration 
of  this,  I  recall  the  action  they  took  in  regard  to  a  pretty  table 
cover  provided  for  them  by  one  of  the  classes  in  domestic  art. 
They  admired  it  greatly,  asked  where  it  came  from,  and  then 
one  of  them  said:  "My!  we  must  take  this  off  while  we  work, 
so  it  won't  get  spoiled."  So  they  folded  it  up,  and  decided  on  a 
good  place  for  its  safe  keeping. 
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How  about  our  motive?  Was  it  holding  through  the  longer 
period  ?  The  leader  felt  that  it  must  not  be  overworked,  so 
refrained  from  mentioning  it  herself,  but  the  children  constantly 
referred  to  it.  They  felt  it  to  be  the  reason  for  all  the  thinking 
and  doing.  **Will  the  babies  like  this?*'  **Are  we  really  going 
to  see  them,  and  take  the  doll -house?"  These  and  similar 
remarks  came  in  every  lesson.  At  last  after  four  months  the 
house  was  completed  and  plans  must  be  made  for  our  visit  to 
the  hospital.  These  too  were  discussed  and  settled  with  the 
children,  and  one  afternoon  in  June,  we  set  out,  accompanied 
by  three  boys  of  the  fourth  grade,  who  smiled  with  sympathetic 
superiority  on  the  work  of  the  **  little  kids,"  as  they  started  off 
with  the  boxes  making  up  our  house.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
hospital,  we  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  nurse,  who  took  us  to 
the  sun  room  on  the  top  floor, — ^the  house-top  play  room.  Here 
we  left  the  doll-house  as  a  surprise  to  the  babies  when  they 
came  up  to  play.  Then  we  followed  the  nurse  to  the  floors 
below,  when  the  little,  mentally  deficient  children  saw  the 
provisions  made  for  their  little,  physically  deficient  neighbors. 

Our  year's  work  was  over  and  on  the  way  home  we  had  our 
"class  luncheon"  (Ten-cent  dishes  of  ice-cream  instead  of 
five-cent  ones!  was  the  rapturous  remark  of  one  small  maiden). 
Did  this  detract  from  the  educational  value  of  the  experiment? 
Not  if  Stevenson  is  right  when  he  says:  ** There  is  an  idea 
abroad  among  moral  people  that  they  should  make  their  neigh- 
bors good.  One  person  I  have  to  make  good;  myself.  But 
my  duty  to  my  neighbor  is  much  more  nearly  expressed  by 
saying  that  I  have  to  make  him  happy — ^if  I  may."  Had  the 
work  been  productive  of  any  good?  In  some  of  the  children, 
certain  changes  were  apparent  to  those  who  had  followed  them 
through  the  year.  As  the  workers  had  been  as  one  in  the  sym- 
pathetic interest,  the  careful  planning,  and  the  constant  outlook 
for  awakening  power,  these  changes  were  due  to  this  united 
effort. 

Some  of  these  changes  may  be  briefly  indicated  as  they 
manifested  themselves  in  the  work  outlined  in  the  preceding 
pages.  First,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  was  the 
growth  of  a  vital  interest  in  something  connected  with  school 
life, — a  change  in  the  attitude  toward  the  school.  John  perhaps 
showed  this  advance  more  than  any  other  child  in  the  class.  He 
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had  been  utterly  opposed  to  doing  anything  that  anyone  wanted 
h\rr\  to  do.  He  was  antagonistic  in  every  line  of  his  sturdy  little 
figure.  We  all  entered  into  a  conspiracyto  win  John,  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  was  a  necessity  in  our  work.  On  all  of  his  acts, 
we  insisted  upon  placing  the  best  possible  construction,  imtil 
at  last  John  almost  began  to  believe  that  he  was  not  the  bad 
boy  of  the  class,  but  a  very  important  addition  to  it.  The 
teacher's  attitude  changed  that  of  his  companions  and  John 
was  regarded  in  a  more  friendly  light.  The  day  when  he  did 
so  well  that  he  was  requested  to  help  George  marked  the  turning 
point  in  John's  attitude  toward  us,  and  though  he  was  still 
irregular  in  attendance  and  effort,  we  never  again  met  a  wall 
of  antagonism. 

A  second  change  was  the  development  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  children  of  a  consciousness  of  some  particular  thing  for 
which  they  must  strive.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  one  day  when 
the  ever-talking  small  boy  of  the  class  solemnly  dropped  his 
head  in  his  hands,  saying,  "I've  got  to  think  before  I  talk." 

Thirdly,  there  showed  on  the  part  of  some  a  growing  sense  of 
responsibility  as  to  their  duty  to  help  make  their  little  world 
what  it  should  be.  The  fact  that  on  the  day  of  the  entrance  of 
the  irrepressible  John,  he  was  made  by  the  forceful  remarks  of 
two  of  the  other  small  boys  to  stop  kicking  the  table  impressed 
the  ** Terror"  as  no  command  from  the  teacher  could  have  done. 
This  attempt  to  help  wisely  showed  itself  in  Elizabeth's  response 
to  the  hopeless,  helpless  Elsie,  **  You  go  ahead,  and  I'll  help  you/* 

Fourthly,  there  was  a  development  of  individuality — ^that 
self-assertion  which  is  the  first  step  toward  social  efficiency. 
These  children  had  been  lost  in  the  multitude.  Here,  in  the 
smaller  group,  they  had  fotmd  themselves.  Great  was  the  joy 
on  the  day  when  the  taciturn  Richard  broke  forth  as  does  the 
babbling  brook.  The  children  sat  back  in  undisguised  wonder 
as  the  hitherto  silent  boy  monopolized  the  conversation.  We  had 
thought  him  deaf,  so  unconscious  of  his  surroundings  had  he 
appeared.  Curious  to  see  how  far  this  awakening  consciousness 
would  lead  him,  all  of  his  teachers  watched  him  for  a  while  with 
no  interference  in  his  development.  In  his  sudden  insistence 
on  his  own  way  and  own  ideas,  he  grew  rather  troublesome. 
A  small  boy  who  sits  dumbly  before  you,  objecting  to  nothing, 
is  really  very  little  trouble  as  compared  with  the  wide-awake 
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one  who  has  plans  of  his  own  which  may  interfere  with  those 
of  his  teacher.  But  natural  conditions  soon  combined  to  modify 
Richard's  new  tendencies  so  that  they  were  kept  within  botinds, 
and  our  philosophy  could  make  us  rejoice  that  Richard  was 
alive. 

With  some  of  the  children  we  seemed  to  have  -accomplished 
little  good.  We  had  not  found  **the  point  of  contact."  Two  of 
the  class  were  promoted  to  the  second  grade.  Three  are  this 
year  doing  fair  work  in  the  first.  Three  of  the  group  have 
left  the  Speyer  School. 

What  had  the  work  meant  to  the  teacher? 

First,  a  strengthening  of  the  belief  that  no  one  cotdd  with  any 
certainty  set  the  limits  to  any  child's  possible  development, 
and  that  a  large  part  of  one's  work  as  a  teacher  is  the  study  of 
each  child's  lacks  and  possibilities. 

Secondly,  a  strengthening  also  in  the  belief  that  the  hope  of 
development  lies  in  the  demand  for  it,  that,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  child  thinks  as  much  as  is  demanded  of  him,  that  to  the 
extent  some  one  else  does  his  thinking  for  him  he  will  remain 
dependent  in  thought  and  consequently  in  action. 

H.  M.  R. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK  WITH  MATERIALS  GATHERED  BY 

THE  CHILDREN 

A  common  excuse  given  by  teachers  for  their  omission  of 
hand  work  is  that  they  have  difficulty  in  getting  material  for 
their  needs.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  much 
may  be  done  with  materials  gathered  largely  by  the  children 
themselves. 

Our  interests  often  arise  out  of  our  needs  and  our  efforts  to 
supply  them.  My  interest  in  construction  work  with  all  sorts 
of  available  materials  began  with  the  necessity  of  providing 
employment  for  a  good  many  pairs  of  hands  with  whatever 
usable  materials  offered  themselves.  This  experience  came  to 
me  on  taking  charge  of  the  lower  grade  work  in  a  beautiful  new 
school-building  that  was  wholly  unfurnished  and  improvided 
with  the  least  adornment. 

As  the  children  came  to  the  primary  grades  of  the  new  school 
from  various  public  schools  and  from  the  surrounding  rural 
schools,  it  was  a  somewhat  difficult  task  at  first  to  fit  them  into 
the  right  groups  for  the  work  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  language. 
They  could  best  learn  to  work  together  through  hand  work,  of 
which  even  the  simplest  kind  was  new  to  most  of  them.  More- 
over there  were  the  beginners,  who  had  never  had  to  sit  still 
in  their  lives.  Plainly  it  was  necessary  to  provide  stiitable 
occupation  for  these  active  hands.  And  there  was  the  need  of 
converting  that  large,  bright,  bare  room  into  a  school  home. 
How  was  it  all  to  be  done? 

The  teacher  was  glad  of  every  scrap  of  material  she  had  in 
her  possession — ^paper,  cloth,  yarn, — ^and  believed  the  old 
a(^age,  "Keep  a  thing  seven  years  and  you  will  at  last  find  use 
for  it."  The  one  picture  put  in  place  looked  lonesome  on  that 
great  stretch  of  untinted  wall.  The  children's  pleasure  in  looking 
at  it  led  to  a  talk  on  the  desirability  of  having  more  pictures. 
The  third  grade  children  were  quick  to  take  suggestions,  and 
unframed  pictures  began  to  come  in  from  the  homes,  among 
them  a  good  many  taken  from  Sunday  editions  of  city  news- 
papers, when  they  were  reproducing  some  good  things  from 
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the  Art  Institute.  From  the  lot,  we  selected  some  pictures 
of  animals  and  of  flowers,  and  went  to  work  to  frame  them  with 
paper  foldings.  A  little  boy  in  the  first  grade  came  to  school 
from  a  paper  mill  three  miles  in  the  cotmtry  and  brought  roUff 
of  white  and  colored  paper  that  served  for  the  framing  and 
many  other  purposes  in  the  three  grades.  We  gathered  the 
bright  autumn  leaves,  pressed  them  and  made  a  border  just 
above  the  blackboard. 

By  Thanksgiving  time  a  great  basket  had  been  covered  with 
the  simple  paper  foldings  of  the  second  grade  and  filled  with 
dried  grasses,  bright  sprays  of  maple  and  sumac  leaves  and 
scarlet  berries,  and  the  sand  table  represented  a  scene  which 
told  the  story  of  "Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood  to  grand- 
father's house  we  go,"  constructed  by  the  younger  children. 
"The  horse''  and  "the  sleigh"  filled  with  people,  "grandfathei^s 
house"  and  "the  white  and  drifted  snow"  all  showed  what  busy 
interested  small  folk  like  to  do  with  pasteboard  boxes  and  bits 
of  paper.  The  sand  table  itself  was  an  improvised  convenience, 
which  did  duty  for  months.  A  common  kitchen  table  was  used 
for  a  foundation  with  a  huge  pan  made  of  many  thicknesses 
of  strong  wrapping  paper  that  would  hold  sand,  if  not  water. 
Before  the  year  was  over,  when  material  of  the  usual 
kind  had  been  supplied,  it  seemed  to  me  that  our  pioneer  days 
had  at  least  made  us  realize  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  having 
a  imited  interest  in  providing  for  daily  needs. 

The  term  constructive  work  will  be  used  here  in  the  broad 
sense,  to  mean  the  various  occupations  that  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  schoolrooms  of  the  lower  grades,  and  will  include 
the  making,  building,  collecting,  and  arranging  done  in  connection 
with  these  occupations  as  they  were  carried  out. 

The  two  main  sources  for  securing  material  for  this  uncon- 
ventional kind  of  constructive  work  are  the  home  and  nature. 
The  home  source  is  the  first  to  be  considered  with  the  smallest 
child,  who  is  fresh  from  the  activities  of  the  home  life  and  needs 
to  carry  on  those  same  activities  to  some  degree  in  the  school- 
room. Perhaps  he  has  been  allowed  the  full  measure  of  a  child's 
privilege  in  really  helping  to  make  home  "a  succession  of  well- 
performed  tasks  from  day  to  day";  or  maybe  he  has  never  been 
called  upon  to  add  his  mite  of  effort  in  a  definite  way  and  has 
longed  to  try  his  hand  at  grown-up  people's  work.    One  bright 
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little  fellow  of  six  years  who  had  been  in  school  a  few  weeks 
•said,  **  I  wish  there  was  ever  anything  at  home  to  do."  Domestic 
activities  that  may  be  easily  introduced  in  the  lowest  grades* 
where  the  number  of  children  is  not  too  large  to  handle  in  such 
work,  are  cooking,  washing  dishes,  setting  the  table,  ironing, 
washing,  sweeping,  and  dusting.  The  materials  needed  here, 
those  used  in  daily  operations,  are  usually  easy  to  obtain  from 
the  home, — ^food  stuffs,  dishes,  pieces  of  cloth,  and  the  like. 

A  first  grade  whose  members  had  had  little  or  no  kindergarten 
training  needed  much  to  realize  the  satisfaction  not  only  of 
making  things  with  the  hands  but  of  doing  things  in  response 
to  situations  in  real  life.  For  a  time  much  of  the  work  of  these 
children  centered  around  these  home  interests.  They  brought 
'dishes,  some  dolls'  sets  among  them,  small  brooms,  and  other 
useful  toys;  and  they  borrowed  some  articles  from  their  mothers. 
They  learned  to  set  a  table,  fold  napkins  nicely,  wash  dishes* 
cook  simple  things  like  rice  and  apple  sauce,  pop  corn,  spread 
sandwiches,  prepare  stuffed  dates,  clean  up  after  each  lesson,  and 
keep  their  things  in  order.  After  a  while  the  little  housekeepers 
served  a  limch  to  the  other  grades  once  in  two  weeks.  At  Christ- 
mas time  the  second  grade  made  fancy  boxes  enough  so 'that  they 
might  exchange  some  of  them  for  candy  and  stuffed  dates  to 
take  home.  On  Valentine's  Day,  on  the  occasion  of  a  room 
party,  the  third  grade  surprised  the  little  housekeepers  with 
aprons  which  they  had  made  for  them  from  gingham  and  calico 
brought  from  home  or  bought  with  money  they  had  earned  for 
this  purpose. 

Another  time  the  first  grade  children  were  interested  in 
weaving.  They  first  made  doll-rugs  for  doll-houses  made  of 
shoe-boxes  which  they  were  furnishing.  These  rugs  were  woven 
on  simple  home-made  looms.  When  these  small  rugs  were 
finished,  the  grade  undertook  the  weaving  of  a  rug  for  the  school- 
room. This  was  spool  weaving.  The  children  brought  their 
empty  spools  and  yams  of  different  colors.  The  making  of  this 
rug  proved  to  be  a  big  task,  as  sixty-four  small  mats  were 
needed  to  compose  the  large  one,  forty  inches  long  by  thirty- 
two  inches  wide.  However,  the  work  was  so  fascinating  and  the 
motive  so  attractive  that  the  children  worked  busily  day  after 
day.  The  other  grades  of  the  department  contributed  to  the 
supply  of  yam  and  became  so  much  interested  in  the  rug  that 
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they  helped  by  working  at  home  toward  the  end  of  the  process. 
The  first  grade  children  had  been  denied  the  privilege  of  taking 
this  work  home, — even  the  boy  who  begged  hard  to  take  his 
because  he  "did  n't  have  an)rthing  to  do  at  home  but  just  sit 
around  and  do  nothing."  The  rug  completed  was  a  pretty  and 
useful  ornament  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  second  grade  had  looked  with  wistful  eyes  at  the  first 
grade  while  they  did  their  weaving,  and  felt  that  they,  too, 
might  make  something  for  the  schoolroom.  A  timid  little  girl 
in  the  class  who  seldom  asserted  her  preferences  ventured  to  teQ 
the  teacher  how  much  she  enjoyed  such  work,  sa)dng  that  "a 
person  hates  to  get  too  old  to  weave  and  do  things."  The  new 
rocker,  intended  specially  for  the  visiting  mothers,  would  be 
more  comfortable  with  a  cushion.  The  second  grade  children 
were  very  willing  to  undertake  the  making  of  one.  They  brought 
scraps  of  wool  and  silk  cloth  which  they  cut  into  squares  and 
tacked  to  a  smaller  square  lining,  folding  the  sides  of  the  upper 
square  to  make  the  puflEy  effect.  It  was  entertaining  for  a  long 
time  to  pick  out  their  own  dresses  and  those  of  their  relatives 
as  they  hung  over  the  rocker.  Another  second  grade  brought 
old  woolen  cloth  which  they  tore  or  cut  into  long  strips  and 
braided  a  mat  for  the  schoolroom.  By  combining  a  strand  of 
black  ^ith  bright  ones  the  result  was  a  very  good  mixture  of 
colors.     This  was  a  substantial  rug. 

At  one  time  the  primary  department  was  supplied  with  a 
pile  of  old  magazines,  many  of  them  containing  good  pictures. 
The  third  grade  cut  the  pictures  from  these  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  series  of  scrap-books  for  daily  use.  We  decided  to 
classify  the  cuttings  under  different  heads  and  labeled  a  set  of 
boxes,  into  which  we  put  them,  **Birds,**  **Animals,**  **Great 
People  and  Places,"  "Children,"  and  "Fun."  This  work 
extended  over  several  weeks  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
different  grades,  so  that  they  constantly  contributed  to  the 
collection.  The  pictures  were  motmted  on  single  sheets  of 
heavy  gray  cardboard,  bound  on  the  edges  with  bright  Holland, 
formerly  much  used  for  window  shades.  Two  children  worked 
together  on  a  sheet,  arranging  a  page  of  the  pictures  to  suit 
them  and  then  pasting  them  in  place.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which 
of  these  books  proved  to  be  the  most  popular.  The  "Funny 
Book,"  with  its  humorous  pictures,  rhymes,  and  jokes  of  the 
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good  kind,  was  much  worn  in  time.  Later  these  children  bound 
a  set  of  books,  made  by  putting  together  the  Thanksgiving 
stories,  stories  of  animals,  and  so  on,  from  four  years*  ntmibers 
of  the  Little  Folks*  Magazine,  which  were  losing  their  identity 
as  magazines  and  needed  to  be  saved.  They  brought  cloth  for 
the  covers  and  made  a  nice  set  of  books.  One  little  girl,  especially 
fond  of  books,  who  did  most  of  the  sewing  of  the  leaves  in  her 
book  and  all  the  work  on  the  cover,  was  much  pleased  with  her 
result  and  danced  about  the  room  exclaiming,  ''I  can  bind  a 
book.    I  can  bind  a  book." 

Parties  are  important  features  of  schoolroom  life,  for  children 

delight  in  preparing  for  them,  through  their  own  devised  plans 

and  manipulations.    One  of  these  enjoyable  occasions  may  be  at 

Easter  time.    Children  prepare  for  the  Easter  party  by  saving 

«gg-shells  for  some  weeks  previous  to  the  day.    The  people  at 

liome  are  glad  to  break  the  eggs  carefully  enough  so  that  the 

shells  shall  be  almost  whole.     Our  three  grades  succeeded  in 

saving  over  a  hundred  shells  one  spring,  not  counting  those  that 

were  broken  on  the  way  to  school.    The  older  children  dyed  and 

painted  several  dozen  of  these  and  had  the  room  decorated  with 

great  nests  made  of  excelsior  filled  with  the  gorgeously  colored 

eggs.    The  younger  children  made  egg  dolls  for  the  department 

by  putting  a  dainty  tissue-paper  bonnet  on  an  egg  that  had 

been  provided  with  features. 

There  is  real  value  in  schoolroom  exhibits  for  children, 
teacher,  and  parents;  not  in  the  fixed  up  and  fixed  over  display 
in  which  the  crude  work  of  the  child  has  been  retouched  and 
remodeled  till  his  effort  is  all  but  effaced,  but  in  the  everyday 
kind,  that  may  be  merely  a  simple  arrangement  of  every  child's 
work  in  such  a  way  that  each  one  may  enjoy  the  work  of  the 
others,  and  perhaps  measure  his  results  by  those  of  others  to  his 
profit.  The  parents  get  an  idea  of  the  class  work  as  a  whole 
through  these  exhibits  of  daily  work.  One  kind  of  exhibit  that 
is  attractive  and  helpful  to  children  is  that  representing  scenes 
in  the  lives  of  people  who  live  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
Our  second  grade  children  built  up  a  very  creditable  desert 
scene,  preparing  at  school  paper  patterns  for  camels,  which  they 
had  made  of  dough  at  home,  tents,  the  Arab's  dress,  and  gay 
trappings  for  the  horses. 

An  unusual  kind  of  school  exhibit  within  my  experience 
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deserves  mention  here.  The  suggestion  for  this  exhibit  was  the 
outgrowth  of  the  teacher's  explanation  to  the  third  grade  of 
the  reason  why  two  boys  of  the  class  were  frequently  late.  One 
came  a  long  way  to  school  from  the  country  and  had  work  to 
do  every  morning  before  he  started.  The  other  had  to  help  his 
mother,  a  woman  who  went  out  to  daily  service.  The  teacher 
rather  commended  the  boys  for  their  helpfulness  and  added 
the  thought  that  probably  these  boys  could  do  more  things 
and  make  more  things  than  most  boys  of  their  age.  Where- 
upon the  children  wanted  to  tell  what  they  did  at  home, 
what  they  could  make,  and  so  on.  The  result  of  the  talk  was 
the  plan  for  an  exhibit  of  pieces  of  work  thought  of  and  made 
by  themselves  in  two  weeks'  time.  We  had  to  alter  the  first 
stipulation  and  in  some  cases  let  parents  do  a  little  suggesting. 
An  announcement  of  the  exhibit  was  placed  upon  the  black- 
board with  requirements  stated.  Everything  presented  must 
be  useful, — **good-for-something,"  Harry  said, — and  preferably 
something  they  had  made  before  or  had  wanted  to  make.  The 
completed  array  showed  the  following  pieces  of  work:  Harness 
for  a  dog  made  of  strips  cut  from  old  trousers,  with  the  mother's 
permission.  Bird  house  (good)  for  which  **  father  sawed  just 
two  pieces."  Bow  and  arrows.  Indian  head-dress  of  feathers. 
Basket  of  fine  kindlings.  Tea  cakes.  Doll's  dress,  skirt,  and 
apron.  Work  basket  made  from  a  pasteboard  box.  Gingham 
apron.  Half  a  dozen  well  ironed  napkins.  Crocheted  cap  for 
doll.  A  letter  case.  Box  partitioned  for  a  collection  of  coins. 
Sandwiches  (nut  and  lettuce)  suggested  by  the  mother  as  a 
treat  for  the  class  after  the  exhibit. 

In  introducing  nature  as  the  second  direct  great  source  of 
material  to  be  wrought  upon  in  the  schoolroom,  one  who  has 
had  easy  access  to  this  storehouse  feels  that  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  call  upon  its  resources  almost  at  will.  There 
is  comfort  in  the  words  of  a  great  nattire-study  teacher  who, 
in  addressing  an  assembly  of  teachers  largely  from  cities,  made 
the  statement  that  nature  is  everywhere,  and  shows  her  usable 
products  when  we  are  eager  and  ready  to  find  them.  Perhaps 
in  no  way  is  a  teacher's  influence  more  directly  reflected  in  her 
pupils  than  through  her  appreciation  of  nature's  resotirces  and 
their  varied  uses  to  us. 

The  list  of  native  materials  convertible  into  legitimate  con- 
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structive   work   for   the    lower   grades    is   a    long   one,    and 
includes: 

Grasses  of  many  kinds. 
Sedget. 

Cat-tails  and  cat-tail  leaves. 
Reeds  and  rushes. 
Birch  bark  and  other  bark. 
Willow-twigs. 

Foliage  leaves  (particularly  autumn  leaves). 
Pine  needles. 

Milkweed  pods,  and  other  pods. 

Com  husks  and  com  cobs. 

Berries. 

The  gathering  of  the  outdoor  products  is  in  itself  a  good 

feature  connected  with  this  work.    Anyone  who  has  gone  nutting, 

Tjenying,  or  wild-grape  himting  can  appreciate  the  children's 

joy  in  discovering  the  best  spot  for  the  thing  they  are  in  quest 

of,  and  in  being  able  to  make  a  big  load  of  whatever  they  are 

<rollecting.    Boys,  especially,  soon  find  out  where  the  cat-tails  are 

^tallest,  where  an  old  birch  tree  stands  that  will  )deld  its  bark, 

^where  milkweed  pods  grow  thickest,  and  where    bitter-sweet 

T)erries  may  be  reached  by  climbing.     Most  of  these  products 

shotdd  be  gathered  in  late  summer  and  early  fall,  and  put  away 

:for  use  as  the  vegetables  and  nuts  are  stored  for  coming  months. 

One  fall  when  a  quantity  of  corn  husks  was  needed,  the  primary 

children  were  interested  in  saving  and  drying  those  from  the 

Toasting  ears  at  home  and  later  in  gathering  from  fields  and 

bams,  till  we  had  two  barrels  full  in  the  basement.    Our  little 

storeroom  came  in  time  to  show  a  goodly  store  of  bundles  of 

grasses,  rushes,  etc.,  when  the  fall  harvesting  was  over. 

The  frontspiece  shows  a  ntmiber  of  objects  made  from  birch 
bark,  com  husks,  rushes,  sedges,  and  cat-tail  leaves,  selected 
for  the  picture  to  show  the  variety  of  native  materials  to  be 
obtained  in  a  certain  locality  rather  than  with  the  thought  of 
indicating  the  uses  of  these  materials  for  correlated  ptirposes. 
Their  possibilities  for  use  are  many.  A  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
they  are  needed  in  school  may  be  mentioned.  Decorative  pur- 
poses have  been  noted.  Christmas  cards  and  calendars  adorned 
with  the  pressed  autumn  leaves,  ferns,  and  pansies  made  pretty 
gifts  in  the  second  and  third  grades.     The  regular  lessons  in 
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nature-study,  history,  and  language,  at  least,  are  well  supple- 
mented by  the  constructive  work  from  native  materials.  In 
the  first  grade  study  of  Hiawatha,  the  children  gathered  the 
material  and  made  birch-bark  canoes,  Indian  necklaces  of 
acorns,  thorn  apples,  and  rose  hips,  and  mats  of  rushes  and  cat- 
tail leaves  woven  into  thick  wrapping  paper. 

The  second  grade  closed  their  seed  work  one  fall  with  a  seed 
party,  for  which  they  decorated  the  room  with  clusters  of  ber- 
ries, ears  of  com,  festoons  of  wild  cucumber  pods,  and  made 
exhibits  of  their  seed  collections.  A  county  fair  had  attracted 
the  children  that  fall  and  they  were  in  the  spirit  to  put  up  their 
exhibits  to  show  to  the  best  advantage.  Nature's  provision  for 
holding  things  was  depended  upon.  Scooped  out  gourds,  orange 
rinds,  pods,  and  curled  up  leaves  were  filled  with  various  kinds 
of  seeds.  The  seed  refreshments,  pop-corn  and  native  hazel 
nuts,  were  served  on  plates  furnished  by  the  thick,  curled  leaves 
of  the  Balm  of  Gilead. 

A  quantity  of  hemp  stalks  gathered  at  this  time  provided 
employment  for  the  younger  children  at  recess  time  on  rainy 
da3rs,  when  they  threshed  out  the  hemp  seed  for  the  room 
canary. 

Through  the  stories  of  early  American  history  the  third 
grade  children  learned  the  many  uses  the  Indians  made  of  com 
htisks  and  how  the  Indian  boy  made  a  canoe.  Each  child  chose 
something  the  Indians  had  used  that  he  thought  he  could  make 
well  of  com  husks,  and  we  had  ropes,  mats,  baskets  of  different 
kinds,  beds,  and  other  things.  We  found  that  corn  husks  take 
dye  nicely  and  we  succeeded  in  getting  some  good  Indian  colors 
for  the  things  that  needed  two  or  more  colors.  Then  each  child 
was  to  make  a  small  canoe  as  nearly  after  the  Indian  way  as  he 
could.  In  the  art  work  they  made  Indian  vessels  of  clay,  deco- 
rating them  appropriately,  and  they  designed  covers  for  the 
written  work  on  the  subject.  All  of  this  work  was  to  form  a 
room  exhibit  when  the  canoes  should  be  finished. 

The  time  allowed  for  the  making  of  the  canoes  was  three 
weeks  and  the  work  was  to  be  done  out  of  school.  Progress  of 
work  was  reported  each  Monday  and  Thursday  morning.  The 
accounts  of  efforts  were  interesting  in  the  extreme.  Various 
trips  were  made  to  the  woods  and  wood  piles  carefully  searched 
for  *'logs**  suitable  for  canoes.     Every  child  but  one  tried  to 
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make  a  hollow  by  burning  out  the  stick,  having  the  help  of  a 
parent,  or  at  least  the  permission  to  use  fire.  No  one  was  to 
see  another's  canoe  till  they  were  all  finished.  As  they  appeared 
one  at  a  time,  well  concealed  in  paper,  the  curiosity  of  the 
children  rose  high.  The  results  were  characteristic  of  the  chil- 
dren. Among  those  made  by  the  boys  were  Emanual's  very 
small,  rather  shapeless  one  that  showed  a  good  degree  of  honest 
effort  on  a  poorly  chosen  piece  of  wood ;  Frank's  little  flat  boat, 
conspicuous  for  its  thick  coat  of  red  paint ;  Harland's  substantial, 
well  proportioned  birch  bark  structure  that  looked  like  his 
sturdy  self;  Raymond's  shapely,  artistic  creation;  Ray's  three 
earnest  but  rather  unsuccessful  attempts  at  canoe  making  that 
showed  improvement  only  in  size;  Harold's  attempt  to  do 
something  beyond  his  skill ;  and  Willard's  carefully  made,  well 
finished  product  that  the  children  pronounced  **a  real  one." 
The  girls  of  the  class  were  not  so  successful  as  the  bo3rs,  but  had 
excelled  the  boys  in  the  com  husk  work.  Marian's  father  said 
she  had  toiled  three  da3rs  to  get  her  canoe  hollowed  out  suffi- 
ciently, and  was  almost  satisfied  with  the  result  when  she  forgot 
to  put  out  the  fire  on  going  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  found  her 
canoe  burned  beyond  repair.  She  went  to  work  on  a  second 
piece,  but  this  was  hard  maple,  that  burned  slowly,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  allotted  time  Marian  amused  the  class  as  she  came 
in  a  little  late  carr)dng  her  heavy  burden,  which  looked  like 
a  stick  of  stove  wood  slightly  charred.  The  children  would  have 
given  way  to  their  desire  to  laugh  if  Marian's  earnestness  had 
not  prevented  this  and  turned  their  feelings  rather  to  admiration 
for  her  pluck. 

The  girls  arranged  the  com  husk  work  for  the  exhibit  and 
the  boys  half  filled  the  sand  table  tank  with  water  and  set  their 
canoes  afloat.  The  teacher's  rather  pretentious  looking  canoe 
was  the  only  one  that  proved  unseaworthy.  It  was  quite  gener- 
ally decided  that  Willard's  canoe  deserved  the  prize  (bought  by 
each  member  of  the  class  contributing  one  cent).  Willard  had 
moved  three  himdred  miles  away  a  few  days  before  the  exhibit 
and  had  to  be  told  by  several  letters  that  he  was  the  victorious 
one. 

The  canoes  were  used  at  the  annual  picnic  of  the  primary 
department  in  June  on  the  river  bank,  and  afforded  great 
enjoyment. 
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For  the  dramatization  of  some  scenes  in  primitive  life  the 
children  were  all  called  into  service.  The  youngest  ones  filled 
great  bags  with  dry  leaves.  These  were  eagerly  called  for  after 
the  play  for  the  chicken  houses  at  home.  They  also  made  drink- 
ing vessels  out  of  gourds,  and  strung  shells.  Others  tied  the 
red  gauze  saved  from  the  fall  fruit  baskets  around  the  cat-tail 
heads  that  were  to  serve  for  torches,  made  cradles  out  of  bark, 
and  spread  beds  of  reindeer  moss  and  dry  leaves;  while  others 
fashioned  baskets  out  of  willow  twigs  and  birch  bark. 

In  the  geographical  nature-study  work  children's  communi- 
cations with  different  parts  of  the  coimtry  may  lead  to  satis- 
factory results,  and  this  may  be  brought  about  through  exchange 
of  interesting  native  materials.  These  northern  children  needed 
some  direct  information  on  orange  and  lemon  raising  when  they 
were  studying  fruits  brought  to  them  from  a  distance.  They 
filled  a  box  with  the  dry,  silvery  reindeer  moss,  with  alder  berries, 
of  which  Lowell  says,  "With  coral  beads  the  grim  black  alders 
shine,"  and  with  autumn  leaves,  mounted  and  labeled — ^all  of 
which  were  sent  to  a  child  in  Southern  Califomia,  who  in  return 
sent  them  orange  blossoms,  green  and  ripe  fruit,  beautiful 
shells  from  the  ocean  beach,  and  a  fine  description  of  her  father's 
nursery  where  oranges  and  lemons  were  grown.  The  northern 
children  then  wrote  about  the  fruit  raised  in  their  region,  the 
blueberry  and  the  much  valued  cranberry.  In  return  for  descrip- 
tions, drawings  of  winter  sports,  and  samples  of  sleds  and  to- 
boggans, a  school  in  Texas  sent  these  children  pecan  nuts 
right  from  the  trees,  cotton  boles,  sugar  cane,  and  rice  straw. 

After  children  have  gathered  and  worked  with  the  products 
of  their  part  of  the  country  and  appreciate  somewhat  their 
possibilities  they  are  ready  to  compare  them  with  those  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  from  other  countries  and  to 
learn  about  the  many  uses  of  fibers  in  the  industries.  These 
northern  children  were  surprised  and  happy  to  know  that  the 
sedges  like  those  they  gathered  are  collected  in  great  quantity 
and  made  into  rugs  and  cushions  and  rope  in  a  factory  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  that  a  matting  factory  in  Maine  makes 
strong  matting  out  of  rushes.  They  found  out  that  brooms  are 
made  from  broom  com  that  grows  in  Kansas,  that  linen  thread 
is  made  from  the  flax  fiber.  They  marvelled  at  learning  that 
the  great  Grass  Family  is  so  important  in  different  parts  of  thi 
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"world,  that  the  northern  Indians  make  their  beautiful  baskets 
of  it,  and  in  a  warm  country  where  one  kind  grows  thick  and 
tall  the  natives  make  a  fish  trap  of  the  split  stems,  and  that 
another  kind  is  used  so  much  to  make  fine  straw  hats  that  the 
people  call  it  the  Panama  Hat  Family. 

It  is  always  gratifying  to  a  teacher  to  have  the  boys  and 
girls  whom  she  has  started  in  the  educational  career  come  back 
to  her  from  the  upper  grades  and  from  the  high  school  and 
recall  to  her  the  events  of  the  early  school-day^  that  are  still 
vivid  in  their  minds.  Perhaps  the  good  times  best  remembered, 
along  ^ith  the  good  stories,  are  in  connection  with  making 
things  for  a  vital  purpose. 

J.  R  P. 
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Teachen  College  Alumni  Luncheon. — The  mid-winter  luncheon  of 
Achers  College  Alumni  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  St.  Andrew 
.  February  the  sixteenth  at  one  o'clock.  Over  one  hundred  were  present, 
sluding  members  of  the  faculty,  members  of  the  association  and  their 
ends 

The  speakers  of  the  occasion  were  Dr.  Smith,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
snt  of  mathematics  in  Teachers  College,  Mrs.  Woolman,  the  head  of 
e  department  of  domestic  art,  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  State 
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Board  of  Charities,  Dr.  Burks,  director  of  the  Albany  Training  School 
for  Teachers,  and  Dean  Russell. 

The  luncheon  was  a  most  social  afEair,  small  groups  of  friends  xnal 


up  the  variotis  tables  and  visiting  informally  &om  table  to  table  between 
courses.  Mr.  Reeder,  the  president  of  the  Association,  acted  as  toast- 
master  and  introduced  the  speakers  in  his  most  happy  vein. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  was  first  presented,  made  a  clever  distinction  between 
the  *  *  after-dinner  speech  *  *  and  the  ' '  speech  after  dinner. "  His  own  address 
on  "The  Future  of  Teachers  College"  combined  the  wit  of  the  former 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  latter.  He  suggested  new  lines  of  progress  for 
the  Teachers  College  schools;  that  the  Horace  Mann  School  continue  to 
be  not  only  the  "best  preparatory  school  in  the  country  **  but  that  equally 
strong  technical  courses  should  be  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and 
the  girls  whose  inclination  and  whose  future  career  would  in  all  probability 
be  better  served  by  this  more  practical  training.  He  further  proposed 
that  the  Speyer  School  be  made  something  more  than  a  great  experi- 
mental field  and  more  than  an  uplifting  influence  in  its  immediate  vicinity; 
that  its  equixnnent  for  settlement  work  be  made  so  complete  that  it  should 
serve  as  a  guide  and  an  inspiration  to  workers  in  similar  fields  all  over 
the  country;  that  an  educational  museum  be  ftdly  equipped,  the  best  that 
the  cotmtry  affords,  and  that  this  museum  be  established  not  alone  for  the 
sake  of  the  Speyer  School  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  chance  visitor, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  education  at  large,  through  the  wide  circulation  of 
the  material  gathered  by  it. 

In  regard  to  Teachers  College  itself.  Dr.  Smith  expressed  himself  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  *' twentieth -century  education  for  women" — a 
training  in  domestic  science  and  in  domestic  art  that  should  be  a  part  of 
the  equipment  of  every  woman  upon  whom  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  home  depends.  He  advocated  even  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship 
than  that  required  to-day  of  our  candidates  for  degrees  and  diplomas,  and, 
for  others,  a  letting  down  of  barriers  that  all  might  enter  who  were  fitted 
to  take  up  special  lines  of  work;  that  such  students  shotdd  leave  the 
college  not  with  its  diploma  or  with  its  degree,  but  with  that  more  vital 
possession,  its  spirit  of  service,  which  is  tmconsciously  absorbed  by  all  of  its 
students  and  which  in  the  years  to  come  reveals  itself  in  a  truer  apprecia- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  the  profession  of  the  teacher  and  in  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  its  responsibilities. 

Dr.  Smith  expressed  in  eloquent  words  the  faith  and  belief  of  every 
member  of  the  faculty,  of  every  graduate,  and  of  the  student  body  in- 
dividually, that  the  college,  though  great  in  what  it  has  accomplished  in 
the  past,  though  a  center  of  inspiration  to-day,  has  only  commenced  its 
task — ^that  its  "golden  age"  lies  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Folks,  who  followed  Dr.  Smith,  spoke  briefly  of  the  need  of  co- 
operation between  the  teacher  and  the  social  worker.  He  said  that  both 
must  go  back  to  the  home  in  order  to  understand  the  problems  which 
confront  them  and  which,  for  the  most  part,  resolve  themselves  into  the 
great  problem  of  the  betterment  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  pecxple; 
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that  circumstances  making  for  poverty,  for  ignorance  and  for  crime  are 
not  beyond  otir  reach,  but  that  in  the  work  of  regeneration  the  individual 
must  be  saved  through  an  tmderstanding  of,  and  a  sympathy  with,  the 
home,  which  is  the  true  unit,  and  apart  from  which  no  education  for  the 
individual  is  possible. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  was  Mrs.  Woohnan,  an  altunna  of 
Teachers  College,  a  member  of  the  facility,  one  who  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  institution  since  the  days  of  its  humble  birth  in 
*'  Number  Nine,  University  Place,"  and  manager  of  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School  for  Girls. 

Mrs.  Woolman  spoke  of  the  beginnings  of  techincal  training  in  the 
school  when  Teachers  College  was  simply  the  "Industrial  Education 
Association."  She  said  that  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  work  was 
practically  forced  upon  the  institution,  owing  to  the  demand  in  the 
neighborhood  for  technical  instruction  and  to  the  fact  that  no  teachers 
were  prepared  to  meet  this  demand.  From  this  small  beginning  industrial 
education  has  grown  apace  tmtil  it  has  come  to  occupy  a  prominent 
position  among  the  various  lines  of  activity  of  the  college. 

Mrs.  Woolman  distinguished  between  the  technical  worker  and  the 
trade  worker,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  trade  demands  the  worker 
trained  for  trade — the  purely  practical  and  not  the  practical  sacrificed 
in  part  to  the  theoretical.  She  said,  too,  that  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
endeavors  to  fulfill  its  mission — that  of  giving  instruction  in  the  trades 
that  offer  the  greatest  opportunities  for  girls,  and  of  giving  this  instruc- 
tion as  trade  requires  even  to  the  point  of  disregarding  certain  ideals  of 
education.  She  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  untrained  girl  who  enters 
the  school  must  learn  to  think  for  her  herself,  must  develop  skill,  and  above 
all  must  be  trustworthy  before  she  is  considered  a  finished  product  of  the 
institution.  She  maintained  that  such  workers  are  in  demand  and  have 
no  difficulty  in  earning  more  than  a  living  wage ;  that  they  are  thus  saved 
from  the  poverty  and  the  idleness  that  lead  almost  inevitably  to  wron^ 
doing;  that  the  worker  herself  is  clearly  benefited  by  such  training; 
that  the  business  world  has  the  advantage  that  results  from  skilled  labor* 
and  that  the  cotmtry,  through  the  increase  of  home  manufacture,  draws 
proportionally  more  upon  the  home  nciarket. 

Dean  Russell's  address  on  "The  Past  Ten  Years  of  the  College"  was 
particularly  apropos — ^the  present  year  marking  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  his  oonnection  with  the  institution.  The  Dean  spoke  with  deep  feeling 
of  the  changes  in  the  faculty  during  this  period,  and  with  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  the  loyalty  and  the  devotion  of  each  of  its  members  during  his 
term  of  office.  He  ascribed  to  the  trustees  of  the  college  the  position 
which  it  holds  to-day,  secured  by  their  faith  in  the  institution  and  in  its 
ideals — a  faith  which  persisted  through  every  crisis — and  by  their  tmtiring 
efforts  in  its  behalf.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  alunmi 
in  carrying  abroad  the  spirit  of  the  college  and  in  establishing  its  ideals  is 
a  service  the  value  of  which  can  not  be  measured ;  that  this  work  is  being 
done  not  only  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  oiu:  cotmtry,  but  in 
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China,  in  the  Philippines,  in  Turkey,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Australia  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  globe  as  well.  The  Dean  said  that  teachers' 
colleges,  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, are  being  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  that 
otur  system  is  considered  worthy  of  study  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  He 
annotmced  that  the  college,  including  also  the  college  schools,  has  had  an 
enrollment  of  twenty-five  thousand  names  during  the  past  ten  years; 
that,  the  average  stay  of  each  student  being  two  years,  approximately 
nine  thousand  students  have  been  in  touch  with  the  institution  during 
this  period;  that  of  this  ntunber  about  four  thousand  have  been  in 
residence.  Of  these  students  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  are  at  present 
teaching  in  colleges  and  universities,  twenty-one  are  superintendents, 
one  himdred  and  two  are  instructors  in  normal  schools,  five  hundred  and 
seventeen  are  supervisors,  six  himdred  and  fourteen  are  teachers  in 
secondary  schools,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  in  elementary  schools, 
forty-four  are  superintendents  or  directors  in  hospitals  and  twenty-four 
are  pursuing  educational  work  in  other  fields. 

The  Dean  made  several  announcements  in  regard  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  college,  showing  a  growth  as  remarkable  as  that  in  aca- 
demic lines.  Ten  years  ago  the  plant  and  buildings  were  valued  at  a 
little  more  than  a  miUion  dollars.  To-day  they  are  worth  two  million, 
five  htmdred  thousand  dollars.  Ten  years  ago  the  College  had  no  endow- 
ment and  a  debt  of  two  htmdred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  To-day 
Teachers  College  is  free  from  debt  and  has  an  endowment  of  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  Dean's 
address  was  indicative  of  the  appreciation  with  which  his  administration 
is  regarded  and  also  of  the  strong  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  college. 

As  a  finale,  Mr.  Burks,  a  former  student  of  Teachers  College,  and  at 
present  director  of  the  Albany  Training  School  for  Teachers,  spoke  for 
the  alvunni.  After  many  witticisms  at  the  expense  of  the  faculty  he 
expressed  the  sincere  gratitude  of  the  entire  body  of  the  altmini,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  for  all  that  Teachers  College  means  to  its 
students,  past  and  present. 

The  reunion  was,  from  all  points  of  view,  a  decided  success.  It  was 
pervaded  by  that  indefinable  spirit  which  made  all  rejoice  that  they 
were  in  some  measure  a  part  of  Teachers  College. 

Clara  B.  Kirchwey, 

Sec*y  Alumni  Association. 

Religious  Education — A  New  Field  for  Educational  Effort. — ^A  new- 
field  for  educational  effort  is  opening.  The  Sunday-school  of  one  New  York 
City  church,  the  Madison  Square  Presbjrterian,  last  fall  secured  an 
entire  corps  of  paid  teachers  from  Teachers  College.  Not  infrequently 
one  or  more  teachers  are  employed  in  New  York  churches  to  fill  certain 
special  positions — as  kindergartner,  teacher  of  normal  class,  adult  Bible 
class,  etc.  Within  the  past  year,  the  College  has  been  asked  to  fill  four 
positions  as  "superintendent  of  religious  education"  with  persons  who 
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could  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  direction  of  the  educational  and 
allied  activities  of  some  church,  on  regular  salary.  Two  of  these  positions 
were  in  New  England,  one  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Chicago. 

There  are,  therefore,  indications  of  a  new  type  of  educational  position 
to  which  students  of  Teachers  College  may  well  give  their  attention. 
Teachers  College  is  already  affording  two  courses  in  direct  preparation 
for  such  positions:  Education  51-52,  Sunday-school  Instruction,  and 
Biblical  Literature  1-2.  The  work  in  Elementary  Education,  Educational 
Psychology,  etc.,  bears  immediately,  of  course,  upon  the  problems 
involved. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned,  too,  the  "Model  Sunday- 
school  at  Teachers  College"  which,  without  any  official  relation  what- 
ever to  the  College,  has  grown  up  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  tmder  the 
direction  of  Teachers  College  professors.  It  meets  in  the  College  Chapel 
at  10:30  A.  M.  Simdays.  The  time  will  apparently  come  when  there 
will  be  as  direct  a  demand  for  teachers  of  religious  education  as  in  other 
educational  fields. 

Early  in  Janxiary  a  conference  on  the  problems  of  moral  and  religious 
education  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association.  This  association,  which  is  non-sectarian, 
is  composed  of  college  professors,  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  others 
engaged  in  giving  moral  and  religious  instruction.  At  this  meeting,  at 
which  Rev.  Milton  S.  Littlefield,  the  State  director,  presided,  President 
W.  H.  P.  Fatmce  of  Brown  University,  who  is  also  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, delivered  an  address  on  "The  Material  of  Religious  Education''; 
Professor  Richard  M.  Hodge  of  Columbia  University  discussed  the 
principles  of  modem  education  applied  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Cope  of  Chicago  University  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  Relig- 
ious Education  Association. 

Letter  from  Speyer  School  to  Teachers  College  Alumni  Association. 

Speyer  School,  94  Lawrence  St., 

New  York,  Feb.  7,  1907. 

To  ike  Members  of  the  Teachers  College  Alumni  Association  : 

The  Alumni  Society  of  Speyer  School,  and  the  House  Coimcil  of 
Speyer  Neighborhood  Work,  have  appointed  us  as  a  Library  Committee 
to  express  to  you  their  appreciation  for  the  yearly  support  which  your 
Alvunni  Association  gives  our  Library,  which  is  fittingly  called  the  Teachers 
College  Altmini  Library.  We  enclose  a  circular  descriptive  of  Speyer 
School.    We  add  the  following  report  about  the  Library : 

The  Library  now  contains  about  2600  volumes.  Its  total  circulation 
last  year  was  17,100;  the  average  daily  circulation  is  about  sixty-five. 
In  addition  the  Library  receives  twenty-three  papers  and  magazines, 
and  615  copies  of  these  were  borrowed  for  outside  reading.  Besides  this 
circtdation  in  the  neighborhood,  the  books  are  constantly  used  in  the 
upper  grades:  the  Eighth  grade  alone  used  forty-five  volumes  during 
January.     Four  "reading  circles,"  with  a  membership  of  about  twelve 
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each,  meet  in  tlie  xeading-room  each  week  under  leaders  from  Teachers 
College. 

Your  society  has  each  year,  we  are  told,  contributed  money  to  support 
the  Library.  Some  individual  members  have  sent  gifts  of  boola  and  maga- 
zines no  longer  needed  at  home.  We  wish  to  thank  these  individuals  and 
your  society  most  cordially,  and  to  tell  you  that  your  gifts  are  in  daily 
use,  and  are  daily  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Letitia  Lbfperts, 

for  Speyer  Altmmi. 
Edward  D.  Wardell, 

for  Speyer  House  Cotmcil. 

Study  of  Teachers  College  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department. — 

The  Scotch  Education  Department  has  published  a  comprehensive  study 
of  Teachers  College,  recently  made  by  a  member  of  its  committee  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  who  came  to  America  for  the  purpose.  Descriptions 
of  curricula,  courses,  degrees,  diplomas,  and  university  relations,  lead 
up  to  an  analysis  of  the  accomplishment,  and  a  series  of  suggestions  for 
similar  work  for  Scotland.  Six  elements  in  the  work  of  the  College  are 
especially  recommended : 

X.  The  recognition  of  education  as  a  university  faculty,  attracting 
able  men  to  teaching. 

9.  The  establishment  of  higher  degrees  in  education,  prolonging 
and  intensifying  the  study  of  the  subject. 

3.  The  admission  of  subjects  like  Kindergarten  and  Nature  Study 
to  academic  standing,  developing  these  subjects  and  broadening  the 
College  curricultmi. 

4.  The  basing  of  courses  in  such  special  fields  as  Domestic  Science, 
Fine  Arts,  and  Manual  Training  on  a  broad  general  knowledge  and 
culture. 

5.  The  system  of  extension  teaching,  enabling  teachers  in  service  to 
keep  in  touch  with  university  ideas  and  methods. 

6.  The  personnel  of  the  staff. 

The  monograph  concludes  with  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
departments,  the  unity  of  aim,  and  the  vision  and  inspiration  of  the 
head  of  the  College. 

Summer  Session  of  Teachers  College. — ^Teachers  College  is  to  perform 
a  large  share  of  the  work  of  the  coming  summer  session  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Dean  Russell  is  a  member  of  the  administrative  board;  Professors 
Bigelow  and  Vult^,  Misses  Benton,  Pulmer,  Hill,  Kirchwey,  Weiser  and 
Stackpole,  and  Messrs.  Andrews,  Pauver,  Holm,  McCastline,  Noyes,  That- 
cher, and  Weick  of  the  Teachers  College  staff  will  give  instruction.  Profes- 
sor Boone,  Cubberly,  Elliott,  and  Henderson,  graduates  of  the  College,  and 
Messrs.  Stone  and  Thompson,  present  students,  will  also  give  instruction. 
The  laboratories  for  Domestic  Science,  Geography,  Manual  Training  and 
Nature  Study,  Whittier  Hall,  and  certain  classes  of  the  Speyer  School 
will  be  open  for  the  summer  session.    There  will  be  four  courses  in  Domes- 
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tic  Science,  fourteen  in  Education,  two  in  Educational  Psychology, 
two  in  Geography,  four  in  Kindergarten,  six  in  Manual  Training,  four 
in  Nature  Study,  and  ten  in  Physical  Education.  The  excursions  of 
the  summer  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Andrews,  Director  of 
Neighborhood  Work  in  Speyer  School. 

Establishment  of  a  Section  of  Education  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. — The  meeting  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  with  the  afi&liated  societies, 
which  was  held  at  Columbia  University,  Christmas  week,  was  the  largest 
which  has  ever  met  an3rwhere.  The  annual  address  of  the  retiring 
president,  Calvin  M.  Woodward  of  St.  Louis,  had  for  its  subject  **  The 
Science  of  Education."  Heretofore,  the  subject  of  this  address  has  always 
been  of  a  technical  nature,  and  the  present  subject  is  especially  significant 
at  this  time.  Professor  Woodward  was  the  fotmder  of  the  first  Manual 
Training  School  in  the  cotmtry  and  through  the  influence  of  his  present 
address  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  es- 
tablished a  new  section — ^the  Section  of  Education. 
To  quote  from  this  address: 

"To  look  at  Education  from  a  scientific  standpoint  one  must  take 
into  account : 

I.     The  physiological  laws  which  govern  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  brain. 
2 .     The  exterior  stimuli  for  promoting  that  growth  most  successfully. 
'3.     The  kind  and  quantity  of  knowledge  and  skill  one  must  have  in 
order  to  meet  most  completely  the  demands  of  a  carefully- 
selected  occupation. 
'*I  do  not  claim  to  have  formulated  the  science  of  education,  and  I 
know  of  no  one  living  who  has  ventured  to  make  such  a  claim;  and  yet 
I  believe  that  a  science  of  education  is  possible — and  it  is  high  time  that 
we  set  about  a  systematic  study  of  its  essential  features  with  a  view  to 
a  formal  statement  of  its  main  principles.  .  .  . 

"  While  no  section  of  this  association  can  enforce  the  dictates  of  science, 
it  would  be  helpful  if  we  were  able  to  establish  these  two  things  as  true, 
viz.: 

1.  That  usefulness  does  not  impair  educational  values. 

2.  That  a  so-called  culture-study  like  Latin  may  prox)erly  stand  side 

by  side  with  manual  training  in  the  curriculum." 

Education  and  Public  Service. — Ekiucation,  both  as  to  that  which  is 
professed  under  this  name  and  to  those  who  profess,  seemingly  develops 
a  sort  of  self -centered  enthusiasm  for  and  in  its  own  aims  and  activities 
and  powers,  especially  within  its  own  friendly  and  inspiring  councils  or 
self-created  environments.  Outside,  in  contact  with  the  world  of  other 
and  multitudinous  affairs,  the  enthusiasm  is  apt  to  lose  something  of  its 
freshness  and  vigor.  The  outer  world  wants  things  done:  it  cares  but 
little  for  the  doer,  his  technique,  or  his  inner  inspirational  motive,  which 
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constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  web  and  woof  of  the  professional  fabric 
of  Education. 

I  am  sure  some  such  thought  as  this  must  lie  within  the  consciousness 
of  every  one  who  acknowledges  professional  allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
Education;  especially  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  university 
instruction  in  Education.  For,  whatever  may  be  the  current  conclusions 
as  to  its  present  status,  or  the  hopeful  anticipations  for  its  future  recog- 
nition, the  safest  and  best  judgment  that  may  be  advanced  regarding 
the  position  of  Education  as  a  subject  for  university  treatment  is  that  it 
is  '*in  the  making."  Its  present  rank  is  potential  rather  than  actual, 
notwithstanding  its  apparent  success  in  winning  the  nod  of  recognition 
from  the  more  ancient  members  of  the  academic  hierarchy.  To-day 
more  than  ever  is  the  day  for  justification.  The  day  of  faiik  in  the 
science  or  profession  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  world  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing. To-morrow  must  be  one  of  works ;  and  the  question  of  questions  has 
become,  whither  lies  the  greatest  work  to  be  done;  whither  the  way  of 
justification! 

Three  ideals,  or  better  perhaps,  motives  seem  to  underlie  Education 
as  a  division  or  department  of  tmiversity  activity.  The  academic  one  of 
scholarship;  the  professional  one  of  the  higher  training  of  teachers; 
and  the  democratic  one  of  service.  Such  distinctions  may  appear  to  be 
unnatural,  unwarranted,  and  didactic.  Nevertheless,  those  who  are 
following  closely  the  university  development  of  Education  during  the 
last  few  years  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  unconscious  or  avowed 
recognition  of  these  aims,  singly  or  in  disproportionate  combination, 
by  the  different  departments,  schools,  or  colleges  of  Education. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  balance  argimients  on  either  the  scholarship 
ideal  or  the  professional  aim.  The  last  word  may  or  may  not  have  been 
said  long  ago.  It  does  seem  to  be  important  though,  tmder  the  present 
circumstances  of  American  social  ideals,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  activities  of  its  development  within  the  university  curriculum  should 
recognize  that  Education  is  not  per  se  or,  exclusively,  representative  of 
either  scholarly  or  professional  effort.  These  aims  form  but  two  legs  of 
its  foundation  tripod.  The  third  and  essential  one  is  public  service.  Not 
that  there  is  or  can  be  any  inseparable  gap  between  scholarship  and 
service.  Their  union  has  ever  constituted  the  ideal  of  our  higher  intel- 
lectual life.  That  this  newly  quickening  knowledge  of  Education  will 
ape  some  of  its  academic  associates  and  wrap  itself  too  closely  in  the  garb 
of  a  narrow  research  or  investigation;  that  it  will  become  too  scholastic 
in  its  method  of  work,  too  monastic  and  self-centered  with  its  own 
problems;  that  it  will  define  service  entirely  in  terms  of  teacher-prepara- 
tion, thereby  attempting  to  absolve  by  proxy  its  responsibility  for 
service,  constitute  elements  of  real  danger  not  to  be  disregarded. 

This  demand  for  service  as  service  from  Education,  not  service  alto- 
gether under  the  subtle  guise  of  scientific  investigation,  scholarly  research, 
or  indirectly  through  the  technical  training  of  teachers  is  perhaps  the  more 
marked  in  our  great  western  universities,  which,  are  in  many  ways  the 
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centers  of  activity  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our  democratic  state 
systems  of  education.  To  us  has  come  the  threefold  demand — ^that  of 
scholarship  and  advance,  that  of  contributing  essential  elements  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  and  that  of  direct  public  service.  And  if,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  the  problems  of  American  Education  to-day  are  not 
primarily  of  a  pedagogic,  but  on  the  contrary  of  a  political  nature,  there 
is  opened  up  through  this  third  demand  a  comparatively  new  field  of 
usefulness  to  Education  in  the  university;  a  field  that  is  made  up  of 
neither  books  nor  pedagogical  science,  but  one  filled  with  commonplace 
difficulties  that  await  solution.  Problems  of  organization,  support, 
material  equipment,  cannot  be  solved  in  the  library,  nor  in  the  class- 
room with  students,  but  only  by  a  correlation  of  the  broader  social  and 
human  forces  that  make  for  reform  and  progress. 

The  dominating  element  for  the  control  and  direction  of  public  Edu- 
cation with  us  is  lay  and  not  professional  in  character.  How  to  reach  out, 
influence,  and  mould,  as  needs  be,  this  lay  element  presents  one  of  our 
great  problems.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  this  problem  will  not 
be  completely  or  directly  solved  by  scholarly  investigation  or  efforts  to 
improve  the  technical  processes  of  teaching.  If  there  be  any  direct 
solution  it  will  come  after  a  close  study  at  first  hand,  of  the  problem  of 
the  poUtical  control  of  Education.  This  means  for  Education,  not  the 
study  of  pedagogic  detail  but  an  imderstanding  of  human  motives.  The 
campaigns  for  better  rural  schools,  better  buildings  for  all  classes  of 
schools,  more  efficient  school  boards  must  be  participated  in  by  those 
whose  study  and  professional  activity  have,  or  ought  to  have  given  the 
needful  insight  and  foresight.  Education  in  the  University  must  mean 
better  schools  through  an  aroused  and  intelligent  social  sense  of  educa- 
tional values.  To  create  these  values  means  that  Education  is  rendering 
unto  the  state  its  proper  tithe  of  service. 

Edward  C.  Elliott, 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University  and 
Doctor's  Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1905. 


The  Department  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Washington. — 

The  Department  of  Education  at  this  University  offers  the  following 
eight  courses:  i.  Childhood  and  Adolescence:  2.  Observation  and 
Practice;  3.  High  School  Organization  and  Management:  4.  School 
Organization:  $.  History  of  Education;  6.  Philosophy  of  Education; 
7.  Journal  Club;  8.  General  Method.  Dr.  Sisson,  director  of  the 
department  has  the  first  four  of  these  courses  and  I  the  last  four.  The 
courses  are  open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduates  and  are  of  course 
entirely  elective.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  is  that  other  depart- 
ments are  beginning  to  cease  to  regard  our  work  as  narrowly  professional 
and  that  students  are  taking  the  History  of  Education,  despite  its  repu- 
tation for  being  "stiff,"  who  have  no  expectation  of  teaching  but  who 
recognize  the  value  of  the  study  from  a  cultural  and  sociological  point 
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of  view.    This  statement  applies  also  to  other  courses  offered  by  the 
department. 

Our  department  has  one  privilege  not  enjoyed  by  many  other  Uni- 
versities: namely,  the  right  to  grant  to  such  students  as  satisfy  its 
requirements,  a  normal  diploma  equivalent  to"  a  life  certificate  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  Washington  without  further  examination. 

The  lines  of  work  in  which  the  department  is  engaged  are  many  and 
varied.  Parents'  meetings,  teachers,  institutes,  schoolmasters'  dubs 
and  other  educational  gatherings  make  frequent  calls  for  addresses. 
Extension  courses  and  summer  school  also  increase  considerably  the 
scope  and  influence  of  our  work.  The  inspection  of  high  schools  to 
determine  their  eligibility  for  a  place  on  the  accredited  school  list  is 
another  important  feature  of  our  work,  and  one  through  which  we 
are  able  to  do  much  toward  establishing  standards  of  work  throughout 
the  state.  To  a  considerable  extent  also  the  department  acts  as  a  bureau 
of  information  for  principals  and  school  boards  who  are  constantly  writing 
for  advice  on  courses  of  study,  equipment,  and  other  matters. 

At  present  we  have  no  Model  School  but  through  the  courtesy  o£  Mr. 
F.  B.  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  the  Seattle  schools  and  of  Superintendent 
Yoder  of  Tacoma,  formerly  director  of  our  department,  and  through  the 
cotirtesy  of  the  principals  of  several  accessible  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  we  are  able  to  give  students  opportunities  for  observation  and 
practice.  The  school  systems  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma  represent  to  a 
marked  degree  the  best  educational  theory  and  practice  of  the  day. 
Manual  training,  domestic  science,  art  and  music  are  imder  the  care  of  spec- 
ially trained  supervisors.  Pubhc  kindergartens,a  juvenile  court  and  paren- 
tal school  indicate  something  of  the  interest  taken  in  education  in  Seattle, 

The  beauty  of  the  location  and  surroundings  of  the  University  must 
be  included  among  the  assets  of  every  department.  The  campus  coven 
355  acres.  To  the  south  of  it  lie  two  beautiful  lakes,  Washington  and 
Union,  beyond  which  tower  the  Cascades  mantled  with  eternal  snows. 
Mt.  Ranier  the  loftiest  of  them  all  rises  14,000  feet.  To  the  west  stretches 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sea  arms  in  the  world, — Puget  sound,  dotted  with 
high  purple  islands  behind  which  rise  the  Olympics  gleaming  with  snow. 

Washington  is  developing  rapidly  and  in  no  line  of  activity  does  she 
show  greater  progress  than  in  education.  Here  as  in  every  other  state  in 
the  Union,  Teachers  College  is  playing  no  small  part:  H.  M.  Shafer, 
principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Cheney,  D.  E.  Cloyd,  principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Spokane,  G.  E.  Marker  director  of  the  Training  School 
at  Cheney  Normal  School,  occupy  important  not  to  say  strategic  positions. 
Besides  these  might  be  named  other  Teachers  College  altmini  in  less 
prominent  positions,  who  are  working  nobly  and  accomplishing  much 
towards  the  realization  of  those  ideals  of  teaching  and  of  education  with 
which  Teachers  College  is  silently  but  surely  impregnating  the  world. 

Fletcher  Harper  Swift. 
Ph.D.  Columbia  University  and 
Doctor's  Diploma,  Teachers  College,  1905. 
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Professor  Swift  has  written  in  book  form  a  story  which  was  first  told 
in  the  Model  Sunday  School  of  Teachers  College.  This  book  is  entitled 
The  Most  Wonderful  Thing  in  the  World  and  is  listed  in  the  Bookman  as 
one  of  the  best  sellers  of  the  month.  The  Boston  Transcript  says  of  it, 
"  It  has  the  simplicity  of  the  true  fairy  tale  and  the  purity  and  beauty 
which  befit  the  parable."  And  elsewhere  "  It  contains  a  charming  alle- 
gorical tale,  poetic  in  conception  and  expression." 

Academic  Problems  at  the  Calhoun  Colored  SchooL — Problems  in  the 
academic  department  of  the  Calhoun  school  are  many,  but  the  fotmdation 
of  all  is  the  absolute  lack  of  home  training,  which  poor  as  it  may  be  in 
^K>nie  cases  is  usually  the  natural  heritage  of  the  white  child.  Our 
cshildren  come  to  us  speaking  the  dialect,  which  practically  makes  use  of 
snouns  and  adjectives  only,  and  they  are  unpracticed  in  thinking  and 
ing  a  full  thought,  or  consecutive  thoughts.     After  they  are  started 


B.n  their  work  they  are  entirely  unaided  at  home  where  in  moments  of 

Xeisure  neither  young  nor  old  think  of  turning  for  pleasure  to  books  even 

obtainable,  and  where  the  one  use  of  the  newspaper  is  to  fill  the  cracks 

hrough  which  comes  the  cold.     In  the  dialect  frequently  the  most  com- 

on  words  have  added  or  subtracted  a  letter  or  a  syllable  and  the  correct 

^orm,  although  having  the  same  stem,  is  an  entirely  new  acquaintance 

"Mar  our  children.     As  a  result  reading  is  a  process  presenting  an  extra 

^lifficulty.     Again  the  vocabularies  are  appallingly  limited  when  viewed 

:^rom  the  standpoint  of  the  dictionary,  although  full  enough  if  one  cotmts 

^n  the  many  strange  combinations  of  sounds  with  which  they  express 

"their  thoughts. 

The  habit  of  dependence  and  self  pity  is  still  strong,  dnd  has  its  effect 
on  the  class-room  standards.  Ideals  of  excellence  are  low  and  the  limit 
of  their  capacity  for  hard  work  is  soon  reached.  Details  and  nicety  of 
finish  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  mere  nonsense. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  in  choosing  the  subject  matter  to 
be  taught.  In  reading,  the  usual  fairy  tales  are  available,  and  Mr. 
Stafford,  once  a  student  at  Teachers  College,  has  just  published  a  book  of 
African  and  plantation  stories  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  nature  study 
stories,  many  history  stories,  and  the  like,  are  as  valuable  for  colored 
as  for  children  white,  but  there  is  not  a  good  reader  on  the  market  com- 
piled and  illustrated  expressly  for  colored  children.  The  need  for  it  is 
great  and  it  will  surely  come.  Why  should  colored  children  read  without 
ceasing  of  the  doings  of  their  white  neighbors,  or  never  see  their  own 
kind  presented  in  attractive  illustrations  in  the  pages  of  their  readers? 

In  arithmetic,  problems  to  illustrate  local  matters  must  be  intro- 
duced. The  yearly  accounts  at  the  "country  store,"  the  exact  amotmt 
of  which  not  even  the  storekeeper  knows,  much  less  the  purchaser;  the 
measuring  of  fields;  cotton  problems;  the  cost  of  waste  of  trees  by  girdling 
dnd  burning;  the  cost  of  buying  new  lumber  to  take  the  place  of  that 
Wasted  when  it  is  desirable  to  build;  loans  and  the  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest,  etc.,  must  all  be  called  to  the  attention  of  our  students. 

The  most  discouraging  difficulties  are  in  the  language  work  where 
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the  dialect,  and  the  inability  to  construct  sentences,  and  the  tendency  to 
inaccuracy  present  a  formidable  combination.  Courses  of  study  in 
singing  may  have  been  well  planned  for  white  schools  but  the  same  has 
not  been  done  for  colored  schools  so  as  to  develop  best  the  musical  ten- 
dencies of  the  negro. 

The  most  encouraging  results  of  the  fourteen  years'  work  of  the 
school  is  the  little  commtmity  of  independent  land  owners  that  has  sprung 
up.  The  neat  four-room  cottages  painted  outside  and  varnished  within » 
the  book  shelves  rather  small  but  good  beginnings,  the  occasional  weekly 
newspaper  used  as  it  was  intended  to  be.  are  all  indicative  of  the  larger 
community  that  must  come  eventually,  of  better  standards  of  living, 
and  of  higher  ideals  of  excellence  which  will  show  more  and  more  in  our 
academic  w^ork. 

Mabel  £.  Brown 
Bachelor's  Diploma.  Teachers  College,  1906. 

The  School  Children  of  Porto  Rico. — Teachers  College  has  at  least 
six  representatives  in  Porto  Rico  this  year.  Among  them  Miss  Mary 
Adaline  Lamb  and  Miss  Ada  Rose  Gallaher  are  critic  teachers  here  at 
the  Practice  School  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 

Conditions  on  the  Island  since  the  Americanization  are  more  inter- 
esting and  more  promising  than  ever  before  in  the  opportunities  for 
social  work  which  are  offered.  A  school  library  with  books  in  Bnglish 
only  is  popular  with  the  children  of  the  Practice  School.  The  school 
bank  teaches  thrift,  and  children  of  the  poorer  families  bring  their  savings 
more  regularly  than  those  who  are  more  prosperous.  In  the  Normal 
School  a  branch  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  has  been  organized  to 
support  a  tent  in  the  new,  open-air  hospital  down  by  the  shore.  The 
enthusiasm  for  the  American  bean  bag  among  the  little  children,  basket 
ball  among  the  Normal  School  girls  and  base  ball  and  track  athletics 
among  the  young  men  is  now  at  its  height.  Since  the  two  races  of  finest 
physique  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  in  the  Tropics,  there  is  hope  of 
developing  a  sturdy  people  here.  The  government  is  lending  its  aid 
in  stamping  out  tropical  anemia.  With  the  improved  conditions  in  diet 
and  housing  possible  under  the  new  regime  and  with  regular,  out-door 
exercise,  perhaps  even  these  frail  people  may  become  robust. 

In  school  work  proper  the  great  struggle  is  to  introduce  English. 
Children  can  speak  the  new  language  more  readily  than  adults  and  if  all 
the  children  were  in  schools  where  English  is  used,  the  Islanders  might 
soon  become  English-speaking.  But  the  public  schools  can  accommodate 
only  one  child  in  five  and  in  many  of  the  existing  schools,  work  is  carried 
on  in  Spanish,  so  the  date  when  the  entire  population  may  be  able  to 
read  and  write  in  either  language  is  still  remote.  The  greatest  need  is 
for  more  school  houses  so  that  all  children  of  school  age  may  attend.  It  , 
is  pathetic  to  see  how  eager  both  children  and  parents  are  for  education. 
They  come  to  the  school  house  daily  begging  for  places.  They  offer 
bring  their  own  chairs  and  buy  their  own  books,  if  they  may  be  allowe* 
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to  come  in  and  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  class.  The  edges,  however,  were 
long  since  pre-empted  and  the  new  applicants  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
must  be  turned  away  to  wait  until  September  in  the  hope  that  in  the 
annual  scramble  for  places,  a  chance  may  fall  to  them.  Those  who  are 
among  the  elect  appreciate  their  opportunity  and  work  with  so  much  zest 
that  we  teachers  find  otirselves  spoiled  for  teaching  in  the  States,  where 
compulsory  education  sends  the  tmwilling  child  to  school. 

Susan  D.  Huntington, 

Teachers  College,  190 1-2. 

Work  at  Louisiana  State  University. — This  University  of  Louisiana, 
was  fotmded  by  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  before  the  War,  and  fis  now 
located  in  buildings  constructed  by  the  Government  in  1839.  Here  for 
many  years  was  a  Spanish  fort,  and  on  these  grounds  was  the  home  of 
President  Zachary  Taylor.  The  campus  includes  over  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  situated  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  mile- wide  Father  of 
Waters. 

This  institution  has  recently  organized  four  new  departments:  Law, 
Medicine,  Dairying,  and  Education.  In  the  last  department,  there  are 
thirty-five  students  in  the  Freshman  year.  The  purpose  of  the  depart- 
ment is  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  the  high  school  work  of  thejstate. 
Beside  the  ordinary  courses  in  Education,  my  duties  carry  me  out  weekly 
to  Teachers  Monthly  Associations,  to  campaigns  for  special  taxes,  to 
rallies  for  concentration  of  country  schools,  or  for  the  organizationfof 
high  schools,  to  lectures  of  a  very  popular  sort  at  school  fairs  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money  to  build  a  school  house  or  start  a  library. 
This  year  the  state  spent  over  $350,000  in  new  school  buildings. 

Occasionally  I  go  to  the  week's  institutes  which  are  held  in  every 
parish,  and  last  year  I  lectured  at  the  fourteen  month-long  institutes 
or  normals,  besides  teaching  in  one  of  them  established  at  this  university 
for  those  of  high  school  training.  Again,  the  Agricultural  Commission 
has  meetings  for  the  farmers,  in  which  I  have  taken  considerable  part, 
and  of  course  in  the  spring  time,  the  numerous  high  schools  and  denomi- 
national schools  want  a  University  representative  to  come  arotmd. 

It  is  a  delight  to  find  so  many  Teachers  College  people  in  this  field, 
all  doing  good  work.  Mr.  Heckert,  the  newest  comer,  is  very  much 
liked  and  besides  trying  to  manage  class  work  is  skirmishing  over  the 
territory  somewhat  as  I  have  done,  and  for  the  same  reasons;  the  wish 
for  inspiration  and  aid  is  so  great.  A  straw  to  show  the  growth  of 
educational  sentiment  under  the  leadership  of  Supt.  Aswell  and  Prof. 
Keeny,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  state  will  need  800  more  teachers 
next  year  than  it  has  this  year. 

C.  J.  C.  Bennett. 
Ph.D.    Columbia   University   and 
Doctor's  Diploma.  Teachers  College,  1905. 

Department  of  Home  Economics  at  Ontario  Agricultural  College. — 
The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  is  situated  on  heights  about  a  mile 
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from  the  city  of  Guelph.  The  Ontario  Government  established  it  in 
1874  with  two  objects:  first,  to  train  young  men  in  the  science  and  art  of 
improved  htisbandry;  and  second,  to  conduct  experiments  and  publish 
the  results.  It  opened  with  an  ordinary  stone  farmhouse  as  the  main 
building,  and  in  the  early  years  faced  much  opposition  from  the  very 
class  it  was  intended  to  help.  For  thirty  years  it  has  grown  steadily  in 
favor  with  the  people  until  now  its  work  is  divided  among  departments 
whose  influence  profotmdly  affects  the  agricultural  practice  of  all  Canada 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  reaches  far  beyond,  since  its  students  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  until  now  the  Ontario  farmers  (40,000 
of  them  last  year)  run  annual  excursions  to  the  College  in  June  to  learn 
what  is  being  done  and  to  see  for  themselves  the  experiments  in  pTX>gre8t. 
In  1903  Sir  William  MacDonald  of  Montreal,  offered  to  add  two  new 
buildings  to  the  College  provided  the  Government  would  maintain  them 
and  devote  them  largely  to  the  education  of  Canadian  women  for  home 
life.  The  offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  nearly  Saoo.ooo  was  expended 
upon  Macdonald  Institute  a  well  equipped  instruction  building  and 
Macdonald  Hall,  a  fine  women's  dormitory.  The  Home  Bconomics 
work  was  begun  in  1903  but  it  was  1904  before  the  buildings  were  com- 
pleted and  handed  over. 

Macdonald  Hall  is  a  charming  place  with  its  bright  rooms,  wide  cor- 
ridors and  spacious  gymnasium,  which  sees  many  frolics  as  well  as  drills. 
The  Superintendent  succeeds  in  making  it  homeUke  in  spite  of  its  siie, 
and  the  girls  enjoy  life  there.  Macdonald  Institute  has  a  very  complete 
equipment  for  lecture  and  practical  work  in  domestic  science  and  sewing 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  resources  of  the  Chemical,  Bacteriological, 
Biological,  Horticultural,  Poultry,  Dairy,  and  Manual  Training  depart- 
ments of  the  College,  each  of  which  carries  on  special  classes  for  the  Home 
Economics  students.  A  director  and  six  instructors  and  one  or  two 
special  lecturers  make  up  the  staff  of  this  department.  Teachers  College 
Alumni  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  one  member  is  a  woman 
physician,  and  four  of  them  are  old  Teachers  College  students. 

Two  branches  of  Home  Economics  work  are  carried  on, — the  jm)- 
fessional  and  the  non-professional  or  Homemaker.  The  professional  is 
again  divided  into  the  Normal  and  the  Housekeeper  Courses.  The 
Normal  course  in  domestic  science  is  the  outgrowth  and  continuation  of 
the  work  begtm  by  Mrs.  Hoodless  in*  the  Ontario  Normal  School  of 
Domestic  Science  and  Art,  in  Hamilton.  The  Hamilton  school  was  closed 
in  1903  and  its  students  and  staff  transferred  to  the  more  satisfactory 
surroundings  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  The  course  is  open  to 
women  with  Junior  Leaving  or  Jtmior  Matriculation  standing  and  con- 
tinues two  years.  The  professional  Housekeeper — also  a  two  3rear 
course — is  the  outcome  of  a  demand  for  trained  women  to  control  the 
housekeeping  of  large  institutions.  It  is  open  only  to  mature  women. 
The  homemaker  work  is  divided  into  a  one  year  course  and*  a  short  couise ' 
thrice  repeated  each  year.  The  longer  course  is  open  to  anyone  over 
seventeen  with  high  school  entrance  standing,  and  the  shorter  one  to  those 
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who  have  had  common  school  training.  Both  include  a  goodly  amount  of 
cookery,  laundry,  sewing,  housework,  and  allied  subjects,  and  are  meant 
chiefly  for  young  women  with  little  or  no  experience  in  household  afEairs. 
The  longer  course  includes  a  week  of  actual  housekeeping  practice,  when 
the  student  has  to  do  all  the  work  of  a  small  apartment  occupied  by  two 
people;  and  the  experience  proves  of  great  value. 

The  original  object  of  the  college, — to  train  young  men  in  the  science 
and  art  of  improved  husbandry,  which  has  been  steadily  adhered  to, 
has  in  the  homemaker  work  of  the  Institute  been  adapted  to  the  girls' 
business  of  homework.  The  donor  of  these  buildings  expressed  the  wish 
that  his  gift  should  be  a  means  of  training  the  minds  and  hands  of  young 
women  to  those  forms  of  ability  which  in  after  life  may  be  applied  to  home 
making.  The  older  departments  welcomed  the  new  woman's  work 
warmly,  and  each  stands  ready  to  help  it  in  every  way  possible.  If  it 
can  in  the  next  thirty  years  do  for  the  daughters  of  the  country  what  they 
are  doing  for  the  farmers  and  their  sons.  Sir  William  Macdonald  will 
consider  his  gift  well  bestowed. 

M.  U.  Watson, 
Teachers  College,  Z89S-Z900. 
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MYERS 

Myers's  histories  are  among  the  few  American  text-books  which  commamd^ 
the  enthusiastic  api>roval  of  both  secondary  teachers  and  university  profeft— 
sors.     Recent  revisions  have  materially  enhanced  their  value. 

Myers's  General  History  (Ferited)*  A  thorough  revision  of  a  bool^ 
which  has  been  a  favorite  in  the  schools  of  the  country  for  more  than  fif-» 
teen  years.  It  includes  all  the  latest  important  results  of  discovery  anc} 
scholarly  research  in  the  different  historical  fields  and  periods. 

Myers's  Ancient  History  (Reriged).  A  remarkable  example  of  the 
reconstruction  of  a  popular  book  which  has  immensely  enhanced  its  value 
in  point  of  scholarship  without  diminishing  its  original  attractiveness  as  a 
narrarive. 

(TKese  t-^ro  IsooKs  *re  l««\ie<l  In  botK  on«-vol\iine  *ndl 

t'w^o-volume  editions.) 

Medieeval  and  Modem  History   {RerUed),     An  up-to-date,   attrac- 
tive, and  valuable  history  of  this  most  interesting  period. 

ROBINSON 

Robinson's  History  of  "Westem  Europe.  Readable  and  interest- 
ing from  beginning  to  end,  this  history  is  also  scholarly  and  stimulating. 
**  To  have  treated  so  large  a  subject  with  so  much  freshness,  clearness, 
fairness,  and  sense  of  proportion,  is  to  have  achieved  an  unusual  success." 
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NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH 

SKetoric  and  Cn|(lisK  Composition 

By  GsosGB  R.  Carpsntbr,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composirion  in  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City.    lamo.  Cloth.    XTiii+43a  Paiges.     Sx.oo,  net. 

This  volume  is  a  careful  revision,  with  many  changes,  corrections,  and  additions,  of  Profcator 
Carpenter's  well-known  **  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition/*  It  contains  all  the 
material  necessary  for  secondary  school  work  in  this  subject. 

£n|(lisK  Grammar 

By  Gborcs  R.  Caspbntsr.     xamo.     Cloth,     zv+313  pa^es.     75  cents,  net. 

A  complete  revision  of  **  Principles  of  English  Grammar.**  The  present  volume  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  ot  first  year  hi^  school  pupils. 

Exposition   in  Class-room  Practice 

By  Tkbodorb  C.   Mitchill,  Boys*  High  School,  Brooklyn,  and  Gborgs  R.  CARpmrsB. 
lamo.    Cloth.     1x4-373  P^K^*     70  cents,  net. 
This  bock  covers  in  detail  all  the  forms  of  exposition  actually  carried  on  in  secondary  school  work. 

Elementary  £n|(lisK  Composition 

By  TuLBY  Francis  Huntington,     xamo.     Cloth,     xxii-l-357  pages.     50  cents,  net. 

Designed  for  use  in  the  highest  grammar  nrades  and  the  lower  high  school  grades.  Habits 
rather  than  rules  of  writing  is  the  keynote  of  the  book.  Effort  is  constantly  made  to  bring  out  the 
student's  individuality  anoto  secure  personality  in  his  written  work. 

Elementary  Composition 

By  DoROTHBA  F.  Canfibld,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Horace  Mann  Schools,  and  Gborgb 

R.  Carpbntbr.     xamo.     Cloth.     xvi-f-a74  pages.     50  cents,  net. 

The  material  in  this  book  is  well  arranged,  well  graded,  and  admirably  adapted  for  tne  I& 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

THE  HACMILLAN  COMPANY 

ifSZS,.        M-6*  Fitth  Avenae.  Kew  York    ^'i-?i^^ 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Just  Published 
Education  in  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance,  1400-1600  $1.50 

Bj  WI1.LIAM  H.  WOODWARD,  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  lyiverpool. 

A  Method  of  Teaching  Chemistry  in  Schools  $1.00 

By  A.  M.  HUGHES  and  R.  STERN. 

The  Teaching  of  Modem  Foreign  Languages  and  The 

Training  of  Teachers  $  .60 

Third  Revised  Edition. 

Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education  $1.00 

By  JOHN  I.OCKE.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  M.A. 

Milton's  Tractate  on  Education  $  .50 

Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  OSCAR  BROWNING,  M.A. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  $1.00 

By  REV.  EDWARD  THRING,  M.A. 

Soman  Education  $  .60 

By  A.  B.  WILKINS,  Litt.D. 
Catalogue  mmnt  upon  rmqumMt, 
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OVERTON  AND  HILL'S 

NATURE  STUDY 

40  Cents 

This  book  is  designed  to  furnish  a  year's  work  in  nature  study  for  pupils 
from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age.  The  subjects  taken  up  include  the  bouse 
fly,  mosquito,  butterfly,  moths,  mushrooms,  dandelion,  spider  webs,  golden- 
rod,  golden-rod  gall,  burdock,  nest  of  a  paper  wasp,  nest  of  a  mud  wasp, 
bird's  nest,  tree  trunk,  cocoons,  ice,  snowfiake,  frost,  pine  tree,  pine  leaves, 
pine  cone,  apple  branch,  apple  fruit  spur,  earthworm,  onion,  maple  seed, 
sprouting  bean,  maple  bud,  tadpole,  water  strider,  duckweed,  apple  blossom, 
oak  apple,  and  clothes  moth.  These  are  arranged  in  the  order  otthe  seasons, 
beginning  with  fall,  but  suggestions  are  given  lor  studying  many  of  the  speci- 
mens throughout  their  entire  life  histories. 

These  lessons  throw  light  on  unfamiliar  sides  of  familiar  things  and 
afford  a  basis  for  future  scientific  studies,  especially  along  biological  lines. 
They  are  correlated  with  drawing  and  language  in  such  a  way  that  sketching 
and  composition  writing  may  lead  to  closer  observation  of  specimens,  and  that 
nature  study  may  afford  interesting  and  inspiring  subjects  for  expression  with 
pencil  and  pen.  The  cuts,  with  which  the  book  is  plentifully  supplied,  are  for 
the  most  part  reproductions  of  photographs  by  the  author. 

Throughout  the  book  laboratory  methods  are  outlined.  Each  lesson  is 
divided  into  two  parts  :  first,  observing,  sketching,  and  describing  a  specimen 
that  is  examined  m  the  schoolroom  ;  and  second,  supplementary  work  which 
is  intended  to  explain  the  meaning  of  what  is  observed,  and  to  continue  the 
observation  by  making  use  of  additional  specimens  which  the  pupil  finds  at 
home,  or  on  walks,  or  on  pleasure  trips. 
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T^?  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  'H^^^SS^y^ 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  tetdien 
to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools,  and  families. 

Advises  parents  about  schools.  WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mananr 


TWO  NEW  STORY  BOOKS! 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Clara  M.  Lewis 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR  is  one  of  the  most  noUble  books  for  children 
that  have  recently  been  published. 

Appropriately  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth. 

Price,  postpaid,  $L50 

A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY  BOOK 

By  Jane  L.  Hoxie 

MISS  SUSAN  E.  BLOW  says :  I  know  no  equally  simple,  varied  and  interesting 
collection  of  stories  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  and  1 
earnestly  hope  that  A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY  BOOK  may  rapidly 
win  the  popularity  it  merits. 

Price,  postpaid.  Fifty  Cents 

Send  for  Kindergarten  Review  Premium  Circular. 

niLTON   BRADLEY  COMPANY 

New  York         Boston         Philadelphia         Atlanta         San  Francisco 


THE  NATURE-STUDY  REVIEW 

DEVOTED  TO  ALL  PHASES  OP  NATURE-STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS 

525  West  i20th  Street,  New  York 

!t  is  the  only  journal  devoted  to  nature-study  and  aiming  to  bring 
together  the  best  and  latest  ideas  on  this  phase  of  elementary  scientific 
education. 

It  is  conducted  by  an  editorial  Committee  of  five  members,  repre- 
senting agriculture,  biology,  geography,  and  physical  science. 

$1.00  per  year;    15  cents  per  copy;  trial  subscription  for  fdor  mooths 

30  cents. 
A  table  of  contents  of  numbers  already  published  will  be  sent  on  application.         I 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    EDUCATION 

Teachers  College  Series 


Teachers  College  issues  at  irregular  intervals  a  series  of  con- 
tributions on  educational  subjects.  This  series  continues  the 
educational  numbers  of  the  Columbia  University  Contributions 
to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education.  Any  number  in 
either  series  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

Teachers  College, 
Coltimbia  University,  New  York  City. 


The  following  numbers  are  announced : 

Vo.  X  Normal  School  Education  and  Efficiency  in  Teaching.  Junius  Latbrof 
Mbriam,  Ph.D.     152  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $  z.50,  n4i. 

Vo.  2  School  Funds  and  their  Apportionment  Ellwood  P.  Cubbbrlbt,  Ph.D. 
355  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $9.oo»  n€t. 

Vo.  3  The  Rise  of  Local  School  Supervision  in  Massachusetts.  Hbnrt 
SuzsALLO,  Ph.D.     Z54  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.50,  tut, 

Vo.  4  The  Educational  Theories  of  Herbart  and  FroebeL  John  Angus  Mac- 
Vannbl,  Ph.D.     ZZ4  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.00,  n€i. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbob  Rbcord,  September,  1905 

Mo.  5  City  School  Expenditures.  Gborob  Drayton  Stratbr,  Ph.D.  Z03 
pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $z.oo,  n4i. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbob  Rbcord,  May,  1905. 

Mo.  6  Some  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education  in  American  Cities.  Edward 
C.  Eluott,  Ph.D.     zox  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound.  $1.00. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbob  Rbcord,  November,  1905  • 

Mo.  7.  The  Public  Primary  School  System  of  France,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Training  of  Teachers.  Frbdbrick  Brnbst  Parrinoton,  Ph.D.  30s 
pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $2.50,  net. 

Mo.  8.  A  History  of  Sixteenth  Century  Arithmetic.  Lambbrt  L.  Jackson, 
Ph.D.     261  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound.  $3.00  net. 

Mo.  9  A  History  of  Conunon  School  Funds  in  the  United  States.  Plbtchbr 
Harpbr  Swirr,  Ph.D.    In  preparation. 

Ho.  zo.  The  College  Curriculum  in  the  United  States.    Louis  Franklin  Snow 
Ph.D.    In  preparation. 

la  zz.  The  Seven  liberal  Arts.  A  study  in  Mediaeval  Culture.  Paul 
Abblson.  Ph.D.     Z50  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.50,  net. 
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Colnmbta  tEnitnersttg  Qttaytcdg 

The  Quarterly  is  issued  by  the  Columbia  University  Press,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
alumni,  officers,  and  friends  of  Columbia. 

The  magazine  aims  to  represent  faithfully  all  the  varied  interests 
of  the  University.  It  publishes  historical  and  biographical  articles  of 
interest  to  Columbia  men,  shows  the  development  of  the  institution 
in  every  direction,  records  all  official  action,  describes  the  work  of 
teachers  and  students  in  the  various  departments,  reports  the  more 
important  incidents  of  undergraduate  life,  notes  the  successes  of 
alumni  in  all  fields  of  activity,  and  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  University  problems. 

The  Quarterly  is  issued  in  December,  March,  June,  and  Sep- 
tember, each  volume  beginning  with  the  December  number. 

Annual  Sobscription,  $1.00       Single  Number,  30  Cents 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Quarterly,  at  Lancaster,  Pa,  or  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.  Subscriptions  may  also  be  entered  and  single  num- 
bers purchased  on  the  University  grounds,  at  the  University  Press 
Bookstore,  West  Hall  and  in  Room,  109,  Library. 


THE  JOURNAL 
OF  GEOGRAPHY 

An  Illtistrated  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Teachers 
of  Geography  in  Elementary^  Secondary,  and  in  Normal  Schools 

Edited  and  PubUshed  by  RICHARD  ELWOOD  DODGE 

Professor  of  Geography,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City 

Tm  Journal  stands  for  progress  in  geography  teaching,  and  its  field  includes  aUgndM^ 
woik.  Teachers,  from  the  Elementary  School  to  the  University,  find  The  JouufAL  iLnflitii* 
dlq>eiiiable,  if  they  woald  keep  in  touch  with  that  which  is  best  in  geography  teachiag. 

Every  school  library  in  the  country  should  contain  The  Journal  of  Geographt,  feritii> 
reference  volume  of  continued  and  increasing  usefulness,  and  many  of  the  articles  may  be  ^ 
for  supplementary  work.  Many  of  the  subjects  treated  in  The  Journal  are  not  avaibblii* 
any  other  form. 

f  1*50  a  year  (10  numbers).  Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  number.  Send  for  t  M^ 
pie  copy,  or  remit  twenty-five  cents  for  a  three-months'  trial  subscription  to 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Tbachus  CouAoi,  lAvN  XovK.  Cvn 


The  Plant  World 


SiMttaVMi 


IS  AN 

=  Illustrated  Monthly  Hagazine^^ 

devoted  !• 
Popular  Botany  In  the  Best  and  Widest  Sense 


is  the  purpose  of  the  PLANT  WORLD  to  summarize  the  im- 
it  residts  of  current  botanical  investigation,  and  to  publish 
matter  of  interest  to  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  botany. 
»ding  articles  are  by  leaders  of  botanical  thought.  Teachers 
udents  alike  will  find  the  PLANT  WORLD  interesting  and 
lating. 

■mpla  Copy  send  ac.  stamp,  addressing 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  Teachers  Coilece, 

ColumbU  University,  New  York  CHy 
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Bblication  Bareau, 
ACBEBS  COUEGE, 
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New  York 


Cdumlna  Universiti? 
in  tbe  Citi?  of  Dew  porft 

CoIumUa  Uflimity  iactodes  both  a  college  and  a  muTcnity  in  the  atvkt  mhi 
•C  the  words.  The  oollefe  ii  Columbia  College,  founded  in  1754  aa  Kinf't  (Mtgk 
Tha  ViArtnitf  oonaista  ot  the  Facaltiea  of  Law,  Medicine,  Philosophy,  Political  Sckam^ 
Pus  Science,  and  Applied  Science. 

The  point  of  contact  between  the  college  and  the  nniyersity  is  the  senior  yen 
•C  the  college^  dnring  which  year  students  in  the  college  porsoe  their  stodics,  witfc 
the  consent  of  the  college  faculty,  under  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the  nninnity. 

Barnard  College,  a  college  for  women,  is  financially  a  separate  corporation;  bA, 
odBCationally,  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  Columbia  UniTersity. 

Teachers  College,  a  professional  school  for  teachers,  is  also,  financially,  a  sef- 
anta  corporation ;  and  also,  educationally,  a  part  of  the  system  of  Columbia  Unirexiitj. 

Xach  college  and  school  is  under  the  charge  of  its  own  faculty,  except  that  tbi 
Schools  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Architecture  are  all  under  the  chir|i 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

For  the  care  and  adTancement  of  the  general  interests  of  the  uniTersity  edsn- 
tional  system,  as  a  whole,  a  Council  has  been  established,  which  is  representatin  if 
all  the  corporaUons  concerned. 


I.    THE  COLLEGES. 

Columbia  College  offers  for  men  a  course 
of  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  college  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  pass  an  examination  on  pre- 
scribed subjects,  the  particulars  concerning 
which  may  be  found  in  the  annual  Circular 
of  Information. 

Barnard  College,  founded  in  1889.  offers 
for  women  a  course  of  four  years,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  college  must  be 
at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  pass  an 
examination  on  preset  ibed  subjects,  the 
psrticulars  concerning  which  may  be  fotmd 
m  the  snnual  Circular  of  Information. 

n.    THE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  a  technical  sense,  the  Faculties  of  Law, 
Medicine,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Pure  Science,  and  Applied  Science,  taken 
together  constitute  the  university.  These 
fsculties  offer  advanced  courses  of  study 
and  investigtition,  respectively,  in  (a)  pri- 
vate or  municipal  law,  (b)  medicine,  (c) 
philosophy,  philologv,  ana  letters,  (d)  his- 
tory^ economics,  and  i)ublic  law,  (e)  mathe- 
matics snd  natural  science,  and  (/)  applied 
science.  Courses  of  study  under  all  of 
these  faculties  are  open  to  members  of  the 
senior  class  in  Columbia  College.  Certain 
courses  under  the  non-professional  faculties 
are  open  to  women  who  have  taken  the  first 
degree.  These  courses  lead,  through  the 
Bschelor's  degree,  to  the  university  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Tbe  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  also  con- 
ferred tor  advanced  work  in  law  done  under 
the  Fsculties  of  I^w  and  Political  Science 
together. 

111.    THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Fncnlties  of  Law,  Mc«licine.  and  Ap- 

rlied  Science  conduct  respectively  the  pro- 
•ssional    schools    of    Law.    Medicine,    and 
Mints,  Chemistry,   Engineering,  and  Archi- 


tecture, to  which  students  are  admitted  u 
candidates  for  professional  degrees  on  tenn 
prescribed  by  the  faculties  concerned.  Tbe 
faculty  of  Teachers  College  conducts  prefet* 
sional  courses  for  teachers,  that  lead  to  1 
diploma  of  the  university. 

1.  The  School  op  Law,  established  ii 
1858,  offers  a  course  of  three  years,  in  tk 
principles  and  practice  of  private  and  mMt 
law,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  d 
Laws. 

2.  The  Collxge  of  Physicians  ah 
Surgeons,  founded  in  1807,  offers  a  cooni 
of  four  years,  in  the  principles  and  practiei 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  leading  to  tbe  it- 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

3.  The  School  of  Mines,  established  ii 
1864,  offers  courses  of  study,  each  of  fotf 
years,  leading  to  a  professional  degree  ii 
mining  engineering  and  in  metallurgy. 

4.  The  Schools  of  Chbmistsv,  Engi- 
neering, and  Architecture,  set  off  inm 
the  School  of  Mines  in  1896,  offer  respcd* 
ively,  courses  of  study,  each  of  four  yeui^ 
leading  to  an  appropriate  professional  de* 
gree,  in  analytical  and  applied  chemistrjr;  is 
civil,  sanitary,  electrical,  snd  mechanical  cs- 
gineering;  and  in  architecture. 

5.  Teachers  College,  founded  in  i^ 
and  chartered  in  1880,  was  included  in  tki 
university  in  1898.  it  offers  the  follo*iB| 
courses  of  study :  (a)  graduate  courses  lett- 
ing to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  dipl(M 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  College; 
(b)  professional  courses,  each  of  two  yctfti 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  s  diploma  for  Sc^ 
ondary  Teaching,  Elementary  Teacbiif 
Kindergarten,  Domestic  Art,  ^°*^ 
Science,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and  Misw 
Training;  (c)  a  collegiate  course  of  ts« 
years,  which,  if  followed  by  s  two-yflj 
professional  course,  leads  to  the  degree  » 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Certain  of  its  c<"^ 
may  be  taken,  without  extra  charge,  tf 
students  of  the  university  in  partial  fw^ 
ment  of  the  requirements  for  the  dcgretf 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Master  of  Arts,  •>* 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  LLD, 

Ptftidest 


Dolumbia  TOnivetsitig  Ertension  SigUabi 

Syllabi*of  various  courses  of  instruction  have  been  issued  or  are  in  the 
press.  These  syllabi  contain  outlines  of  study,  bibliographies,  and  refer- 
ences, and  ftmiish  S)rstematic  gtiides  for  the  private  student,  reading 
circles,  and  classes  of  instruction.  They  are  published  in  two  series: 
Sbribs  a  contains  syllabi  of  College  courses  or  integral  parts  of  College 
couises;  Series  B  contains  syllabi  of  short  courses  of  public  lectures, 
usually  of  six  lectures. 

SERIES  A 

A,  No.  z       Shakspere — By  Professor  F.  H.  Sykes 

A,  No.  a       Old  Testament  Literature — By  Dr.  R.  M.  Hodge 

A,  No.  3       American  Literature — General  Survey — By  Mr.  Clyde  Furst 

M.A. 
A,  No.  4      Architecture — Renaissance  and  Modern — By  Professor  A.  D. 

F.  Hamlin 
A,  No.  5       English  Language  and  Grammar— By  Dr.  G.  P.  Krapp 
A|  No.  6       History  of  English  Literature — Nineteenth  Century — By  Pro- 
fessor r.  H.  Sykes 
A,  No.  7       American  Literature — Representative  Authors — By  Mr.  Clyde 

FuRST,  M.A. 
A,  No.  8       Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  English  in  the  Elementary 

Schools — By  Professor  F.  T.  Baker 
A,  No.  9       Development  of  Instrumental  Music — By  Mr.  Thomas  Whit- 
ney Surette 
A,  No.  xo    Architecture — Ancient,  Mediceval,  and  Oriental — By  Professor 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 
A,  No.  zz     English    Composition — By    Professor    Herbert    Vaughan 

Abbott 
A,  No.  za     The  Philosophy  of  Education — By   Professor  John   Angus 

MacVannel.     (Double  number,  20  cents.) 
A,  No.  Z3     Study  of  Music  in  Schools — By  Professor  C.  H.  Farnsworth 
A,  No.  Z4    History  of  England — to   Tudor  Age — By   Dr.   C.   A.  Beard 
A,  No.  z5     History  of  England — from  James  /.  to  the  Present — By   Dr.  C. 

A.  Beard 
Af  No.  z6.     General  Geography — By  Professor  R.  E.  Dodge 
A)  No.  Z7.     History  ana  Principles  of  Education — By   Professor  Paul 

Monroe 
Af  No.  z8.     School  Administration — By  Professor  S.  T.  Dutton 
A,  No.  ZQ.     Modem  European  History — Bv  Dr.  C  A.  Beard 
A,  No.  ao.     Theory  and    Practice  of   Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools-^ 

By  Dr.  G.  D.  Straybr 

SERIES  B 

By  No.  z       The  Solar  System — By  Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell 

B|  No.  a       The  French  Revolution — By  Professor  J.  T.  Shot  well 

By  No.  3       The  Vegetation  of  the  Earth — By  Professor  F.  E.  Lloyd 

B,  No.  4       Climate  and  Mankind — By  Professor  R.  E.  Dodge 

B,  No.  5       Metallurgy — By  Professor  Bradley  Stoughton,  and  Drs.  M. 

N.  BoLLES  and  Wm.  Campbell 
By  No.  6       The  Greatest  American  Writers — By  Mr.  Clyde  Furst,  M.A. 
B,  No.  7       The  Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages — By  Professor  A.  D.  F. 

Hamlin 
By  No.  8       Fundamental  Problems  of  Human  Nature — By  Professor  E.  L. 

Thorndike 

t  B,  No.  9       Shakspere — By  Professor  F.  H.  Sykes 
B,  No.  zo     Representative  German  Authors — By  Professor  R.  Tombo,  Jr. 
ByNo.  zz     Organic    Evolution — By    Professor    H.    E.    Crampton 
B,  No.  za     Spanish  America — By  Professor  W.  R.  Shepherd 

tB,  No.  Z3     Representative   German   Dramas — By    Dr.    W.    Braun 
By  No.  Z4     The  Expansion  of  the  United  States — By  Dr.  C.  A.  Beard 

tByNo.  Z5     The    Life  of    Primitive  Peoples — By  Dr.  Clark  Wisslbr 
By  No.  zo    Industrialism  and  Democracy — By  Dr.  C.  A.  Beard 
By  No.  Z7    Great  Masters  of  Music — By  Mr.  D.  G.  Mason 
By  No.  z8    The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel — By  Professor  Bradley 

Stoughton 
By  No.  zg.     The  History  of  American  Poetry — ^By  Ptoiesaot  C  "ft.. ^5  k^^ 

(flW  VltSPARATJOS,) 

^^P^J^  ^^  P^^  ^^Py*  except  where  otherwise  stated.  Kddte8s\  '^^- 
teoMum  Teaching,  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University  ^'t^ew^Iotk.CXVf- 


Z^acberd  College 
Columbia  Tllniverditi^ 


TMClien  College  it  the  profeetional  ichool  of  ColmnbiA  Unirerilty  for  tl 
of  education  and  the  training  of  teachera.  The  pnrpoee  of  the  College  ia  i 
opportnnity,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  for  the  training  of  teaeheia  of  bo 
for  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  ochoola,  of  spedaliata  in  Tariow  biai 
edMol  work,  and  of  principals,  snperrieors,  and  snperintendenta  of  echoola. 

The  College  offers  56  courses  in  Education,  including  6  courses  on  the 
and  Principles  of  Education,  4  courses  on  Educational  Administration,  7  eon 

Educational  Psychology,  and  25  courses  on  the  theory  and 
Coursas  of  teaching  Biology,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Engli 

of  Arts,  French,  Geography,  German,  Greek,  History,  Kindi 

Xnatruotion  Latin,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Sdc 

Physical  Education.  Other  courses  of  instruction  supple 
to  those  above  are  as  follows:  Biology,  6  courses;  Domestic  Art,  5  courses;  I 
Science,  10  courses;  English,  6  courses;  Fine  Arts,  14  courses;  French,  3  < 
German,  2  courses ;  Geography,  4  courses ;  History,  4  courses ;  Kindergarten,  4 1 
Manual  Training,  9  courses;  Mathematics,  3  courses;  Music,  5  courses;  '. 
Science,  4  courses,  and  Physical  Education,  6  courses.  Qualified  students  of  1 
G>llege  may  also  pursue  University  courses  in  History,  Language  and  Lit 
Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Ethics,  Anthropology 

Economics  and  Social  Science.  Teachers  College  mainta 
Teachers  schools  of  observation  and  practice:  one,  the  Horace  Mann 

College  the  other  known  as  the  Speyer  School.    The  Horace  Mann 

Bohoola  comprises  three  departments  —  a  kindergarten  for  children  < 

to  six  years  of  age,  an  elementary  school  of  eight  gradei 
high  school  of  four  grades.  The  Speyer  School  consists  of  a  kindergarten,  ele 
school,  and  special  classes  in  sewing,  cooking  and  manual  training. 

Courses  of  Study  are  as  follows:  (i)  A  two-year  C 
Courses  Course  which  if  followed  by  a  two-year  professional  conr 

of  to  the  degree  of  B.S. ;    (2)   Two-year  professional  conre 

Btndy  ing  to  the  Bachelor's  diploma  in    (a)    Secondary  Teachii 

Elementary  Teaching,  (c)  Kindergarten,  (d)  Domestic  I 
Domestic  Science,  (f)  I^ne  Arts,  (g)  Music,  (h)  Manual  Training,  and  (k)  ! 
Education;  (3)  Graduate  courses  of  one  and  two  years,  respectively,  lea<fin| 
Master's  and  Doctor's  diplomas  in  the  several  departments  of  the  College.  2 
holding  the  degree  of  B.S.  or  A.B.  may  become  candidates  for  A.M.  and  Ph 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows:  (i)  To 
Admission  legiate  Course  —  completion  of  a  high-school  course;   (a] 

Beqnlre-  two-year  courses  —  (a,  b,  c,  and  k  above)  completion  of  the  C 

ments  Course  or  its  equivalent  in  an  approved  college  or  gradnati 

an  approved  normal  school;  (d,  e,  f,  g,  h)  same  as  for  (a) 
or  two  years  of  technical  training  or  experience  in  teaching;  (3)  to  the  graduate 
—  college  graduation  or  its  equivalent 

F  u      ahi  Tuition  in  graduate  courses  and  courses  leading  to  a  degn 

.  ^     ^'  in  other  courses,  $ioa    The  faculty  annually  awards  5  Fd 

Soholsrahl  ^^  ^^°  ^*^^'  '  Scholarship  of  $400,  12  Scholarshipa  of  |l 

"  and  4  Scholarships  of  $75  each. 

For  circulars  and  information,  address  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELU  LLD^ 


TeacKers  College  Record 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUMB  I— zgoo 
Th€  History  and  Function  of  Teachers  CoUeg^, — ^Papen  by  Dban  Rvt- 
8BLL  and  £x-Prbsidbnt  Hbrvbt.     (Out  of  Print. ) 
irch       Nature  Studv. 
ly  English.     (Out  of  print.) 

Syllabi  of  Education  Courses. — ^Prbsidbnt  Butlbr,  Dban    Russbll 
r  and  Propbssors  Monrob  and  Dutton. 

?«nber  Hand  Work.     (Out  of  print.) 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUMB  n — zgoz 
Biology  in  the  Horace  Mann  High  School. — ^Frofbssors  Llotd  and 

BIGBLOW. 

Geography  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. — ^Profbssor   Dodob  and  Miss 

KiRCHWBT. 

Child  Study. — Sources  of  Material  and  Syllabi  of  College  Courses.'^'PRO' 

PBSSOR  ThORNDIKB. 

Syllabi  of  Courses  in  Elementary  and  Applied  Psychology. — ^Profbssor 
r  Thorndikb. 

rembor  Manual  Training.     (Out  of  print.) 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  m — zoos 
Horace  Mann  School:  Dedication  Number. — ^Papers  by  Prbsidbnt 
Oilman,     Propbssor     Dutton    and   others,    on    PresenUDay 
Problems  in  Education.     (Out  of  print^ 
Chemistry  and  Physics  in   the   Horace  Mann   High  SchooL^^m^ 
FBssoR  WooDHULL.     (Out  of  Print.) 
d  4       Helps  for  the  Teaching  of  Casar. — ^Propbssor  Lodob  and  Mbssrs. 
teflibsr  HuBBBLL  and  Littlb. 

The Speyer  School.    Part  I.: Its  History  and  Purpose. — Dban  Russbll. 
r  Propbssor  McMurrt  and  Mr.  Burks. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  IV— Z903 
The  Speyer  School.    Part  II :  Its  Curriculum  and  its  Relation  to  Teachers 

Coliege. — Propbssor  McMurrt  and  Mr.  Burks. 
Mathematics   in    the   Elementary   School. — ^Profbssors    Smith    and 

McMurrt.     (Out  of  print.) 
New   Methods   of   Teaching  Modem  Languages. — Doctor  Lbopold 
Bahlsbn. 
t«mber  University  Extension. — ^Propbssor  Stkbs. 

The  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  the  Kindergarten. — Dban  Russbll 
r  and  Propbssors  Thorndikb  and  MacVannbl. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  V— Z904 
ntary     Music  in  the  Schools. — Propbssor  Farnsworth  and  Miss  Hofbr. 

The  Curriculum  of  the  Elementary  School. — Propbssors  Dutton,  Pbar- 

SON,  Richards,  Wood  and  Woodhull. 
Experimental  Work  in  Elementary  Schools. — ^Profbssor  McMurrt  and 

others. 
Syllabi  of  Education  and  English  Courses. — ^Pbofbssors  MacVannbl. 
r  Abbott,  Bakbr  and  Stkbs. 

Kindergarten  Education. — ^Propbssor  Runtan,  Miss  O'Gradt  and 
r  MissMills. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  VI — Z905 
mary    Educational  Psychology. — Propbssors  Ellis  and  Thorndikb. 

School  Hygiene. — Propbssors  Wood  and  Kinnb,  and  Doctors  Jacobz. 
Wbbks  and  Kbrlbt. 
ly  City  School  Expenditures. — Dr.  Stratbr.     (Out  of  Print.)      Reissued 

as  No.  J  Teachers  College  O^ntributions  to  Education,  price  75c. 
The    Educattonal    Theories    of    Herbart    and    Froebel. — ^Profbssor 
r  MacVannbl.     (Out  of  print.)     Reissued  as  No.  4  Teachers  Col- 

lege Contributions  to  Education  price  75c. 
Some  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education  in  American  Cities. — Profbs- 
r  SOR  Elliott.     (Out  of  Print.)     Reissued  as  No.  6  Teachers  Ool« 

lege  Contribution  to  Education,  price  $z.oo,  cloth  bound. 


TeacKers  College  Record— Continued 

CONTEHTS  OF  VOLUME  VIL—1906 
Ho.  z  jAiiaary     EUnuntary  School  Cunieulum  First  Gradb.    (Out  of  print.)     RMUNd 

Price  50c. 
Ho.  a  March       SecondarySchool Curriculum     Part  On€.    Language,  History^  Maik^ 

tnatics. 
No.  3  May  Secondary  School  Curriculum,    Part  Two.    Scienew  and  AtU 

Ho.  4  September  EUmenlary  School  Curriculum,    Second  and  Third  Grades,     (Oat  oC 

Print.)     Reissued.     Price  50c. 
Ho.  5  November  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  English.    Grammar. 

CO]fT£!fTS  OF  VOLUME  VHI— 1907 
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September,  1907. 
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cation, Interest,  Nature  of  the  Recitation,  Correlation,  Nature 
of  the  Child,  and  School  Life.  This  article  is,  therefore,  an 
introduction  to  this  series,  but  is  not  reprinted  in  this  number. 
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LITERATUBE 

Gradb  VI 

No  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary 
School  receives  more  attention,  from  the  first  grade  through 
the  seventh,  than  that  variously  called  "reading"  and  "litera- 
ture." This  aeems  right  and  natural  to  both  pupils  and  teacher. 
The  children  regard  reading  as  the  open  sesame,  not  only  to  the 
stories  in  which  they  delight,  but  also  to  a  great  variety  of 
useful  information.  The  teacher  sees  in  it  something  more 
than  this:  in  her  eyes  it  is  her  strongest  ally  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  education.  By  its  aid  she  hopes  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  that  true  culture  which  the  study  of  literature  pre-eminently 
pves — the  broadening  of  the  mind,  the  development  of  the 
sympathies,  the  establishment  of  high  ideals. 

If  the  influence  of  literature  is  so  potent,  it  is  obviously  our 
duty  to  give  our  children,  as  early  as  possible,  the  means  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  good  books,  and  to  place  in  their 
hands  the  right  good  books  at  the  right  time.  If  this  latter  is 
done,  they  will  quickly  grow  to  a  truer  appreciation  of  what  is 
really  fine,  and  will  develop  an  ever-increasing  love  for  it.  Which 
books  are  the  "right"  ones  for  our  sixth  grade  children  is  one 
of  our  problems.  How  we  attempt  to  solve  this  problem — the 
principles  that  guide  us  in  our  selection  o£  material,  and  the 
ways  and  means  that  we  employ  to  carry  out  these  principles — 
is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  reading  books  of  a  few  years  ago  offered  for  the  delec- 
tation of  children  of  this  age  among  other  things  such  selections 
as  Milton's  "Invocation  to  Light"  and  Addison's  essay  "On 
I  [167 
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Immortality. "  No  fault  can  be  found  with  these  as  literature, 
but  in  the  fuller  knowledge  of  to-day  they  are  hardly  regarded 
as  the  best  means  of  inspiring  the  twelve-year-old  child  with 
the  "joye  of  books."  Instead  we  introduce  him  to  the  old 
border  ballads  and  to  the  epics  and  romances  of  the  middle 
ages — ^The  Arthurian  legends  and  the  tales  of  Charlemagne. 
These  appeal  to  his  interest,  follow  naturally  upon  the  myths 
and  fables  of  his  earlier  years,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  tale  that 
the  child  of  this  age  craves — ^the  true  story  of  action  and  heroism.. 

The  same  general  principles  guide  us  both  in  the  poetry 
and  in  the  prose  selections.  In  the  former  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  a  wise  choice  be  made,  for  the  children  have  reached 
a  stage  where  they  are  inclined  to  discotmtenance  verse  and 
there  is  danger  that  they  will  grow  up  with  the  distaste  for 
poetry  that  is  only  too  general.  If  poetry  is,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
says,  "simply  the  most  beautiful,  impressive,  and  widely  eflEec- 
tive  mode  of  saying  things,"  it  is  well  worth  while  to  cultivate 
a  love  for  it.  This  may  be  accomplished  not  alone  by  the  choice 
of  the  poems  to  be  studied  but  by  the  method  of  study  as  well. 
A  recent  writer^  says  that  the  dislike  for  poetry  is  due  to  our 
treatment  of  it — "we  try  to  extract  instruction  from  what  was 
meant  to  give  us  joy."  If  then  our  choice  be  a  wise  one,  and  if 
we  read  the  selected  poem  for  its  beauty,  its  music,  its  sentiment^ 
it  will  not  only  consciously  give  us  pleasure  but  it  will  uncon- 
sciously quicken  the  imagination  as  nothing  else  can  do. 

Besides  the  principles  of  selection  outlined  above,  that  of 
relating  the  work  in  literature  to  the  other  work  of  the  grade 
enters  as  one  of  the  determining  factors.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
literature  of  this  year  is  suggested  by  the  course  of  study  in 
history  which  begins  with  the  decline  and  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  migration  of  the  German  tribes,  and  follows  with 
a  study  of  mediaeval  Europe,  including  the  period  of  exploration 
which  resulted  in  American  colonization.  This  is  historically  a 
period  full  of  idealism  and  of  heroic  achievement,  and  as  such 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  many  a  work  of  literature.  Thus 
an  opportunity  is  given  to  correlate  the  reading  with  other  sub- 
jects naturally,  without  sacrificing  the  higher  interests  of  literary 
study.     Of  course  historical  novels  and  poems  are  not  regarded 
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as  history,  but  are  studied  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  school  year  several  of  Macaulay's 
"Lays  of  Ancient  Rome"  are  read.  In  stirring  verse  such  as 
that  of  "Horatius"  no  so-called  "devices"  need  be  resorted 
to  on  the  part  of  the  teacher — every  child  will  thrill  at  the  pic- 
ture of  the  "dauntless  three"  keeping  the  bridge  against  the 
hordes  of  invaders:  every  child  will  hold  his  breath  when  the 
hero  plunges  "headlong  in  the  tide."  There  are  innumerable 
methods  of  approach  in  taking  up  a  poem  of  this  kind.  One  is 
as  follows:  The  work  in  history  has  already  recalled  the  situation 
of  Rome  and  the  enemies  that  threatened  it  during  the  later 
years  of  the  Empire.  The  children  are  now  ready  to  compare 
this  condition  with  the  earlier  one  described  in  "Horatius.'' 
A  few  words  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  perhaps  a  rapid  sketch 
on  the  board,  will  put  the  setting  clearly  before  the  class.  The 
poem  naturally  divides  itself  into  parts.  The  teacher  may 
read  the  first  part  aloud — the  picture  of  the  great  Etruscan 
army  marshalling  under  its  proud  leader — and  after  the  reading 
discuss  its  incidents  with  the  children.  They  may  then  take 
the  book  home  and  read  the  second  part  to  themselves  and  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  teacher  the  following  day.  When  the  poem 
has  been  read  through  it  is  often  briefly  outlined  with  the  class 
as  follows: 

Scene  I — ^The  Etruscans. 

How  they  assembled  their  forces. 

"      II— The  Romans. 

How  they  prepared  for  defence. 

"    III— The  Combat. 

"  IV— The  Escape  of  Horatius. 
Then  the  different  scenes  are  compared  and  re-read.  The  group 
of  stanzas  that  "draws  the  clearest  picture,"  "the  most  exciting 
stanza"  "the  most  beautiful  one,"  are  in  ttim  selected  and  read 
until  the  whole  poem  is  familiar  by  frequent  repetition.  The 
children  are  then  asked  to  commit  to  memory  two  or  three 
of  their  favorite  stanzas.  The  easy  rhythm,  the  meter,  and 
familiarity  with  the  piece  make  this  a  surprisingly  simple  task, 
and  by  the  time  the  various  favorites  have  been  recited,  the 
children  know  much  of  the  poem  by  heart.  Thereafter  through- 
out the  year  a  frequent  request  is  "Let  us  see  how  much  of 
*  Horatius  *  we  can  recite ! "  and  it  is  rehearsed  with  never-flagging 
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enthusiasm.  Here  is  a  lesson  in  patriotism  that  does  not  need 
to  have  its  moral  pointed  by  the  teacher.  The  children  are  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  sentiment — 

"And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  in  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods." 

They  have  now  reached  a  period  in  history  that  is  partictdarly 
rich  in  legendary  lore;  and  while  the  time  possible  to  devote  to 
its  literature  in  school  is  too  limited  to  give  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  its  charms,  this  glimpse  is  so  full  of  promise  that  many  of  the 
children  are  inspired  to  continue  this  line  of  reading  at  home. 
Two  or  three  of  the  legends  of  Eling  Arthur,  and  the  story  of 
Roland  are  usually  selected  for  this  work.  Here  again  the 
chivalrous  sentiments  of  the  knights,  their  loyalty,  and  their 
courage  impress  themselves  unconsciously  upon  the  impression- 
able reader.  Sometimes  the  teacher  reads  one  of  these  stories 
to  the  class,  sometimes  one  of  the  children,  having  prepared 
himself  beforehand,  reads  to  the  rest,  and  again  the  story  is 
read  at  sight  in  the  classroom  and  talked  over  then  and  there. 
As  these  tales  are  read  for  the  interest  of  the  incidents  and  for 
simple  character  study,  rather  than  for  the  subtler  points  of 
structure  and  style,  no  special  preparation  is  needed,  except  in 
cases  such  as  that  referred  to  above,  when  a  child  reads  in  order 
to  give  pleasure  to  his  classmates. 

Children  of  this  age  will  read  stories  of  adventure,  good  ones 
if  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  them,  indifferent  or  poor 
ones  if  the  good  are  not  at  hand.  This  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  introduction  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances.  If  the  child 
once  falls  under  the  spell  of  this  master,  he  will  no  longer  be 
content  with  the  tales  of  boyish  bravado  and  mock  heroics 
with  which  the  market  is  flooded.  Some  teachers  feel  that 
Ivanhoe  is  difficult  reading  for  sixth  grade  pupils.  It  is  true 
that  the  paragraphs  are  long,  the  sentences  often  involved,  and 
the  vocabulary  replete  with  \mfamiliar  words,  but  these  are 
after  all  minor  details.  The  characters  are  so  real,  so  htunan, 
the  pictures  so  vivid,  the  scenes  so  dramatic,  that  all  difficulties 
of  technique  are  forgotten  in  the  fascination  of  the  story.    We 
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apply  the  adage,  "There  are  millions  of  truths  that  men  are  not 
concerned  to  know,"  freely  to  our  needs  and  do  not  stop  to 
analyze  references  to  "the  children  of  Anmion"  or  "the  dragon 
of  Wantley."  Neither  do  we  devote  ourselves  assiduously  to 
the  dictionary  to  find  the  exact  meaning  of  such  words  as  hep- 
tarchy, pursuivants,  or  phlebotomy.  We  regard  these  as  "hon- 
orable points  of  ignorance,"  and  in  spite  of  them  laugh  at 
Wamba's  jests,  applaud  Gurth's  loyalty,  yield  to  the  fascination 
of  the  Black  Knight's  mysterious  personality,  wax  indignant 
at  the  persecution  of  Isaac,  glory  in  Rebecca's  fortitude.  In 
fact  we  live  and  have  our  being  for  the  time  with  these  char- 
acters that  are  as  real  to  us  as  our  daily  companions — and 
through  all  we  are  insensibly  led  to  see  the  beauty  of  honor, 
and  truth,  and  courage,  whether  they  exist  in  the  lowliest  serf 
or  in  the  king  on  his  throne. 

As  the  style  of  the  author  is  less  simple  than  that  to  which 
the  children  have  been  accustomed,  it  may  be  well  for  the  teacher 
to  read  the  opening  chapters  aloud,  the  children  finding  on  their 
maps  the  historical  setting  of  the  story;  or  the  teacher  may 
describe  the  scene  in  her  own  words  and  tell  enough  of  the  early 
incidents  of  the  tale  to  make  the  children  eager  to  go  on  with 
it.  Of  course,  in  as  long  a  selection  as  Ivanhoe,  much  of  the 
reading  is  done  at  home  and  merely  discussed  in  class.  To  test 
the  home  reading  the  children  are  frequently  asked  to  illustrate 
by  a  drawing  certain  descriptive  paragraphs,  or  to  compare 
orally  some  phase  of  life  of  the  mediaeval  period  with  that  of 
otir  own,  as  a  Saxon  castle  with  a  home  of  the  present  day. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  spends  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  litera- 
ture lesson  in  questioning  rapidly  as  to  the  events  that  were 
recorded  in  the  home  reading,  sometimes  the  children  come 
prepared  to  ask  one  another  questions  on  this  work,  and  fre- 
quently a  single  child  is  called  upon  to  give  a  clear  but  brief 
summary. 

The  majority  of  the  children  invariably  read  ahead  and 
finish  the  book  long  before  the  allotted  time,  but  this  does  not 
dampen  their  ardor  in  the  least  for  any  especially  fine  scenes 
that  may  be  read  in  class  or  for  the  discussion  of  the  details  of 
the  story.  A  favorite  bit  of  character  study  consists  in  finding 
the  variotis  incidents  that  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Wamba 
was  more  wise  than  foolish,  that  Isaac  loved  his  daughter  better 
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than  gold,  or  that  Cedric  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  interests 
to  those  of  the  Saxon  race.  Another  exercise  that  is  valuable  as 
a  general  summary  and  that  afEords  an  opportunity  for  selection 
and  arrangement  of  material,  consists  in  giving  orally  or  in 
writing  a  history  of  the  individual  characters  of  the  book.  Some- 
times each  member  of  the  class  takes  a  different  character  and 
follows  his  fortunes  from  the  time  he  appears  in  the  story  until 
his  career  is  ended. 

Ivanhoe  readily  lends  itself  to  dramatization,  and  the  children 
love  nothing  better  than  to  commit  certain  scenes  to  memory 
or  to  reproduce  them  in  their  own  words,  borrowing  many  a 
phrase  from  their  author.  Rebecca  may  mount  a  desk  instead 
of  a  turret,  but  this  does  not  make  her  sentiments  less  lofty  nor 
her  language  less  impassioned  as  she  prepares  to  hurl  herself 
to  death — if  need  be.  Occasionally  a  class  selects  a  scene  here» 
and  another  there,  and  weaves  them  together  into  a  play.  Then 
a  little  simple  costuming  is  allowed  and  perhaps  another  class 
invited  to  see  the  performance. 

With  some  classes  the  reading  of  Ivanhoe  is  followed  by  that 
of  The  Talisman,  Frequently  this  is  only  well  begun  in  school 
and  finished  at  home.  One  result  may  be  definitely  coimted 
upon  from  this  work.  A  large  number  of  each  year's  class  will 
read  one  or  more  of  Scott's  other  tales  at  home  before  the  year 
is  finished  and  many  will  have  contracted  a  love  for  the  author 
that  will  prove  a  pure  delight  for  years  to  come.  In  connection 
with  Ivanhoe  some  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads  are  read,  and 
Howard  Pyle's  The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  is  kept  on 
the  reading  table  where  it  is  accessible  whenever  a  leisure  mo- 
ment presents  itself. 

Later  in  the  year  when  the  interest  of  the  class  shifts  from 
the  old  world  to  the  new,  through  their  study  of  history,  Long- 
fellow's The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  is  read  and  Irving's 
Rip  Van  Winkle  and  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  first 
is  in  line  with  the  controlling  thought  of  the  year.  In  this  a 
picture  of  indomitable  courage,  of  perseverance,  of  high  ideals 
is  again  presented  to  the  children,  but  stripped  of  the  glamour 
of  knightly  trappings.  Their  study  of  the  Pilgrim  settlement 
gives  the  geographical  setting  necessary  to  appreciate  the  poem, 
the  historian  gives  the  facts,  and  the  poet's  art  makes  these  facts 
intimate  personal  experiences,  so  that  the  children  are  deeply 
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impressed  with  the  suflferings  and  hardships  of  that  first  Ptiritan 
winter,  and  with  the  patient  endurance  with  which  these  trials 
were  met.  The  method  of  study  in  this  case  is  similar  to  that 
of  "Horatius."  The  various  scenes  are  read  and  discussed, 
favorite  passages  selected,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  prin- 
cipal personages  passed  upon  with  approval  or  disapproval. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  New  York  boy  and  girl  should 
become  familiar  with  Irving's  works.  As  the  "father  of  Amer- 
ican literature,"  as  a  New  Yorker  himself,  as  a  chronicler  of 
their  own  ancestors  and  of  their  own  surroundings,  he  has  a 
special  claim  upon  the  interest  of  the  children.  When  one  adds 
to  this  Irving's  ready  htimor,  his  qtiick  sympathy,  his  suggestive 
fancy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  becomes  a  favorite.  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  pathetic  career  and  Ichabod  Crane's  grotesque  figure 
move  the  children  to  tears  and  to  laughter.  The  fun  is  obvious 
and  they  enjoy  it  heartily.  The  underlying  lessons  are  merely 
hinted  at,  but  children  are  quick  to  take  a  suggestion,  and  there 
is  nothing  lost  by  the  author's  reticence.  The  children  are  so 
familiar  with  the  region  of  which  Irving  writes  that  they  compare 
his  descriptions  with  their  own  impressions  and  appreciate  the 
art  that  clothes  familiar  scenes  with  the  charm  of  romance. 
Most  of  this  reading  is  done  at  sight  in  class  as  these  stories  are 
essentially  tales  to  be  enjoyed  together.  In  fact  there  is  little 
occasion  for  question  or  for  discussion — ^the  author  needs  no 
interpreter.  The  children  realize  Rip's  weakness  but  invariably 
decide  that  his  "neighborliness,"  his  kindness  to  his  dog,  his 
sympathy  with  the  children  of  the  village,  go  far  to  atone  for 
his  faults.  In  fact  they  regard  him  with  the  pity  that  is  akin 
to  love.  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  is  a  close  second  in 
their  hearts,  and  Ichabod  Crane,  with  all  his  absurdities,  is  a 
source  of  tmmitigated  delight  from  the  moment  he  appears  until 
his  mysterious  disappearance. 

Besides  the  literature  outlined  above  many  short  poems 
are  read.  These  may  be  suggested  by  the  season,  by  some 
anniversary,  or  they  may  be  of  interest  for  some  other  reason. 
The  method  of  study  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  character 
of  the  selection.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  first  presen- 
tation is  a  complete  reading  in  order  that  the  children  may  have 
the  poem  before  them  as  a  whole.  They  are  encouraged  to  tell 
why  they  like  it,  and  to  select  the  lines  that  appeal  to  them  as 
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being  particularly  effective,  musical,  strong,  or  beautifuL  It 
is  then  read  again  and  often  re-read  until  the  class  enters  heartily 
into  the  spirit.  If  the  selection  is  worth  while,  this  repetition 
is  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  children 
often  testify  that  they  did  not  care  much  for  a  poem  the  first 
time  they  read  it,  that  they  liked  it  better  the  second  time,  and 
that  they  "love  it  now." 

The  work  thus  far  described  deals  with  the  reading  to  which 
a  definite  literature  hotu:  is  assigned  on  our  programs.  There 
are  in  our  school  life,  however,  other  opporttmities  for  acquaint- 
ing our  children  with  good  English.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  afforded  by  the  daily  opening  exercises  of  the  school,  at 
which  portions  of  the  Bible  are  regularly  read  aloud.  We  fre- 
quently hear  the  charge  made  that  the  rising  generation  inter- 
pret a  reference  to  Greek  mythology  far  more  intelligently  than 
one  to  Biblical  history,  that  they  are  more  familiar  with  the 
Iliad  of  Homer  than  with  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  short  that 
they  are  wofully  ignorant  of  the  greatest  English  classic.  The 
pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  should  not  find  it  necessary  to 
plead  guilty  to  this  charge,  for  they  hear  the  old  Bible  stories, 
the  psalms,  the  proverbs,  the  parables,  and  other  portions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  read  and  re-read  with  a  repetition 
that  cannot  fail  to  insure  familiarity.  Once  a  week  these  opening 
exercises  are  held  in  the  individual  classrooms  where  some  little 
study  of  the  Bible,  though  from  a  purely  literary  standpoint,  is 
possible. 

Another  exercise  to  which  the  class  devotes  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  each  week  takes  the  form  of  an  entertainment  which  a 
group  of  the  children  plan  and  carry  out  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
others.  This  may  consist  of  several  recitations,  of  the  reading 
of  two  or  three  good  stories,  or  of  the  dramatization  of  some 
selection  in  which  the  class  has  become  interested.  This  exer- 
cise has  a  two-fold  object:  it  is  designed  both  to  furnish  an  addi- 
tional opporttmity  for  developing  literary  appreciation  and 
judgment,  and  to  train  the  children  to  feel  that  their  ability 
to  read  and  recite  should  be  used  for  the  pleasure  of  others  as 
well  as  of  themselves. 

Throughout  the  course,  memorizing  is  made  a  feature  of 
the  work  in  literattire.  Several  of  the  finest  psalms  and  from  six 
to  ten  poems  are  committed  to  memory  by  the  class  each  year. 
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The  list  varies  from  time  to  time,  but  general  favorites  are  the 
19th,  23d,  24th  and  103d  Psalms,  Scott's  "My  Native  Land," 
Bums's  "My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands,"  Motherwell's  "The 
Cavalier's  Song,"  Tennyson's  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
and  Barry  Cornwall's  "The  Sea."  This  learning  of  a  poem 
follows  its  reading  and  discussion.  Occasionally  it  is  made  a 
class  exercise,  teacher  and  children  working  at  it  together,  some- 
times in  concert,  sometimes  silently,  with  only  occasional  con- 
sultation to  compare  progress  and  method.  Again  the  learning 
is  done  at  home  and  simply  the  results  given  the  following  day  in 
school.  As  this  work  is  carried  throughout  the  grades,  the 
children  should  have  a  fairly  good  stock  of  standard  English 
verse  at  their  command  by  the  time  they  complete  their  elemen- 
tary course. 

To  summarize  briefly,  we  are  so  fully  convinced  that  litera- 
ture is  a  dominating  force  in  the  development  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, that  we  neglect  no  opportunity  to  surround  our  boys  and 
girls  with  its  influence.  We  attempt  to  cultivate  a  love  and  an 
appreciation  of  what  is  fine  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  children 
selections  that  have  value  in  themselves  and  have  an  added 
value  in  that  they  are  of  a  nature  to  appeal  to  their  interests. 
If  by  such  means  we  succeed  in  giving  our  children  a  taste  for 
good  reading  and  a  growing  discrimination  as  to  what  is  good, 
we  are  providing  them  with  a  resource  within  themselves  that 
will  go  far  to  insure  a  happy  future,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
furnishing  them  with  the  ideals  that  will  tend  to  make  them  of 

use  to  their  fellow-men. 

M.  P.  K. 
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The  children  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  come  to  us  with  the 
ability  to  tise  their  mother  tongue  fairly  well.  The  majority  of 
them  are  bom  and  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  good  English,  the 
home  thus  aiding  the  school  in  fostering  its  use.  The  teacher 
is  consequently  spared  many  of  the  problems  that  face  those 
whose  pupils  come  to  them  with  an  inheritance  of  illiteracy. 
The  grosser  errors  of  speech  are  so  infrequent  that  compara- 
tively little  time  need  be  devoted  to  them,  with  the  result  that 
the  school  finds  opporttmity  to  train  the  children  in  the  nicer  dis- 
tinctions of  language  that  are  the  indication  of  true  ctdture,  to 
help  them  to  express  themselves  with  greater  precision,  ease,  and 
grace,  and  to  give  them  a  working  command  of  the  technicalities 
necessary  to  clear  written  expression. 

By  the  time  the  children  reach  the  sixth  grade  much  has  been 
done  along  all  of  these  lines.  They  have  been  encouraged  from 
the  first  grade  up  to  talk  freely  on  subjects  that  interest  them, 
their  vocabularies  have  been  enlarged  by  their  reading  and  memo- 
rizing as  well  as  by  their  contact  with  new  companions  and  a  new 
environment,  they  have  learned  to  write  legibly  and  with  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  speed,  and  they  have  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
spelling,  of  capitalization,  and  of  punctuation.  From  this  enumer- 
ation it  might  seem  as  though  little  were  left  for  the  upper  grades 
to  do,  but  it  is  just  in  these  grades,  when  the  formal  side  of  the 
work  no  longer  proves  too  great  a  stumbling-block,  when  the  use 
of  an  unnatural  medium  of  expression  becomes  fairly  natural  and 
more  or  less  instinctive,  that  composition  can  be  said  even  ap- 
proximately to  fulfil  its  mission — "the  training  of  the  mind 
through  the  acquisition  and  expression  of  ideas." 

The  daily  recitation,  whether  it  be  in  history,  geography,  or 
in  some  other  study  of  the  curriculum,  offers  frequent  opportu- 
nity for  training  in  oral  expression.  The  method  of  the  recitation 
— ^involving  as  it  does,  the  discussion  of  topics  under  consider- 
ation, the  relation  of  personal  experiences,  and  the  description 
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of  incidents  and  events  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  lesson — 
results  not  only  in  active  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  children^ 
but  in  a  natural,  spontaneous  style  of  expression  as  well. 

Since  oral  language  thus  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
school  work,  the  English  period  proper  is  largely  devoted  to  writ- 
ten composition  and  to  such  exercises  in  language  and  grammar 
as  tend  to  clear  written  expression.  Certain  definite  principles 
guide  us  in  our  composition  work,  and  adherence  to  these  princi- 
ples has  gone  far  to  remove  the  ban  from  this  comparatively  slow 
and  laborious  method  of  conve3ring  ideas.  In  the  first  place  we 
ask  the  child  to  write,  not  upon  vague,  general  themes,  but  upon 
definite,  interesting  topics  about  which  he  has  something  to  say; 
we  ask  for  short  written  exercises  in  order  that  the  mechanical 
labor  involved  may  not  seem  a  herculean  task ;  we  require  written 
work  so  frequently  that  it  becomes  a  customary  and  natural 
thing  to  write  thoughts  instead  of  speaking  them;  and  finally, 
we  furnish  an  incentive  for  the  work  in  the  class  reading  and  criti- 
cism which  is  a  feature  of  every  composition  exercise. 

Again  we  have  recourse  to  the  studies  of  the  grade  for  themes. 
From  history  we  select  such  topics  as,  "Life  in  a  Mediaeval  Cas- 
tle," '*How  a  Squire  became  a  Knight,"  "Henry  the  Navigator;** 
from  geography,  "My  Trip  up  the  Nile,"  "Across  the  Sahara  by 
Caravan;"  from  nature-study,  "How  to  Make  a  Barometer," 
"Snow  Crjrstals;"  from  literature,  character  sketches  such  as 
"Wamba,  the  Jester,"  and  "Rebecca"  suggested  by  the  reading 
of  Ivanhoe,  At  other  times  when  the  children  are  deep  in  med- 
iaeval lore,  they  try  their  hands  at  writing  a  thirteenth  century 
romance.  The  bare  suggestion  of  a  story  is  sometimes  given 
them,  as 

Scene — 

A  gloomy  castle  in  a  great  forest. 

Characters — 
A  knight  in  armor. 
An  imprisoned  princess. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  this  work,  the  hero  is  usually 
"clad,"  not  "dressed,"  in  fidl  armor,  that  he  rides  a  prancing 
"charger"  or  "palfrey,"  instead  of  a  "horse,"  and  that  he  rescues 
a  "damsel"  rather  than  a  mere  "girl."  These  are  encouraging 
signs  that  the  children  are  beginning  unconsciously  to  adapt  their 
style  to  their  theme. 
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The  advantage  of  selecting  composition  subjects  from  school 
studies  is  obvious.  By  this  means  the  children  are  famished  with 
topics  in  which  they  are  already  interested,  upon  which  they  have 
dear  ideas,  and  the  main  features  of  which  they  have  heard  em- 
phasized. This  preparation  tends  to  produce  spontaneous  expres- 
sion and  a  style  that  is  dear  and  to  the  point.  We  do  not, 
however,  confine  ourselves  to  writing  upon  themes  drawn 
from  the  other  studies  of  the  year,  but  plan  frequent  exer- 
cises that  call  the  individuality  of  the  child  more  fully  into  play, 
such  as  writing  letters,  accounts  of  personal  experiences,  and 
descriptions  of  things  seen.  Among  themes  of  this  kind  that 
have  been  found  valuable  are,  "An  Amusing  Inddent  of  my  Va- 
cation," "An  Exdting  Experience,"  "An  Outgrown  Belief," 
"How  I  Learned  to  Skate,"  "How  to  Play  Volley  Ball,"  as  well 
as  letters  to  friends,  to  business  houses,  and  occasionally  to 
imaginary  acquaintances. 

In  regard  to  the  method  employed  in  teaching  composition, 
few  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down.  More  often  than  not  a 
simple  outline  is  arranged  by  the  pupils  with  the  help  of  the 
teacher.  Occasionally  each  child  makes  his  own  outline  with- 
out assistance,  and  not  infrequently  the  writing  is  done  without 
the  guidance  of  formal  headings.  The  preparation  for  written 
composition  also  varies  with  the  subject.  Sometimes  careful 
oral  work  precedes  it,  while  at  other  times  the  only  preliminary 
consists  in  the  planning  that  each  child  is  expected  to  do  before 
he  begins  to  write.  Sometimes,  after  the  children  have  the 
general  outline  of  their  compositions  well  in  mind,  they  set  to 
work  to  devise  as  attractive  an  opening  paragraph  as  possible, 
and  each  child  reads  his  attempt  aloud.  All  the  beginnings  that 
appeal  to  the  class  as  being  particularly  good,  that  give  promise 
of  something  interesting  to  follow,  are  retained  by  their  authors; 
the  others  are  cheerfully  re-written,  the  desire  to  reach  the 
standard  set  by  the  class  proving  a  suffident  incentive.  At  other 
times  the  introductory  paragraph  of  some  good  author  is  read 
and  the  children  imitate  it  closely  in  their  own  work.  In  fact, 
good  models  are  used  frequently  to  emphasize  or  illustrate  the 
point  under  consideration.  For  instance,  if  the  class  composi* 
tions  reveal,  through  the  frequent  repetition  of  words  or  phrases, 
a  vocabtilary  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  subject,  not  only 
are  synonyms  for  the  troublesome  words  called  for,  lists  written 
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on  the  blackboard,  and  substitutions  made,  but  an  author  that 
deals  with  the  subject  under  discussion  is  consulted  when  feasible, 
and  his  method  of  avoiding  repetition  is  noted.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  children  have  copied  from  Tennyson's  "The  Brook" 
all  the  words  that  the  poet  uses  to  describe  the  flawing  of  the 
brook. 

When  the  compositions  are  completed  the  best  are  selected 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  a  committee  of  the  children  and  read 
aloud,  or  every  child  reads  his  own  paper.  The  plan  followed 
in  the  correction  varies  with  the  particular  end  the  teacher  has 
in  view.  When  she  is  working  primarily  for  an  interesting 
style,  she  may  practically  ignore  features  that  are  most  empha- 
sized when  sentence  structure  is  the  leading  thought.  In  the 
latter  case  the  teacher  must  be  the  main  critic,  in  the  former  the 
burden  of  the  criticism  may  be  thrown  upon  the  children  them- 
selves, who  listen  with  flattering  attention  to  an  interesting 
story  but  grow  restless  when  called  upon  to  hear  one  that  is 
"dry."  Occasionally  a  set  of  papers  receives  no  further  in- 
dividual attention  than  the  criticism  which  follows  the  oral 
reading.  As  a  result  of  this  a  child  sometimes  rewrites  his  paper 
or  perhaps  quite  as  often  he  acts  upon  the  suggestions  offered 
in  his  next  piece  of  written  work.  When  compositions  are  not 
corrected  individually  as  to  form,  the  common  mistakes,  such  as 
misspelled  words,  awkward  repetitions,  incorrect  punctuation, 
careless  writing,  or  poor  arrangement  of  work  are  made  the 
subjects  of  special  class  exercises.  In  other  instances  each  paper 
is  carefully  corrected  by  the  teacher  and  re-written  by  the  pupil. 

Spelling.  The  subject  of  spelling  receives  its  full  share  of 
attention  in  the  sixth  grade,  though  no  text-book  is  used.  Words 
are  selected  from  other  studies  of  the  currioilum  and  from  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  articles,  and  sentences,  paragraphs,  and 
stanzas  of  poetry  are  frequently  dictated.  It  is  far  more 
difficult  to  tmleam  an  incorrect  form  than  to  learn  a  correct  one. 
Everything  possible  is  done  to  avoid  the  misspelling  of  words 
in  all  forms  of  written  work.  With  this  end  in  view,  written 
lessons  in  geography,  history,  or  in  other  subjects  of  the  grade 
are  preceded  by  drills  in  spelling  which  include  such  words  as  are 
likely  to  be  needed  in  the  written  work.  The  dictionary  also 
is  resorted  to  whenever  a  child  feels  himself  in  doubt. 

As  correct  spelling  is  dependent  upon  correct  mental  images, 
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many  exercises  are  given  to  train  the  children  to  form  such  images. 
As  an  essential  step  in  the  process  we  first  direct  attention  to  the 
accurate  observation  of  words.  Accordingly  the  children  make 
lists  of  the  words  on  a  page  that  contain  silent  letters,  of  all 
those  that  have  the  same  suffix,  the  same  prefix,  of  those  with 
the  "  ie  "  combination,  or  that  double  the  final  consonant — in  fact, 
anything  is  resorted  to  that  has  the  effect  of  concentrating  the 
mind  upon  the  form  of  words.  The  lesson,  whether  it  consists 
of  words  or  sentences,  is  sometimes  dictated  immediately  after 
such  study,  while  again  the  work  is  taken  home  and  given 
further  attention  in  preparation  for  the  next  day's  recitation. 

Grammar.  The  tendency  of  modem  English  teaching  to 
postpone  the  study  of  grammar  to  the  higher  grades  meets  with 
hearty  sympathy  in  the  Horace  Mann  School.  In  fact,  though 
the  systematic  study  of  granunar  begins  in  the  sixth  grade, 
its  treatment  is  such  that  the  subject  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  the  formal,  abstract  science  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  that  name. 

The  following  topics  are  considered  during  the  3^ear: — 

1.  Anal3rsis  of  simple  sentence  into  subject  and  predicate. 

2.  Parts  of  speech — noun,  pronoun,  verb,  adjective,  article, 
adverb. 

The  children  have  been  writing  sentences  for  years ;  it  is  but 
a  step  further  to  think  and  speak  of  the  sentences  as  made  up 
of  two  parts,  the  subject  and  the  predicate.  The  essential 
word  or  words  of  each  part  are  next  selected  as  the  simple  sub- 
ject and  the  simple  predicate.  Each  part  of  speech  is  carefully 
developed  and  made  clear  by  ntunerous  examples  beginning 
with  the  simplest  forms,  but  as  training  in  thought  is  the  most 
important  function  of  grammar  we  do  not  hesitate  to  emphasize, 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  work,  that  the  part  of  speech  to 
which  a  word  belongs  depends  not  upon  the  word  itself  but 
upon  its  use  in  the  sentence.  Consequently  by  the  middle  of 
the  year  the  children  should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  same  word  may  be  at  different  times  a  noun,  a  verb,  and  an 
adjective,  and  to  characterize  it  in  clearly  defined  cases  like 
the  following: — 

1.  He  heard  the  chiming  of  the  bells. 

2.  The  bells  are  chiming  merrily. 

3.  The  chiming  bells  make  sweet  music. 
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Thus  while  we  train  our  children  to  reason  as  to  the  function 
of  words,  we  expect  them  to  recognize  only  the  simpler  construc- 
tions, leaving  for  the  seventh  grade  such  diffioilt  forms  as 
relative,  demonstrative,  and  interrogative  pronouns,  and  the 
more  complicated  phrasal  verbs. 

Throughout  the  year  the  work  in  grammar  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  literature  and  composition,  often  proving  an 
aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  former  and  in  the  correction  of 
the  latter. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  the  ability  to  speak  and  to  write  good 
English  is  the  highest  test  of  mental  cultivation,  we  cannot 
hope  to  graduate  our  children  in  the  art  at  the  end  of  the  ele- 
mentary course.  Every  step  that  they  take,  however,  carries 
them  nearer  to  this  goal  and  gives  them  greater  power  over 

themselves  and  over  others. 

M.  P.  K. 


HISTORY 

Gradb  VI 

■ 

The  subjects  of  study  for  the  sixth  year  are  mediaeval  history 
and  the  period  of  discovery,  exploration,  and  colonization  in 
America. 

Before  entering  the  sixth  grade  the  child  has  studied  ancient 
history.  Here  he  has  learned  to  look  upon  history  as  a  suc- 
cession of  world  empires.  The  study  of  the  mediaeval  epoch 
brings  before  him  a  new  set  of  ideas  for  such  words  as  king^ 
government^  army,  general,  learning,  and  culture  have  lost  their 
old  meaning.  Since  we  are  teaching  history  to  sixth  grade 
pupils  we  are  ever  careful  that  our  work  is  not  beyond  their 
comprehension;  therefore,  only  the  distinctive  features  of  this 
period  with  their  causes  and  tendencies  can  be  dealt  with 
profitably. 

A  study  of  the  middle  ages  is  pectiliarly  suited  to  the  bio- 
graphical form  of  treatment,  and  we  become  interested  in 
Alaric,  Theodoric,  Attila,  Clovis,  Alfred,  Charlemagne,  Richard 
the  Lion-hearted,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  others.  The  work  b^ns 
with  a  review  of  Roman  history  to  show  the  power  and  extent  of 
the  Empire  at  its  age  of  greatest  splendor;  this  is  followed  by 
a  study  of  the  conditions  which  make  possible  the  great  bar- 
barian invasions.  The  various  migrations  are  then  treated  in  detail 
and  the  general  characteristics  of  the  German  tribes  are  brought 
out  and  compared  with  those  of  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks. 
Contrasts  are  made  especially  in  regard  to  homes,  personal  traits, 
methods  of  warfare,  and  forms  of  government.  With  most  of 
the  invaders  we  spend  only  enough  time  to  note  the  causes  of 
their  failure  to  establish  for  themselves  any  lasting  power  on 
Roman  soil.  The  Franks,  who  finally  dominated  the  other 
Germanic  nations,  are  studied  more  ftilly.  The  growth  of  a 
German  Empire,  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German 
Nation,"  is  followed  imtil  its  purposes,  extent,  and  nature^are 
made  known,  and  its  relation  to  the  old  Roman  Empire  and  the 
Empire  in  the  East  is  understood. 

i6  [182 
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The  great  features  of  this  period,  viz.,  the  Christian  church, 
feudalism,  and  the  crusades  are  considered,  though  in  a  very 
elementary  way,  because  some  knowledge  of  their  development 
and  results  is  necessary  to  form  a  conception  of  life  in  mediaeval 
times.  In  the  organized  Roman  church  with  its  far-reaching 
influence  over  the  lives  and  ideas  of  all  the  European  peoples  we 
find  a  successor  of  the  Roman  Empire.  As  the  great  common 
possession,  guiding  and  controlling  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  the  state,  it  receives  especial  attention. 

Feudalism  is  shown  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  conditions 

following  the  long-continued  period  of  the  invasions.     It  is 

taken  up  as  a  period  of  confusion  out  of  which  grows  a  new  way 

of  doing  things  and  a  new  method  of  getting  along  in  the  world. 

A  plan  of  development  along  the  following  lines  is  found  helpful: 

(i)  We  note  the  destruction  of  the  old  forms  of  government 

and  the  existence  of  no  central  power;  (2)  we  picture  the  growth 

of  self-reliance  by  showing  how  a  few  men  with  interests  in 

common  finally  make  a  stand  against  the  invading  enemy; 

(3)  we  depict  the  inevitable  rise  of  a  leader  and  the  necessity 

for  the  building  of  those  fortresses  called  castles;  (4)  we  bring 

out  the  fact  that  this  leader  develops  into  a  military  lord  and 

establishes  a  new  form  of  government;  (5)  we  follow  the  progress 

of  the  feudal  government  and  observe  its  development  into  an 

organized  system;  (6)  we  consider  the  duties  and  obligations 

imposed  upon  the  various  participants  in  this  system.     Feudal 

society  is  studied  by  lessons  on  the  life  of  the  castle,  village, 

and  monastery;  and  later  we  regard  the  rise  of  a  middle  class 

by  lessons  on  the  growth  of  cities  and  trades.    In  chivalry  we 

find  an  idealized  state  of  thought  and  action  due  to  the  devotion 

'to  higher  and  better  things  as  well  as  to  an  awakening  to  the 

T-esponsibilities  of  feudal  power. 

The  first  crusades  are  studied  as  a  natural  outcome  of  the 
^eal  inspired  by  the  teachings  of  the  church  and  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  papacy;  in  the  latter  crusades  the  love  of  arms 
^nd  the  influences  of  chivalry  are  brought  out.  In  connection 
"Xidth  the  crusades  we  trace  the  growth  of  Mohammedanism  and 
^nake  plain  the  chief  characteristics  of  Mohammedan  life  and 
^t;eaching.  The  results  of  the  crusades  make  the  foimdation 
Tipon  which  we  build  to  get  the  change  of  ideas  and  habits  of 
life  that  lead  to  the  Renaissance.     In  particular,  the  freeing 
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of  the  mind,  the  changes  in  methods  of  warfare,  the  growth  of 
trade,  and  the  improved  methods  of  navigation  are  emphasised* 

By  giving  the  child  the  above  general  view  of  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages  we  aim  to  help  him  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  American  history.  The  necessity  of  finding  new  trade 
routes  to  the  East  leads  us  to  this  study.  We  now  begin  a 
particular  accotmt  of  the  discovery  of  new  worlds,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  and  the  conquests  and  settlements  made 
in  the  Americas. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  work  of  discovery  and  explora- 
tion we  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  ideas  of  geography 
as  shown  by  the  old  msLps  actually  in  use  at  that  time.  Emr 
phasis  is  placed  upon  the  right  of  any  nation  to  claim  and  hold 
new  territory.  Comparisons  are  made  between  the  colonies 
established  by  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  and  definite 
ideas  are  given  of  the  extent  of  territory  claimed  by  each  of 
these  nations.  When  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  English 
colonies  is  begun  we  briefly  review  the  conditions  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Virginia, 
New  York,  and  Plymouth  colonies  are  studied  at  some  length 
and  used  as  types  of  the  southern,  middle,  and  New  England 
groups  respectively.  The  settlement  in  Virginia  is  followed  in 
detail  to  secure  a  clear  idea  of  the  life  and  institutions  of  the 
people  and  to  bring  out  the  chief  characteristics  which  marked 
this  as  a  typical  southern  colony.  Maryland,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia  are  then  taken  up  sufficiently  to  show  their  location, 
history,  importance,  and  relation  to  the  other  colonies.  In  a 
similar  way  we  look  upon  colonial  life  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts and  make  comparisons  with  Virginia.  We  select  only 
a  few  topics  for  study,  but  these  are  investigated  with  enough 
detail  to  leave  a  definite  impression  on  the  pupils.  The  course 
ends  with  a  general  summary  which  brings  out  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  various  colonies. 

The  work  is  carried  out  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  following 
outline: 

HISTORY  OUTLINE 

Roman  History. 

I.    Early  history  of  Rome. 
I.    Brief  review  showing  (a)  the  beginning  of  the  dty. 
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(b)  the  kings  of  Rome»  (c)  the  Roman  Republic,  (d) 
the  Roman  Empire, 
a.     Manner  of  acquiring  territory. 

3.  Treatment  of  subjects — Romanization. 

4.  Peoples  conquered  by  the  Romans. 

II.  The  Empire  about  400  a.d. 

1.  Extent— "Frontier." 

2.  Government. 

(a)     Central,     (b)     Provincial,     (c)     Division  of  the 
Empire. 

3.  Internal*  conditions. 

(a)    Social,     (b)    Industrial,     (c)    Political,     (d)    Re- 
ligious. 

4.  External  conditions. 

(a)     Foreign  menace,     (b)     Equipment  for  defence. 

The  Ancient  Germans. 
I.    Who  they  were. 

II.    What  they  were. 

1.  Individually, 

2.  In  character. 

3.  Politically. 

4.  Socially. 

III.  Attitude  toward  civilization. 

IV.  Relations  with  the  Romans.  | 

V.     Location  of  tribes  about  400  a.i\ 

The' Barbarians  and  the  Roman  Empire. 

I.     Invasion  of  the  West  Goths. 

1.  Causes. 

2.  Entrance  into  the  Empire. 

(a)  Conditions  on  which  they  were  allowed  to  come. 

(b)  Where  they  crossed. 

(c)  Treatment  they  received  from  the  Roman  soldiers. 

(d)  Results. 

3.  Events  of  their  wanderings. 

(a)  Rise  of  Alaric. 

(b)  Battle  of  Adrianople. 
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(c)  Invasion  of  Greece. 

(d)  Invasion  of  Italy. 

(e)  Sack  of  Rome. 

(f)  Death  of  Alaric. 

(g)  Policy  of  new  leader. 
4.    Where  they  settled. 

II.    Invasion  of  the  Vandals. 

1.  Causes. 

2.  Description  of  wanderings. 

3 .  Where  they  settled. 

4.  Results  to  themselves  and  the  Empire. 

III.  Invasion  of  the  Burgundians. 

1.  How  they  started. 

2.  Where  they  crossed. 

3 .  Where  they  settled. 

4.  Their  legends. 

IV.  Invasion  of  Angles  and  Saxons. 

1.  Condition  of  Britain. 

(a)  Under  Roman  rule. 

(b)  After  Roman  evacuation. 

2.  Character  of  invaders. 

3.  Causes  of  invasion. 

4.  The  Heptarchy. 

5.  Work  of  King  Alfred. 

V.     Invasion  of  the  Htms. 

1.  Origin  and  character  of  the^HimSw 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Attila. 

3.  Description  of  raids. 

4.  Their  defeat. 

5.  Results  of  the  death  of  Attila. 

VI.     Invasion  of  the  East  Goths. 

1.  Condition  of  the  East  Goths  [before][the  death  of 
Attila. 

2.  Causes  that  led  to  the  invasion. 

3 .  Where  they  settled. 

4.  Work  of  Theodoric. 
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Til.    Invasion  of  the  Lombards. 

1.  Whence  they  came. 

2.  Where  they  settled. 

III.    Summary. 

1.  EfEects  of  the  various  invasions  upon  Europe. 

2.  Relations  of  the  Germans  and  the  Romans. 

3.  Failure  of  early  German  kingdoms. 

fe  and  Institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

I.     The  Christian  Chtirch. 

1.  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Empire. 

(a)  Treatment  of  early  Christians. 

(b)  Reasons  for  adopting  Christianity. 

2.  Church  growth. 

(a)  Government  of  the  Church. 

(b)  Work  of  missionaries. 

(c)  Ways  in  which  Christianity  was  adopted. 

3.  The  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
(O     What  it  did  for  the  people. 

(d)  Its  relation  to  the  state, 
(c)     Its  intellectual  supremacy. 

4.  Cathedrals. 

II.    The  Franks. 

1.  Their  invasion. 

(a)  Entrance  into  the  Empiie. 

(b)  Settlement  in  Gaul. 

(c)  Treatment  by  Roman  Empire. 

(d)  Reasons  for  their  strength. 

2.  Their  kingdom. 

(a)  Condition  of  Franks  when  Clovis  became  king. 

(b)  Consolidation  of  tribes. 

(c)  Expansion. 

(d)  Extent  of  kingdom  on  death  of  Clovis. 

(e)  Successor  of  Clovis. 

III.     Charlemagne. 

1.  As  a  man. 

2.  His  kingdoHL 
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3.     Cause  of  rapid  growth  of  the  new  religion. 
3»    Invasion  of  Mohammedans. 

(a)  Condition  of  southern  Etirope  at  this  time. 

(b)  Conquests  made  and  extent  of  territory  claimed. 


VII.     Crusades. 

1.     Introduction. 

(a) 

What  they  were. 

(b) 

When  they  took  place. 

(c) 

What  people  were  engaged  in  them. 

(d) 

What  inspired  them. 

2.     The  First  Crusade. 

(a) 

Motives  for  starting. 

(b) 

What  people  took  part. 

(c) 

How  the  companies  were  organized^ 

(d) 

Line  of  march. 

(e) 

What  was  accomplished. 

3.     Government  of  the  Holy  Land. 

4.     The  Third  Crusade. 

(a) 

What  people  took  part. 

(b) 

Route  followed  by  each  army . 

(c) 

Relations  of  the  leaders. 

(d) 

Restdts. 

(e) 

King  Richard. 

5.     The  Children's  Crusade. 

(a) 

Origin. 

(b) 

Organization  of  the  two  bands. 

(c) 

Line  of  march  of  German  children  . 

(d) 

Line  of  march  of  French  children. 

(e) 

How  it  ended. 

6.     Reasons  why  the  crusades  failed. 

7.     Results  of  the  crusades. 

/HI.     Papacy  and  the  Empire. 

1.  Relation  of  Papacy  to  Europe. 

2.  Relation  of  Empire  to  Europe. 

3.  Struggle  of  the  popes  and  the  emperors. 

4.  Condition  of  the  Church  as  a  result  of  these  struggles. 

5.  The  Protestant  revolt. 
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IX.     Life  of  the  Castle. 

1.  The  castle. 

(a)  Where  it  was  built. 

(b)  By  whom  it  was  built. 

(c)  What  it  was  like. 

2.  The  lord  of  the  castle. 

(a)  His  duties. 

(b)  How  he  spent  his  time  when  at  home. 

3.  Other  inmates  of  the  castle. 

(a)  What  their  duties  were. 

(b)  How  they  amused  themselves. 

X.     Life  of  the  Monastery. 

1.  Reasons  for  establishing  monasteries. 

2.  What  a  monastery  was  like. 
3      Government  of  a  monastery. 

4.  Life  and  work  of  the  monks. 

XI.     Life  of  the  village. 
I .     The  peasant. 

(a)  His  condition  and  his  home. 

(b)  His  occupations  and  his  pleasures. 

(c)  His  duty  to  his  lord  and  to  the  Church. 
2 .    Manner  in  which  land  was  apportioned. 

XII.     Life  of  the  town. 

1.  Mediaeval  cities. 

(a)  What  the  German  barbarians  and  the  RomaBS 

thought  of  cities. 

(b)  How  and  where  they  grew. 

(c)  How  they  gained  independence. 

2.  Growth  of  a  middle  class. 

(a)  Their  homes. 

(b)  Their  occupations. 

(c)  Their  guilds. 

3.  Growth  of  trade. 

(a)  Position  of  Italian  cities  with  regard  to  the  revival 

of  trade. 

(b)  How  trade  was  carried  on  with  Burope. 

(c)  How  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  East. 
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II.    Some  of  the  things  which  brought  the  middle  ages  to  an 
end. 

1.  The  Crusades. 

2.  The  Hundred- Years  War. 

3.  The  revival  of  learning. 

4.  Introduction  of  gunpowder. 

5.  Improved  methods  of  navigation  through  the  use  of 
(a)  the  compass,  (b)  the  cross-stafiE,  (c)  the  astrolabe. 

6.  Impulse  given  to  commerce  by  the  crusades. 

lerican  History. 

I.    The  new  trade  routes. 

1 .  How  Europe  came  to  wish  a  new  trade  route  to  India. 

(a)  The  things  in  the  East  Europe  wanted. 

(b)  What  the  old  routes  were. 

(c)  Why  the  old  routes  could  no  longer  be  used. 

2.  How  the  new  routes  were  discovered. 

(a)  The  plan  and  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese. 

(b)  The  plan  and  discoveries  of  the  Spanish. 

(c)  The  plan  and  discoveries  of  the  English. 

II.    Work  of  the  discoverers  and  explorers  in  the  New  World. 

1 .  The  claims  which  these  discoveries  gave  to  each  nation 
and  what  each  nation  had  to  do  to  make  them  good. 

2.  How  the  Spanish  tried  to  explore  and  make  good  their 
claim. 

(a)  The  parts  they  explored. 

(b)  The  nature  of  an  exploration  and  its  difficulties. 

(c)  The  knowledge  and  claims  resulting  from  Magel- 

lan's voyage. 

(d)  The  attempt  at  colonization. 

(e)  The  wealth  and  power  resulting  to  Spain. 

3.  How  the  French  explored  and  made  claims  in  America. 

4.  How   the    English   explored    and    made   claims   in 
America. 

5.  Relation  between  the  French,  English,  and  Spanish. 

II.     Characteristics  of  the  country  and  natives  about  1600. 
I.     What  things  of  to-day  we  would  have  to  forget  to 
have  an  idea  of  what  the  country  was  like  then. 
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^^ijgt  the  Indian  was  like  personally. 

^     be  made  his  living  and  spent  his  time. 

«ri^  territory  was  held  by  the  Algonqtdns  and 

H^  the  Indians  helped  and  hindered  the  white  men. 


ffwfitywth  of  the  colonies  in  America. 
^      ggg^  ideas  of  the  times    about  colonies  and  new 
foantries. 
jm)    What  a  cotmtry  moist  do  to  keep  its  claim, 
^1^)    The  right  of  the  Pope  to  distribute  the  new  land, 
/f)    The  necessity  of  getting  written  rights  from  some 

one. 
(d)    The  relation  of  the  colony  to  the  mother  country* 
,.    The  two  great  companies. 

(a)  The  object  of  these  companies. 

(b)  What  the  various  people  concerned  expected  to 

get  out  of  this  scheme. 

(c)  The  territory  granted  to  each  company. 

(d)  How  the  colony  was  to  be  governed. 

3.  The  Virginia  colony. 

(a)  The  kind  of  settlers  selected  and  why  they  were 

willing  to  go. 

(b)  The  journey. 

(c)  Place  chosen  for  the  settlement. 

(d)  What  the  colonists  did  at  first  contrasted  with 

what  they  should  have  done. 

(e)  How  Smith  helped  the  colony . 

(f)  The  beginning  and  growth  of  individual  property. 

(g)  The  tobacco  industry  and  its  effect. 

(h)     The  beginning  of  self-government — ^the  Assembly- 
(i)      Encouragement  of  family  life, 
(j)      The  beginning  of  slavery, 
(k)     The  founding  of  a  college. 

(1)      Summary  to  show  the  growth  of  the  colony  and 
its  condition  to  about  1700. 

4.  The  other  southern  colonies. 

5.  The  Plymouth  colony. 

(a)  The  Pilgrims  and  their  plans. 

(b)  The  voyage  to  the  New  World. 
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(c)  The  first  winter  in  Plymouth. 

(d)  The  dealings  with  the  Indians. 

(e)  Growth  of  the  Plymouth  colony 

6.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  colony. 

(a)  The  settlement  made  by  the  Puritans. 

(b)  How  they  were  governed. 

(c)  The  Puritan  church. 

(d)  Growth  of  the  Puritan  settlements. 

(e)  Kinds  of  business  carried  on. 

(f)  Foimding  of  Harvard  College. 

(g)  Social  condition. 

7.  The  other  New  Bngland  colonies. 

8.  The  New  York  colony. 

(a)  The  settlement  made  by  the  Dutch. 

(b)  The  beginning  of  New  York. 

(c)  Condition  of  the  colony  tmder  Dutch  rule. 

(d)  Condition  of  the  colony  under  English  rule. 

(e)  Rivalry  of  the  two  "parties." 

(f)  Lord  Bellomont  and  the  pirates. 

9.  The  other  middle  colonies. 

10.     General  review  of  conditions  studied. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year's  work  the  pupils  start  a  chrono- 
^cal  table  which  grows  with  the  course.    This  is  found  most 
Ipful  to  a  proper  conception  of  ,the  progression  of  time.    The 
b  here  given  is  the  one  accepted  and  memorized  by  the  class. 
378  A.D.         Battle  of  Adrianople. 
410  Sack  of  Rome  by  West  Goths. 

451  Defeat  of  Htms. 

45  S  Sack  of  Rome  by  Vandals. 

800  Charlemagne  crowned  emperor. 

1095-1270       Period  of  Crusades. 
1492  Discovery  of  America  by  Coltmibus. 

1609  Hudson  discovers  Hudson  River. 

1620  Founding  of  Plymouth  colony. 

We  cannot  dissociate  history  from  a  study  of  geography  if 
\  expect  to  attain  satisfactory  results;  therefore  the  use  of 
ips  is  essential.  We  make  an  excellent  wall  map  at  a  small 
St  by  purchasing  a  piece  of  black-painted  canvas  and  tracing 
th  white  paint  a  simple  outline  of  Europe  and  enough  of 
ia  and  Africa  to  establish  the  botmdaries  of  the  Mediterranean 
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Sea.  Any  particular  routes,  positions,  or  boundaries  tinder 
discussion  can  be  readily  marked  upon  it  with  crayon.  We  find 
this  map  invaluable  in  showing  the  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
in  pointing  out  the  Roman  frontier  and  the  location  of  the  bar- 
barian tribes  before  the  invasion;  in  tracing  the  wanderings  of 
the  invaders;  in  reconstructing  the  Western  Bmpire  after  the 
invasions;  in  marking  the  routes  taken  by  the  armies  of  the 
crusaders;  in  showing  the  nations  of  Europe  after  the  crusades, 
and  in  locating  the  rival  cities  of  Italy  and  their  trade  routes 
to  the  East.  When  the  period  of  discovery,  exploration,  and 
colonization  is  studied  another  wall  outline-map  of  the  worid 
is  needed.  Paper  outline-maps  that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  children  are  also  found  very  useftil. 

The  text-books  purchased  by  the  pupils  are  Harding's  Story 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Fiske's  A  History  of  the  United  States. 
We  by  no  means  confine  ourselves  to  these  books;  the  school 
Ubrary  and  home  library  are  constantly  consulted,  for  the 
child  is  encouraged  to  go  to  various  sources  for  his  information, 
and  where  it  is  possible  we  read  selections  from  the  original 
sources  of  information.  The  great  emperor  seems  less  like  a 
** history  man"  after  reading  Einhard's  Life  of  Charlemagne^ 
for  here  was  one  who  knew  him  intimately.  Marco  Polo's  story 
of  his  wonderful  travels  and  experiences  is  eagerly  pored  over 
in  connection  with  the  lessons  on  the  development  of  trade  with 
the  East ;  in  the  "  Narratives  of  De  Soto,*'  one's  heart  aches  at  the 
sufferings  endured  by  the  early  explorers,  and  when  reading  the 
accotmt  of  the  Jamestown  settlement  in  the  **  Works  of  John 
Smith"  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  hardships  of  those 
days.  After  such  lessons,  historic  persons  seem  real  and  the 
child  soon  thinks  and  speaks  of  historic  things  as  the  results 
of  human  action. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  trade  through 
improved  methods  of  navigation,  we  are  particularly  fortimate  in 
being  able  to  show  the  pupils  several  old  astrolabes  made  in 
the  fifteenth  century  which  belong  to  the  collection  of  Professor 
David  Eugene  Smith  of  Teachers  College.  It  certainly  adds 
interest  to  our  work  to  be  able  to  tell  the  child  that  so  far  as 
its  date  is  concerned  one  of  these  astrolabes  might  have  been 
used  by  Columbus  himself. 

The  life  and  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  furnish  plenty 
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of  fascinating  material  that  appeals  to  children.  When  studying 
the  ancient  Germans  we  take  up  the  fairy  tale  as  an  expression 
of  their  childlike  mind  and  superstitions.  The  Burgundians 
after  settling  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  gave  the  story  of  Sieg- 
fried a  permanent  form.  Then  besides  these  there  are  the  chival- 
rous tales  of  "King  Arthur  and  His  Court,"  the  "Story  of 
Roland,"  Charlemagne's  favorite  knight;  and  the  "Merry 
Adventures  of  Robin  Hood. "  With  the  study  of  the  crusades 
•we  tell  of  the  origin  of  the  "Arabian  Nights"  while  the  "Story 
of  the  Forty  Thieves  "  is  discussed  and  compared  with  the  tales 
of  chivahy  of  western  Europe. 

In  reference  work  we  have  the  pupils  use  books  which  give 
the  facts  in  greater  detail  than  do  their  own  texts,  and  wherever 
it  is  possible  we  give  them  books  which  they  may  read  through. 
It  is  seldom  we  have  to  stimulate  in  our  pupils  a  desire  to  read 
or  to  investigate  some  given  topic — on  the  contrary  they  are 
very  eager  to  read  anything  which  bears  on  the  work;  our 
problem  is  rather  one  of  directing  their  energy  to  reading  that 
which  is  best  and  that  which  will  prove  of  real  service  in  estab- 
lishing correct  impressions. 

S.  H.  U. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Grade  VI    • 

Geography,  though  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  is  called  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  schools  of  to-day  the  "new  geography." 
It  is  ''new"  not  because  discoveries  have  recently  been  made 
that  revolutionize  the  old  science,  nor  because  the  conception 
of  what  constitutes  geography  has  undergone  a  radical  change, 
but  simply  and  solely  because  the  school  has  only  of  late  begun 
to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  subject. 
It  is  the  "new  geography"  in  that  it  now  deals  with  relationships 
rather  than  with  isolated  facts,  with  principles  rather  than  with 
scattered  details.  This  modem  view  of  the  function  of  geog- 
raphy raises  it  from  a  study  that  supposedly  "disciplines  the 
memory"  to  one  that  exercises  the  power  to  reason;  and  with 
this  higher  conception  of  its  purpose  comes  an  added  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  the  selection  of  subject  matter  and  the  method 
of  its  presentation. 

Different  circumstances  suggest  different  ways  of  meeting 
this  responsibility.  The  scheme  evolved  by  the  Horace  Mann 
School  has  been  outlined  in  previous  ntmibers  of  the  Teachers 
College  Record;  but  a  brief  r^sum^  is  necessary  here  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  relation  which  the  particular  work  of  the  sixth 
grade  bears  to  the  course  as  a  whole.  The  subject  is  apportioned 
as  follows : 

3rd  Grade — Home  Geography  and  World  as  a  Whole. 

4th      "         North  America 

5th      "         Europe  and  Asia. 

6th      "         Elements  of  Physical  Geography. 

Africa — South  America — ^Australia. 

7  th      "         North  America.      Special  study  of  the  United 

States  ending  with  a  summary  of  the  world's 
commerce  and  industry. 

Though  continent  work  is  a  feature  of  the  course  throughout 

f  ourjyears,  the  point  of  view  of  the  two  later  years  is  very  different 

from  that  of  the  two  earlier.     In  the  lower  grades  attention  is 
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centered  upon  the  industrial  life  of  the  people  as  influenced  by 
their  physical  environment,  in  the  higher  grades  upon  this 
physical  environment  as  the  basis  of  commercial  and  social 
development.  In  the  first  study  the  children  accept  existing 
physical  conditions,  for  the  most  part,  and  explain  their  in- 
fluence upon  life.  In  the  more  advanced  study  not  only  are 
the  physical  conditions  carefully  considered  but  the  reasons 
for  these  conditions  are  investigated,  their  effect  upon  life  in 
general  observed,  certain  definite  laws  deduced,  and  these  laws 
applied  in  the  study  of  new  regions. 

For  example,  in  the  fifth-year  study  of  Europe  the  children 
are  told  that  the  Mediterranean  cotmtries  have  heavy  rainfall 
in  winter  and  a  dry  season  in  summer.  No  explanation  of  this 
condition  is  attempted  here,  but  the  condition  itself  is  con- 
sidered as  a  factor  governing  the  vegetation  of  the  region  and 
the  occupations  of  the  people.  In  the  sixth  year  a  careful  study 
is  made  of  the  circulation  of  the  air  over  the  globe  and  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  wind-belts,  including  their  mi- 
gration with  the  heat  equator.  Thereafter  in  the  continent 
work,  when  a  region  such  as  the  Mediterranean  basin  is  under 
consideration,  no  arbitrary  statement  as  to  its  rainfall  is  neces- 
sary. The  section  is  located  in  regard  to  wind-belts  and  the 
previous  study  of  the  character  of  the  winds  makes  it  possible 
for  the  children  to  deduce  the  fact  that  this  region,  being  subject 
to  the  trades  in  summer  and  to  the  westerlies  in  winter,  ex- 
periences wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  children,  with  the  help  of 
the  teacher,  thus  evolve  their  own  basis  for  inference  as  to  the 
life  conditions  of  the  section.  In  other  words,  they  are  prepared 
in  the  higher  grades  to  appreciate  causes  which  in  the  lower 
grades  are  ignored. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  not  alone  to  furnish  the  children 
with  a  body  of  useful  and  interesting  facts  but  to  give  them  as 
well  an  imderstanding  of  some  of  the  great  laws  of  nature,  to 
train  them  to  observe  closely  along  certain  Unes  and  to  make 
use  of  their  observations,  and  to  accustom  them  to  associate 
causes  with  their  consequences  and  consequences  with  their 
causes. 

To  give  these  desired  results  most  fully  geography  cannot  be 
taught  by  the  old  text-book  method,  that  is,  the  method  by 
which  the  child  memorizes  a  lesson  assigned  in  the  book  and 
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recites  it  in  class.  In  fact,  the  text  assumes  a  minor  role  in 
geography  teaching  in  the  Horace  Mann  School,  being  regarded 
not  as  a  guide  to  be  followed  blindly  wherever  and  however  it 
may  lead,  but  as  an  authority,  rather,  to  be  turned  to  for  con- 
venient summaries  and  for  the  verification  of  conclusions.  These 
conclusions  may  be  the  result  of  observation,  of  experiment, 
or  of  the  study  of  maps,  globes,  pictures,  charts,  and  pieces  of 
simple  apparatus.  Studied  in  this  way,  geography  gives  training 
in  close  reasoning  in  an  important  field,  develops  an  inquiring 
attitude  of  mind,  and  stimulates  the  imagination,  thus  taking 
its  place  as  a  real  educational  force. 

The  physical  geography  topics  which  constitute  the  first 
part  of  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade  are  presented  according  to 
the  following  outline: 

I.  The  Earth  as  a  Globe. 

1.  Form — Evidences  of  curvature,  proofs  of  rotundity, 

importance  of  shape. 

2.  Size — Circtunference,  diameter,  effect  upon  life. 

3.  Motions. 

(a)  Rotation. 

Evidences  and  direction,  axis,  poles,  equator. 
Results — ^Day    and    night,    points    of  the 

compass,  local  noon. 
Latitude — How    measured,     length    of   a 

degree,  meridians,  use. 
(b)  Revolution. 

Results — ^Distribution    of     light,    varjong 

length  of  day  and   night;   zones   and 

boundaries. 

II.  The  Atmosphere. 

1.  Its  relation  to  the  earth,  man's  relation  to  it. 

2.  Temperature. 

Thermometer. 

Distribution  over  land  and  water. 

Influence  of  ocean  currents. 

Heat  belts,  isothermal  lines,  heat  equator. 

3.  Winds — Effect  of  temperature  on  circulation  of  air. 

Wind-belts  (trades,  doldrums,  westerlies,  horse 
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latitudes,  polar  winds)  migration  of  the  wind- 
belts,  effect  upon  ocean  waters. 
4.  Rainfall — Evaporation,  condensation,  fog,  dew, 
frost,  snow.  Rain,  distribution  over  earth, 
dependence  upon  temperature,  winds,  surface, 
etc. 

III.  Plant  and  Animal  Life. 

1.  Dependence  of  plant  life  upon  soil,  temperature, 

and  rainfall. 

2.  Vegetation    regions    located — forests,    grasslands, 

deserts,  tundras. 

3.  Dependence  of  animal  life  upon  vegetation. 

4.  General  distribution  of  animals. 

IV.  People. 

The  various  races,  their  charficteristics  as  influenced 
by  environment,  their  distribution. 

These  physical  geography  topics  are  frequently  introduced 
and  supplemented  by  the  nature-study  of  this  grade,  which  is 
physical  in  character  and  thus  often  serves  to  elucidate  the 
principles  involved  in  the  geography  course.  Again  they  are 
developed  orally  by  means  of  discussion  and  simple  experimen- 
tation. For  instance,  instead  of  reading  from  the  text-book 
and  memorizing  the  fact  that  the  sun  reaches  its  greatest  height 
above  the  horizon  exactly  at  noon,  the  children  erect  a  vertical 
rod  on  a  board  and  mark  the  shadow  which  it  casts  at  frequent 
regular  intervals  for  an  hour  before  and  an  hour  after  noon. 
When  they  find  that  the  shortest  shadow  is  cast  at  exactly 
twelve  o'clock,  the  position  of  the  sun  at  that  hour  is  not  an 
item  in  the  text-book  that  may  or  may  not  be  forgotten,  but  it 
is  a  part  of  the  knowledge  of  every  child  in  the  class. 

Such  a  subject  as  the  distribution  of  light  during  the  northern 
summer  is  developed  by  a  series  of  questions  like  the  following: 
(The  class  has  previously  studied  the  distribution  of  light  at  the 
time  of  the  equinoxes). 

I.  Upon  what  part  of  the  earth  do  the  vertical  rayB  of  the 
sun  fall  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes? 

a.  What  part  of  the  earth  is  in  light  at  that  time?    In 
darkness? 

3.  Where  does  the  line  of  division  fall? 
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4.  Look  at  the  season  apparatus  (or  diagram).    Where  do 

the  vertical  rays  of  the  stin  fall  on  the  21st  of  June? 

5.  How  far  north  have  they  moved  since  March  21st? 

6.  What  part  of  the  earth  is  in  light  at  this  time?     In  dark- 

ness? 

7.  Where  does  the  line  of  division  now  fall? 

8.  Which  hemisphere  receives  most  light  at  this  time? 

9.  What  is  the  condition  in  regard  to  light  at  the  north  pole? 

At  the  south  pole?  At  the  Arctic  Circle?  At  the 
Antarctic  Circle?  At  the  equator?  In  our  latitude? 
In  similar  latitudes  south  of  the  equator? 

10.  How  long  will  the  northern  hemisphere  receive  more 

light  than  the  southern? 

1 1 .  How  long  will  the  north  pole  be  in  light  ?    The  south  pole 

in  darkness? 

12.  What  people  live  farthest  north?    Describe  their  life 

during  the  long  period  of  daylight.  Would  yoti 
like  to  live  in  this  part  of  the  world?  Give  your 
reasons. 

13.  How  long  is  the  day  at  the  Arctic  Circle?     How  long 

is  the  night  at  the  Antarctic  Circle? 

14.  What  do  you  think  determines  the  position  of  the  Tropic 

of  Cancer?  Of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn?  Of  the 
Arctic  Circle?    The  Antarctic? 

15.  Compare  the  position  of  the  circle  of  light  on  June  21st 

with  its  position  on  March  21st. 

16.  Compare  the  length  of  day  and  night  over  the  world  on 

these  two  days. 

17.  Why  do  we  not  always  have  equal  day«  and  nights? 

18.  Where  do  you  think  the  vertical  ra)rs  of  the  sun  fall  on 

the  2ist  of  December? 

19.  Describe  the  distribution  of  light  over  the  earth  at  this 

time. 

At  the  close  of  a  lesson  or  series  of  lessons  of  this  kind  the 
children  are  possibly  asked  to  take  their  text-books  home  and 
compare  the  conclusions  they  have  reached  with  the  author's 
account.  On  the  following  day  they  are  held  responsible  for  all 
points  that  were  developed  in  class  as  well  as  for  any  additional 
facts  that  the  text-book  furnishes,  and  they  are  required  to  give 
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evidence   of  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  by  means  of  oral  or 
written  recitations. 

The  topics  in  physical  geography  are  followed  by  continent 
study,  the  principles  deduced  being  applied  to  Africa,  South 
America,  and  Australia.  Africa  is  outlined  below  in  some  detail 
as  representative  of  our  general  plan  of  continent  work,  and 
Egj^t  as  an  example  of  our  study  of  individual  countries. 

Africa 

1.  Location — In    regard    to  henwspheres,  heat-belts,  wind- 

belts,  other  continents,  oceans,  latitude,  longitude. 

2.  Size — In  comparison  with  other  continents. 

3.  Coast-line — Extent,    regularity,    advantages   and   disad- 

vantages, comparison  with  other  continents. 

4.  Surface — Highlands,   lowlands,   their  distribution,   their 

characteristics,  comparison  with  other  continents. 

5.  Drainage. 

Rivers — Nile,  Congo,  Niger,  Senegal,  Zambezi,  Lim- 
popo, Orange — their  general  direction,  character- 
istics, value  from  standpoint  of  commerce  and 
exploration. 

Lakes — Chad — Location  and  relation  to  drainage. 
Lakes    of    Central    Africa — treasons    for    size, 
importance. 

6.  Climate. 

Temperature — Application  of  work  on  temperature  of 
atmosphere  to  this  continent,  conclusions  tested 
by  reference  to  isothermal  map. 

Winds — ^Application  of  work  on  wind-belts  to  the 
winds  of  this  continent. 

Rainfall — General  condition  arrived  at  from  knowledge 
of  temperature,  winds,  surface.  Specific  condi- 
tion from  study  of  rainfall  map.  Regions  of 
extremely  light  and  heavy  rainfall  accounted  for. 
(Effect  of  climate  upon  exploration  and  development) 

7.  Vegetation — General    distribution    as    dependent    upon 

temperature,  soil,  and  rainfall.     Character. 

8.  Animals — Distribution   as    dependent   upon   vegetation. 

Character. 
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9.  People — Distribution  as  influenced  by  climate,  vegetation, 
etc.     Races,  characteristics. 

Egypt 

Preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  topics  outlined  below,  the 
interest  of  the  class  is  enlisted  in  regard  to  the  country.  Some 
of  the  children  may  have  friends  who  have  been  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  some  may  have  traveled  there  themselves,  and  in 
either  case  they  are  ready  to  give  interesting  accounts*  of  the 
people,  their  customs  and  manners.  Others  have  read  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  are  eager  to  tell  something  of  their  civili- 
zation. The  story  of  Joseph,  from  the  Bible,  is  sometimes  read 
to  the  class  before  beginning  the  study  of  Egypt  in  order  to 
impress  the  fact  that  this  cotmtry  was  the  home  of  a  great  people 
thousands  of  years  before  Christ.  Photographs  are  also  shown 
illustrating  the  life  of  the  people,  the  character  of  the  cotmtry, 
etc.  When  interest  has  thus  been  aroused,  Egypt  is  studied 
with  the  definite  aim  in  view  to  discover  the  phj^cal  conditions 
that  are  responsible  for  the  life  of  the  region. 

1 .  Location — Position  in  Africa,  relation  to  Sahara,  bordering 

seas,  approximate  latitude  and  longitude,  direction 
and  approximate  distance  from  New  York. 

2.  Surface — Highlands,  lowlands,  distribution  and  character. 

3.  Drainage — The  Nile,  its  redemption  of  Egypt.     Overflow 

— cause,  time,  effect,  resulting  ancient   civilization 
which  developed  in  Nile  delta  and  present  conditions. 

4.  Climate. 

Temperature — ^Approximate,  from  location. 

Specific,  isothermal  map. 
Winds — Summer  and  winter — application  of  study  of 

general  wind-belts. 
Rainfall — ^Approximate  from   knowledge  of   winds, 

specific  from  rainfall  map. 

5.  Occupations. 

Agriculture — Proportion  of  fertile  and  desert  land. 
Irrigation,  method,  extent.  Products,  time  of 
planting  and  of  harvest.     Tropical  fruits. 

Grazing — ^Animals  raised,  importance  of  occupation^ 
reasons  for  prevalence. 
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Commerce — Products  exported,  imported,  countries 
with  which  trade  is  carried  on.  Means  of  com- 
mtmication — Nile,  Mediterranean,  Red  Sea,  rail- 
ways, Suez  Canal  (length,  width,  extent  to  which 
used,  advantages)  caravans  (character,  size,  routes , 
merchandise). 

6.  Towns. 

Cairo — ^Advantages  of  position,  character,  importance. 
Alexandria — Character  and  extent  of  trade,  ports  with 
which  it  commtmicates. 

^  l  Reasons  for  development. 

Khartum — ^Advantage  of  location. 

7.  People — Descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Arabs 

of  the  towns.  Bedouins — ^their  mode  of  life,  religions, 
languages,  relations  to  Turkey,  to  British  Empire. 

In  the  work  on  the  continents  as  a  whole,  the  consideration 
of  topics  is  rather  general  in  character,  the  object  being  to  get 
the  larger  features  in  mind,  a  bird's-eye  view  as  it  were.  In  the 
study  of  the  individual  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  far  more 
detail  is  given  in  order  that  the  children  may  regard  Ufe  con- 
ditions that  differ  from  their  own  with  the  appreciation  that 
comes  with  fuller  knowledge.  The  study  of  both  continents 
and  countries  is  essentially  map  study,  the  work  being  based  upon 
wall  maps  for  the  larger  feattu'es  and  upon  the  maps  found  in 
LfOngman's  New  School  Atlas  for  the  more  specific.  With  good 
surface,  rainfall,  isothermal,  vegetation,  commercial,  and  po- 
litical maps  before  the  class  almost  every  fact  of  importance 
can  be  discovered  by  the  pupils.  By  this  treatment  the  close 
sequetlce  of  cause  and  effect  is  borne  in  upon  the  child  as  he 
himself  develops  one  from  the  other.  For  example,  the  physical 
map  of  Africa  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  the  children  the 
needful  information  in  regard  to  the  location  and  the  larger 
surface  features  of  Egypt.  In  the  consideration  of  such  a  topic 
as  the  drainage  of  the  country,  the  class  again  resorts  to  the 
map  and  finds  that  the  whole  length  of  Egypt  is  watered  by  the 
Nile.  In  the  effort  to  understand  the  influence  of  this  river 
upon  the  country,  the  children  begin  a  study  of  its  characteristics. 
They  find  that  it  empties  into  the  Mediterranean  through  many 
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mouths ;  they  measure  it  roughly  and  see  that,  for  a  space  greater 
than  the  distance  from  Maine  to  Florida,  it  receives  no  tributaries. 
The  question  then  arises,  **  How  can  so  great  a  river  exist  in  the 
heart  of  this  practically  rainless  region?"  In  search  of  an 
answer,  the  course  of  the  Nile  is  traced  toward  its  source  and 
the  discovery  is  made  that  it  is  fed  by  two  great  streams  from 
the  Abyssinian  Highlands.  The  class  now  examines  this  region 
and  finds  that  when  the  heat-equator  shifts  north  these  moun- 
tains are  in  the  doldnmi  belt — the  belt  of  heavy  rainfall.  The 
children  readily  see  that  these  swollen  mountain  torrents  feed 
the  main  stream  with  so  great  a  voltune  of  water  that  an  over- 
flow of  its  banks  is  the  result.  They  then  figure  out  the  time 
of  the  inundation  and  speculate  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  soil  of 
the  flooded  region.  The  isothermal  map,  previous  study  of  the 
wind-belts  together  with  a  map  of  the  winds,  and  the  rainfall 
map  furnish  all  necessary  data  for  an  understanding  of  the 
climatic  conditions  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  climate  it  is  a  logical 
step  to  the  products  and  the  resultant  occupations  of  the  people. 

The  principal  cities,  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Khartum,  Port  Said, 
and  Suez  are  not  simply  located,  but  their  situation  and  de- 
velopment are  considered  as  the  outgrowth  of  definite,  natural 
causes.  A  study  of  the  population  map  is  next  made.  Nothing 
could  afford  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  physical 
conditions  upon  life  than  does  this  map — the  great  desert 
stretches  with  their  scanty  population  and  the  narrow,  fertile 
Nile  valley  with  its  teeming  millions. 

The  map  work  is  made  vital  at  every  point  by  reference  to 
the  human  interests  that  are  involved.  When  the  rainless 
condition  of  the  country  is  under  discussion,  photographs  of 
the  flat-roofed  houses  that  are  characteristic  of  the  region  are 
shown,  as  well  as  pictures  illustrating  its  scanty  vegetation; 
when  the  temperature  is  noted,  the  dress  of  the  people  is  com- 
mented upon;  when  irrigation  is  considered,  the  Egyptian^method 
is  compared  with  the  method  in  vogue  in  our  own  desert  region; 
when  the  soil  of  the  inundated  plain  is  the  topic,  the  primitive 
plow  of  Egypt  is  compared  with  that  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

Map  study  is  also  supplemented  by  reference  work  designed 
to  further  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  the  ancient 
and  modem  civilization  to  which  the  annual  inundation  of  the 
Nile  has  given  rise.     Definite  topics  are  suggested  for  home 
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reading  in  Carpenter's  "Africa, "  Tarr  and  McMurry's  Geography, 
Dodge's  Geography,  and  in  the  encyclopedia.  These  books  are 
all  available  in  the  class-room  and  the  various  references  are 
assigned  to  different  pupils  and  reported  upon  to  the  class  either 
orally  or  by  means  of  written  papers.  Throughout  the  work, 
photographs  and  lantern  slides  serve  to  make  more  realistic  the 
various  topics  tmder  consideration,  while  outline  maps  help  to 
fix  the  location  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  towns. 

The  work  as  outlined  for  Africa  is  tjrpical  of  the  study  of 
the  other  continents  considered  in  the  sixth  grade — South  Amer- 
ica and  Australia.  That  suggested  for  Egypt  is  illustrative  of 
the  study  of  individual  cotintries  in  a  general  way  though  the 
amotint  of  detail  varies  with  the  relative  importance  of  the 
country. 

If  the  results  of  the  work  in  geography  even  approximate 
the  aims  of  the  course,  the  children  should  pass  from  the  sixth 
grade  with  a  few  well-defined  ideas  that  will  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  their  future  study  of  the  subject  as  well  as  upon  their 
attitude  to  the  phenomena  of  the  world  about  them.  They 
shotild  understand  some  of  the  more  elementary  geographical 
principles  and  should  be  able  to  make  a  few  simple  applications 
of  ^these  principles.  They  should  have  made  progress  in  their 
power  to  think  independently,  and  should  have  taken  the  initial 
steps  in  scientific  training  through  their  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve, to  compare,  to  generalize,  to  verify,  and  to  apply  their 
conclusions.  They  shotild  have  learned  to  read  maps  more 
accurately  and  should  have  formed  some  conception  of  the 
influence  of  geographical  conditions  upon  htmian  development. 
Above  all,  this  study  shotild  have  given  the  children  some  reali- 
zation of  man's  dependence  upon  man  and  should  have  fostered 
a  more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  regard  for  life  in  whatever 

phase  it  may  exist. 

M.  F.  K. 


PHYSICAL  NATURE-STUDY 
Grade  VI 

For  years  professors  of  ph3rsical  sciences  have  stood  by  and 
seen  their  colleagues  in  the  field  of  biological  science  ofEer  tempt- 
ing courses  in  nattu'e-study  to  the  children  of  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  but  as  time  went  on  they  set  about  asking 
themselves,  "Why  should  not  simple  problems  in  physics  and 
chemistry  be  quite  as  useful  and  alluring  to  boys  and  giiis  as 
nature-study?"  The  question  is  often  asked  them,  "What  is 
your  excuse  for  introducing  this  subject  in  the  grades?"  "No 
excuse  is  needed,"  is  the  reply.  "But,  with  what  does  it 
correlate  ? "     "  With  the  every-day  life  and  interests  of  children. " 

Because  physical  nature-study  may  set  before  a  child  some 
problems  that  interest  him  can  scarcely  be  called  a  stifiSdent 
reason  for  latinching  this  subject,  rather  than  some  other  that 
happens  to  be  attractive,  upon  a  curriculum  already  crowded. 
There  must  be  a  better  reason  for  our  preference  and  this  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  here  we  have  a  great  mass  of  valuable 
and  useful  knowledge  concerning  things  constantly  surrounding 
the  child.  We  have  been  guided  in  our  selection  of  subject 
matter  by  an  aim  to  make  this  course  helpful  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  other  phases  of  work  in  which  the  child  is  engaged. 

In  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School  physical  nature- 
study  is  taught  in  the  sixth  grade  where  two  half-hour  periods 
a  week  are  devoted  to  it.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
it  is  closely  related  to  the  geography  of  the  grade  and  constantly 
explains  many  facts  related  to  the  every-day  life  of  the  child. 
The  course  is  largely  a  study  of  the  atmosphere,  its  physical 
properties  and  usefulness  to  mankind. 

By  the  time  a  child  leaves  the  fifth  grade  his  interest  in 
nature-study  has  become  pretty  thoroughly  aroused.  He  is 
unconsciously  on  the  alert  for  some  new  fact  about  trees,  flowers, 
birds,  animals,  or  insects.  This  lively  interest  is  now  turned 
into  a  new  channel, — new,  yet  dealing  with  such  familiar  things 
as  changes  of  temperature,  winds,  rain,  snow,  and  dew;  but  a 
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constant  inqtiiry  into  the  causes  of  these  phenomena  and  the 
relations  between  them,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  physical 
processes  of  nature  are  new.  As  no  text-book  is  used»  the  child's 
experiences  and  observations  are  largely  drawn  upon.  Infor- 
mation is  freely  given  when  the  pupil  cannot  readily  obtain  it 
in  any  other  way,  and  whenever  it  is  of  especial  advantage  to 
arrive  at  an  immediate  and  simple  explanation.  He  is  urged 
to  ask  good  straightforward  questions  when  his  own  reasoning 
powers  fail  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Each  new  problem  is  made  as  definite  as  possible  by  means 
of  practical  experiments,  or  where  these  are  impossible,  by  simple 
illustrations.  These  experiments  can  be  satisfactorily  carried 
on  in  the  class-room  by  the  teacher;  but  when  a  laboratory  is 
available  where  each  child  is  provided  with  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus the  lessons  become  of  most  value.  The  experiments  are  not 
ends  in  themselves;  they  are  used  only  when  they  point  out 
some  principle,  or  explain  some  daily  experiences  in  the  child's 
life.  For  example,  when  the  compressibility  of  air  is  taken  up, 
we  first  deal  with  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child's  experiences. 
On  coming  to  school  in  the  morning  this  principle,  in  one  way 
or  another,  has  added  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  trip.  If 
the  bicycle  was  used  compressed  air  filled  the  tires;  if  the  journey 
was  made  either  by  electric  car  or  train,  compressed  air  operated 
the  brakes ;  on  entering  the  school  building  it  again  helped  through 
the  aid  of  the  door  check  attached  to  the  heavy  entrance  door, 
and  if  a  game  of  football  or  basket-ball  was  played  during  the 
day  compressed  air  was  invaluable.  With  examples  of  this 
kind,  we  now  find  ourselves  ready  to  study  the  geographical 
side,  and  begin  our  work  with  a  consideration  of  atmospheric 
pressure  at  and  above  sea-level,  and  here  find  helpful  the  ex- 
periences of  those  pupils  who  have  been  in  the  high  motintains. 
This  introduction  is  followed  up  during  the  geography  recitation 
by  the  wind  systems  of  the  world,  and  it  is  here  that  we  make 
application  of  the  principles  already  brought  together.  A  vital 
point  in  the  work  is  to  see  that  the  child  actually  tinderstands 
the  relation  between  these  principles  and  the  wind  systems. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  asstune  that  the  child,  once  having  gained  the 
principles  mentioned  above,  will  see  without  guidance  their 
application  to  things  about  him.  A  few  lessons  on  light  and 
sotmd  are  given,  and  found  very  helpful. 
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Dttring  the  last  weeks  of  the  school  year,  when  the  work 
on  the  atmosphere  has  been  finished,  a  few  simple  principles 
of  electricity  are  taken  up.  These  lessons  do  not  correlate  with 
any  other  subject  taught  in  the  grade,  but  are  given  in  order 
to  explain  in  a  popular  way  the  principles  tinderljdng  the  elec- 
trical devices  and  toys  by  which  we  are  surrotinded.  Electro- 
magnets, magnets,  push-buttons,  motors,  bells,  telegraph 
sounders,  and  the  telephone  are  examinedand  simple  explanations 
given  which  are  vitally  interesting  to  the  pupils,  as  many  of 
them  have  electrical  contrivances  more  or  less  useful  rigged  up 
at  home.  The  pupils  make  their  own  wet  batteries  with  which 
to  perform  experiments. 
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Apparatus  made  by  sixth-grade  Boys, 

Last  year  some  of  the  boys  formed  a  class  which  met  after 
school  one  hour  each  week  to  do  extra  laboratory  work.  Each 
boy  made  for  himself  an  electro-magnet,  a  magnet  tester,  a 
magnetic  needle,  a  telegraph  sotinder,  and  an  electric  motor. 
These  pieces  of  apparatus  were  very  simple  and  in  general  well 
made,  and  the  boys  got  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  them; 
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even  those  pieces  which  were  crude  and  poorly  constructed  had 
their  good  effects  for  they  taught  the  makers  that  careless  work 
was  sure  to  result  in  a  useless  machine. 

Since  no  text-book  is  used  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  reference  to  keep  some  sort  of  record  of  the  lessons;  therefore, 
each  pupil  provides  himself  with  a  good  sized  blank  book  in 
which  he  writes  compositions  explaining  the  chief  points  brought 
out  in  the  class-period,  or  makes  careful  drawings  of  the  appara- 
tus used.  This  writing  is  done  either  during  a  composition 
period  or  at  home.  Besides  being  an  aid  to  the  memory  this 
written  work  aims  to  develop  in  each  child  the  ability  to  make 
dear,  concise  statements,  and  to  keep  strictly  to  the  point  tmder 
discussion. 

The  course  for  the  year  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

Physical  Nature-Study  Outline 

Atmosphere 

I.    Air  is  a  real  substance  and  occupies  space. 
Prove  by  experiments. 

II.     The  shell  of  air. 

(i)   Position  with  regard  to  the  earth. 

It  envelops  and  rotates  with  the  earth. 
Earth  composed  of  rock-mass,  water,  and  air 
more  or  less  intermixed. 

(2)  Position  with  regard  to  us. 

We  live  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  of  air. 

(3)  Extent. 

Heights  to  which  atmosphere  extends  proved 
by  ascension  of  highest  mountain  peaks;  move- 
ment of  clouds;  highest  balloon  ascension r 
action  of  meteors. 

(4)  Properties. 

Tasteless,  odorless,  colorless,  transparent.  Can 
be  felt  when  in  motion. 

(5)  Uses. 

a.  To   sustain  our  lives;  to  sustain  lives  of 
plants  and  animals;  to  transport  seeds^ 
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pollen,  etc.;  to  support  birds  in  flight;  to 
drive  sailing  ships  and  wind  mills;  to 
cany  vapor;  to  raise  waves, 
b.  To  efEect  land  forms;  shift  sand  dunes;  cause 
weathering  and  erosion  of  rock  saifaces. 

III.  Air  is  compressible  and  elastic. 

(i)  Prove  by  experiment. 

(2)  Mechanical  uses. 

Air  guns,  rifles,  bicycle  tires,  footballs,  door 
checks,  siphon  bottles,  air  brakes. 

(3)  Lists  made  of  uses  of  compressed  air. 

(May  be  assigned  for  home  work.) 

(4)  Application  of  principle. 

Differences  in  density  of  atmosphere  at  and 
above  sea-level.  Explain  decrease  of  pressure 
in  going  up  a  mountain,  increase  in  going  down. 

IV.  Air^^has  weight  and  exerts  pressure. 

(i)  Prove  by  experiments. 

(2)  Mechanical  uses. 

a.  The  ptunp;  simple,  force,  Springle's. 

b.  Barometer.     Make  simple  mercury  barom- 

eter.    Examine   aneroid   barometer  and 
barograph. 

(3)  Arithmetical   problems   involving  weight   of   air 

and  atmospheric  pressure. 

(May  be  assigned  for  home  work.) 

(4)  Application  of  principles — 

a.  To  explain  the  cause  of  winds. 

b.  To  explain  the  relation  between  the  barom- 

eter and  weather  conditions.  Take  weather 
observations. 

V.    Composition  of  air. 
(i)  Principal  gases, 
a.  Oxygen. 

The   element   that   makes   things   bum. 

Experiments. 

Relation  to  man  and  his  activities;  light, 

fire,  respiration. 
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b.  Nitrogen. 

Value  in  composition  of  air. 

c.  Carbonic  add. 

Relation  to  animal  and  plant  life. 
(2)  Practical  application. 

Pupils  taught  that  in  case  of  fire,  flames  can  be 
put  out  by  lowering  percentage  of  oxygen  by 
means  of  smothering,  or  by  use  of  chemical 
fire  extinguishers. 

Hbat  and  its  Relation  to  Atmosphbrb 

I.    Principal  sources  of  heat, 
(i)  Sun. 

a.  The  source  of  heat. 

b.  How  heat  is  transmitted  to  the  earth. 

c.  How    the    atmosphere    receives    its    heat. 

Compare  radiation  of  rough  and  smooth 
surfaces  such  as  grass,  pavements,  water, 
radiation  in  desert  regions. 

(2)  Combustion. 

a.  Heating  of  buildings.     Explain  and  examine 

thermostat. 

b.  Spontaneous  combustion — experiments. 

(3)  Slow  chemical  action. 

a.  Experiment — slaking  of  lime. 

b.  Decomposition    of    animal    and    vegetable 

substance. 

c.  Animal  heat. 

II.  Conduction  of  heat. 

(i)  Metals,  best  conductors.     Experiments. 

(2)  Window  panes,  ice,  and  snow  transparent  to  heat 

rajTS.     Experiments. 

(3)  Atmosphere  almost  an  absolute  non-conductor. 

III.  Temperature  of  the  air. 

(i)  Effect  of  sun's  energy  upon  air,  water,  rock-mass. 
(2)  Temperature   determined   by   latitude,    altitude, 

land  and  water  areas,  winds,  ocean  currents, 

clouds,  seasons. 
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(3)  Examine  thermometers  and  thermograph. 

Study  weather  maps;  compare  smmner  and 
winter  temperatm^  over  land  and  water. 

IV.   Moistmie  of  the  air. 

(i)  States  of  matter — gas,  liquid,  solid. 

(2)  Evaporation. 

a.  Experiments  showing  how  evaporation  de- 

pends upon  temperature  and  sur&oe 
exposed.  Vapor  is  gaseous  state  of 
water. 

b.  Effect  of  wind,  dry  air,  damp  air,  day  and 

night  temperatures  upon  evaporation. 
Explain  what  is  meant  by  humidity. 

c.  Chief  sources  of  evaporation.    Oceans,  lakes, 

rivers,  etc. 

(3)  Condensation. 

a.  How  produced. 

Boil  water;  let  vapor  come  in  contact  with 
a  hot  surface,  a  cold  one,  note  result. 

b.  Dew — ^Dew  point. 

Bring  tumbler  of  very  cold  water  into  a 
warm  room;  note  restilt.  Compare 
amount  of  dew  after  clear  night,  after 
cloudy  one;  upon  rough  surfaces  such  as 
grass  and  cultivated  land,  upon  smooth 
surfaces  such  as  pavements  and  roads; 
upon  motmtains,  in  valleys. 

c.  Frost. 

Bring  tin  beaker  containing  ice  and  salt 
mixture  into  warm  room;  note  result. 
Work  of  frost  on  soils  and  rock. 

d.  Mist — Fog. 

Formation.     Breath  on  cold  day. 

Cause  of  mists  over  lowlands,  swamps, 

rivers,  and  lakes  on  summer  evenings. 
Cause  of  fog  on  sea,  on  land.     Danger  to 

navigation. 

e.  Clouds. 

Formation.     Cloud    observation    to    de- 
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termine  effect  of  winds  on  direction  and 
velocity. 
Common   forms   of   clouds;   reasons   for 
color. 

f.  Rain. 

Formation;  shape  and  size  of  drops. 

How  rainfall  is  measured;  amotmt  that 
falls  in  New  York. 

Compare  amount  of  rainfall  on  land  with 
that  on  sea;  compare  amount  on  coast- 
line with  interior. 

Effect  of  mountains  on  rainfall. 

g.  Snow. 

Formation;    shape    and    size    of    flakes 
Crystallization   proved   by   experiments 
Snow  as  protection  to  vegetation, 
h.     Hail. 

Formation;  shape  and  size  of  hailstones 
Destrojrs  crops. 

As  a  rule  when  experiments  are  mentioned  the  imagination 
pictures  complicated  machines  and  appliances  such  as  are  com- 
monly found  in  laboratories  where  physics  and  chemistry  are 
taught.  The  experiments  mentioned  in  the  outline  call  for 
only  the  simplest  kinds  of  apparatus.  When  stud3dng  con- 
duction of  heat  two  pieces  of  wire  of  equal  size,  one  of  copper,  the 
other  of  steel,  are  held  in  a  flame  to  determine  which  conducts 
heat  the  quicker;  a  glass  rod  is  also  heated  and  results  compared. 
To  prove  that  air  is  a  real  substance  and  occupies  space  the 
pupil  packs  a  handkerchief  into  the  bottom  of  a  dry  ttunbler, 
then  inverts  the  glass  and  plunges  it  into  a  basin  of  water. 
That  the  handkerchief  remains  dry  seems  to  many  of  the  chil- 
dren a  very  wonderful  fact.  Wherever  it  is  possible  we  use  for 
illustration  those  simple  mechanical  appliances  in  daily  use; 
for  instance,  an  ordinary  medicine  dropper  will  serve  as  well  as 
a  more  elaborate  device  to  show  that  air  has  weight  and  exerts 
pressure.  From  every  point  of  view  we  aim  to  make  this  course 
of  a  very  practical  nature. 

S.    H.   U. 


ARITHMETIC 

Grade  VI 

The  pupil  comes  to  the  sixth  grade  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  operations;  the  tables  of  linear  measure,  capacity 
measure,  time  measure,  and  weight  measure;  simple  common 
fractions;  and  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  of 
decimal  fractions.  His  greater  power  of  thought  and  his  growing 
ability  in  independent  thinking  permit  him  to  grasp  the  further 
development  of  these  subjects  more  quickly  and  easily  than  he 
has  been  able  to  attack  any  previous  new  principle.  He  now 
has  not  only  a  receptive  mind  but  is  fast  developing  an  analytic 
one.  He  seeks  reasons  for  things  received  and  inquires  whether 
they  are  for  particular  or  general  conditions.  As  an  example  of 
this  he  is  not  satisfied  to  know  that  to  divide  fractions  you  invert 
the  divisor  and  multiply,  but  he  must  have  explained  why  you 
invert  and  if  it  is  always  necessary.  Again,  he  has  learned  that 
a  proof  of  multiplication  is  to  cast  out  the  nines  from  the  multi- 
plicand, multiplier,  and  product,  but  he  is  anxious  to  know 
"why"  and  whether  it  "will  always  prove.**  These  and  many 
other  questions  are  asked  and  must  be  answered  in  a  way  simple 
enough  to  be  understood  and  yet  technical  enough  to  make 
the  steps  apparent.  These  things  and  the  great  interest  the 
subject  matter  produces  make  the  sixth  grade  work  in  arithmetic 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  subjects  in  the  whole  curriculum. 

The  principal  features  of  this  year's  work  are  decimal  fractions 
and  percentage,  with  the  application  of  percentage  to  discount, 
profit  and  loss,  commission,  and  simple  interest. 

The  work  of  the  previous  grades  is  reviewed  in  many  different 
ways  and  with  as  many  new  applications  of  old  principles  as 
possible.  By  introducing  variety  in  this  way  the  necessary 
drill  can  be  given  without  making  the  work  monotonous.  One 
example  of  drill  which  is  given  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  may 
be  interesting  to  note.  Several  columns  of  figures  are  put  on 
the  board  before  the  recitation  begins.  Already  the  class  has 
been  divided  into  two  sections.     Each  pupil  takes  a  small  piece 
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of  paper  on  which  he  writes  just  the  sum  of  the  separate  columns. 
As  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  work  he  puts  his  paper  on 
the  desk  and  his  name  is  checked  on  the  list  of  names  in  his 
section.  The  teacher  judges  the  paper  on  the  points  of  accuracy 
and  rapidity,  and  announces  to  the  class,  at  the  next  "recitation 
which  section  obtained  more  points.  No  individual  is  mentioned 
and  no  one  works  for  himself,  but  for  his  section.  Review  of 
this  kind,  involving  various  principles,  is  carried  through  the 
year.  Abstract  work  of  this  kind  will  interest  the  pupils  as 
long  as  a  sufficient  motive  is  given. 

Common  Fractions.  A  knowledge  of  the  simple  forms  of 
fractions  has  been  obtained  in  the  lower  grades,  but  the  long 
vacation,  together  with  the  tendency  of  children  of  this  age 
to  remember  only  superficially,  make  essential  a  complete 
review.  The  teacher  may  assume  in  beginning  this  review  that 
the  pupil's  whole  knowledge  consists  in  the  ability  to  recognize 
a  fractional  expression.  Hence  we  have  the  class  read  fractions 
until  they  are  able  to  see  the  value  of  any  ordinary  fraction,  we 
have  them  reduce  them  to  lowest  terms  and  to  fractions  having 
a  common  denominator;  they  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
divide  them. 

Before  leaving  the  grade  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  use  all 
simple  fractions  in  the  four  fundamental  operations,  to  reduce 
any  ordinary  fraction  to  its  simplest  form,  and  to  multiply  mixed 
numbers  without  reducing  them  to  improper  fractions.  He 
should  also  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  fractions  in  solving 
a  great  variety  of  concrete  problems.  The  more  complex 
fractions   should   not  be  brought  into  this  grade,  for   whereas 

the  pupil  may  have  occasion  to  reduce  ?  to  its   simplest  form 

he  is  not  likelv  to  find  practical  use  for  so  complicated  an  ex- 

I  of  1   -f  T 
pression    as    -    .^  -*  -  .-  ^  And    yet    expressions    like    the    latter 

may  be  found  in  text-books  in  common  use. 

Decimal  Fractions.  As  in  common  fractions,  the  pupil  has 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  decimals  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  and  has  made  some  simple  applications 
of  these  principles.  In  the  fourth  grade  he  learned  to  use  deci- 
mals in  his  problems  with  the  money  idea,  as  "A  cook  used  eight 
quarts  of  vinegar  to  make  pickles.  At  $0.04  a  pint  how  much 
did  the  vinegar  cost?"     In  the  fifth  grade  he  learned  to  use 
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them  in  a  more  abstract  way,  and  he  learned  to  add,  sub- 
tract, and  multiply  decimal  fractions.  These  must  receive  a 
thorough  and  interesting  drill  to  recall  the  forgotten  details 
and  to  secure  a  basis  for  percentage. 

Division  of  decimals  is  the  first  new  principle  introduced  in 
the  sixth  grade.     The  difficulties  of  this  process  are  the  placing 
of  the  decimal  point  and  the  understanding  of  the  value  of  the 
decimal  place.     The  former  can  be  understood  only  after  long 
drill,  the  latter  by  some  concrete  lesson.     A  child  can  see  that 
.8  and  ^\  sound  the  same  and  have  the  same  value;  he  knows 
that  .875  or  17^  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  equals  -f,  but  it  is 
most  difficult  for  him  to  see  that  7  divided  by  8  equals  .875. 
The  decimal  point  is  not  a  factor  in  the  child's  reasoning.     He 
will  ask  "How  can  one,  by  dividing,  get  a  number  larger  than 
the  dividend  itself.'*"  and  it  will  take  many  an  explanation  and 
many  a  demonstration  to  convince  a  class  that  a  number  of 
three  figures,  as  .875  is  not  larger  than  a  number  of  one  figure, 
as  7.     This  is  shown  in  many  ways,  according  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  class.     One  very  plain  way  is  to  divide  10  by  2, 
then  8  by  the  same  divisor,  then  6,  4,  and  2  in  order.     The  pupil 
sees  that  the  smallerthedividend  the  less  the  quotient,  and  if  the 
quotient  is  i  in  the  last  case,  it  must  be  less  than  i  if  a  smaller  di\'i- 
dend  is  taken.     Then  he  sees  that  whereas  .875  looks  like  a  larger 
number  than  7  it  must  in  fact  be  less  than  i,  and  he  can  be  made 
to  see  that  the  decimal  point  makes  the  difference  in  the  vcdue. 

The  learning  of  division  of  decimals  is  made  easy  by  first 
taking  a  whole  number  for  the  dividend  and  a  one-place  decimal 
for  th  ^  divisor,  as  964  -^  .4.  As  a  first  step,  therefore,  the  pupil 
moves  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  right  and  thereby 
frees  the  divisor  from  decimals.  That  the  relative  value  of 
dividend  and  divisor  may  not  be  changed  he  knows  he  must 
multiply  the  dividend  by  10,  which  he  does  by  adding  a  naught. 
It  was  learned  in  multiplication  of  decimals  that  to  move  the 
point  one  place  to  the  right  was  the  same  as  multiplying  by  10, 
to  move  the  point  two  places  to  the  right  was  the  same  as  mul- 
tiplying by  100,  etc.  This  idea  of  clearing  the  di\dsor  of  decimals 
is  continued  with  a  divisor  of  several  decimal  places  or  until  all 
of  our  ordinary  decimals  have  been  used  as  divisors,  when  a 
similar  method  is  pursued  with  the  dividend  a  decimal,  and  then 
with  both  divisor  and  dividend  as  decimals. 
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Percentage.  Percentage  cannot  be  taught  without  constant 
applications  of  the  principles  and  processes  involved  in  common 
and  decimal  fractions.  These  applications  constitute  the  first 
step  in  learning  what  percentage  means.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  per  cent.,  as  so  many  out  of  a  hundred,  or  so  many  hun- 
dredths of  a  whole,  is  emphasized.  Next  it  is  shown  that  per 
cent,  may  be  written  yj,j,  .06  or  6%.  Then  the  simple  work 
of  finding  ,  5,j,  .06  or  6%  of  a  number  is  drilled  until  the  method 
of  finding  the  percentage  of  a  number  is  fully  impressed  upon 
the  class.  The  second  step  is  to  find  a  number  when  a  part  is 
given,  that  is,  to  find  the  base  when  the  rate  and  percentage 
are  given,  and  then  to  find  what  part  one  number  is  of  another : 
that  is  to  find  the  rate,  when  the  base  and  percentage  are  given. 
A  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  the  per  cent,  equivalents  of 
the  business  fractions  and  their  simple  applications. 

Commercial  discount  is  taught,  using  the  single  discount 
and  the  discount  in  series.  In  the  latter  we  seldom  use  more 
than  two  discounts.  Types  of  examples  in  discount  follow: 
(i)  I  buy  a  history  marked  60  cents,  an  arithmetic  marked 
65  cents,  a  geography  marked  95  cents,  and  a  grammar  marked 
75  cents.  A  discount  of  10%  was  allowed  on  this.  What  did 
I  have  to  pay?  (2)  John  buys  a  baseball  glove  marked  $2.50, 
a  ball  marked  $1.00,  a  bat  marked  $1.25,  and  a  suit  marked 
$4.75.  A  discount  of  20%  from  the  catalogue  price  was  given 
and  a  school  discount  of  10%.  What  does  he  have  to  pay  for 
his  outfit? 

Profit  and  loss,  commission  and  brokerage  are  mentioned 
in  the  year's  work,  but  they  are  used  only  in  the  simplest  way 
and  only  in  the  application  of  the  simple  principles  of  percentage. 
In  commission  we  take  only  a  per  cent,  on  a  sale  or  purchase, 
and  obtain  interest  for  years  only,  not  for  months  and  days. 

R.  A.  Jv. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  (Girls) 
Grade   VI 

The  work  in  domestic  art  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  year,  when  the  boys  and  girls  are  separated  in  their  manual 
training,  and  continues  through  the  sixth  year.  The  aim 
throughout  the  course  is  to  awaken  the  girl's  thought  and  to 
train  her  judgment  and  taste  as  well  as  her  hands ;  to  make  the 
work  a  necessary  part  of  her  life,  especially  in  the  home;  to 
show  her  the  easy  and  natural  use  of  the  needle;  to  cultivate 
habits  of  neatness  and  orderliness;  and  to  give  the  feeling  of 
independence  which  comes  from  knowing  how  to  do  things  for 
one's  self.  Further  the  aim  is  to  give  some  idea  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  materials  used,  the  relative  cost  and 
value  of  materials  and  their  suitability  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  used ;  to  show  some  practical  application  for  work  in 
design;  and  to  supplement  the  other  school  w^ork  wherever  it  is 
possible  by  talks  and  by  illustrations  of  various  kinds.  For 
example,  while  the  children  are  studying  mediaeval  times,  the 
method  of  making  the  ancient  tapestries  which  formed  so  large 
a  part  of  the  woman's  life  at  that  period  is  discussed..  A  small 
modern  tapestry  loom  is  studied  and  the  process  contrasted 
with  en  her  methods  of  weaving  already  familiar.  Some  study 
of  textiles  is  made  by  the  children,  and  discussions  are  held  in 
the  class;  (x-casionally  papers  arc  written  for  which  outside 
time  is  given  fmm  the  English  work. 

It  is  impcjssiblo  to  present  all  sides  of  the  subject  in  the  short 
time  given  to  it,  but  certain  ])roblems  are  chosen  which  show 
the  under] yini,^  princij)les.  The  pn^blem  taken  up  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year  has  been  tlie  building  and  furnishing  of  a  miniature 
house;'  this  gives  a  common  interest  to  the  work  of  both  the 

'  See  Elementary  Scliool  Curriculum,  Fifth  grade  p.  103. 

5^ 


Trovelini;  Cases.      (See  page  54). 
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sixth  -Tide  Manual  Training. 
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boys  and  the  girls,  and  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  harmonious 
effects  in  color  and  design  in  connection  with  the  home.  The 
boys  do  the  woodwork,  while  the  girls  make  the  curtains,  dra- 
peries, cushions,  and  table  covers.  These  articles  require  careful 
and  accurate  measurements,  and  give  practice  in  such  stitches 
as  running,  stitching,  overhanding  and  the  turning  and  basting 
of  hems. 

The  work  of  the  sixth  grade  gives  increased  facility  in  the  use 
of  the  needle  and  continues  a  training  most  necessary  in  the 
development  of  capable  and  helpful  women.  The  stitches 
taught  are  those  which  are  needed  in  everyday  life.  The  different 
articles  chosen  may  vary  from  year  to  year  and  these  are  made 
as  attractive  as  possible  by  simplicity  of  design  and  good  work- 
manship. At  the  beginning  of  this  year  a  small  traveling  case 
for  money  or  jewelry  was  made.  The  material  used  was  lawn 
or  linen,  so  that  it  might  be  easily  laundered  and  always  kept 
clean  and  dainty.     A  design  drawn  in  the  art  class  was  traced 


II    ** 

Vbmous  articles  made  in  this  year, 

on  the  lap  of  the  case  and  embroidered.  A  chamois  bag  was 
then  made  to  fit  inside.  Such  an  article  gives  practice  in  the 
application  of  many  stitches,  including  hemming,  overhanding, 
outlining  and  blanket  stitch,  also  the  making  of  loops  for  buttons. 
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and  the  sewing  on  of  buttons  and  tapes.  Two  or  three  lessons 
before  Christmas  are  usually  devoted  to  making  useful  but 
attractive  little  gifts,  such  as  pin,  spool,  or  ribbon  cases,  and 
opera-glass  bags  of  silk  or  leather.  The  various  cases  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  review  of  stitches  and  principles  already 
familiar. 

The  next  work  taken  up  was  the  designing,  embroidering,  and 
making  up  of  the  cover  for  a  sofa  cushion.  The  design  was 
worked  out  in  the  class  and  then  traced  on  Russian  crash.  The 
grayish  color  of  the  linen  and  its  coarse  texture  make  an  excellent 
background  for  the  embroidery,  which  is  done  with  colored 
linen  thread.  Old  textiles  and  Japanese  prints  are  studied  to 
obtain  good  color  schemes.  The  darning-satin,  outline,  and 
couching  stitches  are  best  suited  to  this  work.  Darning  on 
stockings  follows.  As  soon  as  the  stitch  is  learned  on  a  practice 
piece,  a  stocking  is  brought  from  home  and  darned  in  the  class. 
Mending  a  three-cornered  or  hedge  tear  in  some  kind  of  woolen 
goods  is  then  taught.  These  special  problems  are  chosen  because 
girls  of  this  grade  are  most  likely  to  make  use  of  them. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  some  fancy  stitches,  as  feather- 
stitching  and  hemstitching,  may  be  applied  to  collars  and  cases 
of  various  kinds,  or  to  work-aprons  which  the  children  may  use 
for  their  sewing. 

K..  o.  A.. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  (Boys) 

(jRADE  VI 

I'rom  the  handicraft  work  of  the  preceding  year  the  sixth 
grade  advances  to  a  study  of  the  factory,  or  mill,  as  illustrating 
the  modern  method  of  production.  In  carrying  forward  this 
study,  the  class  constructs  a  model  of  some  type  of  factory  and 
installs  models  of  machines,  which  are  belted  to  lines  of  shafting 
and  dri\en  with  water-wheels.  Along  with  the  constructive 
work,  and  of  fully  equal  importance,  is  the  study  of  an  actual 
factory,  its  system  of  organization  and  division  of  labor,  the 
source  of  ])ower.  and  the  nature  of  its  processes  and  products. 
Visits  to  shops  and  mills  are  an  im])ortant  help  in  this  part  of 
the  work. 

Just  how  the  study  is  conducted  may  perhaps  best  be  illus- 
trated by  describing  the  work  of  last  year.  After  a  discussion 
of  the  importance  of  the  factory  in  modern  industry,  how  its 
great  development  was  made  ])ossible  by  the  introduction  of 
power  and  by  the  division  of  lal)or,  the  boys  suggested  various 
kinds  (}(  factories  that  they  would  like  to  build.  The  machine- 
shop  was  most  iHipular,  and  it  was  proposed  to  combine  with 
it  the  wood-working  mill,  second  in  choice,  in  order  to  represent 
a  complete  e(|uipment  for  manufacturing  in  wood  and  metal. 
The  erection  oi  a  suitable  buihling  fi.^r  this  equipment  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  class.  The  problems  were  presented  as  to  what 
kind  of  conslructi<.»n  was  reqmred  to  accommodate  heavy  ma- 
chines, and  how  these  machines  shouhl  be  arranged  with  reference 
to  iJKir  operation  and  the  use  of  j)Ower.  The  boys  thought  out 
tile  dilYcn^iit  prol)lems  cjuite  intelligently,  and  gave  a  number 
of  ^n.o<l  siig.i((^stions  as  to  how  the  factory  should  be  built.  They 
suL:L(<.;vt»'(l  thai  the  most  particular  work  needed  the  best  Hght, 
that  the  heaviest  machines  should  be  near  the  walls,  that  ma- 
chine>  "f  the  same  kind  should  be  grouped  together,  and  that 
they  sli'-uM  be  j)la(;e(l  in  rows  in  onier  to  receive  the  power  from 
the  linrs  ot"  shaft inlL,^  The  i<leas  brought  out  were  reduced  to  a 
delinitc  j.lan  which  was  drawn  on  the  board,  and  from  it  a  lesson 
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was  given  on  the  names  and  functions  of  the  principal  structural 
parts  of  the  mill,  and  the  methods  of  framing  them. 

The  class  was  then  organized  into  several  construction  squads 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  factory  building.  Long  strips 
of  wood  were  provided,  and  each  squad  proceeded  to  make  and 
assemble  its  assigned  part.  When  the  boys  on  the  sill  and  plate 
group  had  completed  their  part,  they  located  the  places  on  the 
sill  and  plate  for  the  studs,  floorbeams,  and  stringers.  As  each 
portion  was  finished,  it  was  put  in,  the  roof  trusses  were  placed, 
the  floor  laid,  and  the  entire  class  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
boys  was  kept  busy  up  to  the  time  the  building  was  completed. 

The  next  part  of  the  work  taken  up  was  the  machine  equip- 
ment. The  boys  were  asked  to  describe  some  kind  of  machine 
that  they  had  seen  in  operation.  While  most  of  the  boys  could 
describe  a  machine  as  to  its  outward  appearance,  few  could  tell 
how  it  worked,  or  what  was  its  value  as  a  producer.  Their 
observations  as  a  rule  had  not  penetrated  below  the  surface. 
Visits  to  shops  were  made  with  the  definite  aim  of  securing  the 
important  facts  about  the  things  seen  in  these  shops.  Pre\'ious 
to  taking  a  class  on  a  visit,  questions  were  given  to  the  boys  to 
be  written  in  their  pocket  note  books  with  spaces  between  the 
questions  for  answers.  The  boys  were  asked  to  note  the  name 
of  each  machine  and  its  purpose,  to  describe  the  cutting  tool, 
the  kind  of  power  used,  and  how  the  work  was  held  in  the 
machine. 

When  the  class  went  on  a  visit  to  a  mill,  and  the  use  of  the 
various  machines  was  observed,  each  boy  was  kept  busy  filling 
out  his  answers  and  making  sketches,  and  as  a  result  he  came 
away  with  certain  definite  ideas,  and  was  too  much  occupied 
during  the  visit  to  get  into  trouble.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is 
useless  to  take  classes  of  young  boys  on  visits  to  shops,  because 
they  have  little  knowledge  of  what  they  see,  and  do  not  appre- 
ciate tlie  meaning  of  it  all.  We  find,  however,  that  if  the  boys 
have  become  interested  in  the  work  of  such  shops,  and  if  they 
know  definitely  what  they  are  to  look  for,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  results  realized  are  worth  while.  Papers  were  written 
describing  these  visits  as  part  of  the  home  work,  and  at  the  next 
lesson  a  discussion  on  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  division  of 
labor  was  held.  The  boys  described  how  the  work  was  passed 
from  man  to  man,  each  doing  a  part,  and  only  one  part.    Reasons 
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for  having  a  man  do  but  one  small  part  of  the  work — just  one 
operation — were  asked  for,  and  the  suggestion  was  soon  forth- 
coming that  repeated  practice  enables  a  man  to  do  one  thing 
better  and  quicker.  This,  it  was  seen,  meant  less  cost  in  labor, 
power,  and  room,  and  made  the  workmanship  more  uniform. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  suggested  that  to  do  but  one  thing  all 
day  and  to  know  nothing  else,  was  a  disadvantage  to  a  man  as  it 
hindered  his  advancement  and  gave  him  Uttle  to  think  about. 

Models  of  machines  were  made  for  the  mill,  each  boy  making 
one  machine.  The  wood- working  mill  was  equipped  with 
models  of  wood  planers,  circular  saws,  and  lathes,  and  the  ma- 
chine shop  with  drill  presses,  lathes,  and  planers.  As  each  boy 
completed  his  machine,  he  installed  it  in  the  place  planned  for  it, 
and  then  helped  to  build  and  put  in  a  line  of  shafting  and  pulleys. 


ill  press,  lathe. 


and  to  run  and  adjust  his  belt.  Class  discussions  were  held  on 
the  subjects  of  shafts,  bearings,  hangers,  and  belts,  as  these 
elements  were  met  with  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  subject  of  power  was  then  studied.  The  boys  named  the 
various  sources  of  power  with  which  they  were  familiar,  as  the 
steam  engine,  electric  motor,  gasolene  engine,  hot  air  engine, 
water  wheel,  and  windmill.  The  value  and  general  uses  of  each 
were  discussed,  and  the  boys  decided  that  the  water  wheel  was 
the  one  type  that  they  could  make.  Different  kinds  of  water 
wheels  were  considered,  making  use  of  the  observations  of  the 
boys  in  the  country  and  in  traveling.  Catalogues  and  pictures 
were. also  shown.  The  impulse  or  jet  wheel  was  chosen  as  the 
one  best  suited  to  be  run  by  the  city  water  supply.     A  model 
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was  shown  the  class  with  a' demonstration  of  its  operation  and 
the  question  of  the  best  form  of  buckets  was  brought  forward. 
Various  shapes  of  copper  buckets  were  made  and  tested  to  find 
out  which  was  the  most  efficient.  The  double-cupped  pattern 
was  proven  to  be  the  best,  and  a  set  of  dies  was  provided  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  boys,  so  that  the  buckets  could  be  stamped 
out  in  copper  in  modern  fashion.  Each  boy  built  his  own  wheel, 
and  made  the  buckets  for  it.  When  the  wheels  were  finished 
they  were  tested,  and  four  of  the  best  were  picked  out  and 
coupled  to  the  driving  shafts  of  the  mill.  These  four  were 
sufficiently  powerful  to  drive  the  entire  plant. 

The  project  as  a  whole  combined  co-operative  group  work 
with  individual  work.  Each  boy.  when  the  project  was  finished, 
had  a  machine  and  a  water  wheel  to  drive  it.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  co-operated  with  the  other  boys  in  his  class  in  building 
and  equipping  the  model  mill,  he  had  met  the  problems  this 
work  presented,  had  played  a  part  in  solving  them,  and  was 
rewarded  by  seeing  his  work  form  an  essential  element  in  the 
whole  result.  Owing  to  the  group  organization  of  the  work, 
the  boys  showed  little  of  the  tendency  to  lean  on  the  teacher 
that  is  often  the  case  in  individual  work.  With  responsibility 
placed  upon  them  ihey  found  it  necessary  to  act  on  their  own 
initiative  and  to  do  their  own  thinking. 

The  subject  of  the  power  driven  factory,  complicated  and 
difficult  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  is  in  reality  admirably  suited 
to  the  boy  of  the  sixth  grade.     His  awakened  interest  in  things 
mechanical,  things  that  **go, "  is  here  given  play  and  utilized 
to  accumulate  ideas.     Individual  ingenuity  and  initiative  are 
aroused  to  the  utmost  by  the  constructive  problems  that  the 
work  presents,  and  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  factory  organiza- 
tion are  grasped  with  surprising  readiness  through  this  intimate 
constructive  experience.     The  boys  obtain  a  broader  exp)erience 
in  handwork  in  making  this  project  than  they  would  in  making 
a  course  of  useful  models  in  some  one  material.     There  are  a 
greater  number  of  simple  tool  processes,  and  a  larger  variety  of 
materials   to  work  with.     The  subject  is  intensely  interesting 
to  the  boys,  and  tlie  ideas  and  principles  are  of  value  in  the 
writer's  judgment,  far  beyond  the  possibilities  of  any  course  of 
S(»-calkMl   useful   models. 

E.  G.  McN. 


ART 

Grades  VI  and  VII 

Since  the  articles  published  in  the  previous  numbers  of  the 
Teachers  College  Record  have  fully  explained  the  aim  of  the 
art  course  and  the  method  of  presentation,  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  here  to  enter  into  detail  concerning  those  phases  of 
the  work. 

The  structural  elements,  spacing,  massing,  and  coloring, 
form  the  basis  for  choice  of  subjects  in  all  the  grades.  Experience 
in  the  creative  use  of  these  elements  cultivates  good  judgment 
and  ability  to  express  ideas  in  art  form.  A  growing  appreciation 
of  harmony  in  form  and  color  develops  power  to  draw  and  to 
design.  We  find  that  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  show  less 
interest  in  merely  representing  and  more  in  designing  in  line, 
mass,  and  color. 

The  plan  in  general  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  is  as 
follows : 

1.  The  statement  of  a  principle,  its  illustration  in  design  and 
expression. 

2.  Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  principle  in  creating  harmony. 

3.  Application  of  these  exercises  in  design,  handwork,  pic- 
torial work,  or  in  drawing  from  nature. 

For  example,  the  seventh  grade  this  year  after  two  months* 
work  criticised  their  own  productions  (designs  for  the  cover  to 
be  used  <;n  the  Christmas  number  of  School  Days)  because  they 
lacked  strong  dark  and  light  massing.  Fine  examples  of  dark 
and  light  massing  were  found  in  ])hotograhpic  reproductions  of 
Venetian  pavements.  From  a  number  of  enlarged  drawings 
each  child  made  his  own  choice  and  copied,  keeping  in  mind  that 
his  aim  was  Xn  reproduce  the  same  proportion  of  dark 
and  liirht.  This  was  followed  by  original  designs  in  dark 
and  V\'j,h\ .  The  ihildren  in  these  grades,  especially  in  the  seventh, 
are  a])U'  t(j  feel  the  lack  of  harmony  in  their  work,  and  wish  to 
know  what  tlic  masters  of  art  have  to  say  on  the  question,  there- 
fore iliey  are  taken  to  the  world's  masterpieces  to  learn.     The 
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appreciation  of  a  certain  art  principle  as  embodied  in  the  creation 
of  a  master,  forms  the  standard  of  criticism  for  that  child  and 
makes  clear  the  aim  of  all  future  work  using  that  principle. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  criticising  the  work  of  these  grades 
that  we  do  not  err  by  placing  undue  emphasis  on  the  execution 
and  thus  lose  sight  of  the  aim  of  the  art  course  w^hich  is  appre- 
ciation. As  Ruskin  savs — '*Alwavs  look  for  invention  first, 
and  after  that  for  such  execution  as  will  help  the  invention. 
Above  all,  demand  no  refinement  of  execution  where  there  is  no 
thought,  for  that  is  slaves'  work  unredeemed.  The  demand  for 
perfection  is  always  a  sign  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  ends  of 
art.'' 

The  following  subjects  are  used  as  exercises  in  developing  har- 
monies of  line,  mass,  and  color.  No  attempt  is  here  made  to 
give  them  in  their  logical  order.  The  order  in  which  they  are 
given  varies  according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils  and  the  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Grade  VI 

I.     Art  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  Shields. 

(a)  Strong  ink  lines. 

(b)  Strong  color. 

(c )  History  of  development  of  forms  and  designs. 

(d)  Talk  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Old  castles. 

(a)  Pencil  sketching. 

(b)  Appreciation     of      mediaeval      architecture. 

Study  of  illustrations  by  Jules  Guerin. 

3.  Books  and  manuscripts. 

(a)  Wood-block  printing. 

(b)  Illuminating. 

(c)  Life  of  Wm.  Morris. 
Venetian  printers. 

4.  Stained-glass  windows. 

(a)  Subjects — shields,    flowers,       castles,      and 

knights.     (See  page  6.^.) 

(b)  Color  hamionv. 

5.  Sculpture — Talk  by  teacher. 

(a)   Giotto's  Tower. 
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(b)  Figures  in  panels  of  Amiens  Cathedral. 
6.  Pavements. 

For  study    of    dark    and    light    designs  in    a 
square. 

II.  Subjects  suggested  by  colonial  history. 

1.  Dutch  wind-mill  as  motive  in  a  design. 

2.  Plates  in  blue  and  white. 

3.  Pose — Puritan  costume. 

III.  Still-life  groups. 

Elements  influencing  choice  of  objects,  and  arrange- 
ment. 

(a)  Variety  in  shape  and  size. 

(b)  Light  and  dark. 

(c)  Harmony  of  color. 

IV.  Book  covers.     (See  page  65.) 

1.  Spacing  a  rectangle. 

2.  Design  for  borders. 

3.  Color. 

V.     Flowers  and  fruits. 

1.  Drawing. 

2.  Massing. 

3.  Color. 

Grade  VII 

I.     American  illustrators  of  to-day — Howard  Pyle.  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green,  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  Edwin  Abbey. 

1.  Color  schemes  made   from   a  study  of  magazine 

illustrations.  For  example,  one  exercise  might 
be  to  make  a  color  scheme  of  one  light  and  two 
dark  colors,  or  three  values  of  the  same  hue  as 
they  are  found  grouped  in  **The  Pirate''  by 
Howard  Pyle.  This  color  scheme  is  later  ap- 
plied to  an  original  design  in  either  landscape 
or  pose  drawing. 

2.  Copying  drawings  of  animals  and  figures  to  study 

characteristic  lines,  dark  and  light  massing,  and 
harmonious  colors.  The  drawings  of  animals 
by  Nicholson,  Bull,  or  Parks  are  stiitable  for 
this  work. 
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II.  Book  covers. 

Design  for  Christinas  number  of  School  Days. 

(a)  Spacing  a  rectangle. 

(b)  Practice  in  drawing  strong  ink  lines. 

(c)  Lettering. 

(d)  Dark  and  light  massing  of  the  design. 

(e)  Application  of  a  selected  color  scheme. 

III.  Still-life  group,  chosen  to  illustrate  hue,  intensity,  and 

dark  and  light  of  color.     This  work  is  preceded  by 
a  critical  study  of  Japanese  color  prints. 

IV.  Nature  and  pose  drawing. 

As  exercises  in  line,  mass  and  color. 

E.   M. 


MUSIC 

Grades  VI  and  VII 

The  time  set  apart  for  music  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
is  given  up  at  present  almost  entirely  to  chorus  drill.  In  both 
years  the  aims  of  the  chorus  singing  are  to  keep  up  a  lively 
interest  in  the  work,  to  gain  accuracy  and  prompt  response  to 
signals,  and  to  further  develop  the  love  and  appreciation  of  good 
music.  The  learning  of  notation  and  drills  in  reading  required 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  earlier  grades  now  find  their  direct 
application  in  the  singing  of  good  songs  and  enable  us  to  give 
point  and  variety  to  this  later  work.  Appreciation  demands 
both  analytic  power  and  imaginative  response.  Just  as  in 
English  studies  the  upper  grade  pupils  learn  something  of  the 
principles  of  grammar  and  composition  in  order  that  they  may 
read  with  greater  pleasure  more  difficult  and  varied  literature, 
so  the  knowledge  of  musical  terms  and  the  perception  of  musical 
forms  enable  us  here  to  understand  and  to  sing  songs  of  many 
kinds.  Some  of  these  contain  the  words  of  familiar  poems,  such 
as  Heinrich  Heine's  "The  Loreley, "  Longfellow's  ** Ship  of 
State, "  and  Burns's  "  O,  Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast. ''  Some, 
like  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "Men  of  Harlech,"  and 
"Forth  to  the  Battle,"  are  patriotic  or  heroic;  others,  like  "A 
Capital  Ship,"  and  "All  Through  the  Night"  are  humorous  or 
pathetic.  Many  are  simple  folk  songs,  such  as  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"  and  "The  Auld  Folks  at  Home."  Each  song  as  it  is 
learned  is  carefully  analyzed  as  to  the  thought  in  order  that  the 
singing  may  be  intelligent  and  sincere. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  voice  is  tested  and  the 
pupil  assigned  to  the  part  better  suited  to  the  quality  or  range 
of  his  voice.  The  habit  of  singing  only  one  part  is,  however, 
likely  to  deprive  the  pupil  of  readiness  in  carrying  any  part  in- 
dependently; it  may  also  limit  his  range  and  fail  to  give  the 
necessary  ear-training.  To  offset  these  difficulties  we  sometimes 
change  the  parts  about,  letting  the  sopranos  try  the  second,  and 
the  altos  the  first.     For  the  purpose  of  developing  a  clear,  well- 
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sustained  tone  we  introduce  the  chorus  period  with  short  vocal 
drills,  such  as  the  dohy  me,  soh,  doh  arpeggio,  and  the  octave 
skip,  beginning  in  either  exercise  on  various  pitches  and  using 
the  syllable  names  and  different  vowels.  The  chord  work 
begun  in  the  fifth  year  is  used  as  a  vocal  and  ear-training  drill, 
and  each  voice  is  given  practice  in  singing  the  low,  middle,  and 
high  tones  in  the  chords. 

By  means  of  steady  practice  in  work  of  this  kind  we  expect 
our  pupils,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  to  read  and  carry  the 
first  or  second  part  in  songs  and  canons,  to  produce  a  clear,  free 
tone,  to  enunciate  distinctly,  and  to  sing  their  songs  with  under- 
standing and  imagination.  The  seventh  year  chorus,  because 
of  longer  practice  and  experience,  can  sing  more  difficult  songs 
and  read  in  one,  two,  and  three  parts.  After  continued  drill  in 
analyzing  the  structure  of  their  songs,  they  are  able  to  notice  at 
a  glance  repeated  and  slightly  modified  phrases.  This  greater 
ease  in  the  reading  of  music,  together  with  spirited  imaginative 
rendering  of  the  words,  will  result,  we  hope,  not  only  in  good 
singing  but  also  in  genuine  love  of  music. 

H.  L. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

IN    THE    SIXTH    AND  SEVENTH    GRADES    OF    THE   HORACE 

MANN    SCHOOL 

The  health  and  physical  development  of  the  child  are  prom- 
inent factors  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School.  Physical  education  has  attained  a  dignity  equal  to 
that  of  any  of  the  traditional  studies  of  a  school,  and  has  its 
place  in  the  regular  curriculum,  forming  a  part  of  the  schedule 
of  each  child. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  each  pupil  is  measured  and 
examined,  abnormal  conditions  and  tendencies  are  carefully  noted 
by  the  school  physicians,  and  reports  of  such  conditions  are  sent  to 
parents  with  suggestions  regarding  further  medical  attention 
if  such  seems  advisable.  Reports  of  health  conditions  are  also 
sent  to  teachers  which  enable  them  to  provide  for  better  adjust- 
ment of  school  work  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupil.  Such 
information  is  especially  important  for  the  instructors  in  physical 
education,  who  are  thus  better  able  to  guard  pupils  against  in- 
juries from  overwork  or  strains  from  excessive  exercise. 

The  work  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  is  planned  through- 
out with  a  definite  regard  to  the  environment  in  which  the 
children  live  in  our  large  city,  and  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
pupils;  the  children  are  not  made  to  conform  to  a  system  of 
physical  training  which  has  been  devised  without  a  real  and 
definite  knowledge  of  their  needs. 

The  gymnasium  period  is  distinctly  not  a  period  of  uncon- 
trollable play  and  haphazard  w^ork,  with  the  one  aim  in  view  of 
giving  to  the  child  complete  relaxation  from  the  routine  of  the 
class-room,  and  which,  at  the  end,  finds  the  pupil  demoralized 
and  out  of  sympathy  with  all  restraint.  On  the  contrary,  the 
work  is  thoroughly  planned,  there  is  a  definite  aim  in  view  for 
each  period,  and  the  same  good  order  and  deportment  are  ob- 
served on  the  gymnasium  floor  as  in  the  class-room,  and  the 
same  application  and  attention  to  the  w^ork  are  required.  While 
the  gymnasium  work  is  arranged  so  as  to  allow  for  relaxation 
and  recreation,  yet  there  is  such  a  balancing  and  proportioning 
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of  formal  and  recreative  exercises  that  the  class  returns  re- 
freshed physically  and  mentally,  and  better  able  to  take  up  the 
routine  occupations  of  the  class-room. 

The  aim  of  the  work  for  each  period  is  three- fold :  educative, 
recreative,  and  hygienic.  While  these  three  aspects  of  physical 
education  overlap,  and  are  often  attained  by  the  same  means, 
yet  they  are  sufficiently  distinct  so  that  the  work  is  planned 
with  these  different  results  in  mind. 

The  educational  end  is  kept  constantly  in  the  foreground 
not  only  in  the  formal  work,  but  also  in  the  games.  That 
training  is  invaluable  to  the  child  which  comes  from  the  prompt, 
precise,  and  unquestioned  response  to  all  commands,  from  the 
performance  of  each  exercise  correctly,  and  in  unison  and  har- 
mony with  the  action  of  the  class,  thus  subordinating  self  to 
the  whole.  In  addition  to  this  the  child  gains  a  peculiar  and 
important  training  from  learning  to  control  his  actions,  to  think 
quickly  and  accurately  in  a  sharply  contested  game,  in  which 
the  least  error  on  his  part  may  result  in  the  loss  of  the  game  and 
the  consequent  disapproval  of  team  mates.  As  has  already  been 
indicated,  the  recreative  side  of  the  work  is  much  emphasized; 
attention  is  directed  to  those  pupils  who  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  for  play  that  is  demanded  for  their  best  develop- 
ment, and  they  are  urged,  encouraged,  and  often  required  even 
to  take  part  in  the  games  of  the  class  period.  Not  alone  by 
games  is  this  demand  for  recreation  supplied,  but  each  pupil  is 
made  to  feel  a  responsibility  for  and  a  pleasure  in  the  precision, 
spirit,  and  finish  with  which  the  exercises  are  done.  This  pride 
in  the  class  work,  gymnastic  contests  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades,  and  the  occasional  selection  of  the  boy  who 
does  an  exercise  best,  all  keep  up  the  interest  in  the  work  and 
make  it  a  pleasure  rather  than  an  exercise  which  is  to  be  avoided 
when  possible. 

The  more  tangible  organic  benefits  of  the  gymnastic  lessons 
are  sought  in  effects  which  may  be  considered  as  hygienic,  cor- 
rective, and  developmental.  While  the  same  exercise  may  and 
often  does  accomplish  all  of  these  results,  yet  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily true,  so  in  the  arrangement  of  exercises  movements  are 
selected  with  reference  to  each  of  these  three  results. 

First  of  all  the  work  aims  to  secure,  maintain,  and  establish 
lie  health  of  the  children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insiu*e  a 
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constant  and  steady  development  of  the  groups  of  large  muscles, 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  vital  organs,  and  also  to  promote 
skill  in  motor  expression  and  co-ordination  of  the  various  groups 
of  muscles. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  corrective  side  of  the  work. 
While  this  is  largely  accomplished  by  the  performance  of  each 
movement  in  the  best  possible  form,  other  exercises  are  added 
which  will  correct  faulty  posture,  tendency  to  round  shoulders, 
and  aid  a  symmetrical  development. 

In  addition  to  the  gymnastic  work,  all  the  pupils  in  these  grades 
have  the  privilege  of  receiving  instruction  in  swimming  under 
the  direction  of  a  skilled  teacher.  Most  of  the  pupils  learn  to  swim 
and  dive,  many  becoming  expert  in  some  of  the  simpler  strokes. 

In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  the  boys  and  girls  are 
separated  for  gymnastic  instruction,  as  it  is  important  to  provide 
appropriate  and  different  types  of  exercise  for  each  sex. 

The  time  of  the  boy's  class  period  is  generally  utilized  as 
follows:  The  first  few  minutes  are  given  up  to  facings,  marching, 
and  simple  class  formations;  then  calisthenics  and  free  exercises 
are  given  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  the  class  does 
apparatus  work  for  some  seven  minutes, — a  simple  vault  on  the 
buck  or  a  high  jump  or  a  hanging  or  climbing  exercise.  The 
remainder  of  the  thirty- minute  period  is  taken  up  with  games. 

The  character  of  the  exercise  is  entirely  changed  during  the 
spring  months,  when  the  classes  are  taken  to  the  playgroimd. 
The  work  then  is  largely  athletic,  and  is  participated  in  by  all  of 
the  boys.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  not  to  develop  athletes 
as  such,  but  to  give  the  boys  the  training  which  can  only  come 
from  athletic  exercise  and  games. 

The  regular  prescribed  work  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  con- 
sists of  two  thirty  minute  periods  for  g>Tnnastic  exercise  and  one 
thirty-minute  period  for  swimming  each  week.  During  the 
year  contests  are  occasionally  held  between  the  two  grades,  the 
one  in  the  spring  being  in  the  nature  of  a  track  meet.  These 
contests  stimulate  interest  in  the  class  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  an  opportunity  to  judge  the  ability  and  progress  of 
the  individual  boys. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  work  is  given  below: — 

Free  exercises. 
I.  Marching  and  simple  class  formations. 
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2.  Various  combinations  of  body,  arm,  and  leg  movements 

arranged  to  secure  a  gradual  progression  by  the  introduction  of 

more  complex  movements  from  day  to  day,  designed  to  correct 

faulty  postures  and  strengthen  the  activity  of  the  vital  organs. 

Apparatus. 

1.  Hand  apparatus. 

(a)  Wooden  dumb-bells. 

(b)  Medicine  balls. 

2.  Heavy  apparatus. 

(a)  High  jumping  from  floor,  from  springboard. 

(b)  Horizontal  ladders. 

(i)  Hanging  exercises  with  arm  flexion. 
(2)  Hanging  exercises   with    travelling  forward  and 
backward. 

(c)  Stall  bars. 

Hanging  exercises  with   knee   flexions  and   leg  ex- 
tensions. 

(d)  Ropes. 
Climbing. 

(e)  Buck  and  horse. 

Simple  vaults  with  and  without  springboard. 
In  all  apparatus  work  attention  is  directed  to  the  form  in 
which  each  exercise  is  executed. 
Games. 

1.  Basket  Ball  4.  Obstacle  races 

2.  Games  with  Medicine  Balls     3.  Relay  races 

5.  Follow  the  leader  6.  Indian  club  races. 

In  addition  to  the  work  as  outlined  above,  each  boy  is  given 
the  option  of  attending,  and  is  urged  to  be  present  at,  two  after- 
school  classes  each  week.  In  these  classes,  which  are  largely 
attended,  no  formal  class  exercises  are  attempted,  but  the  work, 
which  is  more  recreative  in  form  than  the  regular  class  work,  is 
carefully  watched  and  directed.  The  time  is  devoted  to  such 
games  as  the  boys  may  select,  and  to  apparatus  work  in  jumping 
and  vaulting,  the  choice  being  left  very  largely  to  them. 

Basket  ball  is  the  favorite  winter  game,  while  baseball  and 
track  work  are  the  most  popular  for  the  spring  months.  A  series 
of  basket  ball  and  baseball  games  are  played  between  the  teams 
representing  the  different  grades.  The  rivalry  between  these 
teams  is  very  keen  and  a  place  on  any  one  of  them  is  regarded 
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as  a  position  of  honor,  and  is  eagerly  sought.  A  limited  number 
of  games  between  an  all  elementary  team  and  teams  representing 
other  schools  are  played. 

The  aim  of  these  games  and  contests  is  to  accustom  the  boys 
to  work  together.  They  give  to  each  child  complete  relaxation 
from  all  class  routine,  and  yet  demand  of  each  a  harmonious 
subordination  of  his  activity  to  the  activity  of  the  other  members 
of  his  team,  such  as  he  must  do  if  he  is  to  realize  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  good. 

In  the  free  exercises  as  well  as  in  the  games  the  child  is 
urged  to  merge  his  own  individuality  into  the  individuality  of  the 
class,  and  to  work  in  true  co-ordination  with  the  other  members  to 
bring  about  a  harmonious  whole.  This  working  and  pla>ang 
as  a  part  of  a  whole  rather  than  as  a  separate  indi\4dual 
is  of  great  value  in  developing  the  social  side  of  the  child's 
consciousness. 

The  same  amount  of  time  in  the  school  program  is  devoted 
to  the  physical  education  of  girls  and  boys,  but  separate  classes 
are  provided  for  them  from  the  time  in  the  fifth  grade  when 
some  of  the  girls  enter  the  period  of  rapid  growth  preceding 
adolescence. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  the  successful  adaptation  of 
exercises  to  the  needs  of  girls  requires  more  care  and  discrimina- 
tion than  for  boys.  Many  of  the  girls  in  these  grades  are  in- 
creasing in  height  and  weight  very  rapidly,  and  many  individual 
as  well  as  general  problems  for  adjustment  are  presented  by  the 
variations  which  present  themselves.  At  no  time  in  school  life 
is  regular  systematic  exercise  more  important,  and  its  appropriate 
selection  and  adaptation  more  difficult.  The  heart  is  often 
temporarily  outgrown  by  the  rest  of  the  body  at  this  time,  and 
careful  limitations  of  exercises  of  strength,  speed,  and  endurance 
are  necessary  for  many  pupils.  While  the  regular  work 
of  the  gymnasium  is  conducted  in  classes,  it  is  modified 
as  seems  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupils. 
The  forms  of  exercise  for  the  girls  include  marching,  free 
gymnastics,  exercises  with  apparatus,  dancing,  swimming,  and 
games. 

Enough  marching  is  given  to  provide  drill  in  concentrated 
movement  and  in  the  details  of  correct  carriage,  and  alert,  well 
controlled    action.     The    free    gymnastics    furnish    opportunity 
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for  exercises  to  correct  tendencies  to  faulty  posture  and  to  im- 
prove voluntary  control  of  definite  bodily  movements. 

The  girls  are  taught  lighter  forms  of  apparatus  gymnastics 
suitable  to  their  strength  and  needs.  These  increase  the  variety 
of  exercises  and  improve  the  command  of  actions  involving  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  relation  to  various  objects,  bringing  gradu- 
ally a  self-control  valuable  for  the  meeting  of  various  forms  of 
emergency. 

Dancing  for  girls  of  this  age  has  a  pronounced  value.  The 
term  is  not  used  here  in  reference  to  the  dance  of  the  stage  nor 
to  the  conventional  dance  of  society,  but  rather  to  the  wealth 
of  interesting  material  in  the  folk  and  national  dances,  with 
their  historical  significance  and  the  wide  opportunity  afforded 
through  them  for  training  in  grace  and  beauty  of  movement. 
No  form  of  activity  in  the  past  has  been  more  universal  or 
more  valuable  than  the  dance  for  the  artistic  expression  of  the 
range  of  human  feelings  in  the  life  of  many  peoples,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  recreation  and  wholesome  exercise.  No 
form  of  motor  activity  has  greater  possibilities  for  the  youth  of 
to-day,  and  for  girls  particularly,  than  dancing  if  the  varied 
educational  values  are  recognized  and  the  different  forms  of  the 
dance  are  successfully  adapted  to  the  pupils  according  to  age, 
season,  and  conscious  interests. 

Swimming  is  recognized  as  a  very  beneficial  exercise  and 
training  for  girls,  and  generous  place  is  provided  for  this  in  the 
gymnastic  programs. 

A  definite  place  is  also  made  for  games  without  allowing  them 
to  monopolize  too  much  time  or  strength.  It  is  recognized  that 
certain  social  and  moral  qualities  desirable  for  girls  or  boys 
can  be  better  cultivated  by  games  than  by  any  other  form  of  ex- 
ercise. While  the  same  qualities  in  general  are  sought  in  the  games 
for  all  pupils,  it  is  recognized  that  considerable  differentiation 
is  necessary  in  games  suitable  for  girls  as  distinguished  from 
boys,  not  only  in  the  games  selected,  but  also  in  the  rules  gov- 
erning them. 

The  end  desired  in  all  the  physical  education  instruction  is 
the  improvement  of  the  girls'  efficiency  for  present  and  future 
usefulness. 


HOME  STUDY 

Grade  VI 

The  problem  of  home  study — of  the  extent  to  which  the 
school  should  be  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  child's  out- 
side activities,  his  home  life  and  his  play — ^has  not  been  made 
easier  of  solution  by  the  modem  transformation  in  educational 
methods  and  ideals.  If  the  problem  was  a  serious  one  in  the 
period  of  long' school  sessions,  when  the  daily  program  was 
mainly  limited  to  the  "three  R's,"  it  presents  new  and  for- 
midable aspects  at  a  time  when  the  curriculum  has  been  ex- 
panded and  enriched  to  meet  new  demands,  and  when  the  school 
day  has  been  shortened  by  one  third  or  more.  However  the 
outside  world  of  parents  and  friends  may  regard  the  matter,  it 
is  an  article  of  faith  with  the  teachers  that  in  a  school  of  the 
character  of  the  Horace  Mann,  with  its  broad  and  varied  curricu- 
lum, its  exacting  standards  and  its  spirit  of  independent  work, 
a  certain  amount  of  study  at  home  is  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  the  work  of  the  class-room. 

It  is  only  proper  to  say  that  this  conclusion  has  not  been 
reached  in  disregard  of  the  social  and  domestic  conditions  by 
which  our  pupils  are  surrounded.  It  is  realized  that  school  life 
is  not  the  whole  of  life  and  that  an  important,  perhaps  the  most 
important  part,  of  the  education  of  the  child  is  gained  in  fields 
of  activity  with  which  the  school  has  nothing  to  do.  We  are 
not  blind  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
have  outside  lessons  in  music,  in  dancing,  and  in  the  languages, 
and  that  all  of  them  need  ample  time  for  play  and  for  performing 
their  part  in  the  home  life  of  the  family. 

We  attempt  to  keep  the  balance  between  the  interests  of 

the  school  and  of  the  home  by  assigning  a  modicum  of  home 

study  when  the  children  reach  the  age  of  independent  work.- 

In  the  fourth  year  they  are  expected  to  spend  from  one  half  t 

three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  study  at  home,  in  the  fifth  grad 

from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  in  the  sixth  from 

hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  in  the  seventh  from  an  hour  and 
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half  to  two  hours.  These  periods,  added  to  the  school  session, 
make  on  the  average  no  greater  demands  upon  the  child's  time 
than  are  made  by  the  daily  school  hours  of  the  ordinary  public 
school,  yet  by  carefully  regulating  the  character  of  the  home 
assignments  and  by  helping  the  children  to  form  better  habits  of 
study  they  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  school 
while  they  yet  allow  time  for  outside  duties  and  pleasures. 

The  old-time  doctrine  that  home  preparation  is  an  essential 
feature  of  each  recitation  of  the  day  is,  fortunately,  no  longer  an 
article  of  our  educational  creed.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the 
highest  vocation  of  the  teacher  is  not  hearing  child  after  child 
recite  what  he  has  learned  at  home.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
many  a  recitation  period  is  better  spent  in  the  development  of  a 
subject,  in  its  discussion,  or  in  its  study,  than  in  its  reproduction. 
This  attitude  towards  the  recitation  reacts  directly  upon  the 
home  study  period  and  makes  it  possible  to  devote  this  time  to  a 
variety  of  lines  of  work  rather  than  to  preparation  alone.  In 
fact,  in  our  elementary  school  the  study  of  a  topic  at  home  more 
often  follows  its  presentation  in  class  than  precedes  it.  This 
method  has  a  double  advantage — it  throws  the  burden  of  thought 
upon  the  child,  he  is  not  led  into  the  temptation  to  accept  pas- 
sively the  statements  of  the  text-book  but,  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  teacher's  questions,  is  roused  to  discover  truths  for  him- 
self, and  in  the  second  place  it  sends  him  to  his  task  with  an 
intelligent  interest  in  what  he  is  about  to  do. 

Nor  does  this  plan  remove  all  obstacles  from  the  path  of 
learning  as  some  critics  of  the  new  education  would  have  us 
believe.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  class  presentation  has  been  a 
skillful  one,  the  teacher  has  left  her  pupils  with  more  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  unanswered  questions  to  face  and  situations 
to  explain,  and  more  thoughtful  applications  of  principles 
to  make  than  would  confront  them  in  ths  much  lauded  op- 
eration of  ** working  out  for  themselves"  the  obscurities  of 
the  text-book.  For  instance,  if  in  the  geography  class  the 
physical  and  industrial  conditions  of  New  England  have  been 
discussed,  the  home  assignment  may  be  to  select  from  the 
atlas  the  large  cities  of  the  section  and  to  account  for  their 
location.  Such  work,  involving  as  it  does  independent  applica- 
tion of  principles  developed  in  class,  exercises  the  judgment  and 
furnishes  the  mental  stimulus  that  original  work  excites.     Home 
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study  of  this  character  is  of  far  more  value  in  the  way  of  training 
than  the  reading,  memorizing,  or  even  the  assimilation  of  the 
ideas  of  the  text-book.  Again,  a  lesson  in  physical  nature-study 
that  develops  the  truth  that  air  is  compressible  and  elastic, 
suggests  for  home-work  the  making  of  a  list  of  familiar  appliances 
in  every  day  use  that  are  illustrative  of  this  characteristic  of 
air.  An  assignment  of  such  a  nature  not  only  encourages  the 
child  to  be  observant  of  the  agencies  about  him,  but  as  he  will 
naturally  discuss  the  question  at  home,  it  enlists  the  interest 
of  his  parents  which  is  in  itself  a  valuable  thing,  and  it  impresses 
upon  the  young  student  the  fact  that  the  principles  which  he 
learns  at  school  have  more  than  an  academic  value,  that  they 
are  forces  in  the  life  of  the  world  about  him. 

Frequently  the  home  study  takes  the  form  of  a  review  or 
summary  of  the  work  done  in  the  class-room.  The  impetus 
given  to  exploration  by  the  blocking  of  the  old  trade-routes  to 
India  may  have  furnished  material  for  a  series  of  lessons  in 
history.  The  resulting  home-work  may  consist  of  a  brief  r6sum6 
of  the  controlling  features  of  the  situation,  either  in  outline 
form  or  in  the  shape  of  a  composition.  Here  again  the  child's 
judgment  is  exercised  as  he  selects  the  few  essentials  from  a 
multitude  of  non-essentials.  His  mistakes  in  judgment  are 
corrected  when  the  results  of  the  home-work  are  compared  on 
the  following  day  in  the  class-room. 

Again  we  find  that  amplification  of  a  topic  under  discussion 
in  school  is  valuable  as  home-work.  Life  in  the  jungles  of 
Africa  may  have  been  the  subject  of  a  recitation  in  geography, 
and  to  supplement  the  class-work  the  accounts  of  various  trav- 
elers, such  as  those  of  Stanley,  Du  Chaillu,  Knox,  and  Carpenter, 
may  be  assigned  to  individual  children  as  home-work  and  re- 
ported upon  to  their  classmates.  The  thought  that  must  be 
given  to  the  selection  of  material  and  to  its  orderly  arrangement 
and  clear  expression  gives  training  of  no  little  value. 

Sometimes  the  home  study-period  is  utilized  to  give  the 
drill  necessar>^  to  secure  rapid  and  accurate  work.  In  arithmetic 
the  mechanical  processes  that  are  essential  to  the  solution  of 
problems  should  be  used  by  the  children  as  instinctively  as  a 
workman  uses  his  tools.  Such  skill  in  the  manipulation  of 
numbers  is  acquired  only  by  much  practice  so,  as  the  hours  of 
the  school  day  are  all  too  short  to  permit  the  requisite  amount 
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of  it,  we  utilize  the  home-study  period  to  give  additional  drill. 
Concrete  problems  form  legitimate  home-work  only  when  the 
steps  involved  are  sufficiently  apparent  to  be  intelligently  solved 
by  the  children.  When  a  problem  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a 
child  attempts  to  solve  it  by  multiplication  and  if  that  fails  to 
give  the  required  answer,  promptly  tvirns  to  division  as  a  possible 
alternative — in  other  words,  when  he  resorts  to  guessing  rather 
than  to  reasoning — it  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  that  the  problem 
might  better  be  handled  in  the  class-room  where  the  teacher's 
questions  may  guide  the  child's  thought. 

The  memorizing  of  selections  of  prose  and  of  verse  in  which 
the  class  has  become  interested  is  another  exercise  that  may 
well  be  delegated  to  the  home-study  period,  as  also  may  original 
illustrative  work,  such  as  a  child's  individual  impression  of  a 
scene  described  in  his  literature  or  history  lesson. 

Of  course  the  work  which  prepares  directly  for  a  school  reci- 
tation has  its  place  in  any  general  scheme  of  home  study  and 
w^hile  it  may  lack  some  desirable  elements  of  training  it  has 
sufficient  value  to  claim  its  share  of  attention.  History  es- 
pecially lends  itself  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  Such  a  topic  as 
the  First  Crusade  might  readily  be  assigned  to  a  class  with  little 
introduction.  The  text-book  accoimt  of  the  dramatic  event, 
with  a  few  definite  questions  to  help  them  test  theii:  reading, 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  children  for  a  class  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject. 

Of  whatever  nature  the  home  study  may  be,  whether  it 
prepares  for  or  supplements  the  school  work,  a  few  general 
principles  control  its  assignment.  In  the  first  place  it  is  made 
as  definite  as  possible,  not  only  as  to  the  character  and  scope  of 
the  work  required,  but  usually  as  to  the  sources  of  information 
as  well.  A  direction  such  as — **Be  prepared  to-morrow  to 
tell  all  you  can  about  the  voyages  of  Columbus,"  is  apt  to  result 
in  unsystematic,  desultory  work.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
children  are  asked  to  trace  the  explorer's  routes  on  an  outline 
map  and  to  explain  why  Columbus  himself  considered  his 
undertaking  a  failure  while  we  to-day  look  upon  it  as  a  memor- 
able success,  they  know  exactly  what  is  expected  of  them  and 
they  have  a  standard  by  which  to  test  the  completeness  of  their 
task.  Occasionally,  in  order  to  train  the  children  to  find  material 
for  themselves,  the  teacher  omits  to  specify  e^factly  where  they 
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shall  go  for  their  information,  merely  suggesting  that  ency- 
clopedias, histories,  or  perhaps  some  of  their  story  books  may 
furnish  them  with  the  material  they  need. 

We  also  make  it  a  point  to  have  the  children  leave  school 
with  the  feeling  that  they  know  exactly  how  to  do  whatever  is 
assigned  them.  The  child  who  goes  to  his  work  with  vague 
ideas  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done  is  apt  to  be  discouraged  and 
inclined  to  apply  for  a  kind  of  help  that  the  home  should  not 
be  called  upon  to*  give.  Such  study  defeats  its  own  ends,  robs 
the  child  of  the  satisfaction  in  his  work  which  is  his  due,  and 
detracts  from  the  spirit  of  independence  which  it  is  designed  to 
foster. 

Another  one  of  our  theories  is  that  children  get  a  better  kind 
of  training  if,  during  the  home  study- period,  they  concentrate 
on  a  few  subjects  rather  than  dissipate  their  energies  by  at- 
tempting a  greater  variety.  If  a  child  has  a  composition  to 
write,  or  if  he  is  looking  through  an  author's  work  to  select 
passages  to  read  or  retell  to  his  classmates,  he  will  do  work  more 
satisfactory  to  himself  and  to  his  teacher  if  he  feels  that  he 
has  plenty  of  time  to  do  justice  to  his  theme.  In  fact  the 
value  of  home  study  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  quan- 
tity of  work  to  be  accomplished  as  of  the  kind  of  work  that 
the  new  ideals  of  education  call  for,  and  this  kind  includes 
investigation  and  original  application  of  principles — ^work 
that  demands  leisure  for  reflection,  that  requires  time  which 
the  school  session  can  not  afford.  It  is  this  that  we  try  to 
encourage,  a  certain  degree  of  intensiveness,  the  spirit  of  study 
rather  than  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  tasks  to 
be  gotten  through  with  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

As  a  result  we  assign  for  home  study  one  or  two,  or  perhaps 
in  the  upper  grades  three  topics,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  work,  and  if  by  this  limitation  a  history  lesson,  or  a  geography 
or  spelling  lesson  is  crowded  out,  the  teacher  feels  that  time 
is  not  being  wasted  though  she  and  the  children  spend  the 
following  recitation  period  in  studying  the  lesson  together. 

It  has  become  an  axiom  in  the  educational  world  that  what 
the  pupils  do  for  themselves  not  what  the  teacher  does,  educates 
them,  and  as  study  is  essentially  what  the  pupils  do  for  them- 
selves and  what  no  one  else  can  do  for  them,  it  is  obvious  that 
ability  to  study  is  a  controlling  factor  in  education.     A  know- 
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ledge  of  how  to  study  is  no  more  instinctive  than  is  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  play  a  musical  instrument.  In  both  cases  proficiency 
is  a  matter  of  slow  growth  and  of  much  practice.  But  just  as 
the  student  of  music  is  saved  time  and  trouble  by  a  suggestion 
here  and  there  as  to  how  a  difficulty  may  be  avoided  or  an  essen- 
tial point  mastered,  so  may  the  child  who  is  learning  to  study 
be  assisted  by  a  few  guiding  principles.  Study  to  most  children 
means  memorizing  first  and  foremost — ^the  memorizing  of  words 
or  of  ideas.  While  memorizing  is  an  important  element  in 
study,  the  child  should  be  brought  to  realize  that  it  is  not  the 
only  nor  the  most  important  element.  He  should  be  taught  that 
to  study  truly  he  must  not  memorize  indiscriminately  but  must 
judge  of  the  relative  values  of  knowledge,  must  learn  to  select 
important  data  from  trifling  details,  and  give  to  the  former  a 
far  more  careful  attention  than  to  the  latter.  He  shotdd  learn, 
too,  not  simply  to  accept  an  author's  statement  of  a  truth  but 
seek  the  cause  of  the  truth  and  its  effect,  and  so  make  the  act 
of  study  an  assimilation  rather  than  a  mere  memorizing.  He 
shotdd  learn  to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  his  task,  to  work 
with  a  will  until  it  is  completed  rather  than  to  loiter  over  it  until 
all  interest  has  died  out.  And  finally  he  shotdd  be  trained  to 
test  the  results  of  his  own  study,  to  ask  himself  essential  ques- 
tions, and  pronounce  judgment  upon  his  own  answers. 

That  all  this  can  be  brought  to  perfection  in  the  elementary 
school  is  not  claimed.  As  was  stated  above,  the  ability  to 
study  is  a  matter  of  growth,  it  belongs  to  maturity  rather  than 
to  childhood.  Nevertheless  the  child's  footsteps  may  be  set 
in  the  right  path  by  giving  him  for  study  topics  in  which  he  is 
sufficiently  interested  to  take  the  initiative,  definite  enough  to 
leave  him  in  no  confusion  as  to  what  he  is  to  do,  important 
enough  to  impress  him  with  their  value,  and  few  enough  to 
encourage  him  really  to  focus  his  attention. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  explain  how  we  teach  the  art  of 
studying.  It  is  an  intangible  process,  practically  every  recita- 
tion of  the  day,  through  the  emphasis  of  essentials,  the  attention 
to  detail,  the  insistence  on  thoroughness,  showing  the  child  the 
importance  of  these  features  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  so 
indirectly  aiding  his  study.  More  direct  work  is  done  during 
the  regular  study  hours  which  are  designed  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  children  to  form  good  habits  of  work. 
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There  are  from  two  to  four  of  these  study  hours  on  the  weekly 

programs  of  the  upper  grades.     The  periods  are  conducted  in 

various  ways.     Sometimes  the  teacher  and  her  class  study  a 

lesson  together,  selecting  important  material  and  memorizing 

it  if  necessary,  and  in  other  cases  in  outlining  a  topic.     Quite  as 

frequently  the  children  work  independently  at  any  task  that 

is  awaiting  them,  the  teacher  making  individtial  suggestions  as 

to  better  methods  of  study  and  encouraging  application  and 

thoroughness. 

If  the  conditions  at  home  are  conducive  to  carrying  on  the 

work  of  study  in  the  spirit  which  the  school  seeks  to  engender, 

the  child  shotdd  form  habits  of  work  which  will  always  stand 

him  in  good  stead,  and  should  add  to  these  a  growing  sense  of 

responsibiUty,   and  an  increasing  spirit  of  independence  and 

self-reliance. 

M.  F.  K. 

TIME  SCHEDULE 

Grade  VI 

Number  of  minutes  per  week  devoted  to  various  activities. 

Literature 100 

Language 140 

Geography 90 

History 90 

Arithmetic 120 

Physical  Nature-Study 60 

Manual  Training 65 

Art 70 

Music 50 

Physical  Education 100 

Recess 75 

Opening  Exercises 75 


ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Committee  of  the  Alumni  on  Publication 

Ernest  N.  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  1903,  Chairman. 

Adelphi  CoUege,  Brooklyn. 
Ellen  Yale  Stevens,  Diploma,  1893. 

Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary,  18  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn, 
Emily  Brinckerhoff  Brown,  Diploma,  1901. 

Bretton  Hail,  Broadway  and  86th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Ruth  E.  Dowling,  B.S.,  1903. 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 

Gift  of  $1,000,000  Received  by  the  College. — ^At  the  February  meeting 
of^the  Board  of  Trustees  a  gift  of  $1,000,000  was  received  for  the  College. 

In  1902  John  D.  Rockefeller  offered  to  contribute  $250,000  for  general 
endowment  whenever  the  College  should  be  freed  &om  an  indebtedness 
amoimting  then  to  $230,000 ;  and,  furthermore,  he  offered  during  a  period 
of  two  years  from  that  date  to  duplicate,  dollar  for  dollar,  all  contribu- 
tions in  cash  for  endowment  up  to  $250,000.  The  indebtedness  was 
removed  in  February,  1905,  and  at  the  recent  meeting  annoimcement  was 
made  of  the  completion  of  the  second  fimd  of  $250,000.  The  donors  of 
these  ftmds  are. 

Frank  R.  Chambers $15,000 

D.  Willis  James 10,000 

Jacob  H.  Schiff xo,ooo 

Miss  Matilda  W.  Bruce 7,000 

Charles  W.  Harkness S,ooo 

Edward  S.  Harkness 5,000 

Mrs.  S.  V.  Harkness 5,000 

Spencer  Trask 5,000 

George  Foster  Peabody 5,000 

Mrs.  A.  Newbold  Morris 5,000 

Mrs.  John  Steward 5,000 

Felix  Warburg 5,000 

Joseph  Milbank 5,000 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ferris  Thompson 5,000 

Archer  M.  Himtington 5,000 

William  A.  Read i  ,000 

H.  P.  Wertheim 1,000 

Mrs.  George  Jenkins i  ,000 

Total $100,000 

The  remaining  $380,000  was  subscribed  by  V.  Everit  Macy,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees;  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  treasurer;  James  Speyer, 
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chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  and  their  friends.     The  endowment 
of  Teachers  College  now  amotmts  to  $1,073,048,  of  which 

$193,800  was  a  legacy  from  Mrs.  Caroline  L.  Macy  for  manual  arts, 
76,000  from  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Bryson, 

2,000  from  S.  P.  Avery  for  the  library, 
37,642  from  Mrs.  Kemp  for  the  kindergarten, 
13,606  for  scholarships, 
750,000  for  general  endowment. 

The  total  assets  of  the  college  with  this  new  gift  now  reach  three 
and  one-half  millions.  Of  this,  two-thirds  is  in  equipment,  $500,000  in 
groimds,  the  remainder  in  the  cost  and  equipment  of  seven  buildings.  Of 
the  first  million  of  endowment,  now  completed,  three-fourths  is  assigned  for 
general  purposes,  one-fifth  for  the  manual  arts,  and  the  remainder  ior 
library,  kindergarden,  and  scholarships.  The  income  from  the  new  en> 
dowment  and  from  tuition  fees  will  leave  only  $25,000  of  the  current 
expense  of  $400,000  to  be  provided  annually  by  the  trustees  and  their 
friends,  whose  past  gifts  of  this  sort  bring  up  the  total  expended  in  the 
work  of  the  college  to  more  than  $5,000,000. 

A  New  Building  for  the  Study  of  Domestic  Economy. — $450,000 
of  this  recent  gift  to  the  college  is  for  the  equipment  of  the  new 
School  of  Domestic  Economy.  A  special  building  for  this  work  has 
become  a  pressing  need.  The  laboratories  for  biology,  hotisehold  chemis- 
try, and  cooking;  the  studios  for  household  art  and  design  and  the  work- 
rooms for  sewing  have  become  more  and  more  crowded,  particularly  as 
the  nimiber  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  in  these  courses  has  increased. 
New  courses  have  already  been  provided  in  bacteriology,  the  chemistry  of 
foods  and  nutrition,  in  dietetics,  and  in  certain  researches  in  foods  directed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  The  new  building 
will  permit  the  development  of  this  work,  and  the  introduction  of  much 
desired  courses  in  household  economics  tmder  the  direction  of  Professor 
Nutting,  superintendent  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  who  comes  to  the  College  next  year.  And  it  will 
make  possible  similar  expansion  of  the  work  in  household  art,  which  has 
this  year  been  developed  by  the  inauguration  of  courses  in  interior  decora- 
tion, the  history  of  furnishing,  and  of  costume. 

The  Teachers  College  Dinner  at  Chicago. — The  one  educational  gathering 
of  the  year  which  draws  Teachers  College  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
is  the  meeting  of  the  department  of  superintendents  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  in  February.  At  the  Chicago  meeting  thirty-six 
Teachers  College  men  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Victoria  on  Tuesday 
evening,  February  28th.  Prof.  E.  C.  Elliott  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
presided.  Dean  Russell's  address,  in  which  he  recounted  the  results  which 
had  been  achieved  by  the  College  during  the  past  ten  years  and  prophe- 
sied the  great  things  to  be  in  the  future,  was  most  enthusiastically 
received.  The  representative  character  of  the  gathering  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  list  of  speakers  included  men  from  California,  Louisiana, 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  New  York,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and 
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Missouri,  one  of  whom  was  a  college  president,  one  a  dean  of  a  college 
for  teachers,  one  a  normal  school  president,  one  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  one  the  head  of  a  college  department  of  education,  and  several 
professors  of  education  and  psychology  in  colleges  and  normal  schools. 

The  Chicago  dinner,  however,  was  only  one  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
of  good  fellowship  which  existed  among  these  men.  Some  of  the  most 
important  meetings  were  held  around  the  posts  in  the  lobby  at  the  Audi- 
torium, in  quiet  comers  in  the  parlors,  or  around  the  smaller  dinner 
tables.  Wherever  you  fotmd  one  Teachers  College  man  you  were  sure 
to  find  others.  They  were  there  to  discuss  their  problems  with  each 
other,  to  tell  of  their  plans  for  the  future,  and  to  give  help  and  inspiration 
to  each  other.  The  writer  has  just  one  word  of  advice  to  every  Teachers 
College  man — Do  not  miss  the  February  meeting.  It  will  be  worth  more 
to  you  than  any  other  week  of  the  year,  and,  of  course,  you  will  attend  the 
dinner. 

A  partial  list  of  those  present  is  given  below : 

Benjamin  R.  Andrews  John  Kelley 

C.  J.  C.  Bennett  David  R.  Major 

F.  G.  B.  Bonser  Guy  E.  Maxwell 

J.  D.  Burks  V.  G.  Mays 

W.  P.  Burris  J.  L.  Meriam 

A.  H.  Chamberlain  Henry  C.  Pearson 

Albert  S.  Cook  Virgil  Prettyman 

Walter  F.  Dearborn  James  £.  RusseU 

E.  G.  Dexter  H.  L.  Smith 

E.  L.  Earle  David  S.  Snedden 

F.  E.  Farrington  G.  D.  Strayer 
Frank  D.  Graves  Henry  Suzzallo 

J.  W.  Hall  Edward  L.  Thomdike 

L.  A.  Hatch  E.  A.  Turner 

F.  T.  Hoyt  H.  B.  Wilson 

Geo.  A.  Hubbell  John  R.  Wilson 

Recent  Academic  Meetings  at  the  College. — History  Teachers*  Asso- 
ctation. — ^The  Association  of  Teachers  of  History  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  of  which  Professor  Johnson  is  Secretary,  met  at  Teachers 
College  on  March  8th  and  9th.  In  coimection  with  this  meeting,  the  educa*> 
tional  museum  installed  an  exhibit  of  books,  maps,  charts,  and  illustrative 
material  for  the  teaching  of  history.  Among  the  books  were  standard 
histories  and  biographies,  and  American  and  European  text-books, — 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Italy  being  especially 
represented.  The  illustrative  material  included  anthropological  and 
ethnographical  models,  photographs,  lantern  slides,  and  a  representative 
collection  of  German  ''visualizing  illustrations." 

Mathematics  Teachers*  Association, — ^The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
was  held  at  Teachers  College  on  Saturday,  April  6.  At  the  morning  ses- 
sion, at  eleven,  papers  were  tead  on  the  **  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathe- 
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matics.  by  Professor  Hallett  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on 
''Zero  and  Infinity,"  by  Professor  Maltbie  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Balti- 
more; at  the  afternoon  session,  at  two  o'clock,  Mr.  William  £.  Stark,  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  School,  discussed  **  Mathematical  Instruments  in  High 
School  Teaching,"  and  Professor  Smith  gave  an  illustrated  lecttuie  on  the 
''History  of  Computation."  Both  sessions  of  the  meeting  were  open  to  all 
interested  in  the  subject. 

The  Public  Education  Association^  Teachers*  College,  the  Ethical  Culture 
School,  and  the  Round  Table  tmited  in  arranging  a  series  of  addresses 
on  "The  Fimction  of  the  School  in  Developing  Character,"  which  were 
given  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  April  4th,  at  the  Ethical  Culture 
School  and  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  April  5th,  at  Teachers  College.  The 
program  was  as  follows : 

April  4th,  at  8.15  p.m.  Presiding  officer:  Superintendent  W.  H. 
Maxwell. 

Addresses:  "The  New  Ideals  before  the  Yoimg  Men  of  the  Coimtry/' 
President  William  J.  Tucker,  Dartmouth  College.  "Training  to  Effi- 
cient Citizenship,"  Prof.  Felix  Adlbr,  Society  of  Ethical  Culture  and 
Columbia  University. 

Music  by  students  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School. 

April  5th,  at  8.15  p.m.     Presiding  officer:     Dean  James  E.  Russell, 

Addresses:  "The  Teacher's  Opportimity  in  the  Nation  To-day,"  Rev. 
Endicott  Peabody,  Head-master  of  Groton  School.  "The  Education 
of  the  Urban  Boy,"  President  John  Finley,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Music  by  Horace  Mann  Glee  Club. 

International  Kindergarten  Union,  The  fourteenth  annual  meetiog 
of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  City 
on  April  30th  and  May  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd.  The  greater  number  of  these 
sessions  meet  in  the  buildings  of  the  College  and  the  Horace  Mann  School 
Dean  Russell  is  the  president  of  the  local  committee  and  gives  the  address 
of  welcome.  Professor  Dow  will  speak  on  "  Principles  and  Methods  in 
Art  Teaching,"  and  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  and  Mrs.  Langzettel  are  other 
speakers  connected  with  the  College. 

Secondary  Education  Club. — ^A  club  has  been  formed  of  students  from  all 
departments  of  the  College  who  are  interested  in  Secondary  Education. 
This  club  held  its  first  meeting — which  was  wholly  social,  to  give  the 
members  an  opporttmity  of  becoming  acquainted — ^in  March,  when 
between  one  htmdred  and  one  himdred  and  fifty  members  were  present. 
Three  meetings  for  the  year  are  planned,  the  next  to  be  sometime  in  April, 
when  Principal  Crosswell  of  the  Brearley  School  will  be  present.  Mr.  C. 
H.  Robison  has  been  elected  president  of  this  club. 

Summer  Session  of  the  University.  The  summer  session  of  the 
University  will  open  on  Tuesday,  July  9,  1907,  and  continue  until 
Saturday,  August  17th,  inclusive.  Many  of  the  courses  at  this  time  are 
designed  primarily  for  teachers  in  schools  of  all  kinds  or  for  other  per- 
sons who  seek  advanced  instruction  and  an  opportunity  for  research. 
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This  year  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  following  subjects.  The  num- 
bers following  certain  subjects  indicate  the  courses  in  those  subjects 
given  at  Teachers  College : 

Chemistry  Greek 

Classical  Archaeology  History 

Domestic  Science  (4)  Kindergarten  (4) 

Drawing  Latin 

Economics  Manual  Training  (6) 

Education  (14)  Mathematics 

Educational  Psychology  (2)  Mechanics 

p»  j  Civil  Music 

iingmeenng-j  ^^^^^:^^i  Nature  Study  (4) 

English  Philosophy 

Fine  Arts  Physical  Education  (10) 

Geography  (2)  Physics 

Geologfy  Physiology 

German  Psychologfy 

Romance  Languages 

All  officers  of  instruction  have  daily  consulation  hours  when  students 
may  meet  them  to  talk  over  their  work,  and,  in  addition  to  the  formal 
courses  of  instruction,  special  free  lectures  and  concerts,  excursions  to 
points  of  interest  in  New  York  City,  and  informal  receptions  are  arranged. 
All  the  resources  of  the  University — ^the  library,  the  gymnasium  and 
field,  Earl  HaU  (the  students'  building),  the  laboratories,  and  the  Speyer 
School — are  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  at  this  time,  and  the  privileges 
accorded  the  University  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  American 
Museum  of  l^atural  History  and  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens  of 
the  city  are  open  to  them. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  total  expense  involved  in  attendance  at  the 
summer  session,  exclusive  of  railroad  fare,  may  be  kept  below  one  himdred 
dollars. 

The  excursions  which  have  been  arranged  imder  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Director  of  Extension  Work,  Speyer  School,  are 
as  follows: 

July  10 — Lecture:  "New  York  and  the  Visiting  Teacher,**  followed  by 
visit  to  dome  of  University  Library.     4  p.m. 

12 — Lecture:  "Columbia  University — its  Past  and  Present," 
followed  by  inspection  of  buildings.     4  p.m. 

13 — To  West  Point,  and  Washington*s  Headquarters  at  New- 
burg,  by  Albany  Day  Boat  on  the  Hudson  River,  returning 
by  evening  steamer  of  Central-Hudson  Line. 

25 — Trip  circumnavigating  Manhattan  Island  by  yacht,  through 
tiie  Hudson,  East,  and  Harlem  Rivers. 

19 — Evening  visit  to  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

20 — To  Tarrytown  and  Washington  Irving  region  at  Irvington» 
Tarrytown,  and  Sleepy  Hollow,  including  Irving*s  house 
at  "Sunnyside." 
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24 — Afternoon  visit  to  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
27 — "The    Making   of   an   American   Citizen":    Trip   to   United 
States   Immigrant   Station,    Ellis   Island;   and   to   typical 
institutions  illustrating  educational,  social  settlement,  and 
other  helpful  agencies  on  the  East  Side,  New  York. 
31 — Wednesday  afternoon  trip  to  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
and  New  York  Zoological  Park,  Bronx  Park. 
Aug.  3 — To  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

7 — Wednesday  afternoon  trip  to  Mtiseum  of  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary Relics  in  the  Van  Cortlandt  Mansion,  Van  Cort- 
landt  Park:  with  stop  on  return  at  Hall  of  Fame,  New 
York  University. 
10 — To  Seabright,  New  Jersey,  by  steamer  down  New  York  Bay; 
visit  to  fishing  village  and  United  States  Life  Saving  Sta- 
tion; opportunity  to  view  the  harbor  and  approaches  to 
New  York. 
The  more   important  excursions  will  be  prefaced  by  explanatory 
lectures,  which  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Andrews,  at  Havemeyer  HalL 

The  cost  of  these  trips  will  be  only  the  amount  of  the  steamboat  and 
railroad  fare. 

A  Mathematical  Exhibit  of  Interest  to  Teachers  {Science,  Feb.  8, 1907). 
For  the  benefit  of  students  and  teachers  of  mathematics  who  may 
be  visiting  Columbia  University,  the  department  of  mathematics  in 
Teachers  College  has  arranged  a  permanent  exhibit  of  material  available 
for  the  study  of  history  and  teaching  of  the  subject.  One  feature  of  the 
exhibit  is  a  collection  of  mathematical  apparatus  and  models  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  variotis  grades  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high 
school,  including  games,  mensuration  blocks,  and  models  tisable  in  ge- 
ometry and  trigonometry. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Smith's  library  of  several  thousand  books  and 
pamphlets  upon  this  subject,  there  is  also  available  his  coUectiom  of 
mathematical  instruments — some  dating  as  far  back  as  1450— of  numu- 
scripts,  and  of  engravings  and  portrait  medals  of  eminent  mathematicians. 
.  .  .  There  are  in  Professor  Smith's  library  about  two  thousand  portraits 
of  mathematicians.  Of  these  it  is  possible  to  exhibit  only  a  relatively 
small  number.  About  forty  are  framed  and  can  readily  be  exanmied, 
and  visitors  wishing  to  examine  others  in  the  collection  are  assisted  in 
doing  so.  This  part  of  the  collection  represents  the  work  of  a  number  of 
years  and  the  repeated  examination  of  the  stocks  of  many  European 
dealers.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  the  works  of  early  engravers,  although 
containing  a  considerable  number  of  photographs  and  modem  process 
portraits.  Reproductions  of  a  number  of  the  portraits  have  been  made 
for  school  and  college  use  by  The  Ojwn  Court  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

The  collection  of  Newtons  includes  all  the  most  important  portraits 
of  this  great  mathematician  and  physicist.  An  effort  has  also  been  made 
to  acquire  all  the  best  portraits  of  Leibnitz,  Descartes,  Euler,  the  Ber- 
nouUis,  Legendre,  Monge,  Cauchy,  and  others  who  stand  out  as  particularly 
prominent  in  the  creation  of  pure  mathematics.     The  collection  also 
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includes  the  portraits  of  many  who  have  achieved  success  in  the  field  of 
applied  mathematics,  notably  of  men  like  Laplace,  Lagrange,  Huyghens, 
BaiUy,  and  Arago. 

Many  of  these  portraits  have  been  reproduced  in  stereopticon  slides 
for  the  use  of  the  department,  and  copies  are  supplied  to  schools  at  cost. 

The  collection  of  medals  of  mathematicians  includes  more  than  a 
hundred  pieces  and  there  is  also  the  complete  set  of  mathematical  portrait 
medallions  by  David  d'Angers.  In  addition  to  the  xxntraits  there  are 
numerous  other  medals  of  interest  in  the  history  of  mathematics,  including 
the  rare  Metric  System  Piece  of  1872. 

Another  interesting  feattuie  of  the  exhibit  is  the  collection  of  autographs 
of  mathematicians.  On  account  of  space,  it  is  possible  to  exhibit  only  a 
few  of  the  several  thousand  autographs  in  the  library.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  interesting,  and  are  shown  in  one  of  the  wall  cases: 
Newton — a  two-page  manuscript  demonstration  written  for  one  of  his 
students  at  Cambridge ;  Leibnitz — an  autograph  letter  relating  to  a  series 
of  integrals;  autograph  letters  of  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  Eulef, 
Johann  Bernoulli,  Mersenne  (written  about  1625),  Maupertuis,  Legendre, 
Wronski,  and  Arago;  docimients  signed  by  Gauss,  Laplace,  and  Lagrange; 
autograph  letters  from  Poncelet  to  Liouville,  LiouviUe  to  Dirichlet,  and 
Arago  to  Poncelet.  Autograph  letters  of  the  following  mathematicians 
have  been  taken  from  the  files  so  as  to  be  accessible,  and  are  usually 
displayed:  in  jmre  mathematics — ^Jacobi,  Cayley,  Sylvester,  Kronecker, 
Cremona,  Hachette,  Poincar^,  Hermite,  Clebsch,  Cauchy,  Chasles,  Clif- 
ford, Binet,  Bezout,  Monge;  in  astronomy — Bode,  Airy,  Delambre,  the 
three  Cassinis,  Maskeleyne,  Flamsteed,  Flammarion;  in  physics — Ohm, 
Bessel;  in  the  history  of  mathematics — Montcula,  Fuss,  Libri,  Kfistner, 
P.  Tannery.  M.  Cantor.  .  .  . 

There  are  also  displayed  a  nvimber  of  books  and  ctirios  illtistrating 
certain  steps  in  the  history  or  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

The  equipment  of  this  department  has  also  recently  been  the  subject 
of  interesting  commendation  in  the  columns  of  U Enseignement  Mathe* 
matique,  and  Bibliotheca  MathenuUica,  In  the  words  of  the  former,  "The 
organizers  of  this  useful  exhibit  are  to  be  most  heartily  congratulated,  and 
particularly  its  foimder  and  director,  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith." 

Recent  Appointments. — On  the  first  of  January,  Mr.  Herbert  T.  Cole- 
man began  his  work  at  the  University  of  Colorado  as  acting  Professor 
of  Education.  He  returns  to  the  college  in  May  to  take  his  examina- 
tions for  the  doctor's  degree.  His  thesis  giving  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  education  in  Ontario,  Canada,  is  now  being  published  as  a 
number  of  the  Teachers  College  Series  of  the  Columbia  University  Con- 
tributions to  Education. 

Percival  R.  Cole,  this  year  honorary  fellow  in  the  College,  takes 
his  examinations  this  spring  for  the  doctor's  degree,  and  next  year  returns 
to  assist  Dr.  Macvannel  in  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education. 
Mr.  Cole's  thesis,  now  in  press,  on  Herbart  and  Frcebel:  An  Attempt  at 
Synthesis  will  also  appear  as  a  ntunber  of  the  "Contributions  to  Educa- 
tion." 
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Fellows  for  the  Year  1907-08. — ^The  Faculty  of  Teachers  College  has 
recommended  and  the  University  Council  has  confirmed  the  following 
appointments  to  Teachers  College  Fellowships  for  the  academic  year 
1907-08: 

Traveling  Fellowship 

Mary  Davis  Swartz Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 

B.L.,  Dennison  University,  1901;  Diploma,  Rochester  Mechanics  In- 
stitute, 1902;  Teachers  College,  Assistant  in  Domestic  Science,  1906. 

Honorary  Fellowship 

Bailey  Barton  Burritt Le  Roy,  New  York 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1902;  A.M..  Columbia  University,  1903; 
Teachers  College,  graduate  student,  1906-05. 

Fellowships  in  Education 

Gerhard  Richard  Lomer Montreal,  Canada 

A.B.,  McGill  University,  1903;  A.M.,  1904;  Teachers  College,  graduate 

scholar,  1904-06. 
Clarence  Hall  Robison Piqua,  Ohio 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1895;  A.M..  1897;  Teachers  College, 

graduate  student,  1906-07. 
CHff  Winfield  Stone Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

B.S.,  Coliunbia  University,  1904;  Teachers  College,  graduate  scholar, 

1904-05;  1906-07. 
Appointments  in  Secondary  Education. 

Anna  C.  Hedges,  M.A.,  '05  after  several  years*  efficient  service  at  the 
head  of  the  domestic  science  department  in  Pratt  Institute,  has  been 
called  to  the  principalship  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls, 
Second  avenue  and  1 5th  street.  New  York  City. 

Romiett  Stevens,  a  graduate  student  in  the  College  at  the  present 
time,  has  been  made  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education 
and  will  continue  in  that  position  for  1907-08. 

Joseph  K.  Van  Denbtirg,  '06,  has  been  elected  principal  of  Public 
School  No.  40,  Manhattan,  New  York. 

Lloyd  L.  Friend,  A.M.,  *o6,  is  now  carrying  on  important  educational 
work  in  West  Virginia.  He  is  at  present  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department 
of  Free  Schools  at  Charleston. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Walker,  M.A.  '05,  has  become  the  head  of  the  well-known 
Cathedral  School  for  Girls  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Appointments  of  Students  in  Music, 

Herman  Hoexter,  B.S.,  '06,  in  charge  of  the  department  of  music,  Nor- 
mal School,  Galesbtirg,  S.  C. 
Frances  Dailey,  '06,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Helen  Latham,  '05,  in  charge  of  the  music  in  the  Speyer  School  and 
the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School,  with  two  sight-singing  coiirses  in 
Teachers  College. 

Illustrations  for  Lectures  on  the  History  of  MathematicB. — ^In  response 
to  requests  for  the  use  of  stereopticon  slides  illustrating  the  history  of 
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mathematics,  the  Educational  Museum  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  it  has  made  arrangements  for  supplying  this  material  to  schools  and 
colleges.  Since  the  demand  thus  far  has  been  greatest  for  illustrations 
showing  the  development  of  arithmetic,  the  slides  now  ready  relate 
chiefly  to  that  subject.  A  list  of  these  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Museum.  If,  however,  there  should  be  a  demand  for  slides  illustrating 
the  growth  of  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  and 
the  calculus,  these  can  also  be  supplied. 

Should  a  sufficient  demand  be  expressed  the  Museum  will  consider 
the  question  of  making  similarly  available  the  resources  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  College 

The  slides  will  be  furnished  only  to  schools  and  colleges,  or  to  those 
who  give  courses  in  such  institutions.  Since  the  price  represents  merely 
the  cost  to  the  Museum,  no  discotmt  can  be  allowed,  whatever  the  number 
purchased.  The  arrangement  with  the  photographer  requires  that  no 
order  for  less  than  twenty-flve  (25)  slides  shall  be  accepted.  The  price 
is  $xo  for  twenty-five  slides,  and  40  cents  each  for  any  number  in  excess. 

Since  many  of  the  slides  are  not  kept  on  hand,  there  will  be  a  delay 
of  two  or  three  weeks  in  filling  any  order.     Orders  should  be  addressed  to 

Thb  Educational  Musbum, 
Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
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I^  International  HodernLanguage  Series 


FrencK»   German*  and    Spa-nisK   Class! 


cs 


One  hufidred  and  fourteen  volumes. 

Edited  for  class-room  use.         Size  —  a  convenient  16mo. 

Notes   in    clear,    readable         Frontispieces  and  attractive 
type.  tide  pages  included. 

Some  recent  additions  to  the  Series: — 


Corneille's  Polyeucte 

(Henning) 

Jaques'  Inteimediate  French. 

La  Fontaine's  Fables  (Super) 

Feval's  La  F^e  des  Graves 

(Hawtrey) 


Frenssen's  Gravelotte  (Heller) 

Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris 

(Allen) 

Scheffel's  Der  Trompeter  von 
Sakkingen  (Sanborn) 

Alardon's  Novelas  Cortas(Giese 


OINN    (Sl    company.  Publishers 

yO    rirTMAVENUE  NE-WYOBKCITV 


NEW  TEXT»BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH 

RHetoric  and  Unf^lisH  Composition 

By  Gborgs  R.  Carpsntbr,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City.    xamo.  Cloth.    xviii+43a  pages.     Sx*oo,  net. 

This  volume  is  a  careful  revision,  with  many  changes,  corrections,  and  additions,  of  Professor 
Carpcmter's  well-known  **  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.'*  It  contains  all  die 
material  necessary  for  secondary  school  work  in  this  subject. 

Enf^lisH  Grammar 

By  GsoKCB  R.  Carpbntsr.     zamo.     Cloth,     xv-f-^xa  pages.     75  cents,  net. 

A  complete  revision  of  **  Principles  of  English  Grammar."  The  present  volume  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  first  year  high  school  pupils. 

Exposition   in  Class-room  Practice 

By  Thsodosb  C.   Mitchill,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  and  Gsoxcs  R.  Caxpbntbk 
zamo.    Cloth,     iz+373  pages.     70  cents,  net. 
This  book  covers  in  detail  all  the  forms  of  exposition  actually  carried  on  in  secondary  school  work 

Elementary  £n|(lisH  Composition 

By  TuLBY  Francis  Huntington,     zamo.     Cloth,     xxii+357  pages.     50  cents,  net. 

Designed  for  use  in  the  highest  grammar  grades  and  the  lower  high  school  grades.  Habits 
rather  than  ruUs  of  writing  is  the  keynote  of  the  book.  Effort  is  constantly  made  to  bring  out  the 
student's  individuality  and  to  secure  personality  in  his  written  work. 

Elementary  Composition 

By  DoROTHBA  F.  Canfibld,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Horace  Mann  Schools,  and  Gboxgb 

R.  Carpbntbr.     zamo.     Cloth.     xvi-H74  pages.     50  cenu,  net. 

The  material  in  this  book  is  well  arranged,  well  graded,  and  admirably  adapted  for  use  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

THE  HACMILIAN  COMPANY 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Just  Published 
Education  in  tlie  Age  of  tlie  Renaissance,  1400-1600  $1^ 

By  WILLIAM  H.  WOODWARD,  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  Liverpool. 

A  Metliod  of  Teacliing  Cliemistry  in  Schools  $1.00 

By  A.  M.  HUGHES  and  R.  STERN. 

The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  and  The 

Training  of  Teachers  $  M 

Third  Revised  Edition. 

Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education  $1.00 

By  JOHN  LOCKE.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  M.A. 

Milton's  Tractate  on  Education  $  JO 

Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  OSCAR  BROWNING,  M.A. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  $1.00 

By  REV.  EDWARD  THRING,  M.A. 

Soman  Education  $  M 

By  A.  B.  WILKINS,  Litt.D. 
Catalogum  mmnt  upon  rmqummt. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


Educational 
Dmpartm^nt 
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FOR  PRIMARY  PUPILS 


/ 


BAUER'S 
ACTION    PRIMER 

25     Cents 

Children  love  activity,  and  learn  most 
rapidly  through  their  chosen  activities. 
This  Action  Primer  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  meet  their  wants  in  this  respect. 
The  attractive  illustrations  are  pictures 
of  children  and  animals  in  lively 
action.  Many  of  the  actions  can  be 
performed  in  the  class-room,  thus 
holding  the  interest  and  attention  of 
the  pupils.  The  text  is  progressive, 
introducing  not  too  many  new  words, 
and  reviewing  sufficiently.  Nursery 
rhymes  and  poetry  form  a  large  part 
of  the  contents,  and  script  sentences 
are  given  for  the  pupils  to  copy. 


rox's 

INDIAN  PRIMER 

25     Cents 

This  little  book  supplies  interesting 
supplementary'  reading,  with  an  etsy 
vocabulary  and  short  simple  sentences 
which  bring  it  within  the  grasp  of  first- 
year  pupils.  Five  tvpes  ot  Indians 
have  been  selected,  whose  historywill 
appeal  esp>ecially  to  children.  Thdr 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  manner,  and 
customs  have  been  worked  oat  in  stoiy 
form,  the  life  of  a  little  Indian  child 
being  used  as  a  center  in  each  instance. 
Accompanying  each  lesson  is  a  story 
chosen  from  Indian  myths  and  legends. 
The  numerous  pictures  are  both  artis- 
tic and  educative. 


AMERICANiBOOK  COMPANY, 
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ratt  Teachers'  Agency  I2I!21fs^Vork 

ends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers 
public  and  private  schools,  and  families. 

parents  about  schools.  WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


Mf q  NEW  STORYBOOKS! 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Clara  M.  Lewis 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR  is  one  of  the  most  notable  books  for  children 
that  have  recently  been  published. 

Appropriately  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth. 

Price,  postpaid,  $L50 

A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY   BOOK 

By  Jane  L.  Hoxie 

SUSAN  E.  BLOW  says  :  I  know  no  equally  simple,  varied  and  interesting 
collection  of  stories  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY  BOOK  may  rapidly 
win  the  popularity  it  merits. 

Price,  postpaid,  Fifty  Cents 

Send  for  Kindergarten  Review  Premium  Circular. 

LTON   BRADLEY  COMPANY 

^ork         Boston         Philadelphia         Atlanta        San  Francisco 


E  NATURE-STUDY  REVIEW 

OTED  TO  ALL  PHASES  OF  NATURE-STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS 

525  West  i20th  Street,  New  York 

th6  only  jOUrnSlI  devoted  to  nature-study  and  aiming  to  bring 
he  best  and  latest  ideas  on  this  phase  of  elementary  scientific 

conducted  by  an  editorial  Committee  of  five  members,  repre- 
piculture,  biology,  geography,  and  physical  science. 
tr  year;    15  cents  per  copy;  trial  subscriptton  for  four  months 

30  cents. 

!  of  contents  of  numbers  already  published  will  be  sent  on  application. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    EDUCATION 

Teachers  College  Series 


Teachers  College  issues  at  irregular  intervals  a  series  of  con- 
tributions on  educational  subjects.  This  series  continues  the 
educational  ntunbers  of  the  Coltunbia  University  Contributioas 
to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education.  Any  number  in 
either  series  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price  by 

TbACHBRS  COLLBGB9 

Coliunbia  University,  New  York  Gty. 


The  following  numbers  are  announced : 

Ho.  z    Normal  School  Education  and  Bffldency  in  Teaching.    Junius  Lathxop 

Mbriam,  Ph.D.     153  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.50,  net. 
Ho.  2    School  Fundi  and  their  Apportionment    Bllwood  P.  Cubbbrlbt,  Ph.D. 

955  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $3.00,  net. 
Ho.  3    The   Rise   of   Local  School  Supervision  in  MassachtiaettB.       Hbnrt 

SuzzALLO,  Ph.D.     154  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.50,  net 
Ho.  4    The  Educational  Theories  of  Herbart  and  FroebeL    John  Angus  Mac* 

Vannbl,  Ph.D.     114  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $x.oo,  net. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbob  Rbcord,  September,  1905 
Ho.  5    City  School  Expenditures.     Gborob  Dratton  Stratbr,    Ph.D.     103 

pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.00,  net. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbob  Rbcord,  May,  1905. 
Ho.  6    Some  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education  in  American  Cities.     Edwaro 

C.  Elliott,  Ph.D.     10 1  pages.     Price,  cloth  boimd,  $x.oo. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbob  Rbcord,  November,  xpos* 
Ho.  7     The  Public  Primary  School  System  of  France,  with  special  reference  to 

the  Training  of  Teachers.    Frbdbrick^Ernbst  Farrington,  Ph.D.    301 

pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $3.50,  net. 
Ho.  8     A  History  of  Sixteenth  Century  Arithmetic.     Lambbrt   L.  Jacksov. 

Ph.D.     361  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $3.00  net. 

No.  9    A  History  of  Common  School  Funds  in  the  United  States.      Flbtchbi 

Harpbr  Swift,  Ph.D.     In  preparation. 
Ho.  10    The  College  Curriculum  in  the  United  States.     Louis  Franklin  Snow, 

Ph.D.     In  preparation. 
No.    II      The  Seven  Liberal  Arts.      A   study  in    Mediaeval   Culture.     Paui 

Abelson,  Ph.D.     150  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.50,  n^. 

In  Preparation: 
No.  12      Administration  and  Educational  Work  of  American  Juvenile  RefoiA 
Schools.     David  S.  Snedden,  Ph.D.   204  pages.   Price,  cloth  bound,  $2.00. 
The  Concept  of  Equality  in  the  Writings  of  Rousseau,  Bentham,  and  Ktnt 
J.  A.  T.  Williams. 

Herbart  and  Froebel :  An  Attempt  at  Synthesis.  Richard  Pbrcival  Coli- 
Engllsh  Grammar  Schools  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  A.  MoNSOl 
Stowe. 


Colttmbia  tEnitrersttg  ^narterlg 

The  Quarterly  is  issued  by  the  Columbia  University  Press,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
alumni,  officers,  and  friends  of  Columbia. 

The  magazine  aims  to  represent  faithfully  all  the  varied  interests 
of  the  University.  It  publishes  historical  and  biographical  articles  of 
interest  to  Columbia  men,  shows  the  development  of  the  institution 
in  every  direction,  records  all  official  action,  describes  the  work  of 
teachers  and  students  in  the  various  departments,  reports  the  more 
important  incidents  of  undergraduate  life,  notes  the  successes  of 
alumni  in  all  fields  of  activity,  and  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  University  problems. 

The  Quarterly  is  issued  in  December,  March,  June,  and  Sep- 
tember, each  volume  beginning  with  the  December  number. 

Annoal  Sobscription,  $1.00       Sinfle  Number,  30  Cents 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Quarterly,  at  Lancaster,  Pa,  or  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.  Subscriptions  may  also  be  entered  and  single  num- 
bers purchased  on  the  University  grounds,  at  the  University  Press 
Bookstore,  West  Hall  and  in  Room,  109,  Library. 


THE  JOURNAL 
OF  GEOGRAPHY 


An  Illustrated  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Teachers 
of  Geography  in  Elementary ^  Secondary ^  and  in  Norntal  Schools 

Edited  and  Published  by  RICHARD  ELWOOD  DODGE 

Professor  of  Geography,  Temchers  College,  New  York  City 

Thb  Journal  stands  for  progress  in  geography  teaching,  and  its  field  includes  all  grades  of 
Ofk.  Teachers,  from  the  Elementary  School  to  the  University,  find  The  Journal  almost  in- 
spensable,  if  they  would  keep  in  tonch  with  that  which  is  best  in  geography  teaching. 

Every  school  library  in  the  country  should  contain  Thk  Journal  op  Geography,  for  it  is  a 
ference  volume  of  continued  and  increasing  usefulness,  and  many  of  the  articles  may  be  used 
r  supplementary  work.  Many  of  the  subjects  treated  in  The  Journal  are  not  available  in 
ijoUierform. 

f  x«50  a  year  (xo  numbers).  Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  number.  Send  for  a  sam- 
e  copy,  or  remit  twenty-five  cents  for  a  three-months'  trial  subscription  to 

THE  JOURNAL  OP  GEOGRAPHY 

Teachers  College,  New  York  Cvrf 


The  Plant  World*  »:^- 


IS  AN 

=  Illustrated  Monthly  na|^azlne= 


Popular  Botany  in  tbe  Best  and  Widest  Sense 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  PLANT  WORLD  to  summarize  the  im- 
portant results  of  current  botanical  investigation,  and  to  publish 
other  matter  of  interest  to  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  botany. 
The  leading  articles  are  by  leaders  of  botanical  thought.  Teachers 
and  students  aUke  will  find  the  PLANT  WORLD  interesting  and 
stimulating. 

Copy  oend  2C.  stamp,  addressing 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  Teachers  CoUese, 

ColumbU  University.  New  Vorlc  City 


The  Psychological  Clinic 

A  Monthly  Journal  for  the  Study  and 
Treatment  of  Mental  Retardation 
and  Deviation. 


Send   to 
"THE     PSYCHOLOGICAL     CLINIC," 
Station  B,  I'jnLADELrHiA,  Pa. 

for  a  free  sample  copjr  of  the  tiist  num- 
ber published  March  15,1907,  containing 

"What  is  Clinical  Paycholofy 7 " 

and   information  concerning  counea  in 

EDUCATIONAL    AND    GENETIC 

PSYCHOLOGY 


Vnlomnity  of  Pvnnsytvanla 
Summar  School 

July  8 — August  ii.'.iqoi 


Columbia  Tllnivereiti? 
in  tbc  Citij'Of  Hew  l?orft 

Colombia  Unirereity  includes  both  a  college  and  a  uniyersity  in  the  strict  tense 
of  the  words.  The  college  is  Columbia  College,  founded  in  1754  as  King's  College. 
The  Uniyersity  consists  of  the  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Pore  Science,  and  Applied  Science. 

The  point  of  contact  between  the  college  and  the  uniyersity  is  the  senior  year 
of  the  college,  during  which  year  students  in  the  college  pursue  their  studies,  with 
the  consent  of  the  college  faculty^  under  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the  uniyersity. 

Barnard  College,  a  college  zor  women,  is  financially  a  separate  corporation;  but, 
educationally,  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  Columbia  Uniyersity. 

Teachers  College,  a  professional  school  for  teachers,  is  also,  financially,  a  sep- 
arate corporation ;  and  also,  educationally,  a  part  of  the  S3rstem  of  Columbia  Uniyersity. 

Sach  college  and  school  is  under  the  charge  of  its  own  faculty,  except  that  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Architecture  are  all  under  the  charge 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

For  the  caie  and  adyancement  of  the  general  interests  of  the  uniyersity  educa- 
tional S3rstem,  as  a  whole,  a  Council  has  been  established,  which  is  representatiye  of 
all  the  corporations  concerned. 


I.    THE  COLLEGES. 

Columbia  College  offers  for  men  a  course 
of  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  college  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  pass  an  examination  on  pre- 
scribed subjects,  the  particulars  concerning 
which  may  be  found  m  the  annual  Circular 
of  Information. 

Barnard  College,  founded  in  1889,  offers 
for  women  a  course  of  four  years,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  college  must  be 
at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  pass  an 
examination  on  prescribed  subjects,  the 
particulars  concerning  which  may  be  fotmd 
in  the  annual  Circular  of  Information. 

II.    THE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  a  technical  sense,  the  Faculties  of  Law, 
ICcdicine^  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Pore  Science,  and  Applied  Science,  taken 
together  constitute  the  university.  These 
facilities  offer  advanced  courses  of  stud^ 
and  investigation,  respectively,  in  (a)  pri- 
vate or  municipal  law,  (b)  medicine,  (c) 
philosophy,  philology,  and  letters,  (d)  his- 
f,  economics,  and  public  law,  (e)  mathe- 


matics  andjiatural  science,  and  (f)  apjplied 

de: 


Courses  of  study  under  all  of 
these  faculties  are  open  to  members  of  the 
senior  class  in  Columbia  College.  Certain 
courses  under  the  non-professional  faculties 
are  open  to  women  who  have  taken  the  first 
degree.  These  courses  lead,  through  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  to  the  university  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  decree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  also  con- 
ferred for  advanced  work  in  law  done  under 
the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Political  Science 
together. 

III.    THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

• 

The  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Ap- 
plied Science  conduct  respectively  the  pro- 
insional  schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Archi- 


tecture, to  which  students  are  admitted  as 
candidates  for  professional  degrees  on  terms 
prescribed  by  the  faculties  concerned.  The 
faculty  of  Teachers  College  conducts  profes- 
sional courses  for  teachers,  that  lead  to  a 
diploma  of  the  tmiversity. 

1.  The  School  op  Law,  established  in 
1858,  offers  a  course  of  three  years,  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  private  and  public 
law,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws. 

2.  The  College  op  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  founded  in  1807,  offers  a  course 
of  four  years,  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

3.  The  School  op  Mines,  established  in 
1864,  offers  courses  of  study,  each  of  four 
years,  leading  to  a  professional  degree  in 
mining  engineering  and  in  metallurgy. 

4.  The  Schools  op  Chemistry,  Engi- 
neering, and  Architecture,  set  off  from 
the  School  of  Mines  in  1896,  offer  respect- 
ively, courses  of  study,  each  of  four  years, 
leading  to  an  appropriate  professional  de- 
gree, in  analytical  and  applied  chemistry ;  in 
civil,  sanitary,  electrical,  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering ;  and  in  architecture.  . 

5.  Teachers  College,  founded  in  1888 
and  chartered  in  1880,  was  included  in  the 
tmiversity  in  1898.  It  offers  the  following 
courses  of  study :  (a)  graduate  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  diplomas 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  College; 
(b)  professional  courses,  each  of  two  years, 
leading  to  the  Bachelor's  diploma  for  Sec- 
ondary Teaching,  Elementary  Teaching, 
Kindergarten,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and  Manual 
Training;  (c)  a  collegiate  course  of  two 
years,  which,  if  followed  by  a  two-year 
professional  course,  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Certain  of  its  courses 
may  be  taken,  without  extra  charge,  by 
students  of  the  tmiversity  in  partial  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requirements  for  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  LL.D., 


(Tolumbta  vilntvetsit^  Bttettdton  ^^Ilam 

Syllabi  of  various  courses  of  instruction  have  been  issued  or  are  in  the 
press.  These  syllabi  contain  outlines  of  study,  bibliographies,  and  i«fier> 
ences,  and  furnish  systematic  guides  for  tlie  private  student,  reading 
circles,  and  classes  of  instruction.  They  are  ^blished  in  two  series: 
Series  A  contains  syllabi  of  College  courses  or  integral  parts  of  College 
courses;  Series  B  contains  syllaH  of  short  courses  of  public  lectures, 
tisually  of  six  lectures. 

SERIES  A 

A,  Ho.  X       Shaksfmre — By  Professor  F.  H.  Stkbs 

A,  Ho.  a      Old  Testameni  Literature — By  Dr.  R.  M.  Hodge 

A,  Ho.  3      American  Literature — General  Survey — By  Mr.  Clyde  Furst 

M.A. 
A,  Ho.  4      Architecture — Renaissance  and  Modem — By  Professor  A.  D. 

F.  Hamlin 
A,  Ho.  5      English  Language  and  Grammar — By  Dr.  G.  P.  Krapp 
A,  Ho.  6       History  of  English  Literature — Nineteenth  Century — By  Pro- 
fessor P.  H.  Sykbs 
A,  Ho.  7      American  Literature — Representative  Authors — By  Mr.  Cltdb 

Furst,  M.A. 
Ay  Ho.  8       Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Et^lish  in  the  Elementary 

Schools— By  Professor  F.  T.  Baker 
A,  Ho.  9      Development  of  Instrumental  Music — By  Mr.  Thoii as  Whit^ 

NET  SURETTB 

A|  Ho.  zo    Architecture — Ancient,  Mediteval,  and  Oriental — By  Professor 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 
A|  Ho.  zz     English    Composition — By    Professor    Herbert    Vauohah 

Abbott 
A|  Ho.  za     The  Philosophy  of  Education — By  Professor  John  Amous 

MacVannbl.     (Double  nximber,  ao  cents.) 
A,  Ho.  Z3    Study  of  Music  in  Schools — By  Professor  C.  H.  Farnswoeth 
A,  Ho.  Z4    History  of  England— to   Tudor  Age — By  Dr.   C.   A,  Brard 
A,  Ho.  15    History  of  England — from  James  I,  to  the  Present — By   Dr.  <.^ 

A.  Beard 
A,  Ho.  z6.     General  Geography — By  Professor  R.  E.  Dodge     • 
A,  Ha  17.     History  ana  Pnnciptes  of  Education — By   Professor  PaL'l 

Monroe 
Ay  Ho.  18.     School  Administration — By  Professor  S.  T.  Dutton 
A,  Ho.  ZQ.     Modem  European  History — By  Dr.  C.  A.  Beard 
A,  Ho.  ao.     Theory  and    Practice  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Scho  .  i — 

By  Dr.  G.  D.  Strayer 

SERIES  B 

B,  Ho.  z       The  Solar  System — By  Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell 

B,  Ho.  a       The  French  Revolution — By  Professor  J.  T.  Shotwbll 

B,  Ho.  3       The  Vegetation  of  the  Earth — By  Professor  F.  E.  Lloyd 

B,  Ho.  4      Climate  and  Mankind — By  Professor  R.  E.  Dodge 

By  Ho.  5       Metallurgy — By  Professor  Bradley  Stoughton,  and  Dn,  M. 

N.  Bolles  and  Wm.  Campbell 
B,  Ho.  6       The  Greatest  American  Writers — By  Mr.  Clyde  Furst,  M.A 
B,  Ho.  7       The  Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages— By  Professor  A.  D.  F. 

Hamlin 
B|  Ho.  8       Fundamental  Problems  of  Human  Nature — By  Professor  E.  L. 

Thorndikb 

t  B,  Ho.  9      Shakspere — By  Professor  F.  H.  Sykbs 
B,  Ho.  zo    Representative  German  Authors — By  Professor  R.ToMBO,Jr. 
B,  Ho.  zz     Organic    Evolution — By    Professor    H.    E.    Crampton 
B,  Ho.  za    Spanish  America — By  Professor  W.  R.  Shepherd 

t  B,  Ho.  Z3     Representative  German   Dramas — By   Dr.    W.    Braun 
B,  Ho.  Z4     The  Expansion  of  the  United  States— By  Dr.  C.  A.  Beard 

tB,  Ho.  Z5     The    Life  of    Primitive  Peoples — By  Dr.  Clark  Wisslbr 
B,  Ho.  z6    Industrialism  and  Democracy — By  Dr.  C.  A.  Beard 
B,  Ho.  z7    Great  Masters  of  Music — By  Mr.  D.  G.  Mason 
B,  Ho.  z8     The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel- — By  Professor  Bradlbt 

Stoughton 
B,  Ho.  Z9.     The  History  of  American  Poetry — ^By  Professor  C.  H.  Pam 

(tiN  Preparation.) 

Price  10  cents  per  copy,  except  where  otherwise  stated.  Address:  Ex- 
tension Teachmg.TeajcheTsCoUe^e.Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


ZTeacbera  College 
Columbia  Tllniveraiti? 


TMChen  College  is  the  profeaaional  school  of  Columbia  Uniyersity  for  the  study 
of  edncation  and  the  training  of  teachers.  The  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  afford 
opportunity,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  both  sexes 
for  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools,  of  specialists  in  yarions  branches  of 
school  work,  and  of  principals,  supenrisors,  and  superintendents  of  schools. 

The  College  offers  56  courses  in  Education,  including  6  courses  on  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education,  4  courses  on  Educational  Administration,  7  courses  on 

Educational  Psychology,  and  25  courses  on  the  theory  and  practice 
Courses  of  teaching  Biology,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  English,  Fine 

of  Arts,  French,  Geography,  German,  Greek,  History,  Kindergarten, 

Znstmction  Latin,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Science  and 

Physical  Education.  Other  courses  of  instruction  supplementary 
to  those  above  are  as  follows :  Biology,  6  courses ;  Domestic  Art,  5  courses ;  Domestic 
Science,  10  courses;  English,  6  courses;  Fine  Arts,  14  courses;  French,  3  courses; 
German,  2  courses ;  Geography,  4  courses ;  History,  4  courses ;  Kindergarten,  4  courses ; 
Manual  Training,  9  courses;  Mathematics,  3  courses;  Music,  5  courses;  Physical 
Science,  4  courses,  and  Physical  Education,  6  courses.  Qualified  students  of  Teachers 
G)llege  may  also  pursue  University  courses  in  History,  Language  and  Literature, 
Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Ethics,  Anthropology,  Music, 

Economics  and  Social  Science.  Teachers  College  maintains  two 
Teachers  schools  of  observation  and  practice:  one,  the  Horace  Mann  School, 

College  the  other  known  as  the  Speyer  School.    The  Horace  Mann  School 

Schools  comprises  three  departments  —  a  kindergarten  for  children  of  three 

to  six  years  of  age,  an  elementary  school  of  eight  grades,  and  a 
high  school  of  four  grades.  The  Speyer  School  consists  of  a  kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  and  special  classes  in  sewing,  cooking  and  manual  training. 

Courses  of  Study  are  as  follows:  (i)  A  two-year  Collegiate 
Courses  Course  which  if  followed  by  a  two-year  professional  course  leads 

of  to  the  degree  of  B.S. ;    (2)   Two-year  professional  courses  lead- 

Stndy  ing  to  the  Bachelor's  diploma  in   (a)   Secondary  Teaching,    (b) 

Elementary  Teaching,  (c)  Kindergarten,  (d)  Domestic  Art,  (e) 
Domestic  Science,  (f)  Fine  Arts,  (g)  Music,  (h)  Manual  Training,  and  (k)  Fhystcil 
Education;  (3)  Graduate  courses  of  one  and  two  years,  respectively,  leading  to  the 
Master's  and  Doctor's  diplomas  in  the  several  departments  of  the  College.  Students 
holding  the  degree  of  B.S.  or  A.B.  may  become  candidates  for  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows:  (i)  To  the  Col- 
Admission  legiate  Course  —  completion  of  a  high-school  course;  (a)  to  the 
Require-  two-year  courses  —  (a,  b,  c,  and  k  above)  completion  of  the  Collegiate 
ments  Course  or  its  equivalent  in  an  approved  college  or  graduation  from 

an  approved  normal  school ;  {d,  t,  f,  g,  h)  same  as  for  (a)  and  (b) 
or  two  years  of  technical  training  or  experience  in  teaching;  (3)  to  the  graduate  courses 
—  college  graduation  or  its  equivalent 

Tuition  in  graduate  courses  and  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  $150; 
*  ^^*    ^"  '"  other  courses,  $ioa    The  faculty  annually  awards  5  Fellowships 

g^.  .  of  $650  each,  i  Scholarship  of  $400,  12  Scholarships  of  $150  eadi, 

^*         and  4  Scholarships  of  $75  each. 
For  circulars  and  information,  address  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL.  LL.D.,  Dean. 


TeacKers  College  Record 

CONTEHTS  OF  VOLUME  I— xgoo 
Mo.  X  Th€  History  and  Function  of  Teachers  CoU^p. — ^P*pm  ^7  Dban  Ri»- 

January  sbll  and  £x-Prbsidbnt  Hbrvbt.     (Out  of  Frint.j 
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nrTRODXTCTORY  STATEMENT 

This  number  of  the  Teachers  College  Record  is  the  fifth 
and  last  of  a  series  that  describes  the  work  of  the  various  grades 
of  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School  as  it  is  now  carried  on. 
The  first  number  de^ribing  the  work  of  the  first  grade  appeared 
in  January,  1906^;  the  second  in  September,  1906^;  the  third 
in  January,  1907^;  the  fourth  in  May,  1907.^ 

In  the  first  ntmiber  of  this  series  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  on  certain  phases  of  elementary  education 
was  briefly  stated  in  an  article  entitled  ''Controlling  Ideas  of 
the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School,"  where  were  considered 
such  topics  as  The  Meaning  and  Aim  of  Education,  Moral  Edu- 
cation, Interest,  Nattire  of  the  Recitation,  Correlation,  Nature 
of  the  Child,  and  School  Life.  This  article  is,  therefore,  an 
introduction  to  this  series,  but  is  not  reprinted  in  this  number. 

This  number  has  been  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  seventh 
grade  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  committee. 
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1  Reprinted  as  separate  pamphlets,  price  fifty  cents  each. 
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LITERATURE 

Grade  VII 

The  time  devoted  to  reading,  langtiage,  and  nature-study 
in  the  lower  grades  must  be  divided  in  the  seventh  grade  among 
the  various  branches  of  English  composition,  spelling,  literature, 
formal  grammar,  and  French  or  German.  There  is,  therefore, 
only  a  minimum  of  time  left  for  literattire.  For  this  reason  we 
aim  to  make  the  reading  hour  a  welcome  breathing  space  in  the 
rather  strenuous  daily  program  of  our  seventh  gi^de  boys  and 
girls.  Forgetting  for  a  brief  period  the  sterner  actualities  of 
school  life,  the  striving  after  accuracy  in  mathematics  or  logical 
precision  in  grammar,  we  become  absorbed  in  ideals  of  thought 
and  action  and  in  the  beauty  of  form  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented, interested  and  amused  by  literattire  now  of  a  lighter, 
now  of  a  more  meditative  vein. 

Other  studies  make  pressing  demands  in  the  way  of  outside 
preparation  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  year's  work  in  literature 
is  done  in  the  classroom.  Sometimes  a  short  poem  or  prose 
selection  to  be  committed  to  memory  is  assigned  for  homework 
after  it  has  been  read  and  discussed  in  class,  more  often,  however, 
the  work  to  be  done  at  home  is  of  a  more  recreative  character 
as  suggested  by  the  following  questions  and  directions: 

Read  ahead  to  page and  be  able  to  tell  the  story.  Choose 

from  The  Speaker  and  Reader  under  "Enterprise  and  Courage" 
a  selection  to  read  to  the  class.  Choose  one  under  "  Patriotism  " 
you  would  like  the  class  to  learn.    Look  over  the  poems  in 
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Golden  Numbers  under  the  heading  **In  Merry  Mood*'  and 
decide  which  is  the  merriest.  Which  of  the  poems  on  ** April" 
do  you  prefer?  Which  of  the  selections  under  **  Life  Lessons" 
nwght  be  helpful  for  you  to  know  by  heart? 

We  cannot  readily  measure  the  results  of  such  hours  as 
these  by  means  of  rigid  tests  and  percentages  of  class  standing; 
on  the  contrary,  the  results  of  our  efforts  to  train  the  mind  and 
the  emotions  through  the  appreciation  of  ideals  and  to  improve 
standards  of  literary  taste  are  more  intangible  and  are  to  be 
spelled  rather  in  terms  of  conduct.     Because  there  is  less  formal 
instruction  in  literature  than  in  any  other  subject  on  our  program 
there  is  less  need  for  conscious  tests.     Every  lesson,  however, 
is  a  testing  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  appreciate  and  enjoy.     If, 
after  committing  to  memory  Lincoln's  **  Gettysburg  Speech," 
we  turn  to  Patrick  Henry's  "Address  before  the  Virginia  Dele- 
gates," learned  some  weeks  before,  and  put  the  question  "Which 
of  these  two  speeches  is  the  finer  or  better  worth  remembering?" 
we  are  consciously  trying  to  discover  what  power  the  pupil  has 
of  recognizing  great  thoughts  and  noble    language;     but   the 
pupil,  being  unaware  that  he  is  on  trial,  so  to  speak,  has  a  very 
different  attitude  from  that  before  a  formal  test  in  a  more  formal 
subject. 

In  planning  what  our  boys  and  girls  shall  read  during  the 
year  we  not  only  take  into  consideration  their  varied  interests 
and  tastes,  but  we  also  realize  that  it  is  the  teacher's  privily 
to  awaken  new  interests  and  to  direct  half  formed  tastes  into 
channels  that  may  lead  to  permanent  sources  of  enjoyment. 
Stories  and  poems  of  the  heroic  type  we  must  have,  and  as  many 
of  them  as  we  can.  The  noble  deed,  the  act  of  unselfishness  make 
the  heart  glow  and  fill  the  boy  with  the  desire  to  be  better  than 
he  is.  Some  of  the  poems  of  this  character,  such  as  "Incident 
of  the  French  Camp,"  "The  Pipes  at  Lucknow,"  "The  Dove 
of  Dacca,"  and  "  Hohenliden  "  are  so  short  and  simple  in  motive 
and  action  that  one  lesson  is  sufficient  for  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion. But  when  we  come  to  "Herv6  Riel,"  "The  Ladyo^ 
Shalott,"  "The  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire."  and 
"The  Revenge"  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  two  or  three  lessons 
in  outlining  the  story,  describing  the  setting,  discussing  th* 
characters  and  their  motives,  making  some  application  whi^ 
will  bear  on  our  conduct  to-day,  and  in  calling  attention  to  tb* 
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skill  of  the  poet  in  choosing  the  measure  of  his  verse,  his  imagery, 
and  the  like. 

As  an  illtistration  of  one  method  of  studying  a  longer  poem 
the  following  questions  are  given.  The  poem  is  first  read  aloud 
by  the  teacher,  and  the  class  questioned  to  see  that  all  have 
the  main  points  of  the  story  clearly  in  mind. 

Herv6  Riel 

1.  Tell  the  story  in  outline. 

2.  What  historical  foimdation  has  the  poem? 

3.  Who  was  the  "victor  in  full  chase?"  What  line  first 
tells  you  this? 

4.  Where  is  the  scene  of  the  poem  laid?  What  were  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  pilots? 

5.  What  fate  did  the  French  prefer?  Cf.  with  Sir  Richard 
Grenville's  order  to  the  gunner  of  the  Revenge. 

6.  When  does  the  hero  appear?  How  does  he  enter  upon 
the  scene?     Who  was  he,  and  how  came  he  on  the  ship? 

7.  What  reasons  does  he  give  for  the  ifiability  of  the  pilots 
to  get  the  ships  into  the  harbor?  How  does  he  convince  the 
commander  of  his  ability?  How  had  his  life  prepared  him  for 
this  task?     What  risk  did  he  take?     How  did  he  succeed? 

8.  What  advance  in  position  had  Herv^  Riel  made  in  one 
day?  Why  did  Damfreville  find  it  hard  to  thank  him?  Cite 
passage.     What  could  France  have  done  for  him? 

9.  Did  Herv^  Riel  get  less  than  he  deserved?  Cf.  with 
Grenville  and  Admiral  Dewey.  Do  you  think  there  are  many 
unknown  heroes  like  Herv^  Riel? 

10.  In  what  ways  can  a  nation  reward  its  defenders? 

11.  Why  was  this  poem  written?  Find  some  other  poem 
in  your  book  written  for  a  similar  purpose. 

12.  Be  prepared  to  explain  the  following:  Starboard,  port, 
offing,  disembogues.  Louvre. 

Through  this  study  the  character  of  the  simple  Breton  fisher- 
man becomes  a  vivid  reality  to  our  boys  and  girls,  and  his  cotirage 
and  modesty  are  referred  to  again  and  again  as  a  sort  of  standard 
by  which  the  actions  of  other  men  that  history  or  literature 
reveals  to  them  are  measured. 

The  questions  above  suggest  the  main  points  to  which  the 
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teacher  wishes  to  direct  the  thought  of  the  class,  but  some  of  them 
will,  of  course,  be  dwelt  on  at  greater  length  than  others.  This 
year,  as  a  result  of  the  interest  aroused  by  a  discussion  of  ques- 
tion 10  in  the  above  list,  the  children  prepared  an  exhibit  to 
show  **How  America  has  honored  her  Heroes."  A  committee 
of  a  boy  and  a  girl  from  each  section  of  the  seventh  grade  was 
appointed  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  getting  up  the  ex- 
hibit, but  the  co-operation  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  grade  was 
enlisted.  One  boy  who  is  skillful  in  liettering  was  asked  to 
make  the  label  so  that  the  younger  children  would  know  what 
it  was  all  about;  others  mounted  pictures,  maps,  and  stamps, 
and  inside  of  a  week  they  had  collected  a  brave  showing  of 
books,  poems,  speeches,  pictures,  stamps,  busts,  medals,  etc., 
which  were  placed  in  one  of  the  halls  easy  of  access  to  the  whole 
school. 

The  changing  year  brings  the  nature  poems  in  close  touch 
with  our  lives.  Some  of  these  like  Bliss  Carman's  **  A  Vagabond 
Song/'  and  Aldrich's  **  Maple  Leaves,**  or  Charles  of  Orlean's 
** Spring,**  are  learned  by  heart;  others,  like  portions  of  "Snow- 
Bound,**  **To  a  Mountain  Daisy,**  Lowell's  **  June,**  from  "The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,**  are  read  as  occasion  prompts.  What 
we  aim  to  leave  uppermost  in  the  child*s  mind  after  talking  over 
one  of  these  poems  is  that  the  poet  sees  more  deeply  and 
truly  into  the  heart  of  things  than  other  writers,  and  that  what 
he  thinks  or  sees  or  feels  must  be  expressed,  if  he  is  a  true  poet, 
in  a  beautiful  form.  Even  if  the  boy  does  not  care  particularly 
for  the  poem  he  can  be  taught  to  see  wherein  the  beauty  lies 
and  why  it  has  lived  so  long  in  the  heart  of  the  world. 

Some  of  our  memory  selections  are  demanded  by  our  interest 
in  history.  "The  Concord  Hymn,**  "Warren's  Address,"  and 
"Old  Ironsides,"  as  well  as  short  extracts  from  the  speeches  of 
noted  Americans  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  class  that 
leaves  the  elementary  school,  and  while  the  learning  of  such 
selections  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  bugbear  to  many  bojrs  and 
girls,  after  the  task  is  once  done  the  recitation  in  concert  is  a 
source  of  pleasure. 

Early  in  the  year  we  read  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  "A- 
hunting  of  the  Deer  and  other  Essays.**  The  children  are  at- 
tracted by  the  author's  genuine  love  of  nature,  his  playful  spirit, 
kindly  satire,  and  the  informality  of  his  style.    "Howl  Killed  a 
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Bear*'  always  amuses  a  class,  and  the  "Deer"  story  has  influ- 
enced more  than  one  budding  sportsman  to  lay  aside  his  gun  for  a 
less  dangerous  weapon.  These  essays  have  enough  of  the  story 
element  to  hold  the  interest,  so  that  as  a  rule  there  is  a  loud 
protest  if  the  book  is  laid  aside  before  all  the  stories  have  been 
read.  As  this  is  not  possible  to  do  in  school,  those  most  interested 
read  at  home  and  mark  certain  pages  to  be  read  by  the  class. 

One  happy  result  of  the  reading  of  these  essays  by  Mr.  War- 
ner, as  well  as  those  by  John  Bturoughs,  which  we  take  up  in 
the  spring,  is  the  impetus  they  give  to  the  composition  work. 
"Camping  Out,*'  **Lost  in  the  Woods,"  **A  Taste  of  Maine 
Birch,"  and  **The  Tragedies  of  the  Nests"  are  richly  suggestive 
to  children  who  spend  their  long  summer  vacations  out  of  the 
city,  and  the  recalling  of  their  own  experiences  or  their  own 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  wild  things  of  forest  and  field  through 
such  reading  provokes  some  of  the  most  spontaneous  writing 
of  the  year.  The  following  story  handed  in  as  one  of  the  weekly 
compositions,  when  free  choice  as  to  subject  was  given,  is  one 
of  the  better  examples  of  work  of  this  sort. 

**The  Beauties  of  the  Adirondacks 

**  The  Adirondack  mountains  are  clothed  with  a  robe  of  beau- 
tiful evergreen  trees,  which  guard  and  protect  the  deer,  foxes, 
partridges,  and  other  animals  and  birds  that  live  under  them 
and  tread  on  the  soft  moss  carpets,  for  such  are  everywhere 
except  in  dry  places  where  the  great  pine  and  hemlock  lend  their 
needles  to  form  soft  beds.  Through  these  green  forests  are 
paths  made  by  man  and  also  many  paths  made  by  the  owners 
of  the  forests  themselves,  for  such  are  the  animals  that  Uve 
there.  Most  of  these  trails  lead  to  some  particular  place,  some  to 
a  clearing  where  the  trees  have  been  cut  down  for  lumber;  at 
times  the  clearings  are  caused  by  forest  fires  which  are  terrible 
in  their  effect,  for  the  fire  leaps  up  the  dry  trees  and  if  it  is 
windy  there  is  hardly  any  way  of  keeping  it  from  btiming  miles  of 
lovely  trees.  In  a  clearing  of  this  kind  young  and  tender  under- 
growth which  the  deer  like  to  feed  on  is  very  plentiful.  I  often 
visited  these  clearings  and  sat  for  hours  just  at  simdown  to 
watch  the  deer  come  in ;  they  move  very  silently  even  when  they 
are  running,  in  fact,  sometimes  they  would  sneak  in  so  noise- 
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lessly  that  I  wotdd  not  know  they  were  present  till  my  eye  wotild 
suddenly  fall  on  them  feeding  or  playing  together,  sometimes 
jtmiping  high  in  the  air  or  running  races  with  each  other.  They 
have  very  keen  sight  and  can  hear  or  scent  you  wonderfully 
well,  consequently  you  must  sit  very  still,  for  if  they  should 
have  the  slightest  notion  that  some  one  is  watching  them,  the 
mother  or  the  first  one  to  discover  you  would,  with  a  bound  and 
a  snort,  run  away  at  full  speed  and  the  last  that  you  would  see 
of  it  would  be  its  white  tail  bobbing  up  and  down;  people  say 
that  this  is  a  signal  to  the  young  to  follow.  Other  paths  lead 
to  lakes  where  the  deer  go  to  drink;  these  are  very  picturesque, 
especially  in  the  fall  when  the  maples'  bright  red  and  yellow 
light  up  the  soft  green  of  the  conifers;  there  are  also  white 
birches  which  shine  out  like  a  lot  of  silver  stars;  the  water  is 
decked  with  green  lily  pads  and  in  the  summer  when  the  lilies 
are  in  bloom  it  is  a  glorious  sight,  no  wonder  the  deer  like  these 
beautiful  lakes ! 

**  Sometimes  in  the  evening  when  you  sit  around  the  great 
flaming  log-fire  and  tell  stories  of  the  trout  you  have  caught, 
for  there  are  quantities  in  the  Adirondack  lakes,  or  of  the  deer 
you  have  seen,  you  will  suddenly  hear  a  hoot  or  a  screech  owl 
that  makes  a  noise  like  a  panther  in  the  distance;  then  all  will 
be  silent  for  a  time  and  the  stories  will  be  more  of  bears,  or  the 
track  of  a  panther  which  some  one  thinks  he  has  seen  and  all  of 
a  sudden  the  hoot  hoo  hoo  hooo-0-0  will  ring  out  plainly  in  the 
air  again  and  you  feel  the  cold  shivers  up  and  down  your  back 
till  some  sensible  person  says  :  'There  are  no  panthers  or  wild 
animals  to  fear  in  these  woods:  that  is  only  the  hooting  of  an 
owl*;  which  is  very  true,  but  it  is  nice  to  have  an  exciting 
moment  like  this,  for  it  makes  you  laugh  at  your  fears  all  the 
more   afterward.** 

But  our  reading  is  not  only  a  source  of  inspiration  to  thought, 
it  gives  help  as  well  in  the  forms  of  writing.  In  all  that  we 
read  we  notice  even  in  a  slight  way  the  characteristics  of  the 
writer*s  style,  his  felicitous  phrases,  and  the  swing  of  his  sentences. 
Sometimes  the  boys  and  girls  are  asked  to  imitate  a  paragraph 
of  description  or  narration,  using  some  theme  of  their  own  but 
transferring  the  rhjrthm  of  the  author*s  sentence,  or  perhaps 
part  of  his  vocabulary,  to  their  own  work.     This  has  been  found 
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helpful  to  children  whose  power  of  expressing  thought  is  crude  or 
awkward.  Our  work  in  this  direction  as  well  as  in  others  has 
been  greatly  helped  this  year  by  the  use  of  The  School  Speaker 
and  Reader  compiled  by  William  DeWitt  Hyde.  Its  selections 
are  so  admirable  that  it  has  become  a  well-thumbed  book,  fur- 
nishing as  it  does  selections  for  memory  work,  for  reading  and 
study,  and  for  illustrative  matter  for  the  history  lesson. 

An  interesting  and  profitable  phase  of  our  work  is  the  **free" 
literature  period  once  or  twice  a  month  when  a  portion  of  the 
class  read  or  recite  to  the  others.  In  this  exercise  the  child 
is  held  strictly  to  account  by  his  audience.  He  is  there  to  give 
pleasure,  and  if  he  does  not  know  what  he  has  learned,  or  does 
not  make  himself  heard,  he  is  severely  taken  to  task.  It  is 
here  that  the  teacher  has  another  opportunity  to  judge  of  the 
literary  tastes  of  her  class,  individually  and  collectively,  by 
what  the  individual  chooses,  and  by  what  the  audience  approves. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  suggest  Unes  of  thought  which  shall  turn  in  a 
different  direction  the  choice  of  those  who  prepare  for  the  next 
"free"  period. 

As  we  review  the  work  suggested  here  we  are  conscious  that 
the  results  of  our  efforts  are  not  always  what  our  enthusiasm 
leads  us  to  expect.  A  teacher  must  have  after  all  something 
of  the  missionary  spirit;  she  can  plant  and  nourish,  but  the 
responses  to  the  ideals  of  conduct  or  taste  she  places  before  her 
bo)rs  and  girls  cannot  always  be  discerned  by  her.  That  these 
will  some  time  bear  fruit  in  thought  or  feeling  or  action  is  the 
end  and  aim  toward  which  her  teaching  is  directed. 

C.  W.  H. 


LANGUAGE 

Grade  VII 

The  readers  of  the  Teachers  College  Record  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  papers  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  previous  six 
grades  will  no  doubt  ask  themselves  when  their  eyes  fall  on  this 
heading,**  What  new  points  can  there  be  left  for  the  seventh  grade 
to  develop?  "  Indeed,  little  new  in  principle  remains,  the  freshness 
being  introduced  by  means  of  new  material.  The  more  advanced 
work  in  grammar,  however,  makes  possible  the  cultivation  of  a 
more  analytical  attitude  in  regard  to  composition  work,  the 
children  being  led  more  and  more  to  investigate  the  **why'*  as 
well  as  to  see  the  **how. " 

In  composition  our  aim  this  year,  as  in  previous  ones,  is  to 
train  the  pupils  to  express  themselves  freely,  clearly,  correctly, 
and  as  attractively  as  possible.     With  the  first  point  we  n^d 
concern  ourselves  but  little.     The  children  who  have  come  up 
through  the  grades  of  our  school  usually  get  from  the  atmosphere 
of  the  school  great  freedom  of  expression,  and  comparatively 
few  of  those  who  enter  the  school  in  the  upper  grades  long  remain 
tongue-bound.     It  is  in  the  attainment  of  the  second  and  third 
points — clearness  and  correctness — that  the  teacher  of  composi- 
tion wrestles  with  seventh  grade  pupils  throughout  the  year. 
We  find  that  in  most  cases  when  a  child  has  been  freed  from 
self-consciousness,  his  inaccurate,  vague  expression  comes  from 
vague  ideas,  and  the  first  step  in  clearing  up  expression  is  to 
help  him  clear  up  his  ideas,  to  form  a  complete,  distinct  picture 
in  his  mind  of  what  he  wishes  to  express.     Two  ways  are  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  this, — by  leading  the  pupil  to  see  by 
questions  the  facts  necessary  to  express  the  truth,  and  by  setting 
before  him  as  a  model  some  masterpiece  picturing  vividly  the 
same  idea  he  is  trying  to  express.     The  truer  picture  of  the 
master  suggests  what  the  student  has  failed  to  note  and  sends  him 
back  to  readjust  his  own  concept. 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  aim  it  is  economy  of  both  time 
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and  mental  energy  in  written  composition  to  choose  a  subject 
that  has  already  been  cleared  up  and  in  which  an  interest  has 
already  been  aroused,  such  as  some  topic  from  history,  geog- 
raphy, literature,  or  manual  training.  The  children  express 
their  ideas  through  the  three  forms  of  narration,  description, 
and  letter-writing,  the  first  two  being  used  in  both  oral  and 
written  work.  There  is  a  natural  demand  for  narrative  and 
descriptive  power  in  history,  geography,  and  literature.  Con- 
stant opportunity  for  the  practice  of  oral  reproduction  in  these 
fields  offers  itself  in  the  topical  recitation  in  these  studies. 

In  reproduction,  to  help  the  pupil  to  get  and  hold  the  thought 
of  an  author,  he  is  taught  to  make  outlines,  not  intricate  ones 
but  those  composed  of  a  few  large  headings  that  he  can  easily 
carry  in  his  mind  and  from  which  he  can  recite.  For  instance, 
in  history  he  may  be  asked  to  get  the  substance  of  a  paragraph 
entitled  **  Population  of  United  States  in  1790."  Under  this 
he  may  make  three  points — Number  of  inhabitants.  Distribution, 
Large  Cities.  On  these  pegs  he  may  hang  all  the  facts  of  the 
paragraph.  More  minute  analysis  would  confuse  a  child  of 
twelve.  While  carrying  on  this  analytic  process,  the  class  are 
also  learning  to  build  up  their  ideas  logically  in  their  compositions 
of  all  kinds,  thus  developing  habits  of  orderly  thought. 

Other  sources  from  which  we  gather  material  for  reproduction 
are  the  lectures  occasionally  given  in  the  school  auditorium 
and  those  heard  outside  that  have  some  connection  with  school 
work.  For  example,  while  the  geography  class  were  studying 
North  America,  Lieutenant  Peary  gave  a  lecture  on  his  trip  to 
the  North,  which  one  of  the  members  of  the  class  attended.  The 
next  day  he  reported  to  his  fellows  the  substance  of  i^.  This 
sort  of  exercise  we  find  valuable  for  clearness,  as  the  inspiration 
of  knowing  that  he  is  the  one  source  of  information  for  his 
hearers  tu^es  the  reporter  to  do  his  best,  and  moreover,  the 
listeners  demand  that  the  reporter  make  himself  clear  to  them. 

The  subjects  for  narrative  and  descriptive  exercises  cover  a 
large  field,  comprising  personal  experiences  and  imaginary 
incidents.  The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  latter.  After 
studying  about  the  emigration  to  the  West  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century — ^the  roads,  inns,  methods  of  transpor- 
tation, and  general  condition  of  the  country,  the  class  was  asked 
to  write  the  diary  of  a  boy  or  girl  who  made  the  trip  from  some 
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A  text-book,  Buehler's  A  Modern  English  Grammar  is  as- 
signed to  this  grade,  but  is  used  only  for  the  exercises,  defini- 
tions .being  worked  out  with  the  class.  For  extra  exercises, 
and  to  make  the  children  feel  that  grammar  is  not  confined  to 
the  grammar  text-book,  but  applies  to  all  English,  books  of 
history  and  literature  are  used  for  purposes  of  drill.  In  some 
cases  books  have  been  made  by  the  children  themselves, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  year  represent  the  ground  covered. 
For  instance,  when  the  noun  has  been  studied  and  somie  drill 
given,  the  children  write  in  their  books  the  definition  that  has 
been  worked  out  in  class  and  make  sentences  containing  il- 
lustrations. 

Spelling.  An  important  part  of  English  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  teach  is  spelling.  In  the  highest  grade  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  we  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  ttiming  out  at  the 
end  of  the  year  children  who  are  good  spellers.  They  may  come 
to  us  with  differing  abilities,  with  different  training,  but  when 
they  enter  the  high  school  they  are  all  expected  to  write  cor- 
rectly their  vocabulary  of  several  thousand  words.  A  child 
may  be  poor  in  mathematics  and  still  pass  through  life  happily; 
he  may  trip  on  his  facts  of  history  and  still  keep  the  respect  of 
his  comrades ;  but  woe  to  him  who  dares  to  tamper  with  the  rules 
set  down  by  Noah  Webster. 

With  these  facts  confronting  the  teacher  she  sets  about  her 
task,  resolved  that  when  a  class  leaves  her  they  shall  go  forth 
to  trip  airily  through  the  intricacies  of  English  spelling.  The 
first  step  in  accomplishing  this  is  to  awaken  in  the  pupil  a  desire 
to  conform  in  this  particular  matter  to  the  usages  of  society; 
the  next  is  to  train  the  child  to  acquire  accurate  and  deep  mental 
pictures  of  words. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  teacher  separates  carefully 
the  good  spellers  from  the  poor  ones,  then  examines  the  poor 
spellers  as  to  their  manner  of  attacking  spelling  and  classifies 
them,  in  her  mind,  as  eye-minded  and  ear-minded.  With  the  vis- 
ualizers — the  natural  spellers — she  need  not  much  concern  herself, 
as  in  their  case  spelling  will  pretty  much  take  care  of  itself  when 
careless  habits  have  been  broken  up  and  good  ones  substituted. 
In  their  case  the  teacher  employs  methods  to  develop  accurate 
perception.  Any  training  that  tends  to  care  and  thoughtfulness 
will   clear  up   their  defects.      One    method   used   successftdly 
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has  been  to  excuse  from  the  spelling  class  any  child  who  hands 
in  papers  in  history,  geography,  composition,  etc.,  correctly 
spelled,  the  absence  from  the  class  work  continuing  as  long  as 
the  spelling  of  written  work  remains  correct.  It  is  surprising  how 
the  spelling  of  these  naturally  good  spellers  clears  up  under  this 
stimulus. 

The  visualizers  remaining  in  class  are  given  constant  exer- 
cises for  acquiring  accuracy.  One  means  of  doing  this  is  for 
the  teacher  to  write  on  the  board  the  ten  or  twenty  words 
of  the  lesson,  the  children  selecting  the  difficulties  of  each.  Then 
the  teacher  erases  the  words  and  dictates  them.  Another 
method  employed  is  to  assign  a  paragraph  in  history  or  literature, 
let  the  class  look  it  through  once,  and  then  write  it  from  dic- 
tation. Sometimes  a  column  of  twenty  words  from  the  spelling 
book  is  chosen,  and  the  class  is  allowed  two  minutes  in  which 
to  find  all  words  with  silent  letters,  words  with  double  consonants, 
words  of  two  syllables — anything  that  concentrates  the  attention 
on  the  form — and  then  are  required  to  write  the  words  from 
dictation.  All  misspelled  words  are  correctly  written  in  a  side 
coltimn  of  the  blank  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  week  each  child  has  a  complete  list  of  his  troublesome 
words  and  does  not  waste  time  studying  words  already  known. 

It  is  with  the  ear-minded  children  that  the  teacher  must  do 
her  most  careful  work.  To  a  certain  extent  they  too  must 
visualize,  but  the  amount  of  visualizing  should  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  if  the  children  are  to  be  trained  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  results  with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy,  an 
economy  aimed  at  in  all  modem  teaching.  The  logical  child 
is  apt  to  be  the  ear-minded  one.  He  spells  as  the  word  sounds 
and  to  a  great  extent  always  will,  so  we  must  help  him  along 
that  line.  Holding  this  sort  of  child  to  the  whole  word  is  almost 
labor  lost,  so  we  first  emphasize  division  of  words  into  syllables. 
The  lesson  for  the  day  is  placed  on  the  board,  and  divided  into 
syllables,  then  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  syllables 
with  silent  letters  or  troublesome  diphthongs.  After  this  the 
words  are  erased  and  the  lesson  conducted  as  those  described 
above. 

Beside  the  spelling  book  mentioned  the  material  for  spelling 
is  gathered  from  various  sources.  The  vocabulary  of  each  sub- 
ject studied  is  taken  up — the  proper  names   in   history  and 
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geography  supplying  legitimate  material  for  spelling  gymnastics. 
Every  set  of  corrected  papers  ftimishes  matter  for  a  spelling 
lesson,  and  then  there  are  those  mistakes  that  live  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  that  an  experienced  teacher  comes  to  respect 
almost  as  classics,  such  as  distinguishing  between  plurals, 
possessives  and  contractions,  forming  plurals,  the  **ie"  and 
"ei*'  combination,  homonyms,  abbreviations,  etc. 

The  use  of  the  dictionary  is  always  encouraged.  Every 
child  owns  a  small  pocket  edition  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  constilt 
when  writing  any  composition.  This  is  allowed  as  we  consider 
that  an  important  point  has  been  gained  when  a  pupil  knows 
that  he  does  not  know;  and  he  remembers  the  word  better  because 
of  the  trouble  of  looking  it  up. 

Whether  the  reader  believes  in  the  methods  outlined  above 
or  not,  he  will  surely  agree  that  the  only  way  to  make  good 
spellers  is  to  be  zealous  in  season  and  out  of  season,  but.  that 
zeal  without  wisdom  makes  our  labor  nought. 

G.  F.  B. 


HISTORY 

Grade  VII 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  paper  on  sixth-grade  history,  the 
work  of  that  year  comprises  a  study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  empha- 
sizing especially  the  spirit  of  awakening  as  shown  in  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  in  its  exploration.  Thus,  instead  of  being 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the 
pupils  are  led  up  to  it  logically  and  so  get  a  perspective  of  their 
cotmtry  in  relation  to  the  world.  In  this  way  they  are  prevented 
from  forming  the  idea  that  the  beginning  of  all  things  was  in 
America  and  that  all  preceding  us  belongs  to  the  prehistoric 
age;  they  are  made  to  realize  that  our  civilization  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  Europe,  and  that  we  used  the  best  that  had 
gone  before  tis  as  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  our  nation. 

The  sixth  grade  also  makes  a  study  of  the  period  of  coloniza- 
tion in  North  America.  Here  the  seventh  year  takes  up  the 
history,  beginning  with  the  struggle  between  France  and  England 
for  supremacy  in  America,  and  following  with  the  development 
of  the  English  colonies  through  their  Revolution,  their  formation 
into  the  United  States,  and  on  to  the  present  day. 

From  this  vast  field  it  is  somewhat  diffictdt  to  select  the 
few  topics  that  children  of  this  age  can  cover.  Many  years 
of  experience  have  taught  the  makers  of  the  curriculum  the 
foolishness  of  attempting  to  cover  too  much  ground;  that  it  is 
better  to  select  a  few  topics,  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  each, 
be  certain  that  the  pupils'  ideas  are  definite,  and  trust  to  the 
later  courses  of  the  high  school  and  college  and  to  individual 
reading  to  fill  in  the  rest. 

From  the  period  of  history  allotted  to  this  year,  we  have 
chosen  the  following  topics,  which  are,  we  find,  all  that  our 
children  can  well  understand  and  elaborate  in  the  time  assigned — 
four  half-hour  recitations  weekly. 
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Outline  of  Topics. 

I.     Overthrow  of  French  in  America. 

(a)  French  possessions. 

1 .  What  brought  French  to  New  World. 
Desire  for  furs. 

Missionary  zeal. 
Desire  for  land. 

2.  Explorers — ^La  Salle  as  a  type  (Parkman). 

3.  Study  of  water  and  land  routes  to  the  interior. 

4.  Settlements,  with  reason  for  location. 

5.  Description  of  French  life  (Parkman). 

(b)  English  possessions. 

1.  Reason  for  immigration  to  Mississippi. 

2.  Natural  routes  to  Mississippi  Valley. 

(c)  Conflict  between  French  and  English  in  America. 
^                   I .     Forts  guarding  routes  between  French  and  Eng- 
lish possessions. 

2.  Story  of  Braddock's  expedition. 

3.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 

(d)  Terms  of  the  treaty  that  affected  America. 

(e)  Lessons  learned  by  colonists  from  the  ^wrar. 

1 .  Consciousness  of  their  own  strength. 

2.  Knowledge  of  each  other. 
II.     Struggle  for  political  freedom. 

(a)  Industrial  and  social  conditions  about  1750. 

C  North. 

1.  Agriculture  •<  South. 

(  Middle  States. 

2.  Fishing. 

C  Main  lines 

3.  Commerce  ■<      and 

(  exchange  of  products. 

4.  Manufacturing — ^rum  and  ships. 

5.  Home  life,  education. 

(b)  Effect  of  taxation  on  these  industries. 

(c)  Events  leading  to  outbreak  of  war. 

1.  Navigation  Acts. 

2.  SmuggUng. 

3.  Writs  of  Assistance. 

4.  Stamp  Act. 
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(f) 


(b) 


Quartering  Act. 

Tea  tax  and  Boston  tea  party. 

Boston  Port  Bill. 
Preparations  for  war. 

Drilling  of  troops. 

Gathering  of  supplies. 
Campaigns — objects  and  results. 

Around  Boston. 

At  the  center. 

In  the  South. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Treaty. 

Acquisition  of  land. 

Fishing  rights. 

III .  The  forming  of  a  government. 

(a)     Articles  of  confederation. 

Weakness   shown  in  financial   troubles;  inter- 
national troubles;  interstate  troubles. 
Constitution. 

Three  departments — ^use  of  each. 
Establishment  of  a  revenue. 

IV.  Struggle  for  commercial  freedom. 

(a)  Interference  with  commerce  by  France,  England. 

and  Barbary  States. 

(b)  Struggle  with  England. 

1.  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

2.  **      between  Guerri^e  and  ConsUttUion. 

3.  '*      of  New  Orleans. 
V.     Expansion  and  development. 

(a)  Acquisition  of  territory. 
Louisiana. 
Oregon. 
Texas. 
California. 

(b)  Industrial  development  in  East. 

1.  Manufactures. 

2.  Iron  and  coal  nuning. 

(c)  Transportation  and  commtinication. 
Roads,  canals,   steamboats,  locomotives,    post 

offices,  express,  telegraphs,  cables. 


I. 
2. 


I. 
2. 

3- 
4. 
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(d)  Development  in  West. 

1.  Mining — California. 

2.  Farming — ^Kansas. 

3 .  Herding — Colorado . 

(e)  Resulting  growth  of  great  cities. 

Chicago  as  a  type. 

(f)  Reaction  on  East. 
VI.     Slavery  and  the  South. 

(a)  Development  of  South. 

1.  Cotton  gin  calls  for  more  cotton,  more  slaves. 

2.  Growing  sentiment  in  North  against  slavery. 

(b)  Struggle  to  maintain  balance  in  Congress. 

Missouri  Compromise. 

(c)  Struggle  for  territory. 

1 .  Texas. 

2.  California. 

3.  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

4.  Dred  Scott  case. 

(d)  Secession  and  formation  of  Confederacy. 

(e)  Civil  War. 

Object  of  campaigns  and  results — one  followed 
in  detail. 

(f)  Reconstruction — only  general  features. 
VII.     Period  since  the  War. 

5^  In  the  study  of  these  subjects,  while  several  lesser  aims 
are  held  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  the  main  thing  she  wishes 
the  pupil  to  have  gained  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  and  a  sympathy  with  the  institutions  of 
his  environment.     With  the  facts  of  the  life  around  him  he  has 
had  a  passing  acquaintance  for  years;  now  he  is  led  to  inquire 
why  these  things  are  and  how  they  came  to  be.     It  would  b^ 
difficult  for  him  to  analyze  these  institutions  at  the  present  stage  O* 
their  development;  they  are  too  complicated  for  him  to  undeC^ 
stand  as  they  now  are,  so  he  is  taken  back  to  the  simpler  fomm^ 
which  they  had  in  the  beginning.     There  he  makes  his  starC^ 
following  their  evolution  to  the  more  complex  forms  of  the 
day,  dwelling  on  the  periods  in  which  the  institutions  made 
greatest  growth.     For  instance,  for  the  study  of  government 
select  the  years  directly  following  the  Revolution,  since  at  tl 
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time  governmental  machinery  was  comparatively  simple  and  it 
was  then  that  the  United  States  was  most  actively  engaged  in 
its  development — creating  and  organizing  departments,  deciding 
domestic  policies,  and  establishing  foreign  relations,  thus  making 
its  most  marked  growth. 

In  thus  following  the  evolution  of  an  institution,  another 
aim  is  achieved — ^the  training  of  the  judgment.  The  class 
study  a  certain  period  and  certain  conditions  until  they  see  the 
problem  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  people 
of  that  day  and  then  are  asked,  "What  would  you  do?"  For 
instance,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  our  continental 
army  that  winter  in  Valley  Forge,  and  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  plenty  of  food  and  clothing  in  the  coimtry  but  no  way 
of  getting  money  to  buy  it,  force  the  child  to  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  statesmen  of  that  day  when  the  Constitutional 
Convention  was  called,  that  fuller  legislative  powers  must  be 
given  to  the  federal  government.  It  is  surprising  how  often  the 
decision  of  the  class  is  in  ac^cordance  with  that  made  at  the  time. 
We  lay  considerable  stress  on  this  sort  of  training  as  it  is  the  kind 
of  reasoning  most  often  called  into  play  in  everyday  life  where 
problems  are  constantly  presenting  themselves. 

Incidentally  two  other  aims  are  kept  in  sight  which  the 
class  must  realize  to  make  the  work  successful;  first,  the  children 
should  be  aroused  to  such  an  interest  in  the  subject  that  they 
will  read  of  their  own  inclination,  both  history  and  biography. 
In  close  connection  with  this — as  a  result — comes  the  second 
aim,  the  acquisition  of  facts.  The  latter  is  an  important  one 
when  considered  as  a  foundation  for  the  training  of  sound  judg- 
ment, or  the  understanding  of  environment. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  all  the  historical  material  needed  in 
one  book,  but  the  class  are  given  Fiske's  United  States  History 
as  a  text.  This  is  supplemented  by  the  library  at  school  and  at 
home,  by  magazines,  and  by  information  gained  from  parents 
and  friends.  Each  schoolroom  is  furnished  with  a  small  library 
made  up  of  books  needed  for  daily  reference.  Some  of  these  are 
owned  by  the  school  and  some  loaned  for  the  year  by  members 
of  the  class.  They  comprise  text-books,  real  histories  such  as 
Parkman's  works,  collections  of  stories  such  as  Historical  Tales 
by  Charles  Morris,  and  such  compilations  of  source  material  as 
are  within  the  grasp  of  the  children,  as  Hart's  Source  Book  of 
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Atnerican  History  and  How  our  Grandfathers  Lived  or  Mary 
Sheldon  Barnes*  books  and  Old  South  Leaflets, 

Besides  books,  the  pupils  are  constantly  given  questions 
the  answers  to  which  they  find  in  the  life  about  them,  either 
in  their  own  experience  or  in  that  of  adult  friends.  For  ex- 
ample, while  studying  immigration  in  connection  with  expansion, 
the  pupils  may  be  required  to  bring  in  a  list  of  the  different 
nationalities  they  have  seen  represented  in  New  York,  or  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  United  States  revenue,  they  may  be  asked 
to  give  sources  of  revenue  that  have  come  under  their  notice, 
or  to  which  they  often  contribute.  The  child's  experience  is  a 
source  especially  drawn  upon  in  the  study  of  government  and 
industrial  matters.  This  is  valuable  as  it  calls  attention  to  the 
life  about  him  and  puts  him  in  an  inquiring  attitude  towards 
his  environment.  It  also  enlists  the  co-operation  of  the  home, 
which  is  a  valuable  asset  in  teaching  any  subject. 

The  methods  of  conducting  the  class  work  vary.  When  facts 
are  to  be  learned  or  a  story  told,  topical  recitations  are  carried 
on,  the  pupil  reciting  from  an  outline  previously  prepared  by 
himself  as  explained  in  the  article  on  seventh  grade  **  Language." 
After  this,  points  are  cleared  up  and  interpretation  of  facts 
discussed.  At  other  times  questions  are  given  for  home  prepa- 
ration and  the  answers  discussed  in  class. 

This  year,  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  facts  he  should 
know,  five-minute  drills  have  been  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lesson.  These  correspond  to  the  quick  drills  given  in  the 
arithmetic  class,  being  designed  not  so  much  to  bring  out  prin- 
ciples and  large  matters  as  to  fix  facts  accurately  in  the  memory. 
Something  like  this  may  be  required:  **Give  the  terms  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,**  or  "Name  the  states  divided  by  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line  in  1821.** 

As  to  the  connection  of  history  with  other  subjects,  that 
of  history  with  geography  is  so  clos6  that  is  it  difficult  to  separate 
them  at  times.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  subject  is 
expansion,  or  when  some  phase  of  industrial  development  is 
under  consideration.  The  pupil  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  country,  its  relief,  climate,  waterways, 
and  resources,  to  understand  the  migrations  and  the  industries 
that  have  grown  up  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  rugged  surface  of  New  England, 
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with  its  many  waterfalls  that  may  be  utilized  for  power,  he 
cannot  explain  the  development  of  that  region  as  a  manufactiir- 
ing  section.  If  he  wotdd  imderstand  the  direction  of  migrations 
westward,  he  must  know  the  moxmtain  passes  and  rivers  of  the 
coimtry.  Often  a  direction  of  this  sort  is  given,  "Take  yotir 
atlas  and  find  the  reason  why  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  were 
settled  before  the  other  states  of  the  Middle  West.'*  Iri  return 
for  the  assistance  that  geography  thus  renders  in  the  teaching 
of  history,  the  latter  helps  to  fix  geographical  locations  and  the 
names  of  political  divisions,  rivers,  moimtains,  and  lakes. 

Besides  this  aid  given  to  geography,  history  ftimishes  a 
large  amount  of  material  for  composition  both  oral  and  written, 
and  is  also  in  close  relation  to  spelling,  as  has  been  shown  in 
another  place. 

As  an  outline  of  the  year's  work  to  be  used  in  quick  reviews, 
a  note-book  is  kept  by  each  pupil  in  which  are  placed  outlines 
of  work  done,  the  maps  drawn,  names  of  places  occurring  in 
history,  names  of  famous  men,  and  the  principal  dates  to  be 
remembered. 

Realizing  how  strong  an  impression  an  appeal  to  the  eye 
makes,  we  have  made  a  collection  of  pictures  illustrating  the 
famous  men,  scenes,  and  places  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
history.  These  are  gathered  by  the  children  from  many  sources 
— ^the  magazine  being  a  common  one — and  are  moimted  and 
catalogued  according  to  periods.  Also  excursions  are  frequently 
made  to  places  of  historical  interest,  and  the  museums  are 
utilized  whenever  material  is  foxmd  there  to  supplement  the 
subject  under  consideration. 

G.  F.  B. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Grade  VII 

Geography  and  history  form  two  of  the  most  humanizing 
studies  in  our  elementary  curriculum.  "They  are  the  stage  and 
book  of  God's  household — ^history  the  book,  and  geography  the 
stage*' — ^and  as  the  man  in  the  book  moves  only  upon  the  stage, 
and  the  stage  controls  and  prompts  the  energies  of  man,  it  would 
seem  as  if  whoever  studied  one  without  the  other  would  under- 
stand neither.  The  dominant  thought  then,  in  our  teaching  of 
geography  is  that  the  earth  is  the  home  of  man,  and  though 
for  purposes  of  instruction  we  fix  our  attention  for  periods  of 
time  upon  purely  earth  forms  and  phenomena,  yet  a  real  geo- 
graphic interest  is  developed  and  stistained  only  when  these 
phenomena  furnish  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  varied  activities 
of  the  different  regions  of  the  globe  and  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  them. 

Our  course  in  geography  in  the  elementary  school  therefore, 
falls  naturally  into  two  main  lines  of  instruction;  first,  the  teach- 
ing of  certain  essential  geographic  facts  and  relations  which 
should  be  the  property  of  every  child  who  leaves  the  granmiar 
school;  second,  the  teaching  of  simple  geographic   principles, 
causes,   and  consequences  which  explain  and  elucidate  these 
facts  and  others  which  the  child  in  his  ever-increasing  maturity 
will  continue  to  acquire.     While  these  two  lines  of  thought 
nm  parallel  throughout  our  work  in  the  grades,  it  is  evident 
that  the  emphasis  on  the  second  should  be  laid  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  years.     That  is,  up  to  the  sixth  year  the  child  is  acquiring 
facts  of  value,  the  **why"  is  not  neglected,  but  we  do  not  bear 
down  hard  upon  it.     In  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  the  con- 
trolling purpose  is  changed;  facts  must  still  be   taught  and 
many  of  them,  but  they  serve  largely  to  illustrate  the  study  of 
causes  and   consequences  and  the   larger  relations  which  lift 
geography  into  the  higher  level  of  a  disciplinary  and  cultural 
study. 

A  child  who  has  studied  geography  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
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sixth  grades  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  comes  to  the  seventh  ' 
grade  with  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  the  six  continents,  with  a 
more  thorough  acquaintance  with  some  important  localities  and 
trade  routes,  and  with  a  few  simple  principles  of  geography  and 
physics  which  he  is  learning  to  apply  to  the  solution  of  geographic 
problems.  Thus  equipped  he  is  set  to  work  on  his  own  country 
and  the  continent  in  which  it  lies,  in  order  that  he  may  have, 
before  leaving  the  grammar  school,  that  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  physical  conditions  and  human  activities  of  the  United 
States  and  its  neighbors  which  it  is  his  right  to  claim. 

The  relation  of  geography  to  history  in  this  year  is  very  close, 
not  from  any  effort  to  teach  the  facts  of  the  one  and  the  relations 
of  the  other  at  the  same  time,  but  because  these  relations  are  so 
real  that  the  facts  continually  bear  one  upon  the  other.  In 
geography  the  boys  and  girls  study  the  stage  across  which  the 
characters  in  the  history  move.  Marquette  and  La  Salle  cross 
the  portages  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi, 
and  step  by  step  we  follow  them  down  the  stream,  finding  traces 
of  their  journey  in  the  French  names  with  which  the  map  is 
sprinkled.  Or  we  examine  the  locations  of  Fort  Stanwix  and 
Fort  Edward  as  we  come  to  Burgoyne's  campaign.  Both  forts 
are  found  to  be  similarly  located:  Fort  Stanwix  on  the  bend  of 
the  Mohawk  to  the  portage  leading  to  Lake  Ontario,  Fort 
Edward,  where  the  Champlain  trail  strikes  the  elbow  of  the 
Hudson.  The  reasons  for  fortifying  these  points  are  brought 
out  in  the  history  lesson.  The  question  why  Fort  Edward  is 
to-day  an  unimportant  town,  while  Rome  has  a  population  of 
over  15,000,  is  purely  geographic,  and  its  answer  involves  a 
principle  which  comes  to  the  front  again  and  again  as  we  discuss 
the  location  and  growth  of  Erie,  Niagara,  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  before  giving  the  outline  of  the  work 
of  the  year  to  formulate  some  of  the  principles  which  are  re- 
viewed and  taught  during  the  year.  For  lack  of  space  I  have 
selected  only  a  few  of  those  to  which  we  most  often  refer  for  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  we  study. 

*  (i)  As  warm  air  is  able  to  hold  more  moisture  than  cold 
air,  a  wind  blowing  from  a  cooler  to  a  warmer  region  will  be  a 
drying  wind;  hence  the  trade  wind  belt  is  a  belt  of  deserts. 

(2)     As  water  takes  longer  to  heat  and  cool  than  land,  a 
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wind  blowing  from  a  body  of  water  on  to  the  land  will  modify 
the  temperatture  of  the  land;  hence  the  western  coasts  of  con- 
tinents in  the  belt  of  westerly  winds  have  a  more  equable  climate 
than  the  eastern  coasts. 

(3)  Regions  similar  in  climate,  soil,  and  drainage  will  have 
similar  occupations. 

(4)  Manufacturing  towns  are  likely  to  grow  up  near  coal 
mines,  as  it  is  foimd  cheaper  to  transport  raw  material  than  fuel. 

(5)  The  presence  of  a  motmtain  pass  or  water  gap  is  favor- 
able to  the  location  of  a  road  or  town.  Many  battles  have  been 
fought  for  the  possession  of  such  a  town  or  pass. 

(6)  The  chief  reasons  for  the  location  of  towns  are:  a 
good  harbor,  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river,  the  head  of  navi- 
gation, a  bend  in  a  river,  the  presence  of  falls,  nearness  to 
mines,  the  junction  of  roads  or  rivers,  a  necessity  for  a  break  in 
transportation. 

The  outline  given  below  presents  the  work  of  the  year; 
not  every  topic,  however,  is  treated  with  equal  detail.  As  a 
rule  those  most  emphasized  are:  the  New  England  States, 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Eastern  United 
States,  The  Northern  and  Central  States  of  the  Mississippi 
Basin,  the  Arkansas  River  as  a  type  of  a  "Plains"  stream, 
the  Plateau  States,  and  the  Pacific  coast  States. 

North  America. 
(General.) 

Sizey  Position,  Coast-line. 

Relative  size  of  continent. 

Relation  in  general  to  temperature. 

Latitude — Influence  of  nearness  to  pole  on  expeditions 
of  discovery. 

Longitude — San  Francisco  nearly  midway  between  St. 
Johns  and  the  westernmost  of  the  Aleutian  Isles. 

Coast-line — Eastern  and  western  compared  as  to  harbors, 
outlets  for  commerce,  necessities  of  defense.  The 
continental  shelf:  where  broad,  narrow,  value  as  fish- 
ing grounds.  French  fishermen  discover  Grand  Banks. 
Chief  bays,  islands. 
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Surface. 
Cordilleran 

and  y  Highlands 

Appalachian ) 
Central ) 


and  >• 
Coastal ) 
Drainage 

and 
Divides 


Location  and  extent  of  ranges. 
Influence  on  occupation  and 

settlement. 
General  character. 
Plains  Relation  to  settlement  and  oc- 

cupation. 
River  basins  of  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts 

and  Central  Plain. 
Rivers  as  highways  into  interior.    Routes  of 
early  explorers. 
Climate. 

Position  as  to  heat  and  wind  belts. 
Temperature  and  rainfall. 
East  and  west  of  looth  meridian. 
Influence  of  winds,  cturents,  and  mountain  ranges. 
Oceanic  and  continental  climate  compared. 
Life. 
Ttmdras. 

Regions  of  conifers  and      The  characteristics  of  plant  and 

deciduous  trees.  >  animal  life,  and  of  man  and  his 

Tropical  forests.  activities  in  each  region. 

Arid  regions.  • 


The  first  lesson  of  the  year  is  generally  an  exercise  in  map 
reading,  its  object  being  to  test  the  ability  of  each  child  in  this 
direction,  to  extend  his  knowledge  and  use  of  maps,  and  to 
acquaint  him  particularly  with  the  contoured  sheets  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  These  maps  offer  such 
splendid  illustrations  of  the  relation  of  man  to.  his  environment 
that  we  can  ill  afford  to  pass  them  by  when  we  are  trying  to 
emphasize  certain  geographic  relations.  The  points  covered  in 
this  exercise  are  as  follows:  the  meaning  of  scale  and  how  it  is 
expressed,  the  interpretation  of  colors  and  other  symbols,  the 
meaning  of  contour  lines,  the  method  of  indicating  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  how  to  orient  a  map.  The  methods  of  express- 
ing scale — ^i :  40,000,000  or  —  ijt.Wtt  ^^®  explained  and  maps  of 
different  scales  are  examined  and  compared.  Questions  are 
asked  which  will  test  the  tmderstanding  of  colors  and  other 
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map  symbols.  Then  we  take  an  excursion  across  the  river  to 
the  Palisades,  armed  with  a  compass  and  a  contour  map  of  the 
locality.  The  meaning  of  these  lines  is  apprehended  as  we  climb 
the  cliff  and  reach  the  plain  on  top.  At  a  convenient  point  on 
the  westward  slope  of  the  Palisades  we  obtain*  a  view  of  the 
Hackensack  Valley  and  the  Jersey  Highlands.  Here  we  orient 
the  map  by  means  of  the  compass,  point  out  the  large  features 
we  see,  and  measure  the  height  we  have  climbed  and  the  distance 
we  have  walked.  When  we  return  to  the  schoolroom  the  map  is 
oriented  on  the  table  and  the  direction  of  these  features  again 
determined.  We  then  draw  our  meridian  line  on  the  floor  and 
fix  the  direction  of  well-known  points  such  as  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
Newark,  Sandy  Hook,  and  Albany.  We  find  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  New  York  from  the  map,  and  its  approximate 
latitude  and  longitude  in  Europe  and  South  America.  This 
gives  the  opporttmity  to  review  the  notions  already  gained  of 
the  relations  between  latitude  and  length  of  day,  and  our 
meridian  and  the  noon-hour.  Other  opportunities  to  review 
connections  between  these  facts  and  their  relations  to  life  are 
abundant.  When  Tom  leaves  the  geography  class  and  takes 
a  trip  to  Mexico,  the  settlement  of  the  question  "To  what 
hour  do  the  hands  of  Tom*s  watch  point  at  this  moment?" 
awakens  spontaneous  interest;  and  when  longitude  and  time 
are  studied  in  the  arithmetic  class  the  value  of  these  facts  and 
their  relations  is  again  emphasized. 

The  general  treatment  of  North  America  which  precedes 
a  detailed  study  of  the  United  States  is  largely  in  the  nature 
of  a  review.  Facts  and  principles  learned  in  earlier  years  are 
brought  into  requisition,  and  as  the  new  data  presented  will  be 
recalled  and  fixed  by  repetition  and  enlargement  later,  only  a 
short  time  is  spent  on  the  outline  just  given.  The  topic  of 
climate  receives  special  emphasis,  for  an  understanding  of  its 
causes  and  consequences  is  the  key  to  a  large  number  of  prob- 
lems we  have  to  solve;  besides  this,  no  other  topic  afiEords  so 
excellent  an  opportunity  to  collect  and  study  facts,  and  to 
predict  and  search  for  consequences. 

An  example  of  how  the  chief  facts  about  the  temperatures 
of  North  America  are  collected  is  given  below.  The  results 
are  taken  from  a  paper  of  a  seventh-grade  boy  and  are  accurate 
enough  to  enable  him  to  draw  correct  conclusions.     Each  child 
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is  provided  with  a  map  of  North  America,  one  of  the  United 
States,  and  temperature  maps  of  the  world  showing  the  iso- 
therms of  January  and  July. 

TEMPERATURES    OF   NORTH   AMERICA 


Sections 

Places 

January 

July 

Range 

West  Coast                  ] 

Sitka 

Vancouver 
San   Diego 

K 

52** 

6o*» 
6o«> 
65** 

13° 

East  Coast                   ] 

• 

Nain 

Quebec 

Charleston 

• 

20*» 

5o« 

6o*» 
8o*» 

40° 
40° 

30° 

Central  Plain               ] 

Port   Nelson 

Winnipeg 

Vicksburg 

—  IO*» 
IO*» 

5°' 
8o*» 

6o» 

5°: 

40° 

From  these  data  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  western 
coast  of  North  America  has  in  its  northern  and  central  portions 
a  warmer,  more  equable  climate  than  the  eastern  coast,  and 
that  the  central  part  has  greater  extremes  than  the  other  two. 
Recalling  what  we  have  learned  of  the  climate  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  we  find  we  have  here  a  direct  consequence  of  a  general 
law,  that  the  interior  of  a  continent  in  the  belt  of  westerly 
winds  has  greater  extremes  of  climate  than  either  coast,  and  that 
the  western  coast  is  warmer  than  the  eastern.  The  causes 
that  produce  this  result  are  then  sought  for  and  some  effects 
of  these  physical  forces  on  life  conditions  are  suggested.  Qur 
boys  and  girls  are  always  very  responsive  in  enriching  such 
instruction  with  their  own  observation  and  experiences,  for 
many  of  them  travel  extensively  and  the  majority  read  the 
best  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Along  with  this  work  of  development  go  the  drill  exercises 
which  help  to  fix  important  data.  Outline  maps  are  filled 
in  with  facts  of  climate,  stirface,  or  life;  a  written  statement 
of  the  general  law  involved  in  each  case  and  its  application  to 
this  continent  is  asked  for;  a  list  is  made  of  each  vegetation 
region  with  the  name  of  a  characteristic  plant  or  animal  in  each. 
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and  the  locality  where  it  may  be  fotind;  a  written  description 
of  life  in  one  of  these  regions,  with  an  accompan3ring  sketch  in 
color  or  pencil,  is  often  made.  In  fact  this  kind  of  work  is  as 
varied  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  makes  possible; 
the  results  form  excellent  material  for  drill  questions  which 
rouse  a  class  into  an  attitude  of  alert  attention. 

After  this  general  work  on  North  America,  we  proceed  to 
detailed  study  of  the  United  States. 

United  States. 

Location  and  Size — Botmdaries,  tise  of  parallels  and  meridians 
in  fixing  boundaries.  Relative  size  compare  with  Can- 
ada, Brazil. 


New  England  States. 

Name  and  location  of  States. 

As  a  part  of  the  Appalachian  highland.      The  White  and 
Green  Moimtains,  Mt.  Katahdin.    Rocky  uplands  and 
pastures,  rich  river  valleys,  and  sandy  plains.     The 
presence  of  boulders  and  stone  walls. 
Indented  coast  making  for  harbors. 
What  the  industries  are — ^how  influenced  by  climate,  soil, 
character  of  rivers,  coast-line. 
Compare  climate  of  Boston  and  Burlington  with  New 
York.    Where  farming  pays  and  what   crops   are 
raised;  tobacco  in  Connecticut  valley  and  Virginia. 
Why     manufacttuing    and    commerce  have  developed. 
How    coal    from    Pennsylvania    reaches    factories. 
What  raw  materials  are  sent  into  the  region.    Pishing 
centers. 
Centers  of  Population. 

Seaports,    manufacttuing  towns,  commercial  centers, 

fishing  towns,  summer  resorts. 
Chief  routes  in  and  out  of  sections. 

Throughout  the  course  frequent  use  is  made  of  photog^phs, 
of  lantern  slides, and  of  the  excellent  picttires  in  Dodge's  Ad* 
vanced  Geography.     During  a  lesson  with  the  lantern  a  distinct 
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effort  is  made  to  associate  the  picture  shown  with  the  locality, 
and  such  a  lesson  is  always  followed  the  next  day  by  a  review 
of  the  points  made  and  the  pointing  out  on  the  map  of  each 
locality  named. 

From  these  sources  the  children  get  a  notion  of  the  rugged 
New  England  upland,  the  rich  open  farming  valleys,  and  the 
indented  coast.  From  the  text  they  read  about  the  glacier  that 
once  spread  over  this  part  of  North  America,  accoimting  largely 
for  its  diversified  surface,  and  they  see  that  because  of  this 
diversity  farming  cannot  be  carried  on  as  in  the  extensive 
prairies  of  the  middle  West.  They  find  the  reasons  why  this 
section  has  developed  manufacturing  and  conmierce,  and  in 
accounting  for  the  location  of  some  of  the  large  towns  they 
begin  to  formulate  general  principles  influencing  settlement 
and  occupations  which  will  come  up  repeatedly  in  further 
study. 

Middle  Atlantic  States, 

Size,  position,  climate. 

Largest  in  area,  in  poptdation. 

Position  in  glaciated   area — ^infer   as  to   diversity  of 

surface. 
Compare  with  New  England  in  climate. 
Surface,  industries,  cities. 
The  Adirondacks. 

Summer  and  health  resort — ^hunting,  fishing,  lumber- 
ing— conservator  of  Hudson  waters. 
Manufacturing  towns  on  slopes. 
Champlain  pathway. 
Mohawk- Hudson  Vallev. 
Easy  grades  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  and  West 
compared  with  routes  across  Pennsylvania.     In- 
fluence  of  this  on  development   of   New  York. 
Conmiercial  routes. 
Scenery  and  industries  along  Hudson. 
New  York  City. 

Extent,  surface,   boroughs,  water  front,  conmierce. 
Manufacturing,  financial,  and  educational  center. 
Mining  industries  of  Allegheny  plateau  and  motmtains. 
Mining  and  manufacturing  centers. 
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How  coal  is  distributed  to  New  York  and  New 
England. 

How  iron  ore  from  Michigan  reaches  Pittsbiirg,  Nor- 
folk, Baltimore,  Philadelphia. 


Southern  States  :  North  Carolina — Texas. 

Names  of  states — ^location. 

Climate — ^temperature,  winds,  rainfall  of  Norfolk,  Charles- 
ton, New  Orleans. 

Surface — Atlantic  and  gulf  coastal  plain — ^Appalachian 
highland. 

Products  and  Industries — staple  products,  forests,  mines, 
black  belt,  truck  farms,  etc. 

Seaports — commercial  centers — routes. 

Influence  of  climate  and  soil  on  history. 

The  emphasis  in  this  section  is  on  the  great  agricultxiral 
area  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  a  region  whose  parts  are  essentially 
similar  in  climate,  soil,  and  drainage,  hence  also  similar  in 
occupations,  though  the  crops  may  differ  in  response  to  minor 
variations  of  soil  and  climate. 

In  order  to  vary  the  method  of  presentation  from  that  of 
preceding  topics  a  set  of  printed  questions,  such  as  is  shown 
below,  is  given  to  each  child  with  references  to  text  and  atlas  to 
help  him  work  out  little  problems  unaided;  a  certain  amount  of 
class  discussion,  h6wever,  precedes  the  work  he  is  expected  to 
do  by  himself.  Each  pupil  writes  his  answers  on  a  separate 
sheet  and  a  part  of  each  lesson  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
these  results.  We  do  not  expect  that  all  the  facts  asked  for 
will  be  remembered.  The  chief  value  of  the  exercise  lies  in 
working  it  out,  for  even  if  the  facts  are  forgotten  the  child  is 
learning  where  to  go  for  geographical  information  and  how  to 
tise  what  he  acquires. 

Before  giving  this  question  paper  to  the  class,  a  general  idea 
of  the  surface  of  the  Coastal  Plain  is  given  them  by  the  teacher, 
aided  by  a  good  physical  map  and  pictures  of  the  pine  barrens 
of  New  Jersey,  a  cotton  field  in  Georgia,  a  stretch  of  tide- water 
in  Virginia,  or  of  rice  fields  in  South  Carolina.  A  United  States 
Geological  Survey  map  showing  the  coast  feattires  is  also  used 
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a  little  later.  A  cross-section  is  drawn  on  the  board  showing 
the  sky  line  from  the  Blue  Ridge  across  the  Piedmont  and 
Coastal  Plain  to  where  the  gentle  slope  meets  and  passes  under 
the  ocean.  Pictures  and  maps  are  compared  with  this  diagram, 
and  Piedmont,  fall-line,  plain,  shore-line,  lagoon,  (and  sand- 
bar become  familiar.  The  boys  and  girls  are  quick  to  perceive 
the  relation  between  the  rapids  at  the  fall-line,  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  the  manufacturing  towns  there,  as  well  as  the 
equally  close  relations  between  climate,  soil,  products,  and 
industries. 

The  children  show  great  interest  in  the  study  of  the  coast 
features,  for  many  of  them  summer  on  the  Long  Island  or  New 
Jersey  shore,  and  have  fished  in  the  lagoons,  visited  the  light- 
houses, or  watched  the  life-saving  crew  patrol  the  dangerous 
coast.  They  recognize  that  what  is  true  of  the  shore  that  they 
know  is  a  characteristic  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of 
the  United  States;  they  learn  to  what  to  attribute  the  lack  of 
harbors  on  long  stretches  of  sandy  coast,  and  appreciate  more 
fully  the  importance  of  the  drowned  valleys  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Charleston  harbor,  and  others  like  them. 

The  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain. 

Map^  II.     I.      Examine  the  eastern  slope  of  the  United  States 

from  New  Jersey  to  Florida  and  from  the 
Appalachian  Moimtains  to  the  Atlantic.  What 
part  of  this  slope  is  hilly,  what  part  low  and 
nearly  flat? 

Maps  II  2.  Study  the  coast  and  make  a  list  of  the  special 
and  13  features  you  find.     Underline  those  you  have 

seen  either  on  this  coast  or  elsewhere.  How 
is  such  a  coast  made  less  dangerous  for  passing 
ships?  What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people  who  live  on  the  New  Jersey  shore? 

Map  II.       3.     Trace  the  range  of  hills  that  marks  the  inner 

margin  of  this  plain.  How  high  are  they? 
How  do  they  diflEer  from  the  Palisades  in 
appearance? 

1  The  maps  referred  to  are  in  Longman's  School  Atlas. 
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Name  the  states  throtigh  which  these  hills  run. 
Make  a  list  of  the  larger  rivers  that  run  across 
these  hills  to  the  ocean.  Examine  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers.  Does  the  tide  run 
up  all  of  them?  Why  does  the  Roanoke 
have  no  town  at  its  mouth? 

Where  is  the  head  of  navigation  on  each  river? 
What  reason  can  you  give  for  the  location  of 
so  many  towns  at  the  Fall-line  ?  Fill  out  the 
following  chart  for  the  States  from  North 
Carolina  to  Alabama. 


States 


Rivers 


Towns  on  Fall-line     | 


Seaports 


Maps  4,  5.   7- 
and  15. 


Maps  142,   8. 
144-146, 
T48. 


6.  On  an  outline  map  write  the  name  of  each 
State  and  indicate  the  head  of  navigation  of 
one  river  in  each  State.  Locate  Charleston, 
Savannah,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston. 

On  the  margin  of  your  map  write  the  January 
and  Jtdy  temperature  and  wind  direction  of 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans.  Write  the 
yearly  rainfall  of  these  places. 

Write  on  your  map  the  products  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  area  of  these  States,  and  color  the  States 
which  rank  first  in  the  production  of  cotton 
and  sugar. 

9.  Which  is  the  largest  city  of  these  States?    Is  it 

in  the  Coastal  Plain  area?    Which  State  has 
the  largest  poptilation? 

10.  What  advantage  has  New  Orleans  for  the  export 

of  wheat  over  New  York?  Any  disadvantages? 

It  is  by  some  such  procedure  as  this  that  we  acquire  the 
encyclopedia  and  atlas  habit.  This  habit  is  easy  to  develop  in 
many  children.  I  do  not  say  we  succeed  in  training  all  of  them 
to  be  alert  and  persistent  in  acquiring  geographical  information 
in  this  independent  fashion,  but  we  put  the  stimulus  there  and 
hope  for  results.     I  recall  an  example  of  untiring  effort  after  a 
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fact  of  geography  which  roused  our  boys  and  girls  to  admiration. 
The  question  came  up  why  Cape  Disappointment  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  was  so  called.  Two  boys  were  chosen  to 
hunt  for  the  answer  and  recourse  was  first  had  to  that  useful 
pamphlet  entitled  *'0n  the  Origin  of  Place  Names  in  the  United 
States.*'  A  partial  answer  was  obtained,  but  the  class  was  not 
satisfied.  The  boys  were  then  directed  to  otir  college  librarian 
and  were  told  by  her  to  look  in  a  volume  of  memoirs  of  the  cap- 
tain who  named  the  cape.  Part  of  the  play-time  that  afternoon 
was  used  in  going  to  a  well-equipped  library  near  by  to  look  for 
this  book.  After  a  long  wait,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
hunting  out  unused  and  dusty  volumes,  the  attendant  placed  the 
book  before  the  boys,  remarking  in  rather  an  exasperated  tone 
that  the  book  was  in  French,  and  old  French  at  that,  and  could 
not  possibly  be  of  any  use  to  them.  **0h,  but  we  can  read 
French,"  the  boys  joyfully  replied,  and  the  next  day  saw  them 
triumphantly  relating  their  experiences  as  well  as  the  desired 
information  to  their  expectant  comrades. 

Central  and  Northern  States  of  the  Mississippi  Basin.    Prairies 
and  Plains. 

Sequence  of  topics  as  found  in  Dodge's  Advanced  Geography, 
pp.  152-165.     Points  especially  emphasized  are: 

1 .  Fitness  of  climate  and  soil  for  raising  great  crops  and  herds. 

The  influence  of  this  and  the  amount  of  rainfall  in 
determining  industries. 

2.  Conmiercial   importance    of    the    great    lakes   and    the 

Mississippi,  and  their  influence  on  our  history. 

3.  Reasons  for  the  location   of  the  great  cities — Chicago, 

Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City. 

4.  Traces  of  French  and  Spanish  occupation. 

The  Arkansas  River y  a  type  of  a  *' Plains''  river. 

Upper  portion — torrential,  the  Royal  Gorge,  occupations. 
"Plains"  portion — disappears  in  sands;  shallow  valley; 

farming  where  wells  can  be  dug — windmill  the  feature 

of  the  country.     Population  scanty. 
Lower    portion — a  normal  river  as  it  enters  region  of 

more   rainfall.     Occupations.        , 
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The  Plateau  States. 

Colorado  taken  as  a  type  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  state. 
Relation  of  surface  to  occupations.  Scenic  and  health 
resorts.  Commercial  and  mining  centers.  Routes  from 
West  to  East,  use  of  moimtain  pass  by  railroads. 

Pacific  Coast  States. 

Size  as  compared  with  Atlantic  States. 

Cocation — approximate  latitude  of  Seattle  and  San  Diego. 

Llimate — Review  of  the  work  done  on  the  climate  of  the 
coast  in  the  general  study  of  North  America. 

Surface — Ranges,  valleys,  arid  portions.  Influence  of 
ranges  on  rainfall. 

Industries — Fisheries  and  lumbering  of  the  Columbia. 
Wheat  farms,  big  trees,  fruit  farms  of  southern  Cal- 
ifornia, desert  products. 

Cities — Towns  of  the  Sound  Valley,  southern  California. 
Importance  of  San  Francisco  harbor. 

Trade  Relations — ^West  and  south  with  the  Pacific. 
Trunk  lines  to  eastern  coast. 

I  have  tried  to  show  in  the  preceding  pages  that  our  lessons 
are  not  assigned  directly  from  a  text-book  as  so  many  paragraphs 
or  chapters  to  be  learned,  but  that  the  text  is  a  reference  book  to 
be  used  in  the  answering  of  questions  or  the  solving  of  problems. 
These  answers  are  found  not  only  in  the  written  text,  but  in  the 
maps,  pictures,  and  diagrams  which  illustrate  and  enlarge  the 
text,  and  in  the  reference  tables  in  the  appendix  which  contain 
statistics  and  comparisons  of  value.  The  following  questions 
show  one  use  to  which  such  an  appendix  can  be  put,  the  exercise 
serving  as  a  review  of  some  of  the  larger  facts  in  connection  with 
the  United  States. 


Review   Exercise    based   on    the    Reference    Tables   in 

Appendix.     (Partial  list  of  questions.) 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  countries  of  North  America  and  opposite 

each  write  its  population. 

2.  How  many  States  and  Territories  has  the  United  States? 

Name  the  largest,  the  smallest. 
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3.  Which  state  is  most  densely  populated?    Which  has  the 

largest  population? 

4.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  States  which  have  any  sea-coast. 

5.  Locate  the  first  ten  of  the  twenty-five  largest  cities  of  the 

United  States. 

6.  Which  of  these  ten  are  included  in  the  twenty-five  largest 

cities  of  the  world? 

7.  Which  of  the  cities  in  answer  to  No.  5  were  cities  in  1783? 

8.  From   the    "twenty-five   cities   of    the    United    States" 

tell  those  you  have  visited  or  passed  through.     Locate 
each. 

9.  Underline  those  cities  of  the  twenty -five  largest  of  the 

world  which  are  capitals. 

10.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  the  United  States?    Which 

of  these  are  chief  exports? 

11.  Make  a  list  of  the  chief  imports  to  the  United  States,  and 

opposite  each  the  country  from  which  it  comes. 

12.  What  coimtry  surpasses  the  United  States  in  the  value  of 

exports? 

The  next  topic  is  the  dependencies  of  the  United  States — 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines.  The  treatment 
of  these  countries  is  brief  and  follows  the  text  in  Dodge's  Ad- 
fXMced  Geography,  pp.  1 74-181. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada. 

General  review  of  surface,  climate,  drainage,  and  plants  and 
animals,  from  the  work  done  in  North  America  at  the  beginning 
oi^the  year. 

Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick, 

Occupations — fisheries,  mining. 
Towns — Halifax,  St.  Johns. 

Qiubec. 

Industries. 

Cities — ^Montreal,  Quebec. 

Trade  routes. 

Attractions  for  tourists — scenic,  historical. 
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Ontario. 

Influences  of  location  and  climate  on  "The  Garden  of 

Canada." 

Products. 

Cities — Ottawa,  Toronto,  Port  Arthur. 
Manitoba, 

Wheat  area. 

Winnipeg — commercial  importance. 
British  Columbia. 

Scenery. 

Forests  and  mineral  wealth. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 

Mexico, 

Influence  of  surface  on  climatic  belts. 

Hot  lands. 

Temperate  lands. 

Cool  lands. 
Rainfall  of  east  and  west  coasts  and  interior  plateaus. 
Variations  in  products  responding  to  climatic  differences. 
Mineral  wealth. 
Trade  and  cities. 

Central  America  and  West  Indies. 
Questions  and  Exercises  based  on  text,  pp.  196-200. 

After  our  lessons  on  the  ditterent  countries  of  North  America 
have  been  completed,  it  remains  to  gather  in  a  general  survey 
the  parts  we  have  been  considering.  From  six  to  eight  lessons  arc 
given  to  this  review  and  the  work  is  based  on  the  pages  in  our 
text-book  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the  world's  commerce  and 
industries.  We  examine  the  maps  showing  the  great  food 
producing  areas  and  mineral  regions  of  the  world  and  compare 
them  with  each  other  and  with  the  United  States  in  location, 
extent,  and  importance.  This  comparison  has  not  been  omitted, 
however,  in  our  sectional  study;  we  turned  to  the  indtistrial 
towns  around  Essen  and  Birmingham  when  we  were  learning 
about  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we 
contrasted  our  great  railroad  centers  of  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and 
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New  York  with  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  London.  The  chief 
object  of  this  final  summary  is  to  consider  the  United  States 
in  its  world  relations,  and  as  a  worid  power.  The  reasons  for 
its  rapid  advancement  and  acknowledgment  by  the  older  coun- 
tries will  not  be  difficult  for  any  boy  or  girl  who  has  faithfully 
done  his  part  in  the  preceding  work  of  the  year. 

Our  geography  teaching  would  fall  short  of  one  of  its  chief 
purposes  did  it  not  cultivate  a  real  geographic  interest  in  our 
boys  and  girls — that  is,  a  wide-awake  habit  of  looking  out  for 
items  of  geographical  information  in  what  they  read  or  hear  or 
see.  Twice  each  month  we  spend  half  an  hour  on  current 
events,  and  these  lessons  contribute  largely,  we  believe,  to  the 
stimulation  of  this  habit  of  mind.  To  this  lesson  each  pupil 
brings  the  morning  newspaper  and  the  hour  is  spent  in  himting 
for  geographical  news,  locating  places  named,  and  discussing  the 
event. 

The  outcome  of  the  lesson  is  a  record  of  current  events  kept 
during  the  week  following  by  those  who  volunteer  or  are  ap- 
pointed as  class  representatives.  The  record  is  accompanied 
by  a  map  on  which  the  localities  named  are  noted.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  the  record  is  read  before  the  class,  the  importance  of 
the  events  discussed,  and  the  places  pointed  out  on  a  map  of 
the  world.  In  deciding  whether  the  news  item  is  of  sufficient 
geographic  value  to  be  recorded  the  child's  judgment  is  called 
into  action.  During  the  week  that  the  record  is  kept  the  number 
of  cuttings  from  the  daily  papers  brought  to  the  teacher's  desk 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  recorders  attests  to  the  lively  interest 
in  this  sort  of  geographical  study. 

Throughout  the  varied  program  of  work  thus  outlined  we 
aim  to  make  the  study  of  geography  a  living  and  attractive 
thing.  The  yotmg  student  ma>  forget  a  good  deal  of  what  we 
teach  him,  but  he  has  learned  how  to  use  the  common  sources 
of  geographical  information  that  are  at  his  hand,  he  is  acqtiainted 
with  certain  fixed  relations  between  our  earth  and  the  life  upon 
it,  and  we  feel  confident  that  he  will  carry  away  from  this  study 
something  of  that  lively  interest  and  habit  of  investigation  to 
foster  which  has  been  one  of  the  larger  aims  of  our  instruction. 

C.  W.  H. 


ARITHMETIC 

Grade  VII 

The  seventh  year  of  the  elementary  school  should  find  the 
pupil  ready  to  complete  the  usual  course  in  arithmetic  so  that 
he  may  be  ready  to  begin  algebra  in  the  following  year.  In  the 
preceding  grade  h«  has  studied  the  four  processes  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  with  int^;ers,  common 
and  decimal  fractions,  percentage,  and  simple  interest,  with  a 
large  variety  of  applications.  At  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
each  year  he  has  reviewed  the  subjects  directly  preceding  and 
has  been  careftdly  drilled  all  along  the  line.  He  is  now  ready 
for  a  complete  review  so  that  he  may  understand  not  only  the 
processes  involved  in  his  problems,  but,  in  a  more  mature  way, 
some  of  the  principles  tmderlying  those  processes.  In  other 
words  we  must  gather  up  and  weld  together  the  knowledge  of 
operations  and  of  ntunbers  which  he  has  gained  during  these 
six  years  of  his  school  life  so  that  he  may,  if  possible,  enter  the 
High  School  with  a  well-rounded  idea  of  his  course  in  arithmetic. 

This  is  our  ideal,  but  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way.  Unity  of  thought  is  seldom  gained  even  by  mature  minds, 
and  our  boys  and  girls  with  their  immature  way  of  looking  at 
things  will,  after  all,  get  their  knowledge  in  a  fragmentary  way 
in  spite  of  our  best  endeavors.  Many  pupils  enter  the  school 
for  the  first  time  just  at  this  point.  Others  have  lost  somewhere 
along  the  line  weeks  perhaps,  months,  of  the  regular  work. 
Occasionally  a  bright  pupil  is  promoted  from  the  fifth  year  to 
the  seventh,  tr3n[ng  by  a  few  months  of  tutoring  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  in  the  complete  course  over  which  he  has  literally  "slapped." 
These  practical  hindrances  in  a  fair  and  well-rounded  sdieme 
of  education  will  always  exist  perhaps  here,  in  a  great  city  with  a 
floating  population,  more  than  in  other  places.  Pew  schools 
in  fact  keep  for  seven  years  a  class  of  pupils  intact.  There  need 
be  no  discouragement  in  this.  It  is  because  of  these  conditions 
that  we  need  just  here  in  the  seventh  grade  even  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  review  than  in  the  preceding  years.     Then, 
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too,  it  is  at  this  point  in  a  child's  development  that  he  is  ready 
for  a  more  reflective  study  than  in  the  lower  grades.  It  is  a 
period  of  very  active  growth  of  mind  and  body  and  of  ever  in- 
creasing consciousness  of  self.  This  leads  to  a  timidity  in 
attacking  problems  which  younger  pupils  do  not  feel,  and  which 
can  be  overcome  only  by  a  clear  tmderstanding  of  principles  and 
by  explaining  again  and  again  to  themselves  and  to  others  the 
difficult  points  involved.  It  is  because  of  this  make-up  of  the 
class  that  we  must  in  our  review  of  arithmetic  teach  again  and 
again  subjects  supposed  to  have  been  mastered. 

Of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  school  perhaps  the  one  least 
called  upon  during  a  child's  vacation  is  mathematics.  At  the 
close  of  fotu"  months  of  freedom  from  school  our  pupils'  minds 
are  quite  blank  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic  and  quite  ready 
to  begin  again  some  of  the  simple  work  in  numbers.  The  sub- 
ject of  numbers  and  their  written  symbols  is  introduced  at  this 
stage  from  a  fresh  point  of  attack  by  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  use  of  figures,  and,  the  interest  of  the  pupils  being 
thus  sharpened,  a  good  deal  of  drill  on  reading  and  writing 
numbers  is  given.  Blackboard  work  is  used  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  class  work  with  the  object  of  concentrating  the  attention 
of  the  entire  class  on  the  points  developed.  Individual  pupils 
are  called  upon  to  write  and  read  different  numbers,  reviewing 
in  this  way  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals,  the  use  of  the  decimal 
point,  the  use  and  value  of  the  zero  in  writing  numbers,  the  use 
and  significance  of  the  line  between  ntunerator  and  denominator, 
the  use  and  significance  of  the  parenthesis,  etc.  Each  pupil  is 
encouraged  at  this  point  to  ask  the  right  sort  of  question,  and 
discouraged  from  asking  the  question  which  reveals  lack  of 
attention  and  thought.  All  honest  attempts  to  get  more  light 
on  the  subject  are  approved,  while  the  **lazy"  or  ** showing  off" 
question  is  sharply  rebuked.  Not  many  lessons  are  needed  on 
this  kind  of  work,  since  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  will 
be  continually  practised  in  the  subsequent  lessons.  Addition 
is  next  reviewed,  and  the  principle  is  again  emphasized  that  only 
like  tmits  can  be  added.  We  let  the  pupils  invent  for  themselves 
problems  illustrative  of  this  principle.  Much  rapid  drill  is 
given  in  adding  columns  and  in  checking  by  adding  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  always  there  is  a  time  limit  for  such  work. 
This. is  in  the  interest  of  accuracy  as  well  as  of  rapidity.     The 
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work  in  addition  is  continued  throughout  the  year  by  frequent 
five-minute  drills. 

Just  a  word  should  be  said  on  the  importance  of  the  quick 
drill.  If,  at  the  beginning  of  every  daily  recitation  in  arithmetic, 
a  few  minutes  are  devoted  to  some  variety  of  abstract  work,  it 
will  be  found  to  accomplish  several  very  important  results ;  first 
a  preparation  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  for  active  attention  to  the 
work  in  hand;  second,  the  gaining  of  facility  in  handling  numbers; 
and  third,  a  sense  of  power  which  will  go  far  towards  making 
arithmetic  a  live  and  interesting  subject  to  its  possessor  instead 
of  the  bugaboo  it  often  becomes,  causing  many  a  bright  boy  or 
girl  to  shrink  from  any  question  of  his  daily  life  involving  the 
use  of  numbers. 

Having  cleared  up  the  subject  of  addition,  we  take  the  oppo- 
site, subtraction,  letting  the  pupils  state  for  themselves  the 
principle  that  only  like  numbers  can  be  subtracted,  and  en- 
couraging as  many  applications  as  possible  of  both  addition  and 
subtraction  to  the  questions  of  daily  life.  The  pupils  write 
original  problems  involving  the  use  of  addition  and  subtraction, 
and  then  submit  these  problems  to  the  class,  placing  their  work 
on  the  board  for  criticism  under  these  heads:  **Is  the  problem 
a  real  one?"  **Is  it  reasonable?**  **Are  the  prices  or  statistics 
given  such  as  would  actually  exist?"  "Is  it  up-to-date?"  "Is 
it  worth  finding  out?"  **Is  it  difficult  enough  to  justify  giving 
it  to  boys  and  girls  of  our  age? "  This  sort  of  work  creates  keen 
critics  and  makes  the  pupils  ashamed  of  presenting  unthoughtfu 
or  slipshod  work. 

The  five-minute  drill  now  involves  subtraction  as  a  check 
on  addition,  and  vice  versa.  The  Austrian  method  of  sub- 
traction is  taught,  although  np  one  method  is  insisted  upon.  If 
the  pupil  has  the  habit  of  subtracting  rapidly  and  accurately,  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  at  this  stage  to  change  his  method. 

Multiplication  needs,  besides  the  kind  of  work  we  have  done 
in  addition  and  subtraction,  a  careful  development  of  the  ab- 
stract quality  of  the  multiplier.  Pupils  often  reach  the  seventh 
grade  without  a  clear  notion  in  this  matter,  and  such  statements 
as  "25  men  x  $1500  =  $37,500"  are  not  only  used  in  the  written 
work  but  quite  often  defended.  After  the  principle  is  clearly 
understood  no  statement  of  this  kind  is  tolerated  by  teacher  or 
pupil.     If  pupils  are  sent  frequently  to  the  blackboard  to  explain 
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problems  and  are  required  to  give  a  reason  for  each  part  of  the 
process  used,  such  careless  handling  of  numbers  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  holding  each  member  of  the  class  responsible  for  de- 
tecting any  error  in  the  written  or  oral  statement  of  the  one 
explaining.  Here  again  we  find  the  five-minute  rapid  drill  de- 
sirable in  the  review  of  multiplication.  We  do  not  drop  addition 
and  subtraction  entirely,  but  vary  the  work  by  introducing 
multiplication.  The  rapid  counting  by  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  etc.,  used  in  lower  grades  is  reviewed  again,  and  its  use  is 
made  interesting  by  letting  the  pupils  time  one  another  and 
strive  to  ** break  the  record"  for  counting  by  three,  four,  etc., 
to  a  hundred  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  are  obliged  to 
handle  this  matter  of  counting  with  some  care  lest  our  nervous 
American  children  overdo  the  competition  element,  but  if  care- 
fully managed  this  can  be  made  interesting  to  active  boys  and 
girls.  The  five-minute  daily  drill  is  not  exclusively  oral.  Writ- 
ten work  with  a  time  limit  is  also  introduced,  and  abstract 
examples  are  placed  on  the  blackboard,  or  occasionally  dictated. 

Division  is  reviewed  with  the  same  care  as  multiplication, 
and  the  principle  is  developed,  if  necessary,  that  the  quotient  of 
a  concrete  dividend  by  an  abstract  divisor  is  a  concrete  number; 
also  that  a  concrete  divisor  can  be  contained  in  a  concrete  dividend 
only  an  abstract  number  of  times.  Nearly  all  seventh  grade 
pupils  are  mature  enough  to  understand  this,  and  all  must  be 
made  to  conform  to  mathematical  usage  on  this  point  in  placing 
work  on  paper.  Ratio  is  sometimes  introduced  here  as  a  special 
form  of  division,  and  we  review  the  division  tables  through  such 
questions  as  **  What  is  the  ratio  of  108  to  9? " — **of  12  to  io8,"etc. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  whole  numbers  in  our  review. 
We  now  review  again  the  fraction,  rapidly  considering  the  use 
of  the  symbol,  the  meaning  of  the  terms  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator, and  the  four  processes,  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division.  We  find  and  apply  the  same  principles 
as  in  our  work  with  integers.  A  thorough  review  of  business 
fractions  is  needed,  however,  and  for  our  five-minute  drill  we 
vary  our  rapid  use  of  the  four  processes  by  letting  the  pupils 
give  the  fractional  equivalents  of  these  fractions,  or  the  frac- 
tional equivalents  of  the  common  per  cents.,  as  they  are  rapidly 
dictated.  Other  drills  are  given  in  finding  without  the  use  of 
pencil,  50%  of  a  given  list  of  numbers,  25%  of  another  list,  and 
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so  on.  These  drills  are  given  until  the  pupil  thinks  of  J  whenever 
he  hears  12^%  and  so  on.  The  only  two  cases  in  percentage 
of  much  practical  importance,  i.e.,  finding  a  per  cent,  of  a  num- 
ber, and  finding  what  per  cent,  one  ntimber  is  of  another,  must 
be  dwelt  upon  long  enough  to  leave  no  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  as  to  the  solution. 

About  three  months  of  the  school  year  is  spent  in  this  thor- 
ough review  and  in  the  study  of  fundamental  principles.  This 
may  seem  an  undue  proportion  of  time,  but  we  find  it  well  spent. 
If  we  are  to  send  pupils  to  the  high  school  with  a  well-rounded 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  we  cannot  afford  to  slight  this  part  of 
the  work.  The  pupils  themselves  see  the  value  of  it  and,  al- 
though eager  to  begin  business  arithmetic,  are  usually  quite 
ready  to  admit  the  necessity  of  a  careful  review. 

We  are  generally,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
month,  ready  to  take  up  the  new  work  of  this  grade,  a  study  of 
business  operations  and  forms.  The  pupils  have  in  a  simple 
way  studied  interest  in  the  sixth  grade  as  a  form  of  percentage, 
the  money  invested  being  the  principal  for  the  use  of  which  a 
number  of  hundredths  is  annually  paid  the  investor  by  the  bank. 
We  are  now  ready  to  study  the  different  kinds  of  banks  in  which 
money  may  be  invested.  The  boys  of  the  class,  and  often  the 
girls  as  well,  already  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  banks  and  are 
easily  led  to  group  them  under  three  common  heads — ^the  Sav- 
ings Banks,  Banks  of  Deposit,  and  Trust  Companies.  They  learn 
that  the  Savings  Banks  as  a  rule  pay  interest,  while  the  Banks 
of  Deposits  commonly  do  not.  The  functions  of  the  Deposit 
Bank  and  the  combination  of  bank  functions  in  the  modem 
Trust  Company  are  developed.  We  establish  a  bank  in  one 
comer  of  the  schoolroom  and  appoint  as  tellers  the  most  accurate 
and  rapid  computers  in  the  class.  The  Bank  of  Deposit  is  chosen 
as  the  type  of  bank  to  be  illustrated,  because  this  will  give  the 
best  opportunity  for  practice  in  making  out  business  papers  of 
various  sorts.  Before  the  school  bank  is  put  into  actual  opera- 
tion some  further  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  and  value  of  the 
Savings  Bank  and  the  method  of  computing  interest.  The 
pupils  are  led  to  find  simple  interest  at  different  rates.  The  rate 
common  to  New  York  City  is  most  frequently  used,  and  infor- 
mation is  immediately  forthcoming  as  to  varying  rates  used  in 
our  city.     The  common  method  of  computing  interest,  by  finding 
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^2  of  the  annual  interest  to  get  the  monthly,  and  7^  to  get  the 
daily  interest,  is  shown,  and  considerable  practice  in  this  method 
is  given.  For  rapid  drill  work  the  pupils  now  practise  giving 
quickly  the  interest  at  varying  rates  for  varying  times  on  varying 
principals  as  follows:  The  interest  on  $2000  at  6%  for  2  years,  on 
$2500  at  5%  for  3  years,  for  6  months,  for  4  years  and  3  months, 
etc.  The  pupil  is  led  to  see  that  the  interest  at  1%  =«  yj^  of  the 
principal;  at  6%  6  times  as  much;  for  2  years  twice  that;  for 
6  months  i  as  much  as  for  i  year,  etc.  After  thorough  drill  on 
the  general  method  of  computing  interest,  the  6%  method  is 
shown,  the  pupils  having  found  from  experience  that  an  easier 
method  is  needed  in  cases  where  the  interest  for  the  uneven 
number  of  months  and  days  is  to  be  reckoned.  That  a  rate 
of  6%  for  a  year  means  1%  for  2  months  is  developed.  The 
whole  class  goes  to  the  board,  each  with  a  different  principal . 
finding  the  interest  for  2  months,  3  months,  etc.,  up  to  11  months. 
The  pupils  then  discover  that  since  2  months  equal  60  days,  the 
rate  being  1%  for  60  days  must  be  ^^(y  %  for  6  days  or,  in  other 
words,  Y^jf  of  the  principal.  The  pupils  again  go  to  the  board 
and  find  the  interest  for  6  days,  and  so  on  up^  to  29  days,  each 
one  using  a  different  principal.  The  rule  for  the  6%  method  is 
then  formulated  by  the  class  and  applied  in  a  ntmiber  of  problems 
and  the  interest  is  found  at  other  rates  by  both  the  general  and 
6%  method,  the  pupils  being  led  to  decide  for  themselves  by 
actual  comparison  when  it  is  easier  to  use  one  method  and  when 
the  other.  The  use  of  interest  tables  at  the  bank  is  explained 
and  the  pupils  are  required  to  make  a  small  interest  table  and 
use  it  in  computing  interest. 

We  are  now  ready  to  open  our  school  bank  of  deposit  and  to 
show  its  variety  of  tises.  Each  pupil  provides  himself  with  an 
envelope  of  blank  business  forms,  a  quantity  of  toy  paper  money, 
a  bank  book,  a  check  book,  and  a  blank  account  book.  The 
class  resolves  itself  into  a  number  of  business  firms.  At  first 
every  one  goes  into  the  grocery  business  and  each  establishment 
consists  of  one  pupil.  The  keeping  of  a  simple  account  is  taught 
and  practice  is  given  in  making  out  deposit  slips.  Each  pupil 
then  presents  his  bank  book,  deposit  sHp;  and  paper  money  at 
the  bank  for  deposit,  and  the  appointed  pupil-bookkeepers  enter 
deposits  at  the  bank  and  return  the  bank  books  to  the  depositors. 
Business  transactions  of  an  imaginary  character  now  begin,  and 
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the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  the  proper  filling  out  of  the  blank 
checks  and  how  to  cash  them  at  the  bank,  payments  from  one 
pupil  to  another  being  made  by  check  for  the  sake  of  practice. 
Every  transaction  is  entered  in  the  account  book  and  also  in  the 
check  book,  and  no  check  is  accepted  at  the  bank  until  approved 
by  the  teacher,  to  prevent  carelessness.  At  this  stage  the  pupils 
begin  to  discover  the  practical  benefit  of  combination  as  an  aid 
in  auditing  accounts,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  and  requests  are 
made  to  join  forces  in  some  way.  Corporations  and  partner- 
ships are  studied  and  are  duly  organized  from  the  class.  Indi- 
vidual tastes  begin  to  crop  out  and  we  have  firms  of  lawyers, 
dealers  in  real  estate,  artists,  carpenters,  wall  paper  and  carpet 
designers,  booksellers,  printers,  and  so  on.  As  the  imaginary 
trade  flags — boys  and  girls  at  this  age  caring  more  to  produce 
than  to  use  the  productions  of  others — the  need  of  advertising 
is  broached.  The  printing  firms  are  soon  doing  a  brisk  business 
in  printing  advertisements,  for  which  the  school  bulletin  board  \s 
rented  at  so  much  per  space  by  the  bulletin  board  committee. 
When  trade  flags  again  an  agent  is  suggested  and  the  subject 
of  commission  developed,  several  pupils  accepting  the  position  of 
commission  merchants.  After  three  or  four  weeks  of  business 
arithmetic  in  this  form,  a  thorough  review  is  given  on  all  the  kinds 
of  business  transactions  thus  far  developed  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  business  transactions  are  relegated  to  before  and  after  school 
periods,  when  the  bank  is  declared  open  and  a  lively  bujring  and 
selling  trade  carried  on.  The  interest  the  pupils  take  in  this 
business  ^ives  practice  enough  in  the  making  out  of  business 
papers  of  all  kinds  to  insure  a  good  practical  and  critical  know- 
ledge. Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  bank  tellers 
occasionally  and  to  select  only  those  who  can  be  trusted  for  their 
accuracy. 

Borrowing  money  on  orders  is  next  taken  up  in  class  and  the 
approved  form  of  note  drilled  upon,  with  the  reckoning  of  bank 
discount.  The  practical  application  of  this  cannot  be  easily 
carried  out  at  the  school  bank,  because  of  the  shortness  of  the 
school  term,  notes  being  generally  supposed  to  run  at  least  for 
30  days.  Business  letters  are  written  in  class  ordering  goods 
of  different  kinds.  A  study  is  also  made  of  drafts,  and  of  money 
and  express  orders,  as  other  modes  of  paying  besides  the  check, 
and  the  advantages  of  each  are  discovered. 
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Frequently  the  class  asks  for  a  business  period  in  place  of  the 
regular  recitation  in  arithmetic,  and  when  possible  this  is  given 
as  a  reward  for  good  work.  Foreign  exchange  and  stocks  and 
bonds  are  left  until  the  next  year. 

The  work  outlined  usually  takes  until  April.  We  spend  the 
next  month  on  mensuration  problems,  still  keeping  up  our  rapid 
drill  on  the  four  operations,  five  minutes  daily  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  period,  ancl  letting  the  business  practice  go  on  in 
the  spare  time  before  chapel  exercises  in  the  morning  and  on 
rainy  recesses  or  whenever  a  spare  moment  occurs. 

The  pupils  from  their  preceding  work  recognize  and  name 
rectangles,  squares,  oblongs,  the  obtuse,  acute,  scalene,  isosceles, 
and  right-angled  triangle.  They  know  also  the  common  units 
of  measure  and  have  had  some  practice  in  reduction  and  in  the 
four  operations  as  applied  to  denominate  numbers.  Various 
problems  in  measurements  of  surfaces  are  now  worked  out ;  the 
dimensions  of  the  schoolroom  floor,  windows,  doors,  and  black- 
board are  found' by  actual  measurement,  and  the  area  of  their 
surfaces  determined  by  computation.  We  have  found  it  a  good 
exercise  to  let  the  class  guess  the  result  when  the  dimensions  are 
given  and  compare  their  estimate  with  the  true  results.  This 
leads  to  care  in  getting  a  reasonable  result  when  they 
work  out  the  problems  of  the  book.  The  text-book,  Smith's 
Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  gives  many  valuable  problems 
along  this  line,  and  the  pupils  study  out  for  themselves 
from  the  book  a  method  of  finding  the  area  of  the  triangle  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  area  of  rectangles.  They  cut  paper  to 
prove  that  a  triangle  has  half  the  area  of  a  rectangle  of  the  same 
base  and  altitude,  and  are  ready  for  the  next  step,  i,e.,  the  use 
of  triangles  in  measuring  heights  of  buildings,  trees,  etc.  When 
ratio  is  not  taken  earlier  with  the  review  of  division  it  is  taught 
here  together  with  simple  proportion.  After  considerable  drill 
with  abstract  niunbers  we  use  the  practical  applications  in  the 
text-book  and  groups  of  pupils  are  detailed  to  measure  the 
height  of  the  schoolhouse.  Teachers  College,  and  other  buildings 
in  the  vicinity,  by  means  of  the  right-angled  triangle.  This 
group  work  is  given  in  place  of  the  regular  home  lesson  from  the 
text-book,  and  is  reported  upon  to  the  class.  The  report  is 
criticised  by  them,  the  figures  and  a  sketch  being  placed  upon 
the  blackboard  and  a  clear  explanation  insisted  upon.     We 
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next,  tising  paper  cutting  as  before,  study  out  a  method  of 
finding  the  area  of  the  parallelogram,  and  formulate  the  rule 
for  doing  so.  The  pupils  easily  discover  for  themselves,  by 
cutting  and  fitting  together  the  cut  pieces,  that  the  parallelogram 
produces  a  rectangle  of  the  same  base  and  altitude,  and  from 
their  previous  ability  to  find  the  area  of  the  rectangle  they  are 
now  ready  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  text- 
book problems.  The  area  of  the  trapezoid  presents  more  diffi- 
culty and  again  paper  cutting  is  resorted  to.  Sometimes  the 
pupils  are  asked  to  experiment  at  home  and,  if  the  proper  spirit 
of  independence  has  been  developed,  they  will  resent  any  at- 
tempt to  help  them,  preferring  to  find  the  truth  for  themselves. 
In  this  way  they  discover  that  two  trapezoids  form  a  rectangle 
whose  altitude  is  the  same,  but  whose  base  is  the  sum  of  the 
parallel  sides  of  the  trapezoid.  They  then  formulate  a  rule  for 
finding  the  trapezoidal  area  by  halving  the  square  contents  of 
such  a  rectangle.  Lastly  we  apply  oiu-  several  rules  for  finding 
area  to  problems  in  measuring  irregular  shaped  lots  of  land 
which  can  be  divided  into  triangles,  trapezoids,  and  paralldo- 
grams,  so  that  the  area  of  each  being  found  the  stun  of  their 
areas  will  give  the  required  result. 

After  stirface  measurements  have  been  taken  we  consider 
cubic  measure.  The  pupils  fill  an  empty  box  with  inch  cubes 
and  find  that  there  are  as  many  cubes  in  the  first  layer  as  the 
product  of  the  ntmiber  of  units  in  the  length  by  the  number  of 
tinits  in  the  breadth,  and  that  they  need  as  many  such  layers  to 
fill  the  box  as  there  are  units  in  its  depth.  Prom  this  they  formu- 
late for  themselves  a  rule  for  finding  the  cubic  contents  of  a 
rectangular  solid,  and  apply  it  in  the  solution  of  the  text-book 
problems.  This  work  in  cubic  meastu^  has,  of  course,  already 
been  taken  in  a  lower  grade  but  is  re-developed  here  when  neces- 
sary to  [prevent  the  common  mistake  of  adding  the  three 
dimensions  to  find  the  contents.  We  do  not  as  a  rtde  take  the  sub- 
ject of  circle  measurement  or  the  contents  of  sphexes,  cones,  and 
cylinders  in  this  grade,  although  sometimes  advanced  pupils 
have  been  allowed  to  employ  spare  moments  in  working  out 
problems  of  this  sort. 

The  pupils  are  interested  in  mensuration  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  often  try  experiments  of  their  own  at  home  and  bring 
in  problems  like  that  of  the  Sirdar's  chessboard  and  other  puzsles. 
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We  encourage  this  puzzle  inventiveness  as  much  as  possible, 
but  keep  it  rather  for  free  periods  and  recesses  than  for  the 
regular  class-room  work.  There  will  always  be  pupils  who  out- 
strip the  rest  in  mathematical  abihty  and  to  them  can  be  given 
the  advanced  problems  in  the  text-book.  We  have  already 
in  the  sixth  grade  taken  the  simple  algebraic  equation  with  the 
use  of  X.  In  our  practical  problems  this  use  of  the  simple 
equation  has  been  continued,  and  as  the  year's  work  draws  to  a 
close  we  give  as  much  practice  as  possible  in  problem  solution, 
letting  each  pupil  go  to  the  blackboard  to  solve  problems  from 
various  parts  of  the  text-book  in  review.  The  last  few  weeks 
of  the  term  are  given  up  to  this  varied  review  work,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class  holding  himself  ready  to  question  any  part  of  the 
problem  not  understood  or  not  made  clear  by  the  one  explaining. 
Special  rapid  drill  in  the  last  weeks  is  also  given  on  factors  and 
multiples,  the  teacher  naming  multiples  and  the  pupil  giving 
the  factors,  and  vice  versa,  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  in 
algebra  in  the  following  year. 

A  word  should  be  said  as  to  the  preparation  for  the  arithmetic 
lessons  in  this  grade.  We  have  but  foiu*  half-hour  recitations  a 
week,  hence  the  pupils'  preparation  must  be  made  at  home. 
What  that  preparation  must  be  is  largely  determined  by  the 
recitation.  After  the  pupil  finds,  early  in  the  year,  that  in  the 
arithmetic  lesson  he  is  expected  to  defend  any  statement  he 
makes,  to  be  equipped  to  explain  each  problem  he  works  to  the 
satisfaction  of  class  and  teacher,  to  be  able  to  answer  rapidly  all 
questions  involving  review  work,  and  to  perform  the  four  pro- 
cesses with  abstract  ntmibers  within  a  given  time,  we  have  little 
trouble  with  home  help.  Parents  frequently  report  the  scorn 
and  derision  with  which  their  oflEers  of  help  are  received,  and 
althotigh  lazy  pupils  sometimes  rely  too  much  on  outside  assist- 
ance a  very  healthy  class  spirit  of  independence  prevails.  On 
the  other  hand  the  teacher  sometimes  asks  bright  pupils  to 
assist  slower  members  of  the  class  by  questioning  them,  but 
they  are  warned  not  to  do  the  thinking  for  their  classmates. 
The  daily  problem  work  is  placed  in  small  blank  books  made  by 
the  pupils  by  doubling  sheets  of  the  ordinary  arithmetic  paper  and 
fastening  them  together.  Every  other  page  is  left  blank  for 
corrections  and  the  pupil's  first  duty  in  preparing  each  lesson  is 
to  correct  any  examples  marked  wrong  on  the  preceding  pages 
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of  the  book.  When  the  book  is  filled  it  does  not  become  the 
pupil's  own  until  all  the  examples  have  been  correctly  worked. 
The  entire  work  is  always  insisted  upon  and  if  any  flaw  or  omis- 
sion in  the  work  is  noted,  the  example  is  not  accepted  although 
the  final  answer  may  be  correct,  this  being  a  very  effective  pre- 
ventive of  inaccurate  or  untruthful  work.  Frequent  written 
tests  are  given  throughout  the  year,  the  regular  recitation  period 

being  used  for  these. 

L.  E.  R. 


MANUAL  TRAmiNG  (Girls) 

Grade  VII 

The  questions  are  sometimes  asked:    Why  should  the  sub- 
ject of  cooking  be  included  among  the  seventh  grade  studies? 
Of  what  practical  value  is  it  to  so  young  a  girl?     Ought  the 
school  hours  already  so   crowded   with    necessary  subjects  be 
given  to  cooking,  a  subject  which  can  be  taught  in  the  home 
when  the  girl  is  old  enough  to  make  it  worth  while?     These 
questions  can  be  answered  in  some  such  manner  as  this.  .  It  is 
true  that  for  a  seventh  grade  girl  in  the  Horace  Mann  School 
there  is  no  real  necessity  for  a  practice  of  her  knowledge  in  this 
field  at  home,  nevertheless  it  is  stated  as  a  psychological  fact 
that  this  is  the  formative  period,  that  is,  that  the  girl's  interats, 
tastes,  and  power  of  efficiency  are  at  this  time  being  fanned. 
If  this  is  true,  then  the  foundation  should  be  laid  for  an  interat 
in  and  a  taste  for  domestic  matters.     And  while  it  may  not  be 
an  absolute  necessity  for  these  girls  to  cook  and  perform  other 
household  processes  at  home,  it  is  true  that  they  do  a  great  deal 
without  that  necessity  and  with  very  good  success,  often  airivum 
at  the  point  of  cooking  an  entire  meal  for  the  family  and  of  taking 
upon  themselves  much  of  the  burden  of  cooking  in  the -event 
of  the  departure  of  the  cook.     In  answer  to  the  argument  tlurt 
the  girl  may  learn  cooking  in  the  home,  facts  do  not  bear  out  ibt 
truth  of  this  statement.     In  the  past,  conditions  of  life  weresach 
that  the  girls,  even  in  wealthy  families,  were  trained  in  all 
branches  of  house-keeping  and  even  the  young  children  had 
each  a  share  in  the  household  duties.     This  is  not  the  case  at 
the  present  time  with  girls  of  the  more  well-to-do  families. 
Living  in  hotels  or  apartment  hotels  is  an  absolute  barrier  to 
this,  and  those   mothers  who  keep  house  often  have  too  many 
outside  interests,  and  are  too  much  taken  up  with  social  duties 
to  give  their  daughters  opportunity  for  this  training.     The  cook 
is  an  awe-inspiring  person  who  allows  no  one  within  her  domain, 
and  so  it  goes  on  until  the  girl  arrives  at  the  marrying  age  and 
stilJ  retains  a  dense  ignorance  of  the  working  of  the  domestic 
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machine.   ^Therefore  it   would   seem   that   school   is   the   only 
place^where  the  girl  will  receive  such  training. 

Looking  at  it  from  an  educational  standpoint,  in  what  does 
this  subject  fall  below  other  subjects  in  value?  It  is  a  generally 
accepted  standard  that  all  subjects  which  do  not  have  a  vital 
bearing  jOn  life  shall  be  removed  from  the  curriculum.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  on  this  basis  this  subject  should  have  a  prominent 
place.  It  has  a  rich  body  of  subject  matter  of  its  own,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  many  phases  of  the  food  problem — the  produc- 
tion and  manufacture  of  food  materials,  their  wholesomeness 
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Domestic  Science  Laboratory.     Giade  VIT. 

and  digestibility,  the  study  of  the  food  elements  and  the  effect 
of  heat  upon  them.  It  introduces  the  pupils  in  a  simple  and 
interesting  way  to  the  sciences.  The  action  of  suur  milk  and 
soda  upon  each  other,  and  their  effect  in  making  cake  light, 
opens  up  the  whole  subject  of  acids  and  bases  in  chemistry. 
The  rising^ofjthe  cake  in  the.  oven  is  an  illustration  of  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  heat.  The  growth  of  yeast  in  bread  and 
the    prevention    of    the    fermentation   of    fruit    prepares    the 
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way  for  the  study  of  bacteriology,  and    so  on  through  many 
instances. 

Domestic  science  is  one  of  the  best  means  for  training  the 
girl  in  the  power  of  forming  correct  judgments  and  deductions, 
of  seeing  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  since  in  this  subject 
the  results  are  so  immediate,  so  clearly  and  vividly  seen.  This 
may  be  shown  by  taking  as  an  example  a  lesson  on  soft  custard. 
In  the  cooking  of  the  egg^  the  principle  learned  is  the  coagulation 
of  the  albumen  at  a  low  temperature  and  its  hardening  and 
toughening  at  a  high  temperature,  and  in  the  custard  lesson  its 
application  is  in  the  fact  that  excessive  heat  or  prolonged  cooking 
will  produce  a  curdled  custard.  The  result  of  the  action  of  heat 
on  the  egg  is  so  rapid  and  complete  that  the  pupil  may  trace, 
at  once,  the  connection  between  the  cause  and  its  effect. 

One  should  not  forget  to  mention  the  training  this  subject 
gives  in  neatness,  order,  foresight,  practical  management,  and 
personal  responsibility;  and  where  children  are  working  together 
so  closely  and  actively,  thoughtfulness  and  helpfulness  are 
necessarily  developed. 

The  work  in  cooking  in  the  seventh  grade  is  limited  to  one 
lesson  a  week  of  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  length.  The  aim  of 
the  course  is  to  give  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  effect  of 
heat  on  food  elements;  of  the  various  typical  cooking  processes; 
and  also  to  give  training  in  manipulation. 

Children  of  this  age  not  only  crave  but  need  much  physical 
activity.     Their  natural  interest  is  on  the  doing  side,  to  make 
things,  and   this  being  the  habit-forming  period,  is  the  time  to 
teach  proper  manipulation  and  the  use  of  tools.     At  the  same 
time,  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  eager  to  find  out  the 
reasons  for  things.     Hence  the  course  attempts  to  combine  prac- 
tical work  in  cooking  and  cleaning  with  discussion  of  theory, 
in  such  proportions  as  to  make  the  work  intelligent  and  alive, 
as  well  as  desirable  and  interesting  to  the  pupils.     The  general 
proportion  of  discussion  and  practical  work  in  each  lesson  is 
about  one  to  three,  with  an  occasional  lesson  devoted  to  simple 
chemical  and  physical  experiments. 

A  list  of  lessons  follows. 

1.  Baked  apples  and  dish-washing  lessons 

2.  Apple  sauce 

3.  Cooking  cereal 
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4. 

Review  cereal,  moulded  with  fruit 

5. 

Corn  starch  pudding 

6. 

Experiments  on  starch 

7. 

Study  of  egg.     Scrambled  egg 

8. 

Soft  custard 

9- 

Chops 

10. 

Beef  tea 

II. 

Creamed  potatoes 

12. 

Cream  soups 

13- 

Candy  lesson  (holiday  time) 

14. 

Popovers 

IS. 

Sour  milk  griddle-cakes 

16. 

Muffins 

17. 

Ginger  bread 

18. 

Baking  powder  biscuit 

19. 

Light  omelet 

20. 

Sponge  cake 

21. 

Baked  fish 

22. 

Waldorf  salad 

23. 

Lemon  jelly 

24. 

Orange  charlotte 

25. 

Experiments  on  yeast 

26. 

Bread 

27. 

Rolls 

28. 

Canned  pineapple 

29. 

Strawberry  jam 

30. 

Chocolate,  sandwiches 

31. 

Strawberry  shortcake 

32. 

Review 

33. 

Ice  cream  party 

The  first  two  lessons  are  selected  because  of  their  simplicity, 
and  because  they  give  opportunity  to  introduce  the  idea  of  the 
changes  effected  on  food  by  cooking  and  to  teach  the  subjects  of 
dish-washing,  care  of  room,  etc.  The  next  four  lessons  take  up 
the  subject  of  starch  in  various  forms,  reserving  experiments 
until  the  last.  This  method  proves  more  satisfactory  with  these 
children  at  this  time,  as  their  interest  is  more  keen  in  finding  a 
reason  for  a  thing  after  they  are  familiar  with  the  material. 
Then  follow  four  lessons  showing  the  effect  of  heat  on  proteid 
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foods;  then  two  more  on  starch.  Then  follow  five  lessons 
on  batters  and  doughs  which  illustrate  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  leavening  agents,  omitting  yeast  until  later.  Next  follow 
two  lessons  to  show  the  beating  of  air  into  egg,  its  retention  on 
adding  other  ingredients  and  its  cookery  under  these  conditions. 
Next  comes  a  lesson  on  baked  fish  where  the  children  work  in 
groups  on  one  large  dish.  After  this,  three  constructive  dishes, 
giving  the  pupils  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  individual  ideas 
in  decoration,  garnishing,  and  serving.  The  next  five  lessons 
illustrate  the  processes  of  fermentation:  its  encouragement  in 
the  case  of  bread  and  its  prevention  in  canning  and  preserving. 
The  experiments  here  precede  the  actual  bread-making  since  the 
pupils  have  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  materials  to  make 
this  a  desirable  method  of  procedure.  The  rest  of  the  lessons 
are  devoted  to  a  review  or  are  social  in  their  nature.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  lessons  are  selected  with  reference  to  the  home  needs 
and  tastes  of  the  children  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  given  to 
each  lesson.  Th<3se  lessons  which  must  necessarily  be  long, 
as  in  bread-making,  are  divided  in  such  a  way  that  two  or 
more  periods  are  given  to  what  is  really  one  uninterrupted 
process. 

The  course  gives  frequent  opportunity  for  review  in  the 
recurrence  of  principles  learned  before,  as  in  the  development 
of  sponge  cake  from  omelet,  and  of  cream  soup  from  cream  sauce. 
Also  the  processes  of  manipulation  are  considered  with  respect 
to  their  increasing  difficulty  from  the  simplest  forms  of  stirring 
to  the  beating  and  cutting  and  folding  of  the  whites  of  egg  in 
the  sponge  cake. 

The  method  of  presenting  the  lesson  attempts  to  conform 
to  the  standards  accepted  for  all  elementary  school  work.  A 
lesson  on  light  omelet  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  what  is  done 
throughout  the  course. 

The  statement  is  made  by  the  teacher  that  an  omelet  is  to 
be  made  and  various  kinds  of  omelet  are  named  by  the  pupils. 
This  particular  one  is  to  be  a  light  omelet  or  omelet  souffl6.  The 
necessary  ingredients  are  named  by  the  pupils  from  memory, 
since  they  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  dish.  These  are 
placed  on  the  board  together  with  the  amounts  of  each  to  be 
used.  Since  the  method  of  mixing  and  the  manipulation 
necessary  is  largely  new,  the  process  is  demonstrated  by  the 
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teacher,  the  pupils  gathered  about  her.  This  word  ''demon- 
strated "  does  not  mean  that  each  step  is  explained  to  the  children 
without  any  of  their  faculties  being  brought  into  play  except 
attention  and  memory.  Each  step  is  suggested  by  them  and 
they  are  constantly  questioned  on  their  past  experience,  as 
**  If  I  want  to  make  the  omelet  very  light  what  must  be  done  to 
the  egg?'*  **If  all  the  air  possible  is  to  be  beaten  into  the  egg, 
how  would  you  advise  me  to  proceed?"  (They  have  already 
had  one  lesson  on  separating  the  egg  in  the  floating  island  lesson). 
*' Which  part  shall  I  beat  first?"  "With  which  part  shall  I 
mix  milk  and  seasoning?"  "Since  I  have  been  at  such  pains 
to  beat  my  egg  full  of  air,  what  must  I  be  careful  of  now  in  mixing 
the  white  with  the  yellow? "  "Let  us  see  how  this  can  be  done." 
The  cutting  and  folding  method  of  mixing  is  here  shown,  care 
being  taken  not  to  break  the  bubbles.  The  kinds  of  fat  that 
might  be  used  for  greasing  the  pan  are  suggested  by  pupils, 
butter  being  used  here  for  flavor.  The  temperature  at  which 
egg  should  be  cooked  is  reviewed  and  a  turning  down  of  the 
gas  suggested  as  soon  as  a  brown  crust  is  formed.  The  expansion 
of  the  air  bubbles  with  the  heat  is  noted  and — "What  will  happen 
to  the  omelet  when  it  becomes  cold?"  is  asked,  the  necessity 
for  eating  an  omelet  immediately  being  readily  seen.  The  cost 
of  eggs  is  spoken  of.  Suggestions  are  then  asked  for  as  to  the 
cooking  of  the  egg  on  top  without  rendering  the  entire  omelet 
tough.  The  oven  is  finally  thought  of  as  a  means  for  bringing 
the  heat  over  the  top.  Ways  of  serving  and  garnishing  are 
asked  for  and  the  omelet  is  finally  folded  and  slipped  on  a  hot 
plate.  A  summary  of  the  entire  process  is  then  given  by  one 
pupil  with  suggestions  and  corrections  by  the  others,  and  then 
the  most  important  points  are  picked  out.  The  pupils  then 
each  make  an  omelet,  which  is  criticised  and  eaten.  Dishes 
are  washed  and  places  left  in  order.  Since  the  pupils  do  not 
finish  their  dishes  at  the  same  time,  a  summary  of  the  entire 
lesson  at  the  end  of  the  period  is  impossible  but  an  attempt  is 
made-to  give  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  lesson,  the 
review  being  frequently  conducted  by  the  children  themselves, 
asking  each  other  questions  on  the  lesson. 

Often  the  finished  dish  is  placed  before  the  pupils  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson  that  they  may  see  what  they  are  to  work 
toward,  and  from  this  model,  by  tasting    and  examining,  they 
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name  the  ingredients  and  often  tell  something  of  the  method  of 
mixing. 

Occasionally,  the  pupils  experiment  for  themselves  with 
ingredients,  as  in  the  lemon  jelly  lesson.  Where  there  are  only 
three  materials,  liquid,  gelatine,  and  sugar,  to  deal  with,  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  find  out  for  themselves  proportions  and 
method  of  putting  together. 

Two  sets  of  note  books  are  kept,  one  for  use  in  the  class  room, 
in  which  rapid  notes  may  be  written  and  the  recipes  jotted  down ; 
another  for  home  work,  in  which  a  complete  record  of  work 
done  in  the  school  room  is  kept.  The  English  and  spelling  in 
this  book  are  corrected,  and  it  is  useful  to  show  the  teacher  what 
the  pupils  learn  from  each  lesson  and  is  valuable  for  the  pupils 
later. 

A  sheet  of  paper  is  kept  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the 
cooking-room,  on  which  a  record  is  kept  of  what  dishes  the  pupils 
cook  at  home.  This  is  a  source  of  information  for  the  teacher 
and  encourages  the  pupils  to  do  work  at  home. 

The  children  work  individually,  almost  entirely,  since  only 
in  this  way  is  a  child  wholly  responsible  for  a  finished  piece  of 
work.  Occasionally,  however,  they  work  in  groups,  on  a  large 
project,  as  in  the  baked  fish  lesson  where  some  make  the  stuffing, 
others  the  sauce,  and  still  others  clean  and  dress  the  fish;  or  in 
the  ice  cream  lesson  where  some  freeze  the  cream  and  others 
make  the  cake. 

L.  B.  W. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  (Boys) 
Grade  VII 

Modern  Transportation  is  the  industrial  study  dealt  with 
in  the  seventh  grade,  and  it  is  treated  much  in  the  same  way 
as  is  the  factory  in  the  sixth  grade.  The  railroad  is  the  main 
topic,  and  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  construction, 
operation,  and  social  importance.  The  work  is  organized 
largely  on  a  co-operative  or  group  basis,  and  gives  a  fine  stimu- 
lus for  the  exercise  of  initiative  and  executive  ability. 

During  the  past  year  the  class  made  a  working  model  of  a 
freight  equipment.  A  freight  house  was  constructed,  tracks 
and  switches  were  laid,  platforms  put  in,  and  cars  built.  Two 
sections,  one  of  twenty  boys  and  the  other  of  twenty-f  oiu*,  worked 
on  the  project.  The  first  item  taken  up  was  the  freight  depot. 
The  boys  described  different  types  of  freight  houses  and  rail- 
road depots  that  they  had  observed,  and  discussed  the  suitable- 
ness of  various  building  materials.  Concrete  was  suggested, 
and  the  problem  of  building  a  model  freight  house  of  this  ma- 
terial was  discussed.  The  boys  knew  that  the  concrete  needed 
some  sort  of  a  mould  to  **set"  in,  for  they  had  watched  the 
construction  of  concrete  buildings  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
they  were  able  to  describe  the  process.  It  was  decided  to  make 
the  mould  of  boards,  ram  the  concrete  into  it,  and  then  remove 
the  boards  after  the  cement  had  hardened. 

The  form  of  building  was  discussed,  blackboard  sketches 
were  made  from  suggestions,  and  a  plan  was  decided  on  that 
would  accommodate  three  tracks  and  two  platforms,  the  walls  to 
have  high  arches  for  light  and  for  convenience  in  handling  freight. 
To  form  the  arches  in  the  mould,  it  was  proposed  to  use  solid 
blocks  of  wood  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  the  width  of  the 
arch,  rounded  on  one  end.  A  drawing  of  a  plan  and  elevation  was 
put  on  the  blackboard,  a  suitable  base  made  of  boards  was  ar- 
ranged on  saw  horses,  and  groups  were  assigned  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  work.     One  group  rounded  the  arch  block,  another 
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laid  out  the  wall  lines  on  the  base  with  chalk  and  line,  an- 
other sawed  out'and  nailed  the  boards  for  the  mould,  and  another 
constructed  the  platforms.  When  the  mould  was  ready,  stifTen- 
ing  rods  were  wired  in  as  was  suggested  by  illustrations  of  concrete 
construction  in  a  trade  journal.  The  concrete  was  mixed  (one 
part^^of  cement,  three  of  sand,  and  five  of  stone)  and  rammed 
into  the  mould.  The  next  day  the  boards  and  arch  blocks 
were  taken  out  and  the  walls  of  the  freight  house  were  ready. 

The  roof  of  the  depot  was  quite  an  important  feature  of  the 
project,  iron  construction  was  decided  on.  Experiments  and 
demonstrations  were  made  to  show  the  importance  of  the  shape 
of  a  beam  in  adaptii^  it  to  its  function  in  a  structure.  A  straight 
strip  of  sheet  iron  was  supported  edgewise  from  its  ends,  and  a 
weight  was  hung  from  the  center.  It  was  found  that  the  strip 
doubled  or  "buckled"  over  sideways.  A  bend  or  crease  length- 
wise in^a  strip  tomake  an  "L"  cross  section  showed  greater 


capacity  in  supporting  a  weight,  and  a  "channel  iron"  proved 
better  still.  A  double  channel  or  "I"  beam  was  accepted  as 
the  best  form  for  the  roof  trusses.  Builders  hand  books  with 
illustrations  of  steel  trusses  were  shown  to  suggest  a  suitable 
type  of  truss,  and  the  names  of  the  parts  were  pointed  out. 
Demonstrations  were  made  to  show  the  function  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  truss,  and  the  distinction  between  a  compression 
member  and  a  tension  member.     One  boy  was  elected  as  drafts- 
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man  to  draw  in  detail  the  roof  truss  from  which  the  others  could 
work.  The  class  was  di^-ided  into  gronps.  one  to  bend  the 
channel  beams,  one  to  rivet  them,  one  to  make  the  tie  rods 
and  plates,  and  one  to  assemble  the  parts  into  complete 
trusses.  When  these  trusses  were  finished  they  were  placed 
on  the  building,  and  a  roof  of  combated  iron  ptit  on. 

The  track  was  the  next  important  part  tal»n  ap.  The  idea 
of  running  a  railroad  through  a  new  section  of  cotintiy  was 
suggested,  and  the  class  was  asked  to  consider  what  would  have 
to  be  done  first.  The  purpose  of  sur\'ey3.  right  of  way,  and 
percentages  of  grade  were  discussed,  and  the  laying  out  of  crarres 
was  explained.     Some  of  the  box's  had  seen  rolling  mills  in 


operation,  and  described  how  the  rails  were  rolled  out. 
of  the  rollers  were  made  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  boys  were 
given  the  problem  of  how  and  of  what  material  they  could 
make  their  rails.  They  could  work  out  no  way  of  rolling  a 
metal,  but  suggested  that  the  rails  be  cast  of  lead  in  moulds, 
as  a  substitute.  How  to  make  these  moulds  was  the  next 
problem.  Sand,  plaster,  putty,  and  wood,  were  st^^ested  as 
materials.  Wood  was  chosen,  because  a  groove  could  be  planed 
in  two  pieces  which  then  could  be  put  together.  Much  time 
and  thought  was  given  to  finding  a  waj-  to  make  the  mould 
perfectly  smooth  and  proof  against  btuning.  Graphite  was 
suggested,  tried,  and  found  very  satisfactory.  Each  boy  made 
a  mould,  cast  some  pieces  of  track,  and  when  they  were  finished 
laid  them  in  place.     A  roadbed  with  wooden  ties  was  prepared 
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while  the  casting  was  going  on.  One  boy  was  elected  as  drafts- 
man to  draw  the  details  of  the  curves  and  switches.  From 
this  drawing,  the  lines  of  the  entire  track  system  were  laid  out 
on  the  base  by  one  squad,  another  placed  and  fastened  the  ties, 
and  the  roadbed  was  ready  for  the  rails.  The  switches  and  sig- 
nals were  given  to  a  special  group.  The  tracks  were  first  laid 
in  the  freight  house,  then  the  curves  and  switches  out^de,  and 
lastly  the  signals  were  put  in. 

A  car-building  squad  for  the  purpose  of  making  axles,  casting 
wheels,  riveting  trucks,  and  building  the  bodies  was  formed 
of  boys  w^ho  had  completed  their  track  work.  As  each  part  was 
taken  up,  the  mechanical  problems  were  discussed  by  the  entire 
class.  One  typical  problem  was  the  casting  of  wheels  on  the 
axles.  It  was  proposed  that  wood  moulds  be  made,  and  as  the 
shape  was  circular  that  bits  be  used  to  bore  out  the  holes.  Three 
sizes  of  bits  were  used,  first  a  large  one,  i  J",  bored  J'^  deep  for  the 
flange,  then  a  i",  bored  i^  deeper  in  the  same  center  for  the  tread, 
and  last  a  J^  bored  through  for  the  axle  to  be  inserted.  A  cover 
was  made  with  a  i^  hole  for  the  axle  and  a  vent  and  a  gate  hole. 
This  cover  was  split  through  the  center  of  the  J''  hole  so  that  it 
could  be  removed  after  casting  the  two  wheels  on  an  axle.  The 
mould  was  graphited,  and  the  axles  were  notched  with  a  file 
where  the  wheels  were  to  be  located.  All  of  this  process  was 
worked  out  as  a  class  problem  with  experiment  and  discussion. 
The  wheels  were  trued  up  on  a  turning  lathe,  and  the  questions 
of  differential  and  bevel  of  the  tread  were  explained. 

Signals  were  designed  by  individual  boys.  Those  who  w^ere 
interested  in  the  subject  made  drawings  of  proposed  systems 
as  part  of  their  home  work.  Various  ideas  were  suggested, 
submitted  to  the  class,  and  the  most  practical  one,  an  electric 
semaphore,  was  selected.  The  designer  made  the  magnet,  the 
signal,  and  wired  the  track  himself. 

These  large  group  projects  are  usually  taken  up  in  this  grade 
after  some  strictly  individual  work  has  been  done.  It  is  diflficiilt 
to  hold  to  high  standards  of  technique  when  a  variety  of  oper- 
ations are  being  carried  on  at  one  time,  but,  if  some  individual 
work  precedes  the  group  work,  there  is  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  to  establish  the  desired  standards,  and  also  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  ability  of  the  individual  boys.  - 

During  the  present  year  a  study  of  boat  construction  pre- 
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ceded  that  of  the  railroad,  and  drawing  boards,  "T"  squares 
and  triangles  with  which  to  draw  the  boat  plans  were  first 
made.  In  making  the  drawing  board  special  emphasis  was 
put  on  the  necessity  of  having  a  true  level  surface  and  straight 


edges.  The  "T"  square  was  accurately  produced  by  using  a 
■'shoot  board"  to  plane  the  edges  of  the  head  and  blade.  The 
idea  of  using  a  shoot  board  was  suggested  by  the  class  after  a 
discussion  of  various  devices  proposed  by  the  boys.  The  ne- 
cessity of  accuracy  in  these  tools  was  the  idea  emphasized,  and 
the  thought  of  the  class  was  concentrated  on  methods  to  secure 
such  a  result.  In  making  the  triangle,  another  device  was 
worked  out  by  the  boys  to  get  the  6o°-30°  angles  true  and  the 
edges  straight. 

The  boys  might  have  purchased  their  outfits,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  boat  designing,  but  here  were  valuable  oppor- 
tunities that  could  not  be  thrown  away  for  introducing  several 
tool  processes  and  a  number  of  geometric  ideas,  and  for  develop- 
ing in  the  boys'  minds  a  better  idea  of  the  meaning  of  accuracy. 

In  drawing  the  individual  boats,  the  boys  used  designs  pub- 
lished in  periodicals  devoted  to  the  subject.  These  printed 
designs  were  used  only  as  suggestions,  and  were  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  boy's  judgment  to  accommodate  a  dry  battery 
and  small  motor  for  motive  power.  As  to  displacement,  balance, 
finding  the  water  line,  center  of  resistance,  much  was  learned 
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as  the  construction  progressed,  but  most  from  expyeritnenting 
with  the  boats  after  they  were  built.  The  form  of  construction 
adopted  was  the  ** bread  and  butter"  plan,  and  the  lines  of  the 
joints  between  the  layers  were  used  as  construction  lines  in 
drawing  the  sections  of  the  boat.  After  the  design  w^as  drawn, 
paper  templets  of  each  section  were  cut  out,  the  board  sections 
or  layers  were  sawn  out,  and  the  sections  laid  up,  glued,  and 
nailed.  A  propeller  was  cast  in  lead  directly  on  a  shaft.  This 
shaft  was  run  in  a  small  tube  that  was  inserted  tightly  in  the 
stern,  and  pitched  so  that  the  upper  end  was  above  the  water 
line.  The  motor  shaft  was  geared  with  a  clock  wheel  and  trundle 
to  the  propeller  shaft. 

Considering  the  whole  subject  of  transportation  from  merely 
a  hand- training  point  of  view,  the  processes  worked  out  are 
more  varied  than  those  found  in  the  usual  set  course  of  useful 
models  given  to  the  seventh  grade,  and  the  niunber  of  materials 
used  is  greater  but,  far  more  important  than  this,  is  the  superior 
fund  of  ideas  that  this  work  introduces.     A  serious  study  is 
made  of  one  of  the  greatest  agencies  of  modern  civilization,  and 
this  constructive  study  gives  the  boy  an  intelligent  interest  in 
it  that  could  not  be  attained  by  reading  or  observation.      The 
boys'  interest  in  these  subjects  at  the  age  of  an  average  seventh 
grade  pupil  is  keen.     He  dislikes  to  have  the  period  for  shopwork 
close  and  begs  for  permission  to  work  overtime.     Besides  the 
variety  in  materials  and  processes,  and  the  rich  field  of  facts, 
there  is  the  opportunity  and  incentive  for  individual  initiative 
and  ingenuity.     The  group  work,  w^hen  organized  on  a  basis 
typical  of  the  constructive  industries,  affords  opportunities  for 
placing  responsibilities  on  the  boy,  and  compels  him  to  stand 
on  his  own  feet. 

As  a  subject  related  to  previous  work,  and  to  that  scheduled 
for  the  next  higher  grade,  transportation  has  a  very  fitting 
significance.  The  sixth  grade  deals  with  the  factory,  the  seventh 
with  transportation,  and  the  eighth  grade,  or  first  year  high 
school,  takes  up  communication,  including  printing,  t}T>esetting, 
etching,  engraving  and,  if  time  allows,  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph. This  arrangement  permits  the  study  during  these  three 
years  of  some  fundamental  aspects  of  modem  industry,  and 
opens  to  the  pupil  a  broad  field  of  manual  and  intellectual 
experience. 
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Manual  Training  {Boyi) 
Additional  Projects, 


In  addition  to  the  regular  work,  classroom  and  school  needs 
occasionally  arise  that  suggest  suitable  projects  for  the  boys  to 
work  out  after  school  hours,  or  during  study  periods.     If  a  group 


of  boys  are  interested  in  making  something  to  be  used  in  their 
classroom,  and  the  project  is  worth  their  while,  they  are  given 
opportunity  to  work  on  it. 

Shelves  for  books  and  flowers,  bulletin  boards,  and  benches 
form  part  of  a  list  of  additional  projects  that  have  been  under- 
taken. The  hymn  board  used  in  the  morning  exercises  was 
planned  and  made  by  a  small  group  in  the  seventh  grade.  The 
bank  used  in  connection  with  seventh  grade  arithmetic  was 
built  by  one  section  of  that  grade.  It  was  taken  up  as  a  class 
project,  each  boy  submitting  his  idea  for  the  bank  in  a  drawing. 
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Groups  of  from  fonr  to  ten  boys  sawed  out  the  stock  from  boards, 
dressed  the  pieces  to  the  dimensioiis  on  the  drawing,  and  as- 
sembled them.  The  "bank"  was  then  stained  and  varnished. 
Time  to  do  this  work  was  found  during  study  periods  and  after 

school  hours. 

E.  G.  McX. 


ART 

Grades  VI  and  VII 

Since  the  articles  published  in  the  previous  numbers  of  the 
Teachers  College  Record  have  fully  explained  the  aim  of  the 
art  course  and  the  method  of  presentation,  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  here  to  enter  into  detail  concerning  those  phases  of 
the  work. 

The  structural  elements,  spacing,  massing,  and  coloring, 
form  the  basis  for  choice  of  subjects  in  all  the  grades.  Experience 
in  the  creative  use  of  these  elements  cultivates  good  judgment 
and  ability  to  express  ideas  in  art  form.  A  growing  appreciation 
of  harmony  in  form  and  color  develops  power  to  draw  and  to 
design.  We  find  that  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  show  less 
interest  in  merely  representing  and  more  in  designing  in  line, 
mass,  and  color. 

The  plan  in  general  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  is  as 
follows : 

1.  The  statement  of  a  principle,  its  illustration  in  design  and 
expression. 

2.  Exercises  in  the  use  of  the  principle  in  creating  harmony. 

3.  Application  of  these  exercises  in  design,  handwork,  pic- 
torial work,  or  in  drawing  from  nature. 

For  example,  the  seventh  grade  this  year  after  two  months* 
work  criticised  their  own  productions  (designs  for  the  cover  to 
be  used  on  the  Christmas  number  of  School  Days)  because  they 
lacked  strong  dark  and  light  massing.  Fine  examples  of  dark 
and  light  massing  were  found  in  photograhpic  reproductions  of 
Venetian  pavements.  From  a  number  of  enlarged  drawings 
each  child  made  his  own  choice  and  copied,  keeping  in  mind  that 
his  aim  was  to  reproduce  the  same  proportion  of  dark 
and  light.  This  was  followed  by  original  designs  in  dark 
and  light.  The  children  in  these  grades,  especially  in  the  seventh  , 
are  able  to  feel  the  lack  of  harmony  in  their  work,  and  wish  to 
know  what  the  masters  of  art  have  to  say  on  the  question,  there- 
fore they  are  taken  to  the  world's  masterpieces  to  learn.     The 
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appreciation  of  a  certain  art  principle  as  embodied  in  the  creation 
of  a  master,  forms  the  standard  of  criticism  for  that  child  and 
makes  clear  the  aim  of  all  future  work  using  that  principle. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  criticising  the  work  of  these  grades 
that  we  do  not  err  by  placing  undue  emphasis  on  the  execution 
and  thus  lose  sight  of  the  aim  of  the  art  course  which  is  appre- 
ciation. As  Ruskin  says — **  Always  look  for  invention  first, 
and  after  that  for  such  execution  as  will  help  the  invention. 
Above  all,  demand  no  refinement  of  execution  where  there  is  no 
thought,  for  that  is  slaves*  work  unredeemed.  The  demand  for 
perfection  is  always  a  sign  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  ends  of 
art. 

The  following  subjects  are  used  as  exercises  in  developing  har- 
monies of  line,  mass,  and  color.  No  attempt  is  here  made  to 
give  them  in  their  logical  order.  The  order  in  which  they  are 
given  varies  according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils  and  the  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Grade  VI 

I.     Art  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  Shields. 

(a)  Strong  ink  lines. 

(b)  Strong  color. 

(c)  History  of  development  of  forms  and  designs. 

(d)  Talk  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Old  castles. 

(a)  Pencil  sketching. 

(b)  Appreciation     of     mediaeval     architecture 

Study  of  illustrations  by  Jules  Guerin. 

3.  Books  an,d. manuscripts. 

(a)  Wood-block  printing. 

(b)  Illuminating. 

(c)  Life  of  Wm.  Morris. 
Venetian  printers. 

4.  Stained-glass  windows, 

(a)  Subjects — shields,    flowers,       castles,       and 

knights. 

(b)  Color  harmony. 

5.  Sculpture — Talk  by  teacher. 

(a)   Giotto's  Tower. 
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(b)  Figures  in  panels  of  Amiens  Cathedral. 
6.  Pavements. 

For  study    of    dark    and    light    designs  in    a 
square. 

II.  Subjects  sxiggested  by  colonial  history. 

1.  Dutch  wind-mill  as  motive  in  a  design. 

2.  Plates  in  blue  and  white. 

3.  Pose — Puritan  costume. 

III.  Still-life  groups. 

Elements  influencing  choice  of  objects,  and  arrange- 
ment. 

(a)  Variety  in  shape  and  size. 

(b)  Light  and  dark. 

(c)  Harmony  of  color. 

IV.  Book  covers. 

1.  Spacing  a  rectangle. 

2.  Design  for  borders. 

3.  Color. 

V.     Flowers  and  fruits. 

1.  Drawing. 

2.  Massing. 

3.  Color. 

Grade  VII 

I.     American  illustrators  of  to-day — Howard  Pyle,  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green,  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  Edwin  Abbey. 

1.  Color  schemes  made  from   a  study  of  magazine 

illustrations.  For  example,  one  exercise  migbt 
be  to  make  a  color  scheme  of  one  light  and  two 
dark  colors,  or  three  values  of  the  same  hue  as 
they  are  found  grouped  in  "The  Pirate*'  by 
Howard  Pyle.  This  color  scheme  is  later  ap- 
plied to  an  original  dedgn  in  either  landscape 
or  pose  drawing. 

2.  Copying  drawings  of  animals  and  figures  to  study 

characteristic  lines,  dark  and  light  massing,  and 
harmonious  colors.  The  drawings  of  animals 
by  Nicholson,  Bull,  or  Parks  are  suitable  to 
this  work. 
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II.  Book  covers. 

Design  for  Christmas  number  of  School  Days, 
(See  page  68) 

(a)  Spacing  a  rectangle. 

(b)  Practice  in  drawing  strong  ink  lines. 

(c)  Lettering. 

(d)  Dark  and  light  massing  of  the  design. 

(e)  Application  of  a  selected  coloi^  scheme. 

III.  Still-life  group,  chosen  to  illustrate  hue,  intensity,  and 

dark  and  light  of  color.    This  work  is  preceded  by 
a  critical  study  of  Japanese  color  prints. 

IV.  Nature  and  pose  drawing. 

As  exercises  in  line,  mass,  and  color. 

*     E.  M. 


MUSIC 

Grades  VI  and  VII 

The  time  set  apart  for  music  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
is  given  up  at  present  almost  entirely  to  chorus  drill.  In  both 
years  the  aims  of  the  chorus  singing  are  to  keep  up  a  lively 
interest  in  the  work,  to  gain  accuracy  and  prompt  response  to 
signals,  and  to  further  develop  the  love  and  appreciation  o£  good 
music.  The  learning  of  notation  and  drills  in  reading  required 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  earlier  grades  now  find  their  direct 
application  in  the  singing  of  good  songs  and  enable  us  to  give 
point  and  variety  to  this  later  work.  Appreciation  demands 
both  analytic  power  and  imaginative  response.  Just  as  in 
English  studies  the  upper  grade  pupils  learn  something  of  the 
principles  of  grammar  and  composition  in  order  that  they  may 
read  with  greater  pleasure  more  difficult  and  varied  literattire, 
so  the  knowledge  of  musical  terms  and  the  perception  of  musical 
forms  enable  us  here  to  understand  and  to  sing  songs  of  many 
kinds.  Some  of  these  contain  the  words  of  familiar  poems,  such 
as  Heinrich  Heine's  "The  Loreley,  *'  Longfellow's  ** Ship  of 
State,  "  and  Burns's  "  O,  Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast. "  Some, 
like  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "Men  of  Harlech,"  and 
"Forth  to  the  Battle,"  are  patriotic  or  heroic;  others,  like  "A 
Capital  Ship,"  and  "All  Through  the  Night"  are  humorous  or 
pathetic.  Many  are  simple  folk  songs,  such  as  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"  and  "The  Auld  Folks  at  Home."  Each  song  as  it  is 
learned  is  carefully  analyzed  as  to  the  thought  in  order  that  the 
singing  may  be  intelligent  and  sincere. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  voice  is  tested  and  the 
pupil  assigned  to  the  part  better  suited  to  the  quality  or  range 
of  his  voice.  The  habit  of  singing  only  one  part  is,  however, 
likely  to  deprive  the  pupil  of  readiness  in  carrying  any  part  in- 
dependently; it  may  also  limit  his  range  and  fail  to  give  the 
necessary  ear-training.  To  offset  these  difficulties  we  sometimes 
change  the  parts  about,  letting  the  sopranos  try  the  second,  and 
the  altos  the  first.     For  the  purpose  of  developing  a  clear,  well- 
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sustained  tone  we  introduce  the  chorus  period  with  short  vocal 
drills,  such  as  the  doh,  me^  soh,  doh  arpeggio,  and  the  octave 
skip,  beginning  in  either  exercise  on  various  pitches  and  using 
the  syllable  names  and  different  vowels.  The  chord  work 
begun  in  the  fifth  year  is  used  as  a  vocal  and  ear-training  drill, 
and  each  voice  is  given  practice  in  singing  the  low,  middle,  and 
high  tones  in  the  chords. 

By  means  of  steady  practice  in  work  of  this  kind  we  expect 
our  pupils,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  to  read  and  carry  the 
first  or  second  part  in  songs  and  canons,  to  produce  a  clear,  free 
tone,  to  enunciate  distinctly,  and  to  sing  their  songs  with  under- 
standing and  imagination.  The  seventh  year  chorus,  because 
of  longer  practice  and  experience,  can  sing  more  diffictdt  songs 
and  read  in  one,  two,  and  three  parts.  After  continued  drill  in 
analyzing  the  structure  of  their  songs,  they  are  able  to  notice  at 
a  glance  repeated  and  slightly  modified  phrases.  This  greater 
ease  in  the  reading  of  music,  together  with  spirited  imaginative 
rendering  of  the  words,  will  result,  we  hope,  not  only  in  good 

singing  but  also  in  genuine  love  of  music. 

H.  L. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATIOH 

IN    THE    SIXTH   AND  SEVENTH    GRADES    OF    THE   HORACE 

MANX   SCHOOL 

The  health  and  physical  development  of  the  child  are  prom- 
inent factors  in  the  educational  s%'stem  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School.  Physical  education  has  attained  a  dignity  equal  to 
that  of  anv  of  the  traditional  studies  of  a  school,  and  has  its 
place  in  the  regular  curriculum,  forming  a  part  of  the  schedule 
of  each  child. 

At  the  banning  of  the  school  year,  each  pupil  is  measured  land 
examined,  abnormal  conditions  and  tendencies  are  carefully  noted 
by  the  school  physicians,  and  reports  of  such  conditions  are  sent  to 
parents  with  suggestions  regarding  further  medical  attention 
if  such  seems  ad\4sable.     Reports  of  health  conditions  are  also 
sent  to  teachers  which  enable  them  to  provide  for  better  adjust- 
ment of  school  work  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupil.    Such 
information  is  especially  important  for  the  instructors  in  physical 
education,  who  are  thus  better  able  to  guard  pupils  against  in- 
juries from  overwork  or  strains  from  excessive  exercise. 

The  work  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  is  planned  through- 
out with  a  definite  regard  to  the  environment  in  which  the 
children  live  in  our  large  city,  and  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
pupils;  the  children  are  not  made  to  conform  to  a  system  of 
physical  training  which  has  been  de\4sed  without  a  real  and 
definite  knowledge  of  their  needs. 

The  gymnasium  period  is  distinctly  not  a  period  of  uncon- 
trollable play  and  haphazard  work,  with  the  one  aim  in  view  of 
giving  to  the  child  complete  relaxation  from  the  routine  of  the 
classroom,  and  which,  at  the  end,  finds  the  pupil  demoralized 
and  out  of  sympathy  with  all  restraint.  On  the  contrary,  the 
work  is  thoroughly  planned,  there  is  a  definite  aim  in  view  for 
each  period,  and  the  same  good  order  and  deportment  are  ob- 
served on  the  gymnasium  floor  as  in  the  classroom,  and  the 
same  application  and  attention  to  the  work  are  required.  While 
the  gymnasium  work  is  arranged  so  as  to  allow  for  relaxation 
and  recreation,  yet  there  is  such  a  balancing  and  proportioning 
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of  formal  and  recreative  exercises  that  the  class  returns  re- 
freshed physically  and  mentally,  and  better  able  to  take  up  the 
routine  occupations  of  the  classroom. 

The  aim  of  the  work  for  each  period  is  three- fold :  educative, 
recreative,  and  hygienic.  While  these  three  aspects  of  physical 
education  overlap,  and  are  often  attained  by  the  same  means, 
yet  they  are  sufficiently  distinct  so  that  the  work  is  panned 
with  these  different  results  in  mind. 

The  educational  end  is  kept  constantly  in  the  foreground 
not  only  in  the  formal  work,  but  also  in  -the  games.  That 
training  is  invaluable  to  the  child  which  comes  from  the  prompt, 
precise,  and  unquestioned  response  to  all  commands,  from  the 
performance  of  each  exercise  correctly,  and  in  unison  and  har- 
mony with  the  action  of  the  class,  thus  subordinating  self  to 
the  whole.  In  addition  to  this  the  child  gains  a  peculiar  and 
important  training  from  learning  to  control  his  actions,  to  think 
quickly  and  acctirately  in  a  sharply  contested  game,  in  which 
the  least  error  on  his  part  may  result  in  the  loss  of  the  game  and 
the  consequent  disapproval  of  team  mates.  As  has  already  been 
indicated,  the  recreative  side  of  the  work  is  much  emphasized; 
attention  is  directed  to  those  pupils  who  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  for  play  that  is  demanded  for  their  best  develop- 
ment, and  they  are  urged,  encouraged,  and  %iten  required  even 
to  take  part  in  the  games  of  the  class  period.  Not  alone  by 
games  is  this  demand  for  recreation  supplied,  but  each  pupil  is 
made  to  feel  a  responsibility  for  and  a  pleasure  in  the  precision, 
spirit,  and  finish  with  which  the  exercises  are  done.  This  pride 
in  the  class  work,  gymnastic  contests  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades,  and  the  occasional  selection  of  the  boy  who 
does  an  exercise  best,  all  keep  up  the  interest  in  the  work  and 
make  it  a  pleasure  rather  than  an  exercise  which  is  to  be  avoided 
when  possible. 

The  more  tangible  organic  benefits  of  the  gymnastic  lessons 
are  sought  in  effects  which  may  be  considered  as  hygienic,  cor- 
rective, and  developmental.  While  the  same  exerdse  may  and 
often  does  accomplish  all  of  these  results,  yet  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily true,  so  in  the  airangement  of  exercises  movements  are 
selected  with  reference  to  each  of  these  three  results. 

First  of  all  the  work  aims  to  secure,  maintain,  and  establish 
the  health  of  the  children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  a 
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constant  and  steady  development  of  the  groups  of  large  muscles, 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  vital  organs,  and  also  to  promote 
skill  in  motor  expression  and  co-ordination  of  the  various  groups 
of  muscles. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  corrective  side  of  the  work. 
While  this  is  largely  accomplished  by  the  performance  of  each 
movement  in  the  best  possible  form,  other  exercises  are  added 
which  will  correct  faulty  posture,  tendency  to  round  shoulders, 
and  aid  a  symmetrical  development. 

In  addition  to  the  gymnastic  work,  all  the  pupils  in  these  grades 
have  the  privilege  of  receiving  instruction  in  swimming  under 
the  direction  of  a  skilled  teacher.  Most  of  the  pupils  learn  to  swim 
and  dive,  many  becoming  expert  in  some  of  the  simpler  strokes. 

In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  the  boys  and  girls  are 
separated  for  gymnastic  instruction,  as  it  is  important  to  provide 
appropriate  and  different  types  of  exercise  for  each  sex. 

The  time  of  the  boy's  class  period  is  generally  utilized  as 
follows:  The  first  few  minutes  are  given  up  to  facings,  marching, 
and  simple  class  formations;  then  calisthenics  and  free  exercises 
are  given  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  the  class  does 
apparatus  work  for  some  seven  minutes, — a  simple  vault  on  the 
buck  or  a  high  jump  or  a  hanging  or  climbing  exercise.  The 
remainder  of  the  tfiirty  minute  period  is  taken  up  with  games. 

The  character  of  the  exercise  is  entirely  changed  during  the 
spring  months,  when  the  classes  are  taken  to  the  playground. 
The  work  then  is  largely  athletic,  and  is  participated  in  by  all  of 
the  boys.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is.  not  to  develop  athletes 
as  such,  but  to  give  the  boys  the  training  which  can  only  come 
from  athletic  exercise  and  games. 

The  regular  prescribed  work  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  con- 
sists of  two  thirty  minute  periods  for  gymnastic  exercise  and  one 
thirty-minute  period  for  swimming  each  week.  During  the 
year  contests  are  occasionally  held  between  the  two  grades,  the 
one  in  the  spring  being  in  the  nature  of  a  track  meet.  These 
contests  stimulate  interest  in  the  class  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  an  opportunity  to  judge  the  ability  and  progress  of 
the  individual  boys. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  work  is  given  below: — 

Free  exercises. 
I.  Marching  and  simple  class  formations. 
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2.  Various  combinations  of  body,  arm,  and  leg  movements 

arranged  to  secure  a  gradual  progression  by  the  introduction  of 

more  complex  movements  from  day  to  day,  designed  to  correct 

faulty  postures  and  strengthen  the  activity  of  the  vital  organs. 

Apparatus. 

1.  Hand  apparatus. 

(a)  Wooden  dumb-bells. 

(b)  Medicine  balls. 

2.  Heavy  apparatus. 

(a)  High  jumping  from  floor,  from  springboard. 

(b)  Horizontal  ladders. 

(i)  Hanging  exercises  with  arm  flexion. 
(2)  Hanging  exercises   with    travelling  forward  and 
backward. 

(c)  Stall  bars. 

Hanging  exercises  with   knee   flexions  and  leg  ex- 
tensions. 

(d)  Ropes. 
Climbing. 

(e)  Buck  and  horse. 

Simple  vaults  with  and  without  springboard. 
In  all  apparatus  work  attention  is  directed  to  the  form  in 
which  each  exercise  is  executed. 
Games. 

1.  Basket  Ball  4.  Obstacle  races 

2.  Games  with  Medicine  Balls     3.  Relay  races 

5,  Follow  the  leader  6.  Indian  club  races. 

In  addition  to  the  work  as  outlined  above,  each  boy  is  given 
the  option  of  attending,  and  is  urged  to  be  present  at,  two  after- 
school  classes  each  week.  In  these  classes,  which  are  largely 
attended,  no  formal  class  exercises  are  attempted,  but  the  work, 
which  is  more  recreative  in  form  than  the  regular  class  work,  is 
careftdly  watched  and  directed.  The  time  is  devoted  to  such 
games  as  the  boys  may  select,  and  to  apparatus  work  in  jumping 
and  vaulting,  the  choice  being  left  very  largely  to  them. 

Basket  ball  is  the  favorite  winter  game,  while  baseball  and 
track  work  are  the  most  popular  for  the  spring  months.  A  series 
of  basket  ball  and  baseball  games  are  played  between  the  teams 
representing  the  different  grades.  The  rivalry  between  these 
teams  is  very  keen  and  a  place  on  any  one  of  them  is  regarded 
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as  a  position  of  honor,  and  is  eagerly  sought.  A  Innited  number 
of  games  between  an  all  elementary  team  and  teams  representing 
other  schools  are  played. 

The  aim  of  these  games  and  contests  is  to  accustom  the  boys 
to  work  together.  They  give  to  each  child  complete  relaxation 
from  all  class  routine,  and  yet  demand  of  each  a  harmonious 
subordination  of  his  activity  to  the  activity  of  the  other  members 
of  his  team,  such  as  he  must  do  if  he  is  to  realize  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  good. 

In  the  free  exercises  as  well  as  in  the  games  the  child  is 
xu'ged  to  merge  his  own  individuality  into  the  individuality  of  the 
class,  and  to  work  in  true  co-ordination  with  the  other  members  to 
bring  about  a  harmonious  whole.  This  working  and  plajring 
as  a  part  of  a  whole  rather  than  as  a  separate  individual 
is  of  great  value  in  developing  the  social  side  of  the  child's 
consciousness. 

The  same  amount  of  time  in  the  school  program  is  devoted 
to  the  physical  education  of  girls  and  boys,  but  separate  classes 
are  provided  for  them  from  the  time  in  the  fifth  grade  when 
some  of  the  girls  enter  the  period  of  rapid  growth  preceding 
adolescence. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  the  successful  adaptation  of 
exercises  to  the  needs  of  girls  requires  more  care  and  discrimina- 
tion than  for  boys.  Many  of  the  girls  in  these  grades  are  in- 
creasing in  height  and  weight  very  rapidly,  and  many  individual 
as  well  as  general  problems  for  adjustment  are  presented  by  the 
variations  which  present  themselves.  At  no  time  in  school  life 
is  regular  systematic  exercise  more  important,  and  its  appropriate 
selection  and  adaptation  more  difficult.  The  heart  is  often 
temporarily  outgrown  by  the  rest  of  the  body  at  this  time,  and 
careful  limitations  of  exercises  of  strength,  speed,  and  endurance 
are  necessary  for  many  pupils.  While  the  regular  work 
of  the  gymnasium  is  conducted  in  classes,  it  is  modified 
as  seems  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupils. 
The  forms  of  exercise  for  the  girls  include  marching,  free 
gymnastics,  exercises  with  apparatus,  dancing,  suimming,  and 
games. 

Enough  marching  is  given  to  provide  drill  in  concentrated 
movement  and  in  the  details  of  correct  carriage,  and  alert,  well 
controlled    action.     The    free   gymnastics    furnish    opportunity 
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for  exercises  to  correct  tendencies  to  faulty  posture  and  to  im- 
prove voluntary  control  of  definite  bodily  movements. 

The  girls  are  taught  lighter  forms  of  apparatus  gymnastics 
suitable  to  their  strength  and  needs.  These  increase  the  variety 
of  exercises  and  improve  the  command  of  actions  involving  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  relation  to  various  objects,  bringing  gradu- 
ally a  self-control  valuable  for  the  meeting  of  various  forms  of 
emergency. 

Dancing  for  girls  of  this  age  has  a  pronounced  value.  The 
term  is  not  used  here  in  reference  to  the  dance  of  the  stage  nor 
to  the  conventional  dance  of  society,  but  rather  to  the  wealth 
of  interesting  material  in  the  folk  and  national  dances,  with 
their  historical  significance  and  the  wide  opportunity  afforded 
through  them  for  training  in  grace  and  beauty  of  movement. 
No  form  of  activity  in  the  past  has  been  more  universal  or 
more  valuable  than  the  dance  for  the  artistic  expression  of  the 
range  of  human  feelings  in  the  life  of  many  peoples,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  recreation  and  wholesome  exercise.  No 
form  of  motor  activity  has  greater  possibilities  for  the  youth  of 
to-day,  and  for  girls  particularly,  than  dancing  if  the  varied 
educational  values  are  recognized  and  the  different  forms  of  the 
dance  are  successfully  adapted  to  the  pupils  according  to  age, 
season,  and  conscious  interests. 

Swimming  is  recognized  as  a  very  beneficial  exercise  and 
training  for  girls,  and  generous  place  is  provided  for  this  in  the 
gymnastic  programs. 

A  definite  place  is  also  made  for  games  without  allowing  them 
to  monopolize  too  much  time  or  strength.  It  is  recognized  that 
certain  social  and  moral  qualities  desirable  for  girls  or  boys 
can  be  better  cultivated  by  games  than  by  any  other  form  of  ex- 
ercise. While  the  same  qualities  in  general  are  sought  in  the  games 
for  all  pupils,  it  is  recognized  that  considerable  differentiation 
is  necessary  in  games  suitable  for  girls  as  distinguished  from 
boys,  not  only  in  the  games  selected,  but  also  in  the  rules  gov- 
erning them. 

The  end  desired  in  all  the  physical  education  instruction  is 
the  improvement  of  the  girls'  efficiency  for  pfesent  and  future 
usefulness. 


FRENCH 

Grade  VII 

The  study  of  the  French  language  offers  to  American  students, 
in  the  articulation  of  the  foreign  sounds,  difficulties  which  may 
be  mastered  the  more  easily  if  the  child  takes  up  the  study  of 
French  while  the  organs  of  speech  are  still  adaptable  and  pliable. 

In  the  Horace  Mann  School  the  study  of  French  is  introduced 
in  the  seventh  grade  and  is  continued  throughout  the  high 
school,  thus  forming  a  six  years'  course.      In  the   first  year 
the  pupils  have  four  lessons  per  week  of  thirty  minutes  each,  in 
the  following  years  they  have  three  lessons  per  week  of  forty 
minutes  each .    The  short  time  allowed  each  week  to  French  is  bal- 
anced by  the  number  of  years  given  to  the  course,  and  the  pupils 
who  pursue  the  entire  course  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
spoken  and  written  French.     The  first  year  lays  the  basis  of  the 
whole  edifice — the  training  of    the  ear,  a  good    pronunciation, 
the  practice  of  the  simpler  forms  of  conversation,  and  the  first 
principles  of  spelling  and  grammar. 

The  training  of  the  ear  and  of  the  vocal  organs  is  all  import- 
ant at  the  start.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  instruction  is 
given  without  a  book  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  the 
blackboard  advantageously  taking  the  place  of  a  text  book. 
At  the  beginning  reading  offers  two  dangers:  first,  the  child 
forms  the  habit  of  depending  more  on  his  eyes  than  on  his  ears 
to  memorize  a  sentence,  which  leads  to  the  remark  too  often 
justified,  "I  can't  pronounce  it,  but  I  know  how  to  spell  it." 
Secondly,  the  pupil,  as  he  reads,  attacks  each  syllable  of  the 
word  separately.  In  oral  work  the  syllable  is  not  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  word,  the  word  itself  is  not  detached  from 
the  sentence  w^hich  remains  a  whole.  To  memorize  a  spoken 
sentence  is  the  step  towards  this  ideal — the  expression  of  thought 
directly  in  French  without  the  preliminary  translation  from 
English  into  French.  Later  when  the  form  of  the  spoken  word 
is  thoroughly  familiar  to  the  pupil,  a  few  minutes  are  sufficient 
for  him  to  master  the  written  form. 

80  [328 
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From  the  age  of  eleven  to  thirteen  the  faculty  of  imitation 
is  very  active,  and  exercises  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  sounds 
take  place  simultaneously  with  the  training  of  the  ear.  The 
difference  in  sound  between  the  English  and  the  French  vowels 
is  illustrated,  and  the  French  vowels  practised.  For  this  the 
following  diagram  is  found  useful : 

These  sounds  are  practised  with  the  teacher  individually 
or  in  groups  in  the  following  order:  At  first  ah  6  i,  then  a  5  6  ou, 

.01 


then  i,  u  ou,  at  last  a  ^  ^u  u.  This  diagram  helps  to  fix  the 
sounds  in  the  memory.  The  pupils  are  referred  to  it  later 
each  time  they  mispronounce  a  vowel  sound.  Phonetic  signs 
are  not  used. 

Pupils  of  this  age  generally  have  no  trouble  in  imitating 
a  sound  after  the  teacher.  In  case  they  do  have  difficulty, 
the  teacher  explains  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  the 
use  of  the  breath.  For  the  vowel  u,  for  instance,  the  pupil 
places  his  tongue  and  teeth  as  for  an  t,  then  protrudes  the  lips 
as  for  whistling.  This  gives  the  sound  of  u  perfectly.  For 
the  nasal  sounds,  when  the  child  clearly  understands  that  the 
vowel  sound  alone  is  given,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  imitating  it. 

The  lessons  are  given  with  the  help  of  the  Hdlzel  pictures. 
The  words  used  by  the  teacher  are  descriptive  of  objects  in 
the  picture  or  the  classroom,  the  teacher  pointing  to  each  thing 
named.  Such  words  are  chosen  as  introduce  the. sounds  to  be 
studied.  Not  imtil  the  pupil  can  point  to  the  objects  as  the 
teacher  names  them  in  French,  thus  showing  that  his  ear  is 
sufficiently  trained,  is  he  allowed  to  repeat  the  French  word  and 
the  sounds  which  compose  it.  The  words  are  then  written  on 
the  blackboard.  The  examples  are  all  given  in  French,  no 
English  equivalent  being  suggested.     From  the  start  the  French 
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sounds  are  given  to  the  letters.  Later,  when  the  pupils  pro- 
nounce short  sentences,  their  attention  is  called  to  the  ** liaison" 
and  to  the  different  aspects  of  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel: 
une  abeille,  VabeiUe,  cette  abeUle. 

The  pupil  is  soon  able  to  understand  a  number  of  short 
sentences — he  translates  these  into  English,  or  points  to  the 
objects  named  by  the  teacher.  He  then  learns  to  repeat  these 
sentences  and  finally  he  uses  them  in  answer  to  questions.  At 
first  the  questions  suggest  the  answers:  EsUce-que  rabeiUe  volef 
Out  Vabeille  vole.  Est-ce  que  VabeUle  est  un  insecte?  Out  labeiUe 
est  un  insecte.  Then  more  difficult  forms  are  used:  Qu 
'est-ce  que  Vabeille  fait?  Elle  vole.  Nommez  un  insecte. 
L'abeille. 

For  each  addition  to  his  vocabulary  the  pupil  passes  through 
these  three  phases:  ist,  training  of  the  ear;  2nd,  repetition  of 
the  French  sentence  or  words;  3d,  utilization  of  the  material 
thus  acquired  in  questions  and   answers.     For  example,  the 
teacher   shows   the   picture   and    pronoimces   these  sentences: 
La  mkr'e  travaille  dans  le  jardin  et  les  enfants  jouent  devant  la  mai- 
son.     The  pupils,  already  familiar  with  the  words  mkre,  enfants, 
jardin,  maison,  need  but  little  help  to  translate  this  sentence  cor- 
rectly.     If  it  is  necessary  the  teacher  translates  the  words  tra- 
vaille and  jouent.     Then  the  order  of  the  words  is  transposed  and 
other  words  introduced.     Les  enfants  travaillent  dans  la  maison. 
Les  ^Ikves  jouent  devant  Vbcole.     La  mere  et  les  enfants  jouent,  etc. 
When  the  ear  of  the  pupil  is  sufficiently  trained,  he  repeats  the 
words  separately  or  in  groups  with  the  teacher.    Then  come  the 
questions:  Est-ce  que  la  mhe  travaille  dans  le  jardin.    Quiest-ce 
que  travaille  dans  le  jardin?    Ou  est-ce  que  la  mire  travaille?    The 
new  sounds  are  also  written  on  the  blackboard. 

The  vocabulary  is  increased  very  slowly,  the  repetition  of  the 
same  words,  of  the  same  sentence  and  question  forms,  is  neces- 
sary so  that  the  answers  may  come  readily  without  translation. 
The  forms  est-ce  que,  qui  est-ce  que,  qu*  est-ce  que,  oil,  y  a-t-il  are 
sufficient  to  form  almost  all  the  questions  on  the  first  picture. 
In  all  this  early  work,  absolute  accuracy  is  required  in  the 
translation  as  well  as  in  the  answers  given.  The  pupil  is  not 
allowed  to  translate  un  chien  by  **the  dog"  because  the  general 
sense  of  the  sentence  allows  such  a  substitution. 

Up  to  this  time  no  book  is  used  and  all  the  material  acquired 
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has  been  based  on  the  first  Holzel  picture.  This  preparatory 
work  takes  from  four  to  six  weeks.  The  book  used  in  the  first 
year  is  the  first  part  of  the  Lecofis  de  Franfais  by  S.  Alge  and 
W.  Shipmann.  St.  Gall,  librairie  Feir.  This  work  is  in  two 
volumes.  The  first  part  is  based  on  the  Holzel  pictures.  The 
four  pictures  reduced  in  size  are  in  each  volume,  but  for  the 
*  ensemble  *  drill  in  classes  of  twenty- five  to  thirty-five  pupils,  the 
large  edition  of  these  pictures  to  hang  on  the  wall,  is  very 
useftd.  From  the  first  pages  the  pupil  finds  himself  in  familiar 
surroundings.  He  meets  only  words  that  he  knows,  and  has 
little  trouble  to  master  their  written  form.  With  a  little  practice 
he  will  read  them  fluently,  without  spelling  syllable  after 
syllable.  If  he  forgets  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  he  is  referred 
to  the  vowel  diagram  or  to  a  more  familiar  word.  If  it  is 
before  the  word  moulin  that  he  stops,  he  is  referred  to  the 
word  jardin  of  the  first  page ;  if  it  is  the  word  frhre  he  returns 
to  pkre,  mkre,  or  the  triangle  a  ^  ^  i.  The  new  is  thus 
always  grafted  to  the  old  which  the  pupil  has  already 
mastered. 

In  this  first  year  there  is  no  sight  reading,  the  test  being 
prepared  in  class  orally  in  advance.  Before  using  the  book 
certain  elements  of  grammar  are  presented  to  the  pupil,  but  in 
no  case  are  the  rules  given  by  the  teacher.  The  inductive 
method  is  used.  The  pupil  himself  evolves  the  rules  from  his 
little  store  of  sentences.  A  bright  child  will  be  from  the  start 
impressed  by  the  different  forms  of  the  article,  le  p^,  la  m^re, 
Tabeille,  les  enfants,  etc.  The  zeal  and  interest  that  the 
children  show  in  trying  to  find  the  rules  is  a  compensation  for 
the  few  minutes  thus  employed,  and  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
who  has  discovered  the  reason  of  /'  will  not  be  caught  sleeping] 
before  the  mysteries  of  ce  and  cet,  beau  and  ferf,  ineux  and  vieil. 

With  the  reading  begins  the  systematic  study  of  grammar, 
but  practice  and  observation  still  precede  the  rule.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  pupil  to  study  the  principles  of  grammar 
which  govern  the  French  language,  but  rules  are  brought  in 
only  when  he  can  base  them  on  facts  that  he  knows  and  finds  in 
his  reading  and  oral  material.  The  memorizing  of  a  rule  is 
based  on  the  previous  memorizing  of  sentences  in  which  this 
rule  is  applied.  After  the  pupil  has  become  familiar  with  the 
sentences,  le  papier  est  blanc,  la  neige  est  blanche  aussi,  ce  gargon 
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s*appeUe  Henri,  cette  fille  s'appelle  Marie,  ces  enfants  s'appeletU 
Marie  et  Henri,  etc.,  these  same  sentences  are  referred  to  when 
the  teacher  needs  to  bring  in  the  rules  that  they  illustrate.     They 
are  repeated  orally  and  written  on  the  blackboard  and  the  pupil 
is  asked  to  find  the  different  forms  and  to  tell  when  they  are 
used.     As  he  is  already  accustomed  to  different  forms  for  dif- 
ferent genders  and  ntunbers  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  doing 
this.      The  book  follows  the  same  system.    The  reading  matter 
is  carefully  chosen  to  introduce  new  grammatical  forms,  but 
rules  are  not  given  except  in  the  form  of  examples.     To  supple- 
ment this  and  help  the  pupil's  memory,  the  rules,  when  it  is 
possible,  are  condensed  in  diagrams  written  on  the  blackboaixl 
and  copied  by  the  pupil  in  a  note-book,  thus: 


Mas. 

Fern. 

Mas. 

Fern. 

Sing. 
Plur. 

blanc 
blancs 

blanche 
blanches 

Sing. 

before 
avowed 

Plur. 

ce 
cet 

cette 
cette 

ces 

The  pupils  memorize  these  diagrams. 

The  grammar  study  in  the  first  year  includes  articles,  the 
plural  and  feminine  forms  of  adjectives,  the  plural  of  nouns; 
the  demonstrative,  possessive,  interrogative,  and  numeral 
adjectives;  the  personal,  possessive,  interrogative,  and  demon- 
strative pronoims;  the  comparison  of  adjectives;  the  regular 
form  of  verbs  in  the  present,  perfect,  and  future  tense,  and 
some  common  irregular  verbs. 

As  has  been  emphasized  above,  most  of  the  work  is  oral  and 
done  in  class  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  and  vith 
book  closed.  The  first  and  larger  part  of  each  lesson  is  devoted  • 
to  oral  work  without  books.  Much  of  this  is  review  of  the  ma- 
terial already  required  for  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  same 
sentences  and  the  same  forms  of  questions  again  and  again 
until  they  are  absolutely  familiar  to  the  pupil.  Then  comes  the 
preparation  of  the  new  material,  following  the  order  given  above; 
training  of  the  ear,  drill  by  repetition,  questions  and  answers. 
The  text  of  this  oral  material  is  not  chosen  at  random.  It 
prepares  in  advance  the  vocabulary  of  the  book  and  fixes  some 
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grammatical  form.  Thtis  the  sentences:  II  y  a  de  la  neige 
sur  la  montagne,  de  Veau  dans  le  ruisseau,  du  feu  dans  la  cuisine 
prepare  for  the  study  of  the  partitive;  U enfant  que  la  grand* 
tnkre  porte  s*appelle  Paul,  Venfant  qui  regarde  les  hirondelles 
s'appelle  Henri,  prepare  for  the  study  of  the  relative,  both  as 
subject  and  object.  In  this  way  the  text  of  the  book  is  antici- 
pated, the  oral  forms  of  the  words  presented  in  sentences  being 
assimilated  several  days  before  the  pupils  find  them  in  the  book. 

The  second  part  of  the  lesson  is  devoted  to  reading  and 
grammar.  The  short  time  allowed  obliges  the  written  work 
to  be  left  entirely  for  home  work,  with  the  exception  of  examples 
and  recitations.  The  written  home  work  is  based  on  the  text 
of  the  book.  It  consists  of  questions  to  answer,  sentences  to 
put  in  the  negative,  giving  the  opposite  of  certain  words,  chang- 
ing the  person  or  tense  of  the  verbs  in  the  text,  replacing  the 
nouns  by  pronoims,  etc. 

Without  absolutely  precluding  the  use  of  English  in  class, 

French  is  always  used  by  the  teacher  for  orders  or  explanations, 

even  if  in  the  beginning  he  must  translate  some  words  to  help 

the    pupil   to   understand.     All   grammatical   expressions   are 

given  in  French.    At  the  end  of  a  few  months  the  pupils  are 

able  to  understand  all  the  terms  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 

the  class. 

M.  K.  B. 


GERKAII 

Grade  VII 

The  introduction  of  German  into  the  seventh  year  of  the 
elementary  school  makes  it  possible,  if  the  work  is  continued 
through  the  five  high  school  years,  to  btdld  up  a  more  thorough 
course  in  a  foreign  language  than  is  generally  given  before  the 
college  period.  In  a  discussion  of  language  teaching  we  are 
apt  to  give  much  consideration  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
methods  that  emphasize  reading  or  speaking.  We  argue  some- 
times that  our  geographically  isolated  position  does  not  seem 
to  make  a  speaking  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  of  the  first 
importance,  and  that  the  limited  time  which  is  given  to  the 
subject  in  the  secondary  school  period  can  be  spent  to  better 
advantage  if  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  have  taken  the  lead  in  demanding  that 
the  immediate  aim  of  foreign  language  teaching  shotdd  be  to 
enable  the  learner  to  understand  speech  in  the  foreign  idiom 
and  to  use  it  as  a  direct  instrument  of  thought.  Their,  methods 
are  the  natural  results  of  this  aim.  Obviously  the  demand  ior 
a  speaking  knowledge,  because  language  is  essentially  and 
primarily  speech,  calls  for  a  method  that  gives  prominence  to 
oral  exercises.  An  examination  of  the  lesson  programs  of  these 
countries  will  show  that  a  longer  time  is  given  to  the  study  of 
modern  languages  than  in  our  secondary  schools.  In  a  hohert 
Tochterschule,  in  Germany,  for  instance,  the  last  six  years  of  a 
ten-year  course  include  French,  and  English  is  taken  up  in  the 
seventh  year  and  carried  on  through  the  tenth.  Students  of 
these  reform  methods  abroad  are  agreed  that  the  restdts  com- 
pensate for  the  time  and  effort  put  into  the  teaching.  May 
we  not,  then,  in  a  course  of  six  years  devoted  to  German  ap- 
proximate these  larger  aims  and  correspondingly  more  thorough 
methods,  and  try  to  build  up  step  by  step  a  facility  not  only^to 
understand  and  read,  but  to  speak  the  foreign  language  ? 
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If  our  aim  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to  speak  German,  the  spoken 
idiom  will  be  the  basis  of  all  instruction  and  oral  exercises  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer  will  form  the  backbone  of  the 
course.  But  it  is  not  possible  at  the  beginning  to  exclude  the 
mother  tongue  entirely.  Explanations  involving  grammatical 
difficulties  will  have  to  be  given  in  English.  Our  aim,  however, 
obliges  us  to  introduce  systematically  as  much  German  as  the 
pupils  can  be  taught  to  understand,  and  to  use  the  mother  tongue 
as  a  means  of  interpretation  more  rarely  as  the  class  advances. 
The  meaning  of  strange  words  and  phrases  may  be  suggested  in 
a  number  of  ways  without  translation.  For  example,  Ich  bin 
gross,  klein;  Ich  arbette,  singe,  spiele,  may  be  explained  by 
gestures  or  by  carrying  out  the  action  indicated  by  the  verb. 
Pictures,  too,  are  a  valuable  means  of  connecting  ideas  with  the 
objects  or  actions  they  represent.  And  as  the  vocabulary  of 
the  class  increases,  paraphrasing  can  be  made  to  reveal  the 
sense  of  a  difficult  word  or  construction.  By  using  the  foreign 
language  in  the  class  room,  by  avoiding  the  English  equivalent 
wherever  it  can  be  done  without  loss  of  time,  by  stimulating  the 
pupils  through  a  series  of  well  graded  exercises  to  use  German  in 
asking  as  well  as  answering  questions,  we  shall  aim  in  this  course 
to  develop  gradually  and  thoroughly  an  oral  and  written  com- 
mand of  the  foreign  language. 

The  conditions  for  such  work  in  our  school  are  from  the 
viewpoint  of  numbers  favorable.  The  two  classes  contain  re- 
spectively twenty-two  and  thirteen  pupils  whose  average  age  lies 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  years.  Four  periods  of  thirty 
minutes  each  are  given  to  German  each  week.  Perhaps  the  only 
drawback  on  the  part  of  the  class  is  their  scant  formal  know- 
ledge of  English  grammar. 

In  order  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  class  upon  one  thing  as 
often  as  possible  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  coiu^se  this  year  were 
spent  in  building  up  a  working  vocabulary  of  the  objects  in  the 
class  room.  No  text-books  were  used.  It  is  a  period  when  the 
children  learn  to  interpret  the  new  sounds  and  are  led  to  overcome 
hesitancy  in  their  reproduction.  In  the  first  lesson  the 
chalk  was  held  up  with  the  words,  die  Kreide.  That  was 
repeated  slowly  and  distinctly.  And  then,  with  gestures  to 
indicate  what  was  siaid,  the  sentence,  Das  ist  die  Kreide,  was 
given.     Was  ist  das?    Das  ist  die  Kreide.     The  question  asked 
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and  answered  by  the  teacher  was  easily  understood  and  then 
we  were  ready  for  class  work.  The  children  answered  the  ques- 
tion individually  and  together.  Soon  they  could  not  only 
reply,  Das  ist  das  Bild,  das  Buck,  das  Mddchen,  der  StuJU,  der 
Tisch,  der  Knabe,  die  Tinte,  die  Tafel,  but  they  could  also  ask 
each  other  the  names  of  the  various  objects  they  had  learned. 
In  every  lesson  exercises  in  hearing  and  oral  reproduction 
were  combined  with  writing  and  reading  of  what  Was  written. 

As  the  words  and  sentences  were  understood  and  repeated  by 
the  class,  they  were  written  on  the  board  and  made  the  basis  of 
short  oral  drills  in  spelling.  Each  new  word  was  spelled  first  by 
the  teacher  and  then  by  the  class  until  the  children  were  familiar 
with  the  alphabet.  Such  oral  spelling,  taken  up  in  different 
ways,  was  a  daily  exercise.  It  kept  the  class  on  the  alert  for 
mistakes  and  tended  to  develop  care  and  increasing  accuracy 
in  the  written  work. 

The  prominence  given  to  a  correct  enunciation  was  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  first  months  of  the  work.  With  each 
word  that  presented  a  new  sound,  a  careful  drill  in  pronunciation 
was  given.  The  children  were  trained  at  first  to  notice  differences 
in  the  sound  values  of  vowels  and  the  place  and  manner  of  their 
production.  They  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  English 
word  '*rose  "  with  the  tendency  of  the  vowel  to  become  a  dipth- 
thong,  and  the  German  die  Rose  with  its  clearer  and  purer 
vowel.  Any  sound  in  a  word  that  caused  any  difficulty  was 
isolated  and  practised  in  class  until  it  was  correctly  given.  If, 
as  it  happened  occasionally,  it  was  impossible  for  a  pupil  to  give 
the  correct  reproduction,  another,  quicker  of  ear  and  of  imitation* 
was  permitted  to  teach  it  before  the  next  lesson.  It  was  always 
interesting  to  notice  in  such  a  case  how  anxiously  the  young 
teacher  followed  the  efforts  of  his  charge.  As  the  stock  of  words 
increased,exercises  in  grouping  words  containing  the  same  sounds 
together  were  undertaken  from  time  to  time.  Only  the  guttural 
R  caused  any  real  difficulty.  After  the  customary  attempts  at 
reproduction  by  each  pupil,  a  few  volunteered  to  give  the 
sound,  but  their  very  carefully  trilled  R's  were  heard  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  sound  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  uvula. 
The  children  were  quite  satisfied  to  know  that  the  trilled  R  was 
equally  acceptable  and  correct.  In  such  an  elementary  course 
in  phonetics  as  this,  all  technical  terms  were  avoided.     Our 
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chief  aim  was  to  impress  upon  the  class  that  they  were  not 
speaking  German  unless  they  reproduced  carefully  and  exactly 
the  correct  German  sounds.  Good  habits  of  articulation,  once 
started,  must  be  well  watched  throughout  the  work.  It  will 
not  do  to  relax  one's  care  after  the  first  few  months,  for  the 
children  are  very  ready  to  fall  back  upon  easier  methods  if  they 
are  permitted  to  do  so.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  stop  at  any 
time  during  -the  instruction  to  give  the  necessary  drill  in  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  take  up 
their  share  of  the  work  in  criticising  each  other's  mistakes. 

To  pass  to  the  question  of  teaching  vocabulary — ^whenever 
a  new  word  is  first  met,  we  connect  it  at  once  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible  with  the  old  material.  For  instance,  the  adjec- 
tive fieissig  was  applied  to  all  the  people  in  the  Holzel  Friih- 
lingsbUd.  Questions  of  the  teacher  brought  the  answers: 
Anna  ist  fieissig.  Sie  arbeitet.  Karl  ist  nicht  fieissig,  Er 
spielt.  Die  Mutter  und  der  Voter  sind  auch  fieissig.  Die 
Grossmutter  und  der  Grossvater  arbeiten.  Sie  sind  fieissig.  If 
this  is  done  and  every  child  in  the  class  has  been  called  upon  to 
use  the  new  word  himself,  if  the  oral  impression  is  supplemented 
by  the  visual  through  board  work,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it 
will  not  be  one  of  a  number  of  words  to  be  learned  by  heart  at 
home,  but  rather  that  it  has  become  the  mental  property  of  the 
child  before  he  enters  it  in  its  appropriate  list  in  the  exercise 
book. 

If  such  oral  work  is  not  to  grow  monotonous  and  lead  to  half- 
hearted, listless  answers  on  the  part  of  the  few,  quick  reaction  to 
the  questions  is  necessary.  Every  pupil  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  it  will  be  his  turn  to  ask  or  answer  the  next  question,  or 
write  the  given  sentence  on  the  board.  Chorus  work,  which  is  a 
great  time-saver  besides  helping  to  launch  the  more  timid  ones 
upon  efforts  made  alone,  often  imparts  life  to  a  lesson  and  makes 
each  pupil  feel  that  he  is  contributing  his  share  to  the  work. 
Any  device  that  will  stimulate  interest  and  enthusiasm  and  make 
the  class  feel  that  they  are  working  together  is  permissible. 
The  children  go  for  example  before  the  picture  they  are  studying 
and  repeat  the  conversation  of  the  last  ten  minutes  until  they 
forfeit  the  right  to  go  on  through  a  mistake  discovered  by  the 
other  members  of  the  class.  Or,  a  pupil  may  ask  a  question  and 
choose  some  member  of  the  class  to  answer  it.     Anything  which 
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suggests  a  game  to  them  is  apt  to  be  entered  into  heartily.    The 
verb   sein,  which  was  taught  in  the  following  manner  after  the 
class  knew  about  twenty  adjectives,  kept  every  child  busy  either 
writing  on  the  board  or  answering. 
The  teacher  begins  i.  Ich  bin  gross. 

Then,  pointing  to  a  pupil,  2.  Tom,    du    bist    nicht 

gross.    Du  bist  klein. 
Wie  bist  du  nicht,  Tom  ?  Ich  bin  nicht  gross. 

Wie  bist  du?  (same  question  is  put 

rapidly  to  various  other  pupils) 
Heinrich,  sage  Tom,  wie  er  ist.  Tom,  du  bist  klein. 

Klasse,  ist  er  klug?  3.  Ja,  er  ist  klug. 

Gretchen,  ist  Adelaide  aufmerksam?    3.     **  sie  ist  SLViimerksBm. 
Ist  das  Kind  gut?  (pointing to  picture)   3.     **  es  ist  gut, 
Klasse,  sind  wir  fleissig?  i.     '*  wir  sind  fieissig. 

Kenneth  imd  Vincent,  seid  ihr  fleissig?       Ja,  wir  sind  fleissig. 
Teacher  asks  them  to  stand  and  2,  Gut,  ikr  seid  fleissig. 

speaks  to  them,  Alice,  sage  K.  und 

V.  wie  sie  sind.  K.    und    V.,  ihr  seid 

fleissig 
Gretchen,  sage  es  Tom  und  Alice.  T.  und  A.. ihr  seid  fleissig. 

Sind  sie  (pointing  to  class)  gut?  3.  Ja,  sie  sind  gut. 

Wie  sind  diese  Kinder?  Sie  sind  gut. 

Only  the  leading  questions  are  suggested  in  this  short  outline. 
Each  one  calling  for  a  definite  form  is  quickly  put  to  a  number  of 
children  and  the  adjectives  are  varied  to  suit  individual  cases. 
The  questions  of  the  teacher  alternate  with  those  of  the  pupils. 
During  this  time  the  verb  is  written  on  the  board  sentence  after 
sentence  until  the  present  tense  is  complete.  When  the  class 
has  acquired  some  familiarity  with  the  application  of  these  verb 
forms,  several  of  the  best  pupils  may  be  called  upon  to  come  before 
the  class  and  give  the  whole  tense.  They  indicate  by  gestures 
whether  they  are  speaking,  speaking  to,  or  speaking  of  a  person, 
and  whether  they  mean  one  or  more  than  one.  This  exercise 
necessitates  the  teaching  of  person  and  number,  entirely  new 
work  in  grammar  for  the  class.  As  soon  as  all  the  children 
know  these  forms,  the  drill  grows  more  rapid  and  expressions 
like,  Ich  bin  acht  Jahre  alt,  Ich  bin  noch  nicht  gross,  Ich  bin 
nicht  ffiehr  jung,  are  at  once  conjugated.  No  one  will  dispute 
that  the  pupil  gains  by  this  means  a  better  understanding  of 
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and  a  surer  grasp  upon  the  use  of  these  forms  than  if  he  had  been 
furnished  at  the  outset  with  the  paradigm  for  conjugation. 

The  book  best  adapted  to  the  kind  of  oral  work  we  do  is 
Newson's  First  German  Book  of  the  Alge-Rippman  series. 
These  books  are  built  upon  the  Holzel  pictures  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  connected  work  in  conversation  and  written  exer- 
cises. They  develop  slowly  and  progressively  the  rules  of 
grammar  which  serve  as  a  means  of  systematizing  the  knowledge 
that  is  gained.  As  a  result  of  our  fotir  weeks*  work  based  upon 
object  showing,  we  were  able  to  pass  over  the  first  few  lessons  of 
the  text-book  quite  easily.  Our  talks  were  now  upon  the  first 
of  the  series  of  pictures,  the  Frilhlingsbild.  The  old  material 
yras  worked  in  wherever  possible  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
keep  all  the  vocabulary  of  the  class  in  use.  The  picture  was 
of  much  greater  interest  to  the  children  than  one  would  have 
imagined.  It  seemed  to  stimulate  them  and  did  much  to  make 
our  work  more  spontaneous  and  natural.  It  was  of  great  service 
too  in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Whenever 
there  was  any  hesitancy  in  the  recollection  of  a  word  a  pointing 
to  the  object  in  the  picture  in  connection  with  which  it  was 
learned,  served  generally  to  recall  it. 

The  use  of  verbs  like  haben,  singen,  spielen,  arbeiien,  schwint" 
men,  springen,  fliegen,  at  first  only  in  the  third  person  singular  and 
plural,  called  for  the  plural  form  of  nouns.  By  dividing  these 
into  four  classes:  (i)  those  that  remain  unchanged  in  the  plural 
or  simply  modify  the  vowel  (2)  those  that  add  e,  or  modify  the 
vowel  and  add  e  (3)  those  that  modify  the  vowel  and  add  er,  (4) 
those  that  add  n  or  en,  the  way  is  easily  prepared  for  the  weak 
and  the  strong  declensions.  Dtiring  this  time  preliminary 
exercises  frequently  consisted  in  asking  the  children  to  give  the 
singtdar  and  plural  forms  of  nouns  as  they  pointed  to  the  objects 
in  the  picture ;  or  nouns  were  named  by  the  teacher  and  the  whole 
class  would  say:  Einzahl,  das  Buck,  Mehrzakl,  die  Biicher.  Ques- 
tions like:  Was  ttU  der  Vogelf  Was  tun  die  Vogel?  Was  tun  die 
Ente?  Was  tun  die  Enten?  brought  the  answers: 

Einzahl  Mehrzahl 

Der  Vogel  flieg  /  Die  V6gel  flieg  en 

Die  Ente  schwinun  t.  Die  Ente  n  schwimm  en. 

These  sentences  written  on  the  board  in  this  form  served  to 
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visualize  the  changes  which  the  nouns  and  verbs  undergo.  As 
soon  as  the  class  understood  what  was  wanted  they  were  ready  to 
add  materially  to  the  stock  of  examples.  As  we  slowly  developed 
the  declension  of  nouns,  case  by  case,  we  added  to  the  use  of  the 
definite  and  indefinite  articles,  the  interrogative,  demonstrative, 
and  possessive  adjectives.  The  aim,  that  the  pupils  acquire  a 
habit  in  the  use  of  the  correct  forms,  rather  than  let  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  rule  lead  to  its  faltering  application,  was  constantly 
kept  in  mind.  The  pupils'  efforts  to  use  as  many  of  the  new  forms 
as  possible  were  always  encouraged  by  the  teacher.  This  gave 
them  increased  confidence  in  their  power  to  use  the  new  language 
and  helped  to  give  life  to  the  class  work.  After  the  development  of 
the  nominative  and  accusative  singular,  the  genitive  was  taught 
in  the  following  manner.  The  pupils  learned  by  means  of  the 
picture. 

Die  Baume  des  Waldes  sind  Tannen. 

Der  Schnee  des  Berges  ist  weiss. 

Die  Blumen  des  Gartens  sind  schon. 

Das  Fenster  des  Hauses  ist  offen. 

Der  Name  des  Kindes  ist  Anna. 

Der  Name  des  Madchens  ist  Marie. 

Die  Farbe  des  Grases  ist  grun. 

It  was  called  to  their  attention  through  questioning  that  all 
the  nouns  used  with  des  are  masculine  and  neuter.       This  led 
them  to  deduce  the  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  genitive  of  mas- 
culine and  neuter  nouns.     After  the  children  have  been  called 
upon  to  give  more  examples  the  teacher  can  vary  the  exercises 
by  means  of  such  questions  as :      Welche  Bdume  sind  Tannen^ 
Welche  Blumen  sind  schon?      Ist  die  Tur  des  Hauses  zu?    Sind 
die  Bliiten  des  Baumes  rot  ?     Good  examples  have  meanwhile 
been  written  on  the  board  by  various  pupils.     All  have  con- 
tributed to  the  work,  for  in  answer  to  the  command,  Nock 
einmal,  die  game  Klasse,  all  participated.     The  class  is  now 
ready  for  a  short  written  exercise,  which  may  take  the  form  of  a 
number  of  sentences  written  from  memory,  or  the  answering  of 
questions  put  by  the  teacher,  or  of  a  simple  dictation.     Thus, 
analysis  and  induction  form  the  basis  of  grammatical  instruction. 

The  question  of  the  teacher  leads  to  the  independent  ob- 
servation of  the  rule  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  However,  the 
primary  object  of  such  grammar  teaching  is  not  that  the  pupils 
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shall  be  able  to  recollect  rules  and  exceptions,  but  rather  that  he 
shall  at  any  moment  be  able  to  use  the  right  inflection  or  con- 
struction without  conscious  effort.  Paradigm  work  in  declen- 
sion was  attempted  only  after  the  pupils  had  gained  some  fluency 
in  the  use  of  the  cases.  In  this  way  the  children  acquire  the 
right  attitude  towards  the  language:  it  is  to  be  talked  rather 
than  talked  about  in  the  rules  and  exceptions  of  grammar. 

Dining  the  period  of  declension- teaching,  the  home  work  was 
largely  upon  the  formation  of  sentences  involving  the  use  of 
each  single  case  as  it  was  developed.  To  give  facility  in  the  use 
of  the  genitive  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  sentences  like  these 
were  given: 

Hier  ist  das  Buch  meines  Freundes. 

Dort  ist  das  Bild  meiner  Freundin. 

Der  Garten  meines  Onkels  ist  nicht  gross. 

Ich  habe  das  Buch  meines  Vaters 

Ich  sehe  das  Haus  meiner  Tante. 
The  class  then  wrote  out  all  the  forms,  each  time  making  a  com- 
plete sentence  in  this  manner: 

Hier  ist  das  Buch  meines  Freundes. 

Hier  ist  das  Buch  deines  Freundes  etc. 
The  nouns  may  be  varied  as, 

Ich  habe  die  Tinte  meiner  Lehrerin. 

Du  hast  das  Heft  deines  Bruders. 
Sometimes  questions  calling  for  the  use  of  the  different  cases 
were  answered,  or  blanks  for  personal  and  inflectional  endings 
were  filled  in.  Later  on,  paradigm  declensions  were  called  for, 
with  a  sentence  to  illustrate  the  use  of  each  case.  The  home  work 
must  of  course  be  closely  connected  with  the  work  in  the  class- 
room. Careful  preparation  and  constant  drill  there  must  have 
preceded  the  attempt  to  do  the  work  at  home.  Children  like  to 
do  what  they  feel  they  can  do.  Care  and  accuracy  are  encour- 
aged by  giving  them  work  they  are  capable  of  doing  well. 
And  finally,  it  is  important  that  the  honne  assignment  be  as  defi- 
nitely stated  as  though  it  consisted  of  the  next  twenty  sentences 
to  translate. 

During  the  first  few  months  not  much  memory  work  was 
attempted.  From  time  to  time,  however,  work  in  conversation 
that  could  be  used  in  a  dialogue  was  memorized.  Thus,  for 
example,  two  boys  represented  Karl  and  Heinrich,  and  two  or 
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three  girls  Marie,  Luise  and  Anna.     Karl  and  Heinrich  began, 
Unser  Onkel  Hans  ist  auch  euer  Onkel,  and  the  sisters  reply, 
/a,    und   unsere    Tante  ist  auch  euere   Tante,       The  brothers 
continue,   Unsere  Eltern  sind  auch  euere  Eltern.     Ihr  habt  wie 
wir  einen  Grossvater  und  eine  GrossmuUer  u.s.w.      Or   to   give 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  polite  form  some  of  the  children  would 
be  Herr  and  Frau  Braun,  while  one  or  more  of  the  others  address 
them  in  this  fashion :   Herr  Braun,  or  Frau  Braun,    or   Herr 
und  Frau  Braun,  Sie  haben  ein  Haus  und  einen  Garten.    Sie 
haben  Enien  und  Entchen,    Ihre  Kinder  sind  brav.     Sie  sind  gludi- 
lich.*'  The  children  were  not  too  old  to  enjoy  this  form  of  "make- 
believe/*     They  liked  to  represent  the  different  people  in  the 
picture  in  conversation  and  at  times  suggested  changes  that  added 
materially  to  the  interest  of  these  dialogues.     As  the  class  pro- 
gressed proverbs  and  a  few  selections  from  the  poetry  in  the 
text-book  were  committed  to  memory.     Shortly  before  Christ- 
mas, the  class  learned  to  recite   and   sing  O   Tannenbaum,    A 
small,  wooden  Christmas  tree,  very  evidently  made-in-Germany, 
was  the  subject  of  an  introductory  conversation  lesson  to  give 
the  vocabulary  of  the  poem.     Although  they  had  been  told  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  learn  the  poem  unless  they  liked  it  well 
enough  to  do  so  the  whole  class  with  two  exceptions  knew  the 
first  verse  before  we  started  to  sing  it.     To  impart  the  right 
atmosphere  at  the  time,  a  short  accotmt  in  English  of  how  Christ- 
mas is  spent  in  Germany  was  given. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  course  the  class-room  language  of 
the  teacher  was  used  as  a  means  of  giving  added  practice  in 
hearing  and  using  German  and  of  increasing  the  vocabulary  of 
the  class.  To  the  commands:  Gehe  an  die  Tafel,  Hore  aft, 
Setze  dick,  Passe  auf,  Sprecht  leise,  Offnet  dte  Hefte,  Schliesst 
die  Biicher,  Legt  die  Fedemnieder,  the  children- were  taught  to 
reply  in  the  first  person  singular  or  plural  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Was  tust  du?  Was  tut  ihrf  Even  though  the  class 
cannot  always  answer  in  German,  it  is  obvious  that  asking  the 
questions  in  that  language  will  tend  towards  a  growing  famiharity 
with  the  spoken  word  and  help  to  create  a  habit  for  the  use  of 
the  correct  forms.  Children  learn  to  understand  such  questions 
as  Warum  sagen  wir — Ich  habe  einen  Hund,  aber,  Ich'^abe  ein 
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Buch?  or,  Warum  haben  wir  hier  in  alien  Fallen  der  Mehrzahl 
die  Endiingen?  if  the  effort  in  that  direction  is  made  slowly  and 
systematically  by  the  teacher.  In  this  manner  we  pave  the 
way  for  the  gradual  exclusion  of  the  mother  tongue  during  the 
language  lesson. 

In  order  to  give  each  pupil  the  necessary  practice  in  hearing, 
speaking,  writing,  and  reading  the  new  forms,  progress  is 
necessarily  very  slow.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils 
have  studied  only  the  Friihlings  and  Sommerbild,  work 
covering  twenty-nine  lessons  of  the  text-book  and  involving 
the  following  grammatical  knowledge :  declension  of  nouns,  con- 
jugation of  the  present  tense  and  imperative  mode  of  the  various 
types  of  verbs,  governance  of  the  common  prepositions,  the 
use  of  the  possessive  and  personal  pronouns,  the  pr9dicative 
and  attributative  use  of  the  adjectives,  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  cardinals  and  ordinals,  and  the  use  of  the  most 
common  adverbs.  Their  knowledge  of  word  order  is  limited  to 
that  in  principal  propositions  and  their  vocabulary  amounts  to 
about  five  hundred  words.  And  yet,  such  a  method  has  its 
apparent  advantages.  The  self-activity  of  the  pupil  is  stimu- 
lated to  an  appreciable  degree.  He  finds  his  rules  through  his 
own  strength  and  independent  reflection  and  forms  his  own 
examples.  He  gains  a  gradual  but  thorough  acquaintance 
with  and  a  feeling  for  forms.  From  day  to  day  he  is  taught  to 
apply  what  he  has  learned  in  a  practical  way  in  the  school-room 
conversation.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  all  the  grammar  in 
one  or  two  years.  That  is  perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  of  a 
course  which  permits  the  pursuit  of  such  methods.  If  the  pupil 
receives  a  thorough  grounding  in  practice  combined  with  theory 
through  the  use  of  a  carefully  graded  series  of  books,  it  will 
insure  on  his  part  such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  will 
induce  him  to  go  on  with  the  study  by  himself  if  he  is  obliged 
to  drop  it  in  school  after  three  or  four  years. 

F.  J.  H. 


SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  HORACE  MASK  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  modem  school  is  its 
character  as  a  social  organism.     Observers  are  generally  more 
conscious  of  this  in  the  lower  grades  where  the  kindergarten 
spirit  of  social  service  is  often  strongly  felt,  but  every  year  more 
of   the   kindergarten    spirit   is    permeating   the  once  stagnant 
grammar  grades  and  bringing  an  active  spirit  of  co-operation 
into  play.     In  the  Horace  Mann  School  this  co-operative  spirit 
is  manifest  from  the  chapel  exercises  in  the  morning  until  the 
final  good-bye  at  noon.     Our  pupils,  who  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  big  city  and  outlying  suburbs,  meet  on  a  very  democratic 
ground  and  are  keenly  interested  in  one  another.     The  early 
morning  assembly  brings  nearly  a  thousand  pupils  of  all  ages, 
from  the  little  folks  of  the  primary  grades  to  the  dignified  High 
School  seniors,  into  the  auditorium  for  general  exercises  and 
song.     The  value  of  these  brief  services  in  which  all  join,  uniting 
the  pupils  in  a  common  act  of  worship,  cannot  be  overestimated 
and  gives  the  keynote  of  unity  for  the  day.     On  one  morning 
in  the  week  the  elementary  grades  have  the  auditorium  to  them- 
selves for  opening  exercises  and  these  are  then  given  a  more  social 
character.     Each  week  some  one  grade  has  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram.    This  grade  selects  the  hymns  and  Bible  readings  and 
prepares  a  brief  entertainment  of  recitations  and  music.    The 
eager  pride  and  concern  of  the  class  entertaining  is  met  by  an 
equally  hearty  interest  and  delight  on  the  part  of  the  listeners. 

The  daily  class-room  occupations  are  now  begun,  and  in  the 
upper  grammar  grades  each  recitation  becomes  an  opportunity 
for  co-operation  as  well  as  for  self-help.  In  the  arithmetic  class 
we  find,  perhaps,  a  group  of  pupils  who  have  measured  with  a 
triangle  the  height  of  the  school  building  and  one  member  of 
the  group  demonstrating  to  the  class,  by  means  of  a  blackboard 
diagram,  the  manner  in  which  the  result  has  been  gained.  The 
class  listen  earnestly  and  question  keenly,  attacking  every 
misstatement  or  asking  for  further  explanation,  where  a  point 
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is  not  understood.  If  the  one  explaining  is  nonplussed  or 
unable  to  answer,  some  other  one  of  the  group  takes  up  the 
work  and  helps  out.  Cotutesy  is  insisted  upon  throughout  and 
the  questions,  although  keen  and  to  the  point,  are  expected  to  be 
given  and  answered  in  a  spirit  of  good  comradeship  and  a  common 
desire  to  understand. 

Another  section  of  the  same  grade  is  in  the  adjoining  room 
listening  to  a  classmate's  report  of  the  cause  of  the  California 
earthquake  as  explained  by  the  scientists.  Group  work  is  again 
in  evidence  here,  a  conunittee  of  pupils  having  collected  all  pos- 
sible maps  and  pictures  bearing  upon  this  and  upon  similar 
catastrophes  and  having  arranged  them  as  an  effective  illus- 
tration of  the  recitation.  Other  pupils  add  to  the  account  given 
and  question  as  to  details.  The  history  class  is  having  a  review 
lesson,  xising  lantern  slides  to  show  pictures  of  famous  battle- 
fields, and  as  each  picture  is  thrown  upon  the  sheet  a  member 
of  the  class  rises  and  gives  to  his  classmates  a  brief  statement 
of  the  events  connected  with  the  picture. 

In  the  grammar  class  we  make  our  own  text-books  after 
studying  together  sentence  structure  and  the  uses  and  definitions 
of  parts  of  speech.  Each  pupil  plans  his  own  table  of  contents, 
deciding  for  himself  on  what  to  lay  stress  and  what  order  of 
chapters  best  develops  the  subject.  Then  as  each  chapter  is 
written,  the  manuscript  is  laid  upon  the  classroom  table  for 
class  comment  and  criticism.  A  spirit  of  hearty  good-will  and 
pride  in  the  achievement  of  classmates  is  the  result  of  these 
comparisons. 

In  other  branches  of  English  work  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
is  enlisted  wherever  possible.  The  pupils  often  read  and  criticise 
one  another's  compositions,  each  pupil,  in  addition  to  marking 
errors  as  he  sees  them,  being  required  to  write  some  general 
cocMnent  on  the  paper,  stating  what  good  points  he  has  noted 
in  the  work  as  a  whole  and  what  general  faults.  In  the  litera- 
ture class  a  part  of  the  lesson  consists  of  oral  reading  by  indi- 
vidual pupils,  to  which  the  others  give  active  attention  with  the 
ptirpose  of  making  some  helpful  criticism  at  the  close  of  the 
hour,  while  the  reader  has,  for  his  aim,  to  interest  his  hearers  and 
make  plain  to  them  the  author's  meaning.  Generally  the  pupil 
who  reads  takes  his  place  in  front  of  the  class  so  as  to  direct 
his  reading  toward  his  classmates  as  well  as  to  the  teacher.     This 
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leads  in  time  to  a  more  natural  tone  of  voice  and  less  stiffness 
and  formality  in  the  recitation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
before  the  pupils  are  well  acquainted,  they  are  often  a  little 
embarrassed  and  dislike  to  come  forward,  but  as  all  are  ex- 
pected to  do  the  same  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  occasional 
shyness,  it  soon  wears  off  and  the  pupils  gain  freedom  from  self- 
consciousness  and  express  themselves  quite  naturally  and  with 
increasing  confidence. 

An  immense  power  in  the  social  life  of  our  pupils  is  foimd  in 
the  art,  gymnasium,  and  manual  training  classes.     Here  the 
work  admits  of  a  freer  interchange  of  ideas,  and  an  absence  of  re- 
straint as  they  move  freely  about  the  room  and  consult,  unre- 
strainedly, about  the  details  of  the  work  in  a  way  not  desirable 
in  classroom  recitations.     Thus  is  given  a  possibility  of  social 
co-operation  eagerly  made  use  of  by  teachers  and  pupils.    The 
boys  in  their  wood  work  make  a  number  of  individual  models 
and  in  addition  always  work  out  one  group  problem.    This  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  year's  work,  bringing  into 
play  a  spirit  of  common  interest  in  one  project  which  makes 
for  united  effort.     The  project  varies  from  year  to  year  as  the 
needs  of  the  class,  or  its  character,  vary.     One  year  the  boys  built 
a  house,  another  year  a  railroad  track  and  train  of  cars,  and  the 
present  class  have  designed  and  are  making  a  wooden  railing 
with  window  openings  for  the  bank  in  which  the  business  trans- 
actions of  the  classroom  are  made.     One  year  the  boys  designed 
and  fashioned  a  hymn  board  for  use  in  the  school  auditorium 
at  morning  chapel  exercises,  thus  serving  the  entire  school. 

In  the  cooking  class  the  girls  combine  in  twos  at  their  tables 
for  washing  dishes  and  other  general  purposes.  Some  article 
of  food  is  prepared,  each  measuring  and  combining  her  own 
ingredients  independently,  but  sharing  the  finished  product  with 
classmates  and  teachers. 

Much  of  the  gymnasium  work  for  both  boys  and  girls  partakes 
of  the  same  social  character.  In  the  team  play  of  basket  ball, 
the  relay  races,  passing  the  ball,  and  other  games  the  boys  arc 
given  an  invaluable  opportunity  for  much  friendly  rivalry  and  co- 
operation. The  girls*  games  of  volley  ball,  basket  ball,  cat-and- 
mouse,  and  others  offer  a  similar  opportunity.  Through  the  ^- 
ter  months  an  opportunity  is  given  the  boys  of  the  upper  grades 
for  optional  g)rmnasium  work  after  the  close  of  school  each  day. 
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The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  take  ttims  in  this  afternoon 
work,  going  to  the  g3minasium  for  an  hour's  play  at  basket  ball 
or  other  exercise.  A  special  director  is  on  hand  to  supervise  the 
exercise  and  to  teach  the  boys  the  rules  of  the^games.  The  class- 
room teachers  encourage  the  pupils  to  stay  for  this  afternoon 
work  and  are  often  on  hand  to  show  their  interest.  A  special 
schedule  of  games  between  classes  and  with  other  schools  is  made 
up,  as  soon  as  the  boys  get  well  into  practice,  and  to  these  games 
the  girls  and  other  friends  or  parents  are  invited.  Great  enthu- 
siasm is  shown  by  the  spectators  at  these  contests  and  a  healthy 
class  spirit  is  engendered. 

The  art  work  in  the  studio,  where  opporttmity  is  given  to  crit- 
icise and  appreciate  each  other's  work,  brings  the  bo)rs  and  girls 
together  in  a  common  aim.  This  year  an  additional  stimulus 
toward  united  effort  has  come  through  an  attempt  by  all  the 
seventh-year  pupils  to  design  a  cover  for  the  school  magazine. 
The  designs  were  submitted  to  the  art  supervisor  of  Teachers 
Collie  for  judgment,  and  the  best  was  selected  and  actually  used 
AS  a  cover  for  the  Christmas  number .  The  other  designs  that  de- 
served praise  were  reproduced  in  a  later  ntmiber  and  a  healthy 
interest  in  one  another's  work  was  thus  aroused  throughout  the 
school. 

Of  general  social  activities  outside  the  regular  schoolroom 
work  the  school  magazine  is  one  of  the  foremost.  Each  grade  of 
the  school  above  the  third  appoints  a  sub-editor  for  the  grade, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  gather  the  best  stories  and  poems  and  pictures 
from  his  classmates  each  month  and  submit  these  to  the  editorial 
board  for  selection,  together  with  a  brief  report  of  his  own  on  the 
monthly  news  of  this  grade. 

Another  means  of  promoting  the  social  life  of  the  school  is 
found  in  the  class  play.  In  the  upper  grades  each  year  one  or 
more  grades  usually  give  jointly  a  dramatic  performance  at  some 
time  during  the  winter  or  spring.  This  play  is  often  written  by 
the  pupils  themselves  with  some  help  from  their  teachers,  and  is 
connected  with  the  daily  lessons.  One  year,  for  instance,  the  pupils 
of  the  sixth  grade,  after  reading  Ivanhoe,  dramatized  and  produced 
several  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  story  in  some  very  effect- 
ive scenes.  The  rehearsing  of  the  play  brought  the  boys  and  girls 
together  in  the  afternoons  and  gave  opportunity  for  social  inter- 
course of  a  very  pleasing  nature,  while  the  pupils  discussed  the 
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characters  and  scenery  and  helped  one  another  by  practical  sug- 
gestions as  to  costumes  and  stage  properties.  Another  year  the 
pupils  of  the  fifth  grade  wrote  a  play  called  The  Minotaur,  based 
on  their  reading  of  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,  and  produced 
some  very  remarkable  scenery,  even  to  a  moon  which  rose  at  the 
proper  time  quite  in  the  modem  theatrical  way.  The  pupils  of 
the  seventh  grade  changed  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan^ 
dish  to  dialogue  form  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher  and 
painted,  under  the  art  teacher's  direction,  some  excellent  scenery 
for  the  opening  scene.  And  again  in  the  history  class,  pupils  of 
the  same  grade,  after  stud)ring  the  Ante- Revolution  period,  pro- 
duced a  clever  little  one-act  drama  representing  a  dream  in  which 
the  famous  men  of  the  period  discuss  the  questions  of  ''Taxation 
without  Representation."  In  addition  to  these  plays  compiled 
in  great  part  by  the  children,  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  have 
read  in  class  and  afterward  acted  scenes  from  Julius  Ccesar  and 
As  You  Like  It.  To  these  plays  not  only  the  other  members  of  the 
the  class  giving  the  play  are  invited,  but  where  possible  the  pupils 
of  the  other  grades.  Some  of  those  not  acting  find  ways  of  help- 
ing as  curtain  raisers,  ticket  takers,  scene  shifters,  or  members 
of  the  orchestra,  while  others  form  an  appreciative  audience. 

As  the  school  year  advances  toward  spring  and  our  boys  and 
girls  can  get  out  of  doors,  we  have  many  little  afternoon  excur- 
sions which  promote  close  acquaintance  and  good-fellowship. 
Groups  of  pupils  with  their  teachers  visit  Central  Park  to  study  the 
birds,  others  go  across  the  Hudson  to  forage  the  New  Jersey  woods 
for  frogs'  eggs  and  wild  flowers.  Sometimes  a  whole  class  visits 
some  point  of  historic  interest,  as  Washington's  headquarters  at 
Morristown,  or  Tarr)rtown  and  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Another  spring  celebration  is  the  May  festival,  and  this  has 
been  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  because  all  the  children  of  the 
Elementary  School  could  take  part.  The  large  gymnasiuin  is 
used  and  is  decorated  by  groups  of  the  older  pupils  with  boughs  of 
green  brought  by  those  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  subtirbs. 
The  classes  enter  marching  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  little  kin- 
dergarten children  and  ending  with  the  upper  grammar  grades. 
After  all  are  seated  each  class  in  turn  takes  the  centre  of  the  hall 
for  a  May  dance  or  game.  This  party  is  the  only  one  of  the  year 
in  which  all  grades  join,  and  the  older  pupils  look  with  keen  inter- 
est and  applaud  heartily  the  efforts  of  the  little  folks,  who  in  their 
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turn  admiringly  watch  the  larger  bo3rs  and  girls  and  strive  to 
imitate  them. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  sketch  of  our  activities  that  the 
keynote  of  our  school  is  social  living.  As  far  as  possible  our 
everyday  work  is  based  on  the  spirit  of  doing  heartily  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  every  member  of  the  class  whatever  duty  is  at 
hand.  Our  pupils  are  healthy,  active,  happy  American  boys  and 
girls,  and  are  to  become,  we  hope,  citizens  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  For  such  citizenship  they  need  more  than  mere  academic 
instruction.  They  are  to  take  part  in  the  manifold  enterprises 
of  the  future  in  the  midst  of  an  exceedingly  complex  civilization. 
The  need  of  the  age  is  for  earnest,  broadminded  men  and  women, 
who  can  join  effectively  in  business  and  in  recreation,  who  can 
bear  criticism  and  profit  by  it,  and  who  have  many  resources  and 
many  avenues  of  expression.  To  meet  this  need  we  should  no 
longer  train  our  pupils  along  the  old  scholastic  lines.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  race  is  toward  society  as  the  unit,  and  though  we  as 
teachers  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  individual,  neither  must  we 
allow  the  individual  to  lose  sight  of  his  fellow-men,  for  through 
mutual  service  lies  the  best  road  to  self-development. 

L.  K.  R.. 
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TIME  SCHEDULE 

Grade  VII 

Numbex:  of  minutes  per  week  devoted  to  various  activities. 

Literature 100 

Language 140 

Geography 120 

History 120 

Arithmetic 120 

French 120 

German 120 

Manual  Training 75 

Art 40 

Music 30 

Phjrsical  Education 100 

Recess 75 

Opening  Exercises 75 


ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Committee  of  the  Alumni  on  Publication 

Ernest  N.  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  1903,  Chairman. 

Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn. 
EDen  Yale  Stevens,  Diploma,  1893. 

Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary,  18  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Emily  Brinckerhoff  Brown,  Diploma,  1901. 

Bretton  Hall,  Broadway  and  86th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Ruth  E.  Dowling,  B.S.,  1903. 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 

Columbia  University  Quarterly  for  June, — ^The  issue  of  the 
Columbia  University  Quarterly  for  June  devotes  to  Teachers 
College  nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  contributed  articles,  editor- 
ials, current  news,  and  altimni  notes.  Dean  Russell  writes  of 
"Standards  of  Scholarship  and  the  Professional  Spirit  in 
Teachers  College,*'  Professor  Dewey  of  "Education  as  a  Uni- 
versity Study,"  and  Professor  Suzzallo  of  "The  Status  of 
Education  in  American  Universities**;  Professor  Baker  con- 
tributes  "A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Teachers  College,** 
Professor  Tombo  a  statistical  study  of  "The  Growth  of 
Teachers  College,**  and  Professor  Monroe  a  paper  on  the 
"Professional  Distribution  of  the  Graduates  of  Coliunbia  Uni- 
versity and  of  Teachers  College.*'  There  are  also  accotmts  of  the 
publications  of  the  college,  of  the  college  schools,  and  of  the 
advantages  of  New  York  as  a  center  for  educational  study. 
Among  the  illustrations  are  new  views  of  the  buildings,  a  sketch 
of  the  new  school  of  Domestic  Economy,  and  a  ntunber  of 
interiors. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
have  been  secured  by  the  college  for  distribution  without  charge 
to  altunni  who  apply  to  the  Secretary. 

Professor  Dewey's  article  thus  sums  up  the  problem  of  the 

universities  with  regard  to  education. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  for  attaching  importance  to 

education  as  a  university  discipline  imder  American  conditions. 
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Our  political  and  scoial  traditions  are  against  any  systematic 
and  centralized  control  of  education  from  governmental  centers 
and  bureaus.  Extreme  local  self-government  is  the  rule  in 
education  even  more,  if  possible,  than  in  other  parts  of  our 
administrative  processes.  Some  regret  this;  others  see  in  it  a 
recognition  of  the  change  in  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  education 
that  must  come  with  democracy.  When  the  aim  is  a  sup- 
pression of  many  features  of  individuality,  especially  those 
which  make  for  variation  and  initiation,  by  running  all  into  a 
common  mould,  an  authoritative  system  proceeding  by  hierarch- 
ical gradations,  from  superior  to  inferior,  till  at  last  it  reaches 
the  infimus  gradus,  the  child,  is  natural.  But  if  development 
of  self-initiative  and  self-responsible  personalities  is  the  aim,  there 
must  be  greater  opportunity  for  flexibility,  experimentation,  and 
local  diversity.  But  whether  one  regret  or  approve,  our  educa- 
tional systems  are  in  need  of  some  sort  of  direction  from  expert 
sources.  If  it  does  not  come  with  coercion,  it  must  come  volun- 
tarily. If  it  is  not  undertaken  with  the  authority  of  a  bureau- 
cracy, it  must  be  with  the  authority  of  science  and  philosophy  and 
history.  The  universities  are  the  natural  centers  of  such  free 
and  sympathetic  organization.  It  is  for  them  to  gather  and 
focus  the  best  that  emerges  in  the  practices  of  the  present:  it  is 
for  them  to  experiment  in  the  development  of  more  adequate 
conceptions  of  subject-matter,  and  to  issue  the  results  to  the 
school  with  the  imprimatur  not  of  officialdom  but  of  intelligence. 
Through  education  of  leaders,  through  the  avenues  of  per- 
suasion and  conviction,  they  must  perform  the  task  of  selection 
and  of  organization,  which  ministers  of  education  effect  tmder 
more  autocratically  centralized  schemes.  In  fine,  the  scientific 
study  of  education  should  represent  the  finest  self-consciousness 
of  the  imiversity  of  its  own  work  and  destiny — of  its  mission 
for  itself  and  for  the  society  of  which  it  is  both  minister  and 
organ. 

Dean  Russell's  article  concludes  with  this  summary  of  the 
attitude  of  Teachers  College  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the  situation. 

That  which  gives  zest  to  our  work  and  is  manifest  in  the  spirit 
of  our  faculty  and  the  devotion  of  our  students,  is  the  every- 
day touch  with  practical  life.  Every  student  knows  what  he 
wants  and  every  instructor  is  daily  forced  to  meet  a  practical 
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situation.  What  is  the  meaning  of  education? — ^not  merely  for 
some  one  else  at  some  time  more  or  less  remote,  but  for  us  Amer- 
icans in  this  twentieth  century?  What  is  a  good  school  and 
what  should  it  do  in  a  democracy.?  What  is  the  relation  of 
education  to  crime  and  how  can  character  be  morally  insured? 
What  should  be  done  with  the  atypical  and  abnormal  child, 
with  the  children  of  foreigners,  and  the  waifs  of  the  street? 
What  is  the  cost  of  schooling  as  it  is  given  and  how  can  more 
be  given  for  the  money?  How  can  poor  teachers  be  made  better 
teachers  and  lifted  above  the  plane  of  time  serving?  Is  this 
course  of  study  the  best  for  these  conditions?  What  can  be 
taught  advantageously  in  this  particular  subject  when  nine-tenths 
who  study  it  can  give  only  five  hours  a  week  for  forty  weeks? 
How  can  it  be  presented  with  the  minimum  of  effort?  What 
is  the  purpose  of  this  particular  school  in  my  own  home  town? — 
such  questions  as  these  are  ever  before  us  and  they  demand  an 
answer.  No  one  of  average  intelligence  with  good  red  blood  in 
his  veins  can  fail  to  be  interested  when  confronted  with  problems 
so  fundamental  in  our  social  life.  If  scientific  interest  and  the 
impulse  to  reUeve  htunan  suffering  are  sufficient  inducement  to 
professional  service  in  medicine,  surely  the  desire  to  alleviate 
human  misery  and  to  pass  on  to  the  next  generation  the  best 
spiritual  possessions  of  the  present  should  tempt  any  person 
altruistically  inclined  to  become  a  teacher,  in  the  hope  that  his 
work  may  be  a  perpetual  benediction  to  all  who  share  its  fruits. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  spirit  of  Teachers  College  and  to  my  mind 
it  is  our  most  valuable  asset. 
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The  provisioiis  for  the  study  of  education  made  by  the  lead- 
ing American  universities,  and  the  comparati\e  numbers  of 
students  taking  advantage  of  them,  are  indicated  in  the  following 
tables  from  the  snidy  by  Professor  Suzzallo. 

Table  I. 

ProYision  of  tMichIng  positions  for  instruction  in  educational  dieory 
and  practice. 

Compiled  from  the  list  of  officers  given  in  the  latest  available  registers, 
usually  those  for  the  academic  year  1906-07,  less  frequently  1905-06. 
Adjunct  professors  have  been  classified  with  associate  professors,  and 
tutors  with  instructors  at  Columbia  University.  Associates  and  in- 
structors have  been  classified  together  in  the  case  of  Chicago  University. 


Name  of  University 


Without  Provision 

1.  Catholic  University, 

2.  Johns  Hopkins 

3.  Princeton 

Single  Professorship 

4.  Pennsylvania 

5.  Yale 

Department  of  Education 

6.  California 

7.  Clark 

8.  Cornell 

9.  Harvard 

10.  Indiana 

1 1 .  Michigan 

12.  Nebraska 

13.  Northwestern 

14.  Ohio  State 

15.  Leland  Stanford 

16.  Virginia 

17.  Wisconsin 

Teachers  College 

18.  Columbia 

19.  Chicago 

20.  Illinois 

21.  Minnesota 

22.  Missouri 

23.  Syracuse 


Primarily  OfScers  in  Department  or 
School  of  Education 


I 
I 


I 

2 
I 
I 

I 
2 
2 
I 
I 
I 
2 
I 


20 

3 
I 

I 
3 


6 

5 


*M  ft 

I 


2 
I 
I 
I 


I 
I 

I 
I 
I 


3 

2 


I 

I 


39 
10 

I 
I 


rTOtC 

Codperatiag 
from  Other  J 


7 

2 

6 

12 


(f) 
(?) 

18 

(?) 
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Table  II. 

total  registration  in  graduate  department,  undergraduate 
Uberal  arts  course  (including  education),  and  summer  school,  also 
registration  of  students  in  courses  in  education  given  in  each  of  these 
departments. 


Name  of  Uni- 
versity 

Nvimber  of  graduate 
students 

uate  students  in  lib- 
eral arts  course,  in- 
cluding education 

Number  of  students  in 
summer  session 

Total 

Education 

Total 

Education 

Total 

• 

Education 

California 

Columbia 

Cornell 

Harvard 

Illinois 

Leland  Stan- 
ford  

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Northwestern. . 

Ohio  State 

Pennsylvania. . 
Wisconsin 

204 
808 
232 
412 

"3 

67 
114 

57  . 

157 
128 

4a 

41 
250 

137 

49 
260 

10 

29 

6 

6 

14 
20 

23 
26 

10 

2 

4a 
3 

1495 
1470 

705 
2448 

700 

1283 
1566 
3186 
1000 

959 
862 

575 
2000 

1503 

198 
865 
125 

177 
150 

207 
300 
290 
300 

221 
81 

65 

130 
188 

707 

1018 

642 

779 

512 

•  •   •   • 

1047 

340 

403 
211 

•  •   •   • 

280 
200 

550 

130 

134 
140 

38 

zoo 

•  •    •    • 

75 

65 

"5 

73 

•  •   •   • 

83 
30 
50 

Total 

2772 

500 

17952 

3397 

6689 

1043 

Per  cent, 
of  total,  z8.oz — 
Ratio,  z  to  5  -f 


Per  cent, 
of  total,  18.31 — 
Ratio,  z  to  5  -h 


Per  cent, 
of  total,  z5.59-h 
Ratio,  z  to  6-h 


A  European  estimate  of  the  usefulness  of  Teachers  College, 

— An  interesting  European  estimate  of  the  usefulness  of 
Teachers  College  is  given  by  Professor  Strong  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Westminster  Review, 

Already  the  Americans  have  begun  to  realize  the  necessity 
of  giving  some  such  distinction  to  education.  Many  of  their 
large  tmiversities  have  initiated  separate  departments,  fac» 
ulties,  or  schools  of  education,  taking  rank  with  the  depart- 
ments or  faculties  of  medicine,  law,  philosophy,  etc.,  and  those 
tmiversities  not  so  provided  are  rapidly  coming  into  line. 

Recently,  with  a  view  to  making  a  special  inquiry  into  their 
work,  I  paid  a  visit  to  two  of  the  most  progressive  and  distin- 
guished of  these  schools  of  education.     Without  doubt  their 
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influences  are  very  great,  and  are  tending  to  create  a  more  favor- 
able public  opinion  regarding  education.  In  my  report,  I  stated 
that  Teachers  College,  the  school  of  education  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  approximated  more  nearly  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  in  education  than  any  other  attempt  yet  made. 
As  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  it  is  tmique.  We 
have  no  institution  in  Great  Britain  in  any  degree  approaching  it. 
The  best  of  the  German  methods  of  training  the  teacher  have 
been  adapted,  modified,  and  adjusted  to  their  new  environment, 
and  the  result  has  been  admirable;  but  whether  an  institution  on 
precisely  the  same  lines  would  succeed  in  this  cotmtry  would  be 
a  question  for  careful  consideration.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Teachers 
College,  practically  unknown  ten  years  ago,  now  attracts  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Experienced  teachers,  ad- 
ministrative officers,  and  representatives  from  all  the  ranks  of 
education,  are  to  be  fotmd  among  its  students.  Its  success  is 
largely  due  to  its  early  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  all  grades  of  work,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  tmiversity:  for  the  training  of  the  elementary  teacher 
to  that  of  the  highest  specialist  and  educational  expert.  In  no 
other  profession  but  teaching  is  the  necessity  of  the  highest 
training  for  experts  unrecognized,  and  the  administrative  board 
of  Teachers  College,  shrewd  enough  to  note  this  anomaly, 
advanced  education  to  a  rank  coordinate  with  other  professional 
departments.  The  superiority  of  the  training  of  the  secondary 
teacher  in  Germany  has  long  been  acknowledged ;  but  in  view  of 
the  great  advance  in  training  in  recent  years  in  the  United 
States,  this  supremacy  is  hardly  likely  to  be  maintained.  One 
does  not  require  to  be  a  pro- American  to  recognize  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  higher  training  of  teachers,  in  the  sympathetic 
attitude  towards  education  and  its  problems  in  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  work,  the  large  American  tmiversities 
show  an  enlightenment  far  in  advance  of  any  of  our  British 
tmiversities. 

Registration  figures  for  1906-07. — ^The  final  stunmary  of  r^jis- 

tration  figures  for  the  academic  year  1906-07  showed  a  total  of 

1,137  candidates  for  diplomas  and  degrees — 742  primarily  regis- 

Att    dii         tered  in  Teachers  College,  138  in  the  summer  session, 

and  257   from  other  parts  of  the  University.    In 
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addition  there  were  1,558  non-matrictilated  extension  students 
taking  courses  at  the  College;  and  1,297  pupils  in  the  college 
schools.  The  grand  total  of  3 ,969  persons  receiving  regular  instruc- 
tion at  the  College  marks  an  increase  in  attendance  of  522  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.  With  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  candidates  for 
advanced  degrees,  Education  continued  to  be  the  most  popular 
subject  of  graduate  study  in  the  University,  the  departments 
most  nearly  approaching  being  economics  and  sociology  (114), 
English  (106),  and  philosophy  (56).  It  continued  to  be  second 
in  popularity  as  a  minor  subject,  being  exceeded  by  economics 
and  followed  by  history,  philosophy,  and  psychology  in  the  same 
order  as  hitherto.  Among  the  professional  students  there  was 
a  notable  increase  in  attendance,  especially  in  the  departments 
of  domestic  science,  fine  arts,  and  German.  Of  the  graduate 
students  two-thirds  were  men,  of  the  imdergraduates  three- 
fourths  were  women.  Three-fifths  of  the  total  niunber  of 
students  came  from  one  himdred  and  twenty  other  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools,  Smith  and  Vassar,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  Harvard  taking  the  lead.  There  was 
an  especial  increase  in  the  number  of  college  graduates  in  the 
departments  of  kindergarten,  elemenatry  education,  and  domestic 
science.  One-third  came  from  one  htmdred  and  fifty  normal 
and  teachers '  training  schools.  After  the  North  Atlantic  divisions 
the  middle  west  was  best  represented. 

The  Journal  of  Geography. — Beginning  with  the  current 
number,  the  Journal  of  Geography  under  the  management  of  its 
original  editor,  Professor  Richard  E.  Dodge,  will  be  published 
by  Teachers  College.  Coincident  with  this  change  there  will  be 
inaugurated  several  important  innovations  which  should  go  far 
toward  making  the  Journal  available  for  an  even  wider  circle  of 
readers.  Teachers  College  believes  in  making  its  publications 
accessible  at  a  minimtun  cost  to  teachers  and  workers  in  educa- 
tion. Hence  the  price  of  the  Journal  will  be  reduced,  beginning 
with  the  voltmie  for  1907,  to  one  dollar  a  voltune  and  the  size  of 
the  volume  will  be  decreased  from  480  to  320  pages.  Subscribers 
who  have  already  paid  in  advance  will  have  their  subscriptions 
extended  according  to  the  new  rates  and  in  proper  proportion. 
These  changes  will  make  it  possible  for  subscribers  to  send  their 
contributions  more  easily  and  will  render  the  Journal  more 
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available  to  the  large  ntimber  of  teachers  who  cannot  readily 
subscribe  for  the  more  expensive  Journal. 

As  soon  as  the  present  delay  in  publication  can  be  over- 
come every  effort  will  be  made  by  editor  and  publisher  to  have 
the  Journal  appear  promptly.  No  one  regrets  more  keenly  than 
the  Editor  the  present  lateness  of  the  Journal.  As  was  stated 
in  the  December  number  the  Journal  has  been  published  in  the 
face  of  almost  overwhelming  difficulties  at  times.  The  changes 
announced  above  will  make  the  futtire  of  the  journal  more  assured 
and  will  enable  the  Editor  to  make  the  Journal  what  he  has  long 
desired  to  have  it.  Under  the  new  favorable  conditions  the 
new  decade  shotdd  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  all  than  the 
decade  just  closed. 

The  Editor  bespeaks  the  continued  help  of  the  friends  who 
have  had  faith  in  the  Journal  for  these  several  years.  He  re- 
quests their  assistance  in  making  the  Journal  better  and  better 
known  and  trusts  that  the  paper  may  prove  even  more  helpful  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Plans  for  the  domestic  economy  building. — Since  the  gift 
of  $400,000  for  a  domestic  economy  building,  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  biology,  domestic  art,  and  domestic  science, 
.^  with  a  special  officer  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, have  thoroughly  canvassed  the  literature 
of  the  subject  and  have  visited  and  studied  the  equip- 
ment for  such  work,  in  a  score  of  other  institutions.  The 
resulting  suggestions  and  the  growing  needs  of  the  depart- 
ments have  been  emljodied  in  plans  by  Parish  and  Schroeder, 
the  architects  of  the  Thompson  Building.  The  new  building 
will  stand  on  121st  Street,  forming  the  north  side  of  a  new 
quadrangle  of  which  the  main  building  and  Whittier  Hall 
constitute  the  east  and  west  sides.  Work  is  already  tmder  way, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  occupancy  may  be  begxm  in  September, 
1908. 


Appointments  and  Reappointments 
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The  following  recent  appointments  and  reappointments  will  be 
of  interest : 


1898.  Harlan  Updegraff,  A.M., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

1899.  Guy  £.  Maxwell,  A.M.,  is 
president  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Winona,  Minn. 

1900.  Alice  R.  Jackson,  A.M.,  has 
been  made  teacher  of  English  in 
the  Brooklyn  Training  School 
for  Teachers. — Rudolph  R. 
Reeder,  Ph.D.,  is  strperintendent 
of  the  New  York  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

X90X.  Oscar  L.  McMurry,  B.S., 
is  director  of  the  department  of 
manual  training  in  the  Chicago 
(111.)  Normal  School. 

190a.  Russell  H.  Bellows,  B.S., 
is  superintendent  at  Watervliet, 

N.  y: 

Of  the  1902  A.M.'s  with  ma- 

J'ors  in  education  Elizabeth  H. 
Bvinnell  is  an  instructor  in  the 
Training  School  for  Teachers  in 
Brooklyn;  David  E.  Cloyd  is 
principal  of  the  high  school, 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Marion  S.  Coan 
and  Mary  Percival  are  teaching 
English  in  the  Normal  College, 
New  York  City;  Darius  Eatman 
is  professor  of  education  at  Wake 
Forest  College,  Wake  Forest, 
N.  C. ;  John  W.  Hall  is  professor 
of  elementary  education  in  the 
University  of  Cincinnati;  Holly 
.  W.  Maxson  is  principal  of  a  pub- 
lic school  at  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Lake 
George  Watson  is  superior  of 
practice  work  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Mayville,  N.  Dak.; 
Oscar  Israel^  Woodley  is  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Passaic, 
N.J. 

Of  the  1902  Ph.D.'s  whose 
majors  were  in  education,  Frank 
P.  Bachman  is  professor  of  the 
history  and  principles  of  educa- 
tion m  the  Normal  College  of 
the  Ohio  University;  Edwin  C 
Broome  is  principal  of  the  ele- 
mentary department  of  Adelphi 
College,  Brooklyn;  Frank  Rollins 
is  prmcipal  of  the  Stuyvesant 
High  School,  New  York  City, 
and  George  A.  Hubbell  is  pres- 


ident of  Highland  College,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky. 

1903.  Among  those  who  received 
the  degree  of  B.S.  in  1903,  Arthur 
H.  Chamberlain  is  dean  and  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  Throop  Pol- 
ytechnic Institute,  Pasadena, 
Cal.;  Mary  C.  De  Bardeleben  is 
principal  of  the  preparatory  de- 
partment in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Shorter,  Ala.;  Ruth 
E.  Dowling  is  teacher  of  methods 
in  geography  in  the  New  York 
City  Traimng  School  for  Teachers 
and  Blanche  Hirsch  is  principal 
of  the  Alcuin  Preparatory  School, 
New  York  City. 

Among  the  A.M.'s  of  1903 
Clarence  Cherrington  Henson, 
A.M.,  is  vice-principal  of  the 
Newman  Manual  Training 
School,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Of  the  1903  Ph.D.'s  Ernest 
N.  Henderson  is  professor  of 
education  in  Adelphi  College, 
and  Ernest  B.  Kent  is  principal 
of  a  technical  school  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Z904.  Among  those  who  earned 
the  B.S.  in  1904  James  E.  Addi- 
cott  is  principal  of  the  Newman 
Manual  Training  School,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Frank  W.  Ballou 
is  assistant  professor  of  secon- 
dary education  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati;  Josephine  T. 
Berry  is  professor  of  domestic 
science  in  the  Northern  Illinois 
Normal  School  at  De  Kalb,  111.; 
Frank  R.  Cauch  is  supervisor  of 
manual  training  in  the  schools 
of  Oakland,  Cal.;  Frances  I. 
Davenport  is  principal  of  the 
Concord  State  Normal  School  at 
Athens,  West  Va.;  J.  Florence 
Gilliland  is  critic  in  the  training 
department  of  the  Brockport, 
N.  Y.,  State  Normal  School; 
Anna  C.  Hedges,  recently  di- 
rector of  the  domestic  arts  de- 
partment at  Pratt  Institute,  is 
now  principal  of  the  Hebrew 
Technical  School  for  Girls,  New 
York  City;  Mary  Rogers  is  di- 

i  rector  of  the  work  in  drawing  in 
the    New    York    City    Training 
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School  for  Teadieis;  Cliff  W. 
Stone  is  principal  (k  the  efe- 
mentanr  department  of  the  Ethi- 
cal  Coiture  School,  New  York 
City;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Walker  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Cathedral  School,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Of  the  1904  A.M.'s  Frederick 
B.  Abbott  is  professor  of  mannal 
training  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Emporia,  Kans. ;  Wil- 
liam W.  Andrew  is  principal  of 
the  elementary  school  in  Koch- 
ester.  N.  Y.;  Alfred  H.  Arm- 
strong is  headmaster  of  the 
St.  Bernard's  School,  Gladstone, 
N.  J.;  Amy  M.  Burt  is  instructor 
in  historv,  Central  Michigan  Nor- 
mal School,  Point  Pleasant, 
Mich.;  Anna  M.  Clark  is  teacher 
of  nature  study  and  elementary 
science  in  the  New  York  City 
Training  School  for  Teachers; 
Alexander  B.  Coffee  is  professor 
of  philosophy  and  education  in 
Wifliam  and  Marj'  College; 
Charles  T.  Grawn  is  principal 
of  the  Michigan  State  Norxnal 
School  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  ; 
George  £.  Marker  is  head  of  the 
department  of  education.  State 
Normal  School,  Cheney,  Wash.; 
Lucius  K.  Russell  is  mstructor 
in  chemistry,  Simmons  College; 
Charles  W.  Wood  is  professor  of 
English  in  Tuskegee  institute. 

Of  the  1904  Ph.D.'s  in  edu- 
cation Frederic  E.  Farrington  is 
assistant  professor  of  education 
in  the  University  of  California; 
Naomi  Norswortny  is  instructor 
in  educational  psychology  in 
Teachers  College. 
X905.  Of  those  who  received  the 
degree  of  B.S.  in  1905  Mary  D. 
Chambers  is  instructor  in  chem- 
istry and  home  economics  in 
Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111. ; 
Richard  McL.  Crawford  is  pro- 
fessor of  art  and  manual  training 
in  William  and  Mary  College; 
Ann  M.  Gilchrist  has  accepted 
the  post  of  domestic  science 
supervisor  for  New  Zealand,  in- 
troducing the  subject  there  for 
the  first  time;  Shirley  E.  Gray 
is  teaching  English  in  Oriental 
Negros  Island,  Tanjay,  P.I.; 
Frances    H.    Hibbard    is    super- 


visor of  primary  work  in  the 
public  schools  of  Montreal,  Can- 
ada;  William  S.  Marten  is  di- 
rector of  fine  and  irn^fniol  arts 
in  the  schools  of  Durham,  N.  C; 
Grace  Owen  has  become  assistant 
in  the  department  of  education, 
Victoria  University,  Manches- 
ter, England;  Maud  Whitk>ck 
is  director  of  public  kinder- 
gartens in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
Kora  B.  Whitney  is  preceptress 
of  the  hif^  school  at  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  1905  A.M.'s  in  educa- 
tion Myra  d.  Clark  is  professor 
of  home  economics  at  the  Clark- 
son  School  of  Technology,  Pots- 
dam, N.  Y.;  Irwin  W.  Driehaus 
is  teacher  of  science  in  the  New 
York  City  Training  School  for 
Teachers;  Luella  H.  Ealdns  is 
instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Greenville  College,  Greenville, 
111. ;  John  W.  Heckert  is  instruc- 
tor m  education.  State  Normal 
School,  Natchitoches,  La. ;  Frank- 
lin S.  Hoyt  is  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.;  John  Kelley  is  super- 
intendent of  the  Normal  Training 
School  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.; 
Susan  A.  Lathrop  has  gone  from 
her  instructorship  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School  to  an  instructor- 
ship  in  English  in  Wellesley 
College;  Arthur  R.  Maxson  has 
been  made  tutor  in  mathematics 
in  Columbia;  Alva  W.  Stamper 
is  head  of  the  department  of 
mathematics  in  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Chico,  Cal.;  Mary  E. 
Thompson  is  critic  teacher  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich.;  Samuel  Sung 
Young  has  returned  to  China 
as  president  of  the  College  of 
Foreign  Languages  in  Canton. 

Of  the  Ph.D.'s  in  education 
in  1905  three  have  the  rank  of 
professor:  Charles  J.  C.  Bennett 
in  philosophy  and  education  in 
Louisiana  State  University;  Jun- 
ius L.  Meriam  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Missouri ;  and  Bruce 
R.  Payne  in  secondary  education 
at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Five  are  adjimct  or  associate 
or  assistant  professors,  namely. 
Ell  wood  P.  uubberley  and  An- 
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thony  Henry  Suzzallo,  both 
in  education  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; Edward  C.  Elliott  in 
education  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  George  D.  Strayer  in 
elementary  education  at  Teach- 
ers College;  and  Fletcher  H. 
Swift  in  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Walter 
F.  Dearborn  is  instructor  in 
educational  psychology  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
1906.  A  niunber  of  those  gradu- 
ating in  1906  with  the  degree  of 
B.S.  have  already  won  positions 
of  some  distinction.  A  partial 
list  follows:  Caroline  Van  Rens- 
selaer Ashcroft  is  supervisor  of 
physical  training,  New  York 
City  public  schools;  Alma  L. 
Binzel  is  director  of  kinder- 
s^arten  training,  Stout  Training 
Schools,  Menomonie,  Wis. ; 
Annie  S.  Crowell  is  instructor 
in  the  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Normal 
School;  AmyL.  Daniels  is  super- 
visor of  household  science  and 
arts  in  the  Technical  High  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  James  J. 
Doster  is  director  of  manual 
training  State  Normal  School, 
Troy,  Ala.;  Louise  M.  Fisher  is 
an  instructor  in  physical  edu- 
cation in  the  New  York  City 
Training  School  for  Teachers; 
Annie  J.  Gash  is  professor  of 
domestic  science  and  art,  Green- 
ville College,  Tusculum,  Tenn.; 
Theda  Gildemeister  is  instructor 
in  methods,  State  Normal  School, 
Winona,  Minn.;  Julia  A.  Hill  is 
instructor  in  fine  arts,  Teach- 
ers College,  Syracuse  University; 
Herman  H.  Hoexter  is  director 
of  the  department  of  music. 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, Greenville,  N.  C. ;  Dora  Ladd 
is  instructor  in  manual  training 
State  Normal  School,  Greeley, 
Colo.;  Alice  L.  Marsh  is  head  of 
the  department  of  method,  State 
Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.; 
Venita  Pendleton  is  instructor  in 
English,    Bryn    Athyn    College, 


Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.;  Florence  A. 
Pray  is  instructor  in  domestic 
science.  State  Normal  School, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Janette  Trow- 
bridge is  physical  director,  Wad- 
leigh  Hign  School  Annex,  New 
York  City;  Louise  Waugh  is  in- 
structor in  domestic  science, 
Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
Three  members  of  this  class  se- 
cured posts  at  Teachers  College  : 
Ethelwyn  Miller  in  fine  arts  at 
the  Horace  Mann  School;  Luella 
Palmer  in  kindergarten  at  the 
Speyer  School;  and  Mary  D. 
Swartz,  assistant  in  domestic 
science  in  Teachers  College. 

Amone  the  appointments  of 
1906  A.M.'s  are  the  following; 
Luther  J.  Abbott,  superinten- 
dent city  schools,  Minco,  Ok- 
lahoma; Hettie  M.  Anthony, 
instructor  in  domestic  science, 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University ; 
Elizabeth  Crowther,  instructor  in 
history,  Western  College  for 
Women,  Oxford,  O.;  Susan  R. 
Benedict  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics in  Smith  College;  Don 
Carlos  Bliss,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Arlington,  N.  J.;  Helen 
Frances  Durie,  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish and  history,  Kingsthorpe 
College,  Hamilton,  Ontario;  Wil- 
liam T.  Fletcher,  principal  of  the 
high  school,  Pueblo,  Colo. ;  Henry 
C.  Lott,  instructor  in  psychology 
State  Normal  School,  Yspilanti, 
Mich.;  Fong  Coo  Sec,  instructor 
in  English  in  the  Liang  Kwang 
College  of  Foreign  Languages, 
Canton,  China;  Lucile  H.  Stim- 
son,  instructor  of  domestic  sci- 
ence in  Simmons  College ;  Le  Roy 
Weller,  instructor  in  philosophy 
Beaver  College. 

Of  the  Ph.D.'s  of  last  year 
Jasper  N.  Deahl  is  professor  of 
education  in  West  Vimnia  Uni- 
versity, and  Lambert  L.  Jackson 
has  become  manager  of  the  edu- 
cational department  of  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  D.  Appleton  and 
Co. 
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T"WO    Recent    Publications 


A.8pect8  of  CHild  L-ife 
and  £d\ication 

By  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark 
University  and  Professor  of  Psychology, 
and  Some  of  His  Pupils. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  one  of  the 
lines  of  research  carried  on  by  President  G. 
Stanley  Hall  and  students  working  under 
his  direction,  at  Clark  University,  has  been 
the  psychology  of  childhood  and  its  appli- 
cations to  education.  These  researches 
have  been  published  in  the  university  per- 
iodicals, which  are  of  necessity  expensive 
and  limited  in  circulation,  and  have  not, 
therefore,  hitherto  been  available  to  the 
general  public.  The  object  of  the  present 
volume,  which  is  to  be  the  first  of  a  series, 
is  to  make  accessible  to  parents  and  teachers, 
in  somewhat  condensed  form  and  at  moder- 
ate price,  the  results  of  these  researches, 
which  are  now  recognized  as  of  fundamental 
importance  in  all  educational  work. 


FolK'ways 

A  Study  of  the  Sociological  Importance  of  Usages, 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Mores 

By  W.  G.  Sumner 

Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
in  Yale  University 

An  analytical  definition  of  the  folkways 
and  a  description  of  their  functions  in  the 
formation  and  integration  of  society.  Folk- 
ways are  the  ways  of  satisfying  needs  which 
become  habitual  and  customary  by  the  un- 
coordinated cooperation  of  individuals,  each 
trying  to  satisfy  needs  as  well  as  he  can. 
When  these  uncoordinated  individual  acts 
become  habits  of  the  individual  and,  after 
some  generations,  traditional  customs  of  an- 
cestors, they  are  recognized  as  advantageous 
to  social  welfare,  and  become  rules  of  the 
life  policy. 

A  large  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
such  illustrations  as  labor  and  wealth  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  slavery,  canni- 
balism, infanticide,  killing  the  old,  and 
blood  revenge. 
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NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH 

RHetoric  and  En^lisH  Composition 

By  Gborgb  R.  Carpkntbr,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in   Columbia 

University,  New  York  City.     lamo.  Cloth.    xviii-f43a  pages,     f i.oo,  net. 

This  volume  is  a  careful  revision,  with  many  changes,  corrections,  and  additions,  of  Professor 
Carpenter's  well-known  **  ElemenU  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition."  It  contains  all  the 
material  necessary  for  secondary  school  work  in  this  subject. 

En^lisH  Grammar 

By  Gborgb  R.  Carpbntbr.     lamo.     Cloth.     xv+2i3  ps^Res.     75  cents,  net. 

A  complete  revision  of  "Principles  of  English  Grammar."  The  present  volume  is  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  first  year  high  school  pupils. 

Exposition*  in  Class-room  Practice 

By  Thbodorb  C.    Mitchill,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  and  Gborgb  R.  Carpkntbk, 
lamo.    Cloth,     ix+373  pages.     70  cents,  net. 
This  book  covers  in  detail  all  the  forms  of  exposition  actually  carried  on  in  secondary  school  work. 

Elementary  En^lisH  Composition 

By  TuLKY  Francis  Huntington,     xamo.     Cloth,     xxii-f  357  pagc»-     50  cenu,  net. 

Designed  for  use  in  the  highest  grammar  grades  and  the  lower  high  school  grades.  Hahitt 
rather  than  rules  of  writing  is  the  keynote  of  the  book.  Effort  is  constantly  made  to  bring  out  the 
student's  individuality  ana  to  secure  personality  in  his  written  work. 

Elementary  Composition 

By  DoROTHBA  F.  Canfibld,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Horace  Mann  Schools,  and  Gbokob 

R.  Carpbntbr.     lamo.     Cloth.     xvi-|-a74  pages.     50  cents,  net. 

The  material  in  this  book  is  well  arranged,  well  graded,  and  admirably  adapted  for  use  in 
he  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


Boston 
CHIoa^o 


64-66  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


A.tlanta 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Just  Published 
Education  in  tlie  Atfe  of  tlie  Renaissance,  1400-1600  $151 

By  WILLIAM  H.  WOODWARD,  Professor  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  Liverpool. 

A  Netliod  of  Teacliini  Cliemistry  in  Scliools  $1.01 

By  A.  M.  HUGHES  and  R.  STERN. 

Tlie  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Laniaatfes  and  The 

Training  of  Teacliers  $  .60 

Third  Revised  Edition. 

Some  Tliouglits  Concerning  Education  $1.01 

By  JOHN  LOCKE.     With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  M.A. 

Milton's  Tractate  on  Education  $  M 

Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  OSCAR  BROWNING,  M.A. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  $1.01 

By  REV.  EDWARD  THRING,  M.A. 

Roman  Education  $  .60 

By  A.  B.  WILKINS,  Litt.D. 
Catalogue  aent  upon  rmqumat. 


::::r::;  g.  p.  putnapts  sons   ;:• 


Don't  you  have  difficulty  in  training  your  pupils  to  use  good 
English  ? 

Don't  you  find  that  they  spell  words  incorrectly,  pronounce 
them  poorly^  and  use  them  wrongly 

HUNT'S  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER 

covers  all  these  lines  of  work  and  furnishes  abundant  driU 
exercises. 

It  hammers  home  each  important  point  and  principle. 
It  gives  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time. 

What  other  book  can  do  more? 

AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

Ne'w   YorK  Cincinnati  CKica^o 


n?  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  32I^l^rTork 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers 
o  colleges,  public  and  private  schools,  and  families. 

Advises  parents  about  schools.  WM.  O.  PRATT^  Manager 


TWO  NEW  STORY  BOOKS! 
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FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Clara  M.  Lewis 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR  is  one  of  the  most  noUble  books  for  children 
that  have  recently  been  published. 

Appropriately  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound  in  cloth. 

Price,  postpaid,  $L50 

A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY  BOOK 

By  Jans  L.  Hoxie 

MISS  SUSAN  E.  BLOW  says :  I  know  no  equally  simple,  varied  and  interesting 
collection  of  stories  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY  BOOK  may  rapidly 
win  the  popularity  it  merits. 

Price,  postpaid,  Fifty  Cents 

Send  for  Kindergarten  Review  Premium  Circular. 

HILTON   BRADLEY  COMPANY 

New  Yrk         Boston         Philadelphia         Atlanta        San  Francisc 


THE  NATURE-STUDY  REVIEW 

DEVOTED  TO  ALL  PHASES  OF  NATURE-STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS 

525  West  I20th  Street,  New  York 

it  is  tll6  Oniy  JOUrnai  devoted  to  nature-study  and  aiming  to  bring 
together  the  best  and  latest  ideas  on  this  phase  of  elementary  scientific 
education. 

It  is  conducted  by  an  editorial  COIliniittBB  of  five  members,  repre- 
senting agriculture,  biology,  geography,  and  physical  science. 

$1.00  per  year;    15  cents  per  copy;  trial  subscription  for  four  months 

30  cents. 
A  table  of  conteats  of  nutnbers  already  published  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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Colnmbia  ISLnivitvsitiQ 
dTontribntions  to  %&vicntion 

Teachers  College  issues  at  irregular  intervals  a  series  of  con- 
tributions on  educational  subjects.  This  series  continues  the 
educational  numbers  of  the  Columbia  University  ContiibutiQDS 
to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education.  Any  number  in 
either  series  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Subscribers  to  the  series  receive  a  discount  of  20%  on  the  price 
quoted. 

Teachers  College, 
Coltunbia  University,  New  York  City. 


The  following  numbers  are  announced: 

Ho.  I     Normal  School  Education  and  Efficiency  in  Teaching.    Junius  LATHaor 

Mbriam,  Ph.D.     152  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound.  $1.50,  ff#l. 
Ho.  a    School  Fundi  and  their  Apportionment    Ellwood  P.  Cubbbrlbt,  Ph.D. 

'55  P^ges.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $2.00,  ntt. 
Ho.  3    The   Riie    of    Local   School   Supenrition  in  ManachoMttB.       Hbhbt 

SuzEALLO,  Ph.D.     154  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.50,  nst 
Ho.  4    The'  Educational  Theories  of  Herbart  and  FroebeL    Jobm  Anous  Mac- 

Vannbl,  Ph.D.     114  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.00,  net. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbob  Rbcord,  September,  1905. 
Ho.  5    City  School  Expenditures.     Gborob  Dratton  Stratbr,    Ph.D.      105 

pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.00,  ntt. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbob  Rbcord,  May,  1905. 
Ho.  6    Some  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education  in  American  Cities.     Edwari) 

C.  Elliott,  Ph.D.     loi  pages.     Price,  cloth  boimd,  $1.00. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbob  Rbcord,  November,  1905. 
Ho.  7     The  Public  Primary  School  System  of  France,  with  special  reference  to 

the  Training  of  Teachers.    Frbdbrick  Ernbst  Parrington,  Ph.D.    30a 

pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $2.50,  net. 
Ho.  8     A  History  of  Sixteenth  Century  Arithmetic.     Lambbrt  L.  Jackson 

Ph.D.     261  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $2.00  net. 
Ho.  9    A  History  of  Common  School  Funds  in  the  United  States.      Plbtchbb 

Harpbr  Swift,  Ph.D.     In  preparation. 
Ho.  10    The  College  Curriculum  in  the  United  States.     Louis  Franklin  Snow, 

Ph.D.     In  preparation. 
Ho*    II      The  Seven  Liberal  Arts.      A  study  in    Mediaeval   Culture.      Paul 

Abblson,  Ph.D.     150  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.50,  nW. 
Ho.  12      Administration  and  Educational  Work  of  American   Juvenile  Reform 

Schools.     DavidS.  Snedden,  Ph.D.   204  pages.   Price,  cloth  bound.  $2.00, 

net. 
Ho.  13     The  Concept  of  Equality  in  the  Writings  of  Rousseau,  Bentham,  and 

Kant.     J.  A.  T.  Williams.     85  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  75c,  net. 
Ho.  14     Herbart  and  Froebel:  An  Attempt  at  Synthesis.     Richard  Pbrcival 

CoLB.      ii6paj^es.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.00,  n^/. 
Ho.  15     Public  Education  in  Upper  Canada  (Ontario).     I79i-i84x,     Hbrbbrt 

T.  J.  Coleman. 
Ho.  x6    The  Learning  Process  or  Educational  Theory  Implied  in  Tneory  oi 

Knowledge.    Jesse  H.  Co\3R^K\3\-t. 


GENERAL    CATALOGUi: 

OrnCERS  AND  ALUMNI 

or 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

(Including  Teachers  College,  1901-1906) 

FOURTEENTH  EDITION 

1754-1906 

The  volume  gives  the  addresses  of  all  living  graduates  so  far  as  it 
has  been  possible  to  ascertain  them.  The  Locality  Index,  comprising 
the  names  of  all  living  graduates  with  addresses,  arranged  by  States, 
cities,  and  towns,  which  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  1894  edition, 
has  been  revised  and  continued  to  date  and  contains  12,983  names. 

Copies  bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gilt  will  be  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  $2.00.  Add  25  cents  for  expressage  of  out-of-town  orders 
Applications,  accompanied  by  draft  on  New  York,  postal  or  express 
order,  or  check,  may  be  addressed  to  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  the  General  Catalogue,  at  Columbia  University. 


THE  JOURNAL 
OF  GEOGRAPHY 


An  Illustrated  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Teachers 
of  Geography  in  Elementary^  Secondary^  and  in  Nor^nal  Schools 

Edited  by  RICHARD  EL  WOOD  DODGE 

Professor  of  Geography,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City 

The  Journal  stands  for  progress  in  geography  teaching,  and  its  field  includes  all  grades  of 
rork.  Teachers,  from  the  Elementary  School  to  the  University,  find  The  Journal  almost  in- 
lispensable,  if  they  would  keep  in  touch  with  that  which  is  best  in  geography  teaching. 

Every  school  library  in  the  country  should  contain  The  Journal  of  Geography,  for  it  is  a 
eference  volume  of  continued  and  increasing  usefulness,  and  many  of  the  articles  may  be  used 
or  supplementary  work.  Many  of  the  subjects  treated  in  The  Journal  are  not  available  in 
nj  other  form. 

f  I.oo  a  year  (10  numbers).  Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  number.  Send  for  a 
ample  copy. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Published  by 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITX 


The  Plant  World  -rii:- 

IS  AN 

Illustrated  Monthly  Hagazine 


davstodto 
Popular  Botany  In  the  Best  and  Widest  Sense 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  PLANT  WORLD  to  summarize  the  im- 
portant results  of  current  botamcal  investigation,  and  to  pnhlish 
other  matter  of  interest  to  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  Sotany. 
The  leading  articles  are  by  leaders  of  botamcal  thought.  Teachers 
and  students  alike  will  find  the  PLANT  WORLD  mteresting  and 
stimulating. 

For  Sample  Copy  Kiid  ac.  stamp,  addrMsInc 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  Teachers  Collcse. 

CelnmMa  University,  New  York  CIQr 


The  Teachers 
CoUege  Record 

wishes  to  obtain  Copies  of  the 
loilowln(  issues,  in  order  to 
complete  Its  files. 

Vol.  I.        No.  I.       Jan.  1900 
Vol.  1,         No,  }.       May  1900 
Vol.  I.         No.  5.      Nov.  1900 
Vol.  11.       No.  5.      Nov.  1901 
Vol,  III.      No.  1.       Jan.  1903 
Vol.  III.      No.  2.      Mch.  1903 
Vol.  VI.     No.  }.       May  1905 
Vol.  VI.     No.  4.     Sept.  1905 
Vol.  VI.     No.  5.      Nov.  1905 
Vol.  VII.    No.  I.        Jan.  1906 
These  will  be  exchanged  for  cur- 
rent numbers  or  for  any  back  num- 
bers on  hand.      (See  last  advertis- 
ing page.) 
Address, 

PabllcatloQ  Bureau, 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE, 

Columbia  University, 

New  York 


Columbia  Tllniverditi? 
in  the  (tit^'Of  flew  ©orR 

Columbia  UiiiTaniity  includes  both  a  college  and  a  oniTenity  in  the  strict  sense 
«f  the  wofds.  The  college  is  Columbia  College,  founded  in  1754  as  King's  College. 
The  UniTersity  consists  of  the  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Pure  Science,  and  Applied  Science. 

The  point  of  contact  between  the  college  and  the  uniyersity  is  the  senior  year 
of  the  college,  during  which  year  students  in  the  college  pursue  their  studies,  with 
the  consent  of  the  college  faculty^  under  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the  uniyersity. 

Barnard  College,  a  college  lor  women,  is  financially  a  separate  corporation;  but, 
educationally,  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  Columbia  University. 

Teachers  College,  a  professional  school  for  teachers,  is  also,  financially,  a  sep- 
arate corporation;  and  also,  educationally,  a  part  of  the  system  of  Columbia  University. 

Each  college  and  school  is  under  the  charge  of  its  own  faculty,  except  that  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Architecture  are  all  under  the  charge 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

For  the  care  and  advancement  of  the  general  interests  of  the  univenity  educa- 
tional system,  as  a  whole,  a  Council  has  been  established,  which  is  representative  of 
all  the  corporations  concerned. 


I.    THE  COLLEGES. 

Columbia  College  offers  for  men  a  course 
of  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candfidates  for  admission 
to  the  college  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  pass  an  examination  on  pre- 
scribed subjects,  the  particulars  concerning 
which  may  be  found  m  the  annual  Circular 
of  Information. 

Barnard  College,  founded  in  1889,  offers 
for  women  a  course  of  four  years,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candi- 
dates /or  admission  to  the  college  must  be 
at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  pass  an 
examination  on  prescribed  subjects,  the 
oarticulars  concerning  which  may  be  found 
In  the  annual  Circular  of  Information. 

II.    THE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  a  technical  sense,  the  Faculties  of  Law, 
Medicine^  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Pore  Science,  and  Applied  Science,  taken 
together  constitute  the  university.  These 
fsctilties  offer  advanced  courses  of  study 
and  investigation,  respectively,  in  (a)  pri- 
vate or  municipal  law,  (b)  medicine,  (r) 
pkflosophy,  philologv,  ana  letters,  (d)  his- 
toirjf  economics,  and  public  law,  (e)  mathe- 
tics  and  natural  science,  and  (/)  applied 
«.  Courses  of  study  under  all  of 
faculties  are  open  to  members  of  the 
senior  class  in  Columbia  College.  Certain 
courses  under  the  non-professional  faculties 
are  open  to  women  who  have  taken  the  first 
degree.  These  courses  lead,  through  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  to  the  university  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  also  con- 
ferred for  advanced  work  in  law  done  under 
the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Political  Science 
together. 

ni.    THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Ap- 
plied Science  conduct  respectively  the  pro- 
Icssioiial  schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Mines.  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Archi- 


tecture, to  which  students  are  admitted  as 
candidates  for  professional  degrees  on  terms 
prescribed  by  the  faculties  concerned.  The 
faculty  of  Teachers  College  conducts  profes- 
sional courses  for  teachers,  that  lead  to  a 
diploma  of  the  university. 

1.  The  School  of  Law,  established  in 
1858,  offers  a  course  of  three  years,  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  private  and  public 
law,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws. 

2.  The  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  founded  in  1807,  offers  a  course 
of  four  years,  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

3.  The  School  of  Mines,  established  in 
1864,  offers  courses  of  study,  each  of  four 
years,  leading  to  a  professional  degree  m 
mining  engineering  and  in  metallurgy. 

4.  The  Schools  of  Chemistry,  Engi- 
neering, AND  Architecture,  set  off  from 
the  School  of  Mines  in  1896,  offer  respect- 
ively, courses  of  study,  each  of  four  years, 
leading  to  an  appropriate  professional  de- 
gree, in  analytical  and  applied  chemistry ;  in 
civil,  sanitary,  electrical,  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering ;  and  in  architecture. 

5.  Teachers  College,  founded  in  1888 
and  chartered  in  i88q,  was  included  in  the 
university  in  1898.  it  offers  the  following 
courses  of  study :  (a)  graduate  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  Master  s  and  Doctor's  diplomas 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  College; 
(b)  professional  courses,  each  of  two  years, 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  s  diploma  for  Sec- 
ondary Teaching,  Elementary  Teaching, 
Kindergarten,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and  Manual 
Training;  (r)  a  collegiate  course  of  two 
years,  which,  if  followed  by  a  two-year 
professional  course,  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Certain  of  its  courses 
may  be  taken,  without  extra  charge,  by 
students  of  the  university  in  partial  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requirements  for  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER.  LL.D., 

President. 


(Tolumbia  XHnivereit^  iSitension  Syllabi 

Syllabi  of  various  courses  of  instruction  have  been  issued  or  are  in  the 
press.  These  syllabi  contain  outlines  of  study,  bibliog^phies,  and  refer- 
ences, and  furnish  systematic  guides  for  tlie  private  student,  reading 
circles,  and  classes  of  instruction.  They  are  published  in  two  series: 
Sbribs  a  contains  syllabi  of  College  courses  or  integral  parts  of  College 
courses;  Sbribs  B  contains  syllabi  of  short  courses  of  public  lectures, 
usually  of  six  lectures. 

SERIES  A 

A,  No.  I       Shaksp€r$ — By  Professor  F.  H.  Sykbs 

A,  No.  a      Old  TgstametU  Literature — By  Dr.  R.  M.  Hodgb 

A,  No.  3       American  Literature — General  Survey — By  Mr.  Cltdb  Purbt 

Ba.A. 

Ay  No.  4      Architecture — Renaissance  and  Modem — By  Professor  A.  D. 

P.  Hamlin 

A,  No.  5      English  Language  and  Grammar — By  Dr.  G.  P.  Krapp 

A,  No.  0  History  of  English  Literature — Nineteenth  Century — By  Pro- 
fessor P.  H.  Stkbs 

A,  No.  7      American  Literature — Representative  Authors — By  Mr.  Cltdb 

PURST,  M.A. 
A|  No.  8       Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  English  in  the  EUmentary 

Schools — By  Professor  P.  T.  Bakbr 
A,  No.  9      Development  of  Instrumented  Music — By  Mr.  Thomas  Wnrr- 

NBT  SURBTTB 

A,  No.  xo    Architecture — Ancient,  Medimval,  and  Oriental — By  Professor 

A.  D.  P.  Hamlin 
A|  No.  XX     English    Composition — By    Professor    Hbrbbrt    Vauohab 

Abbott 
A,  No.  xa     The  Philosophy  of  Education — By   Professor  John   Angus 

MacVannbl.     (Double  number,  ao  cents.) 
A,  No.  13    Study  of  Music  in  Schools — By  Professor  C.  H.  Parnswobtb 
A,  No.  14    History  of  England— to   Tudor  Age — By   Dr.    C.    A.  Bbard 
A,  No.  15    History  of  EngUind — from  James  L  to  the  Present — By   Dr.  C. 

A.  Bbard 
Ay  No.  x6.    General  Geography — By  Professor  R.  E.  Dodgb     ^ 
Ay  No.  17.     History  aM  Principles  of  Education — By  Professor  Paul 

MONROB 

Ay  No.  x8.     School  Administration — By  Professor  S.  T.  Dutton 
Ay  No.  19.     Modern  European  History — Bv  Dr.  C.  A.  Bbard 
A,  No.  ao.     Theory  and    Practice  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools-^ 

By  Dr.  G.  D.  Straybr 

SERIES  B 

B,  No.  X       The  Solar  System — By  Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchbll 

B,  No.  a       The  French  Revolution — By  Professor  J.  T.  Shotwbll 

B,  No.  3       The  Vegetation  of  the  Earth — By  Professor  P.  E.  Lloyd 

B,  No.  4      Climate  and  Mankind — By  Professor  R.  E.  Dodgb 

B,  No.  5       Metallurgy — By  Professor  Bradlby  Stoughton,  and  Drs.  If. 

N.  Bollbs  and  Wm.  Campbbll 
B,  No.  6       The  Greatest  American  Writers — By  Mr.  Cltdb  Purst,  M.A 
B,  No.  7       The  Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages—By  Professor  A.  D.  F. 

Hamlin 
B,  No.  8      Fundamental  Problems  of  Human  Nature — By  Professor  E.  Lw 

Thorndikb 

t  B,  No.  9       Shakspere — By  Professor  F.  H.  Sykbs 
B,  No.  10     Representative  German  Authors — By  Professor  R.  ToMBO,Jr. 
B,  No.  I X     Organic    Evolution — By    Professor    H.    E.    Crampton 
B,  No.  12     Spanish  America — By  Professor  W.  R.  Shbphbrd 

t  B,  No.  13     Representative   German   Dramas — By   Dr.    W.    Braun 
B,  No.  14     The  Expansion  of  the  United  States — By  Dr.  C.  A.  Bbard 

t  B,  No.  15     The    Life  of    Primitive  Peoples — By  Dr.  Clark  Wisslbr 
By  No.  x6    Industrialism  and  Democracy — By  Dr.  C.  A.  Bbard 
B,  No.  17    Great  Masters  of  Music — By  Mr.  D.  G.  Mason 
B,  No.  x8     The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel — By  Professor  Bradlby 

Stoughton 
B,  No.  19.     The  History  of  American  Poetry — By  Professor  C,  H.  Paob 

(flN  Prbparation.) 

Price  10  cents  pet  cop^ ,  e^-c^^X. -^jYvtte  otherwise  stated.  Address:  Ex- 
tension Teacbing.TeacViei^  Co\!Lt^t  ,Q^\^r^^^a.'^iT:v^«w5tef  ^New  YcA  City. 


ZcncbcvB  College 
Columbia  Tnniversiti? 


Teachers  Colleg*  ia  tlie  professional  school  of  Colombia  UniTorsity  for  tho  itvdy 
ci  edncation  and  the  training  of  teachers.  The  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  afford 
opportunity,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  both  sexes 
for  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal  achools,  of  specialists  in  various  branches  of 
school  work,  and  of  principals,  superrisors,  and  superintendents  of  schools. 

The  College  offers  56  courses  in  Education,  including  6  courses  on  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education,  4  courses  on  Educational  Administration,  7  courses  on 

Educational  Psychology,  and  25  courses  on  the  theory  and  practice 
Courses  of  teaching  Biology,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  English,  Fine 

of  Arts,  French,  Geography,  German,  Greek,  History,   Kindergarten, 

Instruction  Latin,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Science  and 

Physical  Education.  Other  courses  of  instruction  supplementary 
to  those  above  are  as  follows :  Biology,  6  courses ;  Domestic  Art,  5  courses ;  Domestic 
Science,  10  courses;  English,  6  courses;  Fine  Arts,  14  courses;  French,  3  courses; 
German,  2  courses ;  Geography,  4  courses ;  History,  4  cours.es ;  Kindergarten,  4  courses ; 
Manual  Training,  9  courses;  Mathematics,  3  courses;  Music,  5  courses;  Physical 
Science,  4  courses,  and  Physical  Education,  6  courses.  Qualified  students  of  Teachers 
College  may  also  pursue  University  courses  in  History,  Language  and  Literature, 
Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Ethics,  Anthropology,  Music, 

Economics  and  Social  Science.  Teachers  College  maintains  two 
Teaohem  schools  of  observation  and  practice:  one,  the  Horace  Mann  School, 

College  the  other  known  as  the  Speyer  School.    The  Horace  Mann  School 

Bohools  comprises  three  departments  t- a  kindergarten  for  children  of  three 

to  six  years  of  age,  an  elementary  school  of  seven  grades,  and  a 
high  school  of  five  grades.  The  Speyer  School  consists  of  a  kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  and  special  classes  in  sewing,  cooking  and  manual  training. 

Courses  of  Study  are  as  follows:  (i)  A  two-year  Collegiate 
Conrsea  Course  which  if  followed  by  a  two-year  professional  course  leads 

of  to  the  degree  of  B.S. ;    (2)    Two-year  professional  courses  lead- 

Btvdy  ing  to  the  Bachelor's  diploma  in    (a)    Secondary  Teaching,    (b) 

Elementary  Teaching,  (c)  Kindergarten,  (d)  Domestic  Art,  (e) 
Domestic  Science,  (f )  Fine  Arts,  (g)  Music,  (h)  Manual  Training,  and  (k)  Physical 
Education;  (3)  Graduate  courses  of  one  and  two  years,  respectively,  leading  to  the 
Master's  and  Doctor's  diplomas  in  the  several  departments  of  the  College.  Students 
holding  the  degree  of  B.S.  or  A.B.  may  become  candidates  for  A.M.  and  PhJ). 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows:  (i)  To  the  Col- 
Admisaion  legiate  Course  —  completion  of  a  high-school  course;   (2)  to  the 

Require-  two-year  courses  —  (a,  b,  c,  and  k  above)  completion  of  the  Collegiate 

ments  Course  or  its  equivalent  in  an  approved  college  or  graduation  from 

an  approved  normal  school ;  (d,  e,  f,  g,  h)  same  as  for  (a)  and  (&) 
or  two  years  of  technical  training  or  experience  in  teaching ;  (3)  to  the  graduate  courses 
—  college  graduation  or  its  equivalent 

Tuition  in  graduate  courses  and  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  $150; 
WB    ps  .^  other  courses,  |ioa    The  faculty  annually  awards  5  Fellowships 

^^.  of  $650  each,  i  Scholarship  of  $400,  12  Scholarships  of  $150  eadi, 

^     ^         and  4  Scholarships  of  $75  each. 
For  circulars  and  information,  address  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  LL.D.,  Deaa. 


TeacKers  College  R^ecord 

CONTENTS  OP  VOLUMB  I— 1900 
No.  X  Ths  History  and  Function  of  Ttaclurs  CdUp. — I^*(P^  ^7  D>AX  Rm- 

Ujiuaxj  8BLL  and  £x-Prb8IDBNT  Hbrybt.     (Out  of  Piiat.j 

No*  a»  March       Naturg  Study. 
No.  3t  May  English,     (Out  of  print.) 

No.  4  SyUabi  of  Education  Courses. — ^Prbsidbmt  Butiar,  Dbam   RuasBX 

September  and  Propbssors  Monrob  and  Dutton. 

No.  $9  November  Hand  Work.     (Out  of  print.) 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  n — zgox 
No.x  Biology  in  th$  Horace  Mann  High  SchcioL — Profbssors  Llotd  and 

January  Bioelow. 

fo.  a  Geography  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. — ^Propbssor  Dodob  and  Mai 

March  Kirch  w  by. 

No.  3  Child  Study. — Sources  of  Material  and  Syllabi  of  ColUge  Comrses^^fwih 

May  PBssoR  Thorndikb. 

No.  4  Syllabi  of  Courses  in  Elementary  and  Applied  PsytMogy. — Pbofbmqb 

September  Thorndikb. 

No.  5,  November  Manual  Training.     (Out  of  print.) 

CONTENTS  OP  VOLUME  m— looa 
No.  z  Horace  Mann  School:  Dedication  Number. — ^Papers   by  PRBsmsir 

January  Oilman,     Propbssor     Dutton   and   others,    on    Present'Def 

Problems  in  Education.     (Out  of  print.) 
No.  a  Chemistry  and  Physics  in   Ae  Horace  Mann   High  ScIkmI.— Pio- 

MMXch'}  PBSSOR  WooDHULL.     (Out  of  Print.) 

Nob.  3  and  4       Helps  for  the  Teaching  of  Cmsar. — ^Propbssor  Lodgb  and  Mbmis. 
May,  September  Hubbbll  and  Littlb. 

No.  5  The  Sfeyer  School.     Part  I. :  Its  History  and  Purpose. — DnAH  RusiiUft 

November  Propbssor  McMurrt  and  Mr.  Burks. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  IV— 1903 
No.  I  The  Sf  ever  School.    FtLrt  11:  Its  Curriculum  and  its  RekOion  to  Teadm 

January  uollege. — ^Propbssor  McMurrt  and  Mr.  Burks. 

fo.  a  Mathematics   in    the   Elementary   School. — ^Propbssors    Siotb  ni 

March  McMurrt.    (Out  of  print.) 

No.  3  New  Methods  of  Teaching  Modem  Languages- — ^Doctor  LrBon&D 

May  Bahlsbn. 

No.  4  September  University  Extension. — ^Propbssor  Stkbs. 
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FOREWORD 

At  the  present  time  few  matters  pertaining  to  education 
have  more  significance  for  Americans  than  those  which  reveal 
the  accomplishments  of  the  modem  German  nation,  and  per- 
haps no  feature  of  German  educational  progress  means  more  to 
us  to-day  than  that  which  pertains  to  vocational  training. 

The  memoir  which  is  here  printed  is  a  study  of  the  system 
of  industrial  and  vocational  schools  in  one  of  the  smaller  king- 
doms of  the  German  Empire.  It  sets  forth  briefly  the  economic 
conditions  which  hold  in  the  kingdom  of  Wuerttemberg,  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  and  the  system  of  transporta- 
tion. It  then  traces  the  development  in  this  environment  of 
the  system  of  industrial  schools  and  the  service  which  they 
render  in  the  up-building  and  maintenance  of  the  state. 

Such  a  study  seems  to  me  particularly  opportune  and  the 
reading  of  this  report  answers  the  questions  which  the  American 
is  likely  to  ask.  He  desires  to  know  how  such  schools  arose, 
what  the  different  kind  of  schools  are,  how  the  pupil  is  steered 
into  them,  and  what  part  the  vocational  training  plays  in  his 
preparation  for  life.  In  describing  one  of  the  smaller  kingdoms 
of  Southern  Germany,  Mr.  Snowden  has  here  made  it  possible 
for  the  American  reader  to  understand  and  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  education  and  the  function  which  it  plays  in 
an  agrictiltural  and  manufacturing  state  as  he  can  only  under- 
stand it  by  reading  the  actual  story  of  some  one  of  these  states. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett. 
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PREFACE 

The  report  herewith  presented  is  the  outcome  of  some  weeks 
spent  in  Wuerttemberg,  during  an  investigation  of  vocational 
training  in  Europe.  Although  many  other  states  abroad  have 
made  noteworthy  provisions  to  secure  greater  industrial  efficiency, 
it  is  the  writer's  belief  that  on  the  whole  Wuerttemberg  offers 
the  experience  most  fruitful  for  otir  consideration  at  present.  To 
be  sure  we  do  not  have  here  a  yotmg  giant  of  the  democracies, 
rich  in  undeveloped  resources,  with  the  means  within  easy  reach 
to  recoup  any  youthful  extravagances,  but,  rather,  a  tight-skinned 
monarchy  that  was  in  danger  of  paresis  over  a  half-century  ago, 
and  almost  as  populous  then  as  it  is  now.  Moreover,  fate  had 
set  it  down  in  a  hilly  region  that  seems  vastly  more  like  a 
pleasant  place  to  live  in  than  a  good  place  to  get  a  living. 
Indeed,  the  fierce  economic  struggle  of  the  early  days  drove 
thousands  of  Wuerttemberg  citizens  into  permanent  exile  from 
the  Fatherland.  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  last  half- 
century  the  kingdom  actually  witnessed  a  diminution  of  sixty 
thousand  in  the  total  population.  It  was  said  that  the  country 
was  overcrowded. 

Wuerttemberg  had  long  been  in  the  lead  among  the  Teutonic 
states  for  general  ctilture  in  education,  a  notable  achievement, 
perhaps  unappreciated  abroad  because  of  the  political  ascendency 
of  Prussia.  Still  the  population  was  too  dense.  Finally,  those 
statesmen  who  had  maintained  that  industrial  efficiency  makes 
its  own  elbow-room  in  the  world  were  allowed  to  take  such  steps 
as  would  provide  a  broad  vocational  training  for  every  one  in 
the  kingdom  who  could  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
Gradually  but  surely  the  country  evolved  within  itself  the 
elements  of  commercial  stability  and  economic  independence 
that  have  placed  it  in  the  front  rank  of  nations.     The  tide  of 
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emigration  has  been  checked,  the  population  has  increased 
rapidly,  and  the  whole  land  shows  evidence  of  general 
prosperity.  Also  there  is  more  room  than  ever  before.  The 
story  of  this  development,  full  of  suggestiveness  for  America,  is 
the  theme  of  the  following  chapters.  The  chief  institutions 
concerned  are  the  industrial  improvement  schools,  and  the 
Central  Bureau  for  Industry  and  Commerce,  Zentralstelle  fuer 
Gewerbe  und  Handel,  a  branch  of  the  Interior  Ministry.  During 
an  active  career,  three  years  of  which  were  spent  in  the  Orient 
as  legal  adviser  to  the  Japanese  government,  its  president, 
Ritter  von  Mosthaf ,  has  been  able  to  perform  services  for  his 
country  that  are  nothing  short  of  wonderful.  Moreover  they 
have  met  with  the  high  approval  of  king  and  commoner.  The 
new  National  Industrial  Musetmi,  Landesgewerbemiiseum,  at 
Stuttgart,  an  institution  that  is  worth  going  aroimd  the  world 
to  see,  is  one  of  the  montmients  of  his  sagacity.  Another 
important  accomplishment  for  which  he  has  earned  the 
greatest  credit  is  the  new  law  governing  the  reorganization  of 
the  industrial  improvement  schools.  Since  the  details  of  this 
law  are  all  set  forth  in  Chapter  III,  it  is  unnecessary  to  print 
the  text  of  this  brief  enactment  in  the  report. 

While  it  might  have  been  more  desirable,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  sequence  in  time,  to  have  introduced  the  historical 
chapter  (II)  at  the  outset,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  reader 
wotdd  appreciate  first  a  summary  statement  of  what  Wuerttem- 
berg  has  actually  accomplished  by  means  of  its  system  of 
vocational  training.  The  historical  chapter,  however,  finds  its 
justification  and  interest  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  brief  outline 
of  the  battles  that  have  been  fought  in  the  past  for  industrial 
betterment  through  training,  and  by  so  doing  may  oiler  some 
guidance  to  us  who  have  just  entered  upon  a  similar  struggle  to 
secure  greater  average  eflBciency  in  America. 

The  present  monograph  is  an  abridgment  of  the  chapters  on 
industrial  training  in  a  work  on  "  The  Schools  of  Wuerttemberg, " 
to  be  issued  at  another  time.  Written  some  months  ago,  the 
present  treatise  was  accepted  for  publication  by  a  society  of 
national  scope,  but  through  the  error  of  an  officer  in  that  society 
publication  was  delayed  during  my  absence  in  Etirope.  A 
similar  monograph,  written  by  myself,  is  appearing,  however,  in 
the  School  Journal.  _     ^ 
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I  am  under  especial  obfa'gations  to  President  von  Mosthaf, 
who  not  only  furnished  me  with  a  number  of  helpful  state 
documents,  but  also  generously  answered  questions  as  to  the 
working  of  the  system  of  industrial  schools  and  allied  problems 
on  many  occasions. 

It  also  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  acknowledge 
the  helpful  interest  and  assistance  of  Dean  James  E.  Russell, 
of  Teachers  College,  Coltmibia  University,  under  whose  auspices 
this  and  other  investigations  have  been  conducted  abroad  by 
the  writer;  the  kindly  encouragement  of  Messrs.  T.  A.  Sperry 
and  John  Jamieson;  the  suggestive  criticisms  of  Mr.  Peine  M. 
Warburg,  and  especially  of  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  who 
has  co-operated  in  the  final  revision,  and  has  kindly  written  a 
foreword.  I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for 
the  courteous  aid  of  the  Wuerttemberg  Minister  for  Religious 
Affairs  and  Education,  Dr.  von  Weizsaecker;  of  President  voo 
Stumpf  and  Dr.  Losch  of  the  Statistical  Office;  of  Ministerial 
Director  Baelz;  and  finally  of  many  school  principals,  teachen, 
manufacturers  and  business  men,  students,  artisans,  and  experts 
throughout  the  kingdom,  who  gave  me  freely  of  their  valuabk 
time,  with  that  rare  courtesy  and  helpful  spirit  which  I  have  so 
often  met  with  abroad. 

420  West  i2ist  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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WUBRTTBMBBRO. — ARBA,  POPULATION,  DSSCRtPTtON,  GOVBRNMBKT 

The  Kingdom  of  Wuerttembers,  in  South  Germany,  is  th«  third 
Gennan  state  in  area  (7528  sq.  mi.)  and  th«  fourth  in  population  (1,300,- 
330  in  1905).  Compared  with  New  Jersey  (area  8173  sq.  mi.,  pop. 
a,i44,i43  in  1905)  or  with  Massachusetts  (area  8546  sq.  mi.,  pop. 
3,003,635  in  1905),  it  shows  a  lesser  area  and  a  population  between  the 
two.  Texas  is  over  thirty-five  times  the  sixe  of  Wuerttemberg.  To  be 
noted  on  the  map  is  the  irregular  wedge  of  land  (entering  from  the  south) 
formed  by  the  little  territory  of  Hohenzollem  (440  sq.  mi.) — an  isolated 
province  of  Prussia,  and  the  original  cradle  of  the  present  Imperial  dyn- 
asty. From  Vim,  at  the  Bavarian  border,  the  Danube  is  navigable, 
and  from  Heilbronn,  in  the  north,  the  Neckar  carries  ships,  while  traffic 
on  the  Lake  of  Constance  is  brisk  in  all  seasons.  The  Block  Forest  Hills 
crop  out  in  the  west  and  furnish  "  Hollaender, "  the  great  pines  that  are 
floated  down  to  the  Dutch  shipyards.  The  Swabian  Alps  are  thrown 
across  the  country  from  southwest  to  northeast.  On  the  whole,  the  land 
is  hilly,  with  mountains  and  valleys  interspersed  in  bewildering  confusion. 
The  climate  is  equally  varied.  Thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  ia 
forest,  mostly  government  owned.  Sixty-four  per  cent,  is  under  culti- 
vation, and  furnishes  work  for  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
Wuerttemberg,  since  1 806  a  kingdom,  has  been  a  constitutional  monarchy 
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since  1819.  The  present  King  is  William  II  (ace.  1891).  The  Parliament 
is  composed  of  two  houses  ("  estates  '*).  The  upper  chamber,  or  House  of 
Standeshetrsn,  has  as  members:  the  royal  princes  (four  at  present),  persons 
named  by  the  King  (there  were  two  in  1906  with  hereditary  rights,  and 
six  who  had  been  named  for  life),  and  the  representatives  of  mediatized 
houses  (seventeen  in  1906).  The  King  appoints  the  president  of  this 
house.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  lower  house,  is  composed  of  thirteen 
nobles,  six  evangelical  and  three  catholic  dignitaries,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  state  university,  seven  representatives  of  cities,  and  sixty-three 
representatives  of  districts  that  might  be  called  "congressional, "  thou^ 
better  known  as  administrative  units.  There  are  six  Ministries — ^Justice. 
Foreign  Affairs,  Interior,  Religious  Affairs  and  Education,  War,  and 
Finance.  For  purposes  of  administration  the  country  is  divided  into 
four  "Circles":  Neckar  (chief  seat  Ludwigsbtug),  Black  Forest  (Rent- 
lingen),  Danube  (Ulm),  and  Jagst  (Ellwangen).  These  correspond  fairly 
well  with  the  natural  divisions  of  the  kingdom.  The  "Circles"  are  di- 
vided into  a  total  of  sixty-four  "  Districts  "  (Oberaemter),  Stuttgart  making 
two  of  these.  The  smallest  local  division  is  the  Gemeinde,  or  conunune, 
corresponding  fairly  well  to  our  "township."  Of  these  there  are  1905. 
Thirty-seven  of  them  have  a  population  of  five  thousand  or  over,  that  is, 
are  cities,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  show  a  poptdation  between  two  and 
five  thousand  each,  and  the  rest  are  below  two  thousand — some  of  them 
the  merest  villages  together  with  the  outlying  country.  In  Wuerttem- 
berg  there  are  very  few  isolated  dwellings,  even  in  the  rural  districts. 
In  this  report,  the  Gemeinde  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  "commune," 
"community,"  or  "locality." 

An  interesting  geographical  fact  is  that  Wuerttemberg  contains  within 
its  area  several  "enclaves,"  or  bits  of  territory  belonging  to  neighboring 
German  states,  which  in  turn  have  enclaves  subject  to  Wuerttemberg  rule. 
The  kingdom  contains  three  bits  of  land  belonging  to  Baden,  with  a  total 
of  2934  acres  and  1152  inhabitants;  belonging  to  HohenzoUem,  6330 
acres,  in  three  divisions,  with  1042  inhabitants.  Baden  encloses  four 
Wuerttemberg  spots,  with  2735  acres  and  240  people;  HohenzoUem  has 
four  Wuerttemberg  areas  with  6605  acres  and  1291  inhabitants.  Two 
other  bits  of  land  are  under  the  co-dominion  of  Prussia  and  Wuerttemberg, 
and  of  Baden  and  Wuerttemberg,  respectively. 


THE    INDUSTRIAL    IMPROVEMENT 
SCHOOLS  OF  WUERTTEMBERG 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  PLACE  OP  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  KINGDOM 

In  the  old  German  song  which  Longfellow  has  aptly  rendered 
into  English,  a  Swabian  peasant — doubtless  from  Wuerttem- 
berg — ^bespeaks  happiness  for  the  "stout  and  hardy  men  and 
the  nut-brown  maidens  there."  The  measure  of  contentment 
claimed  for  the  rugged  tillers  of  the  soil  is  fotmd  in  all  walks  of 
life  in  that  snug  little  kingdom;  for  Wuerttemberg  is  the  king- 
dom of  contentment.  Other  lands  may  have  towns  that  are 
bigger  and  busier  than  those  here  seen — the  true  story  of  the 
development  of  New  York  or  Chicago  outclasses  the  fairy  tales 
of  seven-leagued  progress — ^but  few  countries  show  either  town 
or  land  where  the  conditions  not  inherent  in  soil,  climate,  or 
location  are  more  generally  hopeful  than  in  Wuerttemberg. 
This  notwithstanding  certain  native  disadvantages.  The  cotin- 
try  is  comparatively  poor  in  natural  resources.  Though  rich  in 
salt  mines,  there  is  a  lack  of  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes 
and  only  a  scant  supply  of  "white  coal,"  otherwise  water- 
power.  Here  are  no  bonanza  farms  or  wealth-producing  El 
Dorados.  In  many  a  case  the  waste  of  a  Kansas  wheat-farm 
would  make  a  merry  harvest  for  the  Wuerttemberg  peasant. 

Industrial  competition  is  intrenched  on  all  sides  without  the 
kingdom.  Furthermore,  the  property-owner  may  not  look  to 
the  earnings  of  the  government  railroads  to  reduce  his  taxes, 
for  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  reveals  the  unfortunate 
situation  of  the  cotintry  with  regard  to  transcontinental  traflSc, 
and  explains  why  the  annual  profits  are  only  three  per  cent.,  or 
about  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  railroad  debt,  whereas 
the  Prussian  railroads  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  six  or  seven 
per  cent.  The  Wuerttemberg  system  is  overbuilt,  and  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  larger  Reichslaender.     Bismarck  at  one  time 
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nearly  succeeded  in  consolidating  the  states'  railroads  into  an 
Imperial  system.  But  the  South  dissented  from  the  plan,  and 
now  the  conditions  are  reversed.  The  South,  and  especially 
Wuerttemberg,  is  the  victim  of  traffic  discrimination.  Neither 
is  there  much  tourist  traffic  here,  at  least  to  such  extent  as 
maintains  many  an  European  town  through  the  lavish  ex- 
penditures of  Americans.  While  speaking  of  revenues,  let  us 
mention  the  chief  proprietary  source  of  income  for  the  kingdom. 
Here  is  a  wonderful  illustration  of  that  statesmanlike  prevision 
that  has  put  the  country  on  an  economic  basis  that  is  unassail- 
able,  and  which,  in  substance,  is  the  theme  of  my  writing.  The- 
government  forests,  in  1904,  covered  an  area  of  483,421.5  acres. 
When  all  expenses  of  maintenance  had  been  paid,  there  was  a  net 
revenue  from  the  forests  in  that  year  of  $2,701,587.25.  And 
that  without  impairing  their  value  in  any  way.  Here  is  a 
regard  for  ** woods  and  templed  hills"  that  is  not  only  patriotic, 
but  practical.  Such  forethought,  evinced  in  many  directions, 
has  made  Wuerttemberg  self-sustaining  and  independent.  If 
not  wealthy,  it  is  prosperous,  and  that  is  better.  The  govern- 
ment assists  and  protects  the  agriculturist  and  the  laborer  just 
as  it  aids  and  protects  the  manufacturer — helping  to  increase 
both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  output  of  factory  and 
field.  And  despite  the  drawbacks  already  cited,  despite  the 
cumbersome  traditions  of  court  and  caste  that  prevail,  despite 
the  awkward  alliance  of  church  and  state,  and  other  inherited 
encumbrances,  the  various  elements  of  society  co-operate  to  a 
degree  not  found  in  some  democracies.  Study  at  close  hand 
shows  that  problems  of  common  interest,  whether  relating  to 
social,  commercial,  agricultural,  or  industrial  needs,  have  been 
met  in  a  statesmanlike  manner. 

Upon  investigation  the  industries  of  Wuerttemberg  are 
found  to  be  surprisingly  diversified  and  prosperous.  As  we  in- 
spect the  numerous  towns  that  cluster  in  the  winding  vallejrs, 
we  are  to  become  convinced  that  the  Wuerttemberg  workman 
is  doing  his  full  share  for  the  German  industrial  advance,  an  ad- 
vance that  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world  and  is  even 
putting  the  English  competitor  on  the  street.  The  cleverest 
Yankee  inventions  are  readily  imitated  by  the  German  man- 
ufacturer. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
exportation  to  America,  or  to  rival  markets,  of  a  vast  quantity 
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of  Wuerttemberg  products,  of  the  kind  wherein  superior  work- 
manship is,  on  the  whole,  the  essential  quality.  The  Declared 
Export  Returns  of  the  various  consuls  at  Stuttgart  supply 
abundant  evidence  of  this  fact.  Stuttgart  stands  next  to 
Leipzig  as  a  German  publishing  centre,  and  its  products  are 
exported  annually  to  the  extent  of  millions.  But  it  is  not  in 
artistic  printing  alone  that  Wuerttemberg  excels.  It  is  made 
clear  by  the  Imperial  Statistics,  verified  by  our  personal  in- 
vestigations, that  Wuerttemberg  is  more  than  holding  its  own 
among  the  German  states  in  the  production  of  machinery  and 
implements,  in  the  textile,  wood  and  metal  working  industries, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  and  art  materials, 
and  of  paper,  leather,  and  rubber  goods.  When  it  is  observed 
that  Wuerttemberg  is  also  producing  its  share  of  the  agricultural 
output  of  the  Empire,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  its  full  quota 
of  25,000  men  to  the  Imperial  army,  what  the  industrial  achieve- 
ment means,  in  the  face  of  natural  disadvantages,  becomes 
clear.  It  means  that  the  Wuerttemberg  workman  has  taken 
his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  that  industrial  army  that  is  fairly 
started  on  a  conquest  of  the  world  of  trade.  No  one  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facts  will  deny  that  this  campaign  has  been  well 
planned,  or  that  Germany  is  making  rapid  progress  in  this 
direction.  England  has  already  been  successfully  invaded,  and 
the  "practical  Yankee"  set  at  naught.  Take  this  illustration 
as  one  of  many:  the  single  item  of  machinery  and  tools.  Ger- 
many's sales  to  the  United  States  have  doubled  in  the  five 
years  from  1900  to  1905.  Meanwhile,  American  sales  to  Ger- 
many, in  this  line,  are  now  about  one-third  of  the  totals  of  five 
years  ago.  For  the  same  period,  Germany  now  sends  to  Eng- 
land twice  as  much  finished  products,  receiving  only  two-thirds 
the  former  imports.  To  Sweden,  Denmark,  Argentine,  and 
Chile,  Germany  now  sends  double  the  quantity  of  machinery 
and  tools  exported  five  years  ago,  while  to  China  it  sends  five 
times  the  former  amotmt,  and  to  Canada  four  and  to  Portugal 
three  times  the  quantity  sold  in  1900.  In  the  case  of  all  other 
countries  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  trade. 

Our  consuls,  importers,  and  manufacturers  who  are  in  touch 
with  the  situation  seem  to  have  agreed  that  this  successful 
German  invasion  of  the  world's  markets  is  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  greater  average  efficiency  of  her  workmen.    An  analysis 
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of  what  Wuerttemberg  has  done  toward  secttring  this  high 
vantage  grotind  gives  the  keynote  of  progress  for  the  whole 
German  industrial  movement,  and  is  the  more  fruitful  since 
the  kingdom  has  this  very  year  embodied  the  results  of  over 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  experience  with  industrial  im- 
provement^ schools  (Gewerbliche  Fortbildungsschulen — ^industrial 
"continuation  schools")  in  a  remarkable  bit  of  legislation,  to  be 
described  in  detail  later.  The  industrial  and  commercial  im- 
provement schools  of  Wuerttemberg  are  designed  to  give  a 
broad  vocational  training  to  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  who  have  left  the  common  schools  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
pulsory period  (six  to  fourteen),  as  nearly  all  do,  and  have  gone 
to  work.2  This  training  forms  a  basis  for  greater  eflBdency  and  for 
industrial  and  commercial  intelligence.  Instruction  has  hitherto 
been  given  on  Simdays  or  holidays  or  in  the  evening,  but  under 
the  new  law  will  be  given  in  the  daytime  on  week-days.  The 
schools  attract  older  workingmen,  as  well  as  apprentices.  One 
evening,  when  I  was  conversing  with  the  director  of  the  Stuttgart 
industrial  improvement  school,  a  man  fifty-two  years  of  age 
entered  the  ofl&ce  and  enrolled  for  his  thirtieth  half-year  in  the 
institution.  I  talked  with  many  who  had  been  regular  in 
attendance  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  When  schools  attract  and 
hold  students  in  this  way,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  something 
vital  to  offer,  and  that  this  belief  is  shared  by  the  masses.     It 

» Throughout,  I  have  by  preference  employed  the  term  industrial* 
commercial,  or  general  "improvement"  schools,  in  lieu  of  the  expression 
"continuation"  schools.  The  Fortbildungsschulen  in  which  i^eneral 
subjects  (that  is,  mainly  the  "four  R's" — reading,  writing,  arithmetic, and 
religion)  were  taught  originated  before  the  vocational  (industrial  and 
commercial)  Fortbildungsschulen,  In  the  case  of  the  former  there  was 
a  real  "continuation"  of  the  work  done  in  the  common  schools.  This  is 
hardly  so  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  vocational  Forthildungsschuisn; 
and  many  Germans  are  not  satisfied  with  the  term  that  has  been  in  vogfue. 
In  our  language  "improvement  schools" — qualified  by  the  adjective 
"industrial,"  "commercial,"  or  "general" — seems  better,  and  moreover 
a  notable  precedent  for  its  use  is  found  in  an  important  series  of  English 
special  reports  on  German  schools. 

2  The  German  Imperial  law  prohibits  altogether  the  regular  employment 
of  children  under  twelve  in  the  industries,  and  permits  their  employment 
when  above  that  age  only  under  the  severest  restrictions  as  to  hours  of 
labor,  factory  conditions,  and  compliance  with  the  compulsoxy  education 
laws.     A  great  many  go  to  work  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
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also  becomes  clear,  with  regard  to  schools  in  general,  why 
for  many  years  the  Wuerttemberg  records  have  shown  no 
perceptible  traces  of  illiteracy  in  the  kingdom. 

Wuerttemberg,  in  area  and  population  comparable  to  New 
Jersey,  had  in  1905  two  hundred  and  forty-three  industrial 
and  conunercial  improvement  schools,  public  drawing  schools, 
and  "women's  work"  schools  (Frauenarbeitschulen)  scattered 
throughout  the  kingdom,  with  a  total  of  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy-four  students.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  institutions  were  industrial  improvement 
schools  for  young  men, — ^twenty-two  compulsory,  by  local 
option,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  non-compulsory, — 
attended  by  18,535  students  (1349 -h  17,186);  four  were  com- 
mercial improvement  schools — ^two  compulsory  and  two  op- 
tional— ^with  a  total  enrolment  of  1245  (225 -h  1020);  forty-two 
were  industrial  drawing  schools,  with  894  pupils  on  the  rosters; 
fifteen  were  industrial  improvement  schools  for  girls  (or  female 
departments  in  the  industrial  improvement  schools  for  men) 
with  1042  in  attendance;  and  thirty-two  were  "trades  schools" 
for  girls  and  women,  with  6858  on  the  lists.  Industrial  drawing 
was  taught  in  these  schools  by  six  htmdred  and  fifty-four 
specialists,  and  the  remaining  subjects  by  nine  htindred  and 
fifty-two  instructors.  The  state  gave  aid  to  the  schools  to  the 
extent  of  $73,500,  of  which  $66,500  was  for  the  industrial  and 
commercial  improvement  schools  alone.  The  growth  of  the  two 
last  named  institutions  during  the  past  forty-five  years  is 
indicated  by  the  following  statistics:  In  1861-62,  they  were 
fotmd  in  84  localities,  with  7273  pupils;  in  i87i-'72,  155  places, 
9763  students;  in  i88i-'82,  153  communes,  attendance  10,225; 
in  i89i-*92,  188  and  17,250;  in  1901-02,  239  (of  these ,  104 
were  schools  for  drawing  only)  and  21,054  students;  at  present, 
fully  30,000  students,  including  those  in  the  "women's  work" 
("trade")  schools. 

The  new  law — ^to  be  in  full  operation  in  1909 — ^will  add  a  still 
greater  number  to  the  lists.  It  compels  all  localities  (Getneinden), 
having  for  a  period  of  three  successive  years  at  least  forty  youths 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  industrial  or  conunercial 
pursuits,  to  establish  an  industrial  or  commercial  school,  and  to 
maintain  it  as  long  as  the  number  of  such  youths  employed  does 
not  fall  below  thirty  for  three  years  in  succession.    The  term 
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"commercial  or  industrial  pursuits"  is  given  the  widest  possible 
scope  in  Wuerttemberg,  and  takes  into  account  not  only  the 
factory  hand  and  the  counting-house  assistant,  but  the  day 
laborer,  the  grocer's  clerk,  and  the  errand  boy.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  young  workmen  (a 
stipulation  formerly  left  to  the  localities  to  decide,  in  virtue  of 
Imperial  laws  based  on  a  North  German  ordinance  of  1869)- 
The  chief  objective  point  of  the  law  is  to  furnish  opportunity 
for  instruction  during  the  work-days. — ^instead  of  eveningSf 
Sundays,  or  holidays,  as  before.  The  minimum  number  of  hours 
per  year  is  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty.  The  schools  are  to  be 
organized  more  strictly  than  ever  along  vocational  lines,  and 
instructors  specially  prepared  through  long  courses  of  training 
are  to  be  put  in  charge  everywhere.  The  courses  will  extend  over 
a  term  of  three  years,  instead  of  two,  as  formerly.^ 

Besides  the  schools  already  mentioned,  Wuerttemberg  has  an 
unusual  number  of  other  state-aided  institutions  and  special 
courses,  of  all  grades,  in  which  vocational  instruction  is  given. 
This  in  addition  to  a  general  educational  system  that  is  as  well 
developed  as  any  in  the  world,  if  not  better.  PecuUar  to  the 
system  is  a  great  variety  of  types  of  schools,  each  concentrated 
upon  a  special  aim.  The  vocational  schools  have  been  more 
practical  than  in  other  states,  and  have  enrolled  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  population.  Wuerttemberg  was  the  first  to  make 
vocational  education  compulsory  by  state  law  with  day  instruc- 
tion for  all  apprentices  engaged  in  industry  or  commerce. 
Wuerttemberg' s  classical  schools  have  long  been  more  classical 
and  its  ** realistic"  schools  stronger  in  mathematics  than  those 
elsewhere  in  Germany.  Its  system  of  schools  for  all  the  people 
is  the  oldest  in  the  world.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
** Latin"  schools  in  the  kingdom — ^the  direct  descendants  of  the 
monastic  and  municipal  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  though  at 
present  modern  in  spirit  and  equipment.  Likewise  the  theolog- 
ical seminaries  are  the  continuation  of  the  old  monastic  schools, 
with  the  addition  of  modern  methods.     The  University  is  one  of 

» A  detailed  analysis  of  the  recent  legislation  for  the  industrial  im- 
provement schools — a  codification  of  experience  in  vocational  education 
that  is  now  the  model  for  all  Germany — is  postponed  to  Chapter  III. 
The  historical  growth  of  vocational  school  types  is  outlined  in  Chapter  II 
(abridged  for  the  present  use). 
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the  oldest  in  existence,  and  excels  in  the  theological  department. 
The  agricultural  college  is  the  oldest  in  Germany.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Industrial  Museum  at  Stuttgart.  Also,  the 
pedagogical  exhibit  of  this  Museum  is  the  oldest  permanent 
exposition  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  Sunday  schools  of 
Wuerttemberg  are  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  existence. 
Reutlingen,  in  Wuerttemberg,  had  the  first  "women's  work" 
school  in  Germany.  Wuerttemberg  has  done  much  more  than 
Prussia  for  the  education  of  women  through  state  initiative. 
Its  Technical  College  (or  Institute  of  Technology)  and  Royal 
Building  Trades  School  are  in  many  respects  admittedly  the 
best  in  Germany.  The  educational  system  is  unique,  too,  in 
the  fact  that  home  training  is  much  preferred  to  that  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  earliest  years.  There  are  very  few  schools 
for  infants,  the  kindergarten  being  ordinarily  private,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  state  system,  and  only  rarely  considered  part  of 
of  a  city  system,  although  more  often  subsidized  by  the  latter. 

If  proof  of  the  general  efficiency  of  Wuerttemberg's  educa- 
tional system  is  desired,  compare,  for  instance,  the  almost 
absolute  literacy^  of  the  kingdom  with  the  records  of  our  States 
highest  in  this  respect — ^those  in  the  West.  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
headed  our  honor  roll  in  1900,  with  a  percentage  of  illiteracy  of 
"only**  2.3  per  cent.  Maine,  the  first  Eastern  State  in  the  list, 
came  eighteenth,  with  5.1  per  cent,  who  did  not  read  or  write. 
New  York  State  is  next,  with  5.5  per  cent. — New  York  County 
(Manhattan  and  the  Bronx)  8.1  per  cent. — while  Louisiana  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  with  an  illiteracy  of  38.5  per  cent.  All 
make  a  poor  showing  in  the  statistics  of  general  culture  when 
put  side  by  side  with  Wuerttemberg.  Or,  if  you  believe  the 
comparison  on  the  basis  of  literacy  unfair,  because  of  our  colored 
population  and  annual  accessions  of  illiterate  immigrants,  com- 
pare in  relation  to  the  population  the  state-aided  schools  and 
attendance  in  Wuerttemberg  with  all  the  schools,  public  and 
private,  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  Compare  also  the  "clock- 
work" school-attendance  of  Wuerttemberg,  and  the  training, 
length  of  service,  and  general  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  with  the 

»  Out  of  1 1,000  recruits  for  the  army  examined  in  Wuerttemberg  each 
year,  only  three  individuals,  on  the  average,  are  found  to  be  illiterate. 
These  are  invariably  Germans  from  other  states,  or  from  out-of-the- 
way  colonies. 
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conditions  in  any  American  community  and  see  just  how  far 
Old  World  Wuerttemberg  is  behind  New  World  America  in 
these  particulars.  Then  observe  what  Wuerttemberg  is  doing 
to  btiild,  maintain  and  develop  vocational  schools.  The  inquiry 
ftunishes  food  for  reflection. 

Before  giving  the  table  of  attendance  in  the  various  types 
of  schools  in  Wuerttemberg,  an  introductory  word  is  perhaps 
required  for  the  purpose  of  differentiating  the  vocational  improve- 
ment schools  previously  mentioned  from  the  general  improve- 
ment schools  (Allgemeine  Fortbildungsschulen  —  "continuation 
schools")  and  the  Sunday-schools  ("Sunday  continuation"). 
For  some  years  all  the  Wuerttemberg  localities  have  been  under 
the  obligation  to  establish  general  improvement  schools  with 
instruction  in  religion  and  the  common  branches  for  male  pupils 
who  have  finished  the  compulsory  conmion  school  course,  and 
also  for  female  pupils  where  possible.  Students  of  both  sexes 
who  are  through  with  the  common  schools  are  obligated  to 
attend  the  general  improvement  schools  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  for  a  total  of  eighty  hours  a  year,  to  be  given,  ordinarily,  at  the 
rate  of  two  hours  a  week,  on  work-days  (usually  evenings).  In 
the  majority  of  the  agricultural  districts,  four  hours  a  week  for 
twenty  weeks  in  the  winter — and  in  a  few  cases  instruction  on 
Sunday — ^is  permitted.  Exempt  from  attendance  are  those 
who  are  enrolled  in  a  higher  institution,  or  in  a  vocational  im- 
provement school.  In  the  event  that  for  local  reasons  the 
community  is  excused  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  a  Sunda> 
school — ^like  the  week-day  improvement  school  with  instruction 
in  the  common  branches  as  well  as  in  religion — ^must  be  sub- 
stituted. Attendance  here  is  compulsory  for  three  years, — ^in 
communes  with  a  single  day-school  teacher,  for  only  twenty 
hours  a  year,  and  in  those  with  two  or  more,  for  forty  hours  a 
year.  In  i9os-*o6,  there  were  general  improvement  schools 
in  1969  Wuerttemberg  localities,  with  2273  **rooms**  and  37,770 
pupils  (22,682  males,  15,088  females).  Of  the  2273  **classes, " 
692  had  the  instruction  spread  over  forty  weeks,  and  1581 
during  the  winter  semester  only,  in  double  measure.  On  work- 
days, 1891  classes  were  taught;  on  Sundays,  123;  on  both,  259. 
Day  classes  were  749  in  number;  evening  classes,  1302;  partly 
day  and  partly  evening  classes,  222.  Sunday  schools  for  boys 
were  found  in  182  places,  with  186  *' classes"  and  31 19  pupils; 
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for  girls,  in  1593  localities,  with  1646  divisions  and  32,345  pupils. 
Total  niimber  of  Sunday  school  pupils,  35,464. 

With  all  due  respect  for  ntunbers,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  general  improvement  school  of  Wuerttemberg  is  rather  a 
sorry  institution  in  comparison  with  the  vocational  improvement 
schools.     And  the  same  thing  is  true  in  those  German  states 
which  require  a  longer  period  of  attendance  yearly.     However, 
their  social  value  is  considerable,  and  they  do  help  a  few  ambi- 
tious persons,  and  even  catch  a  few  black  sheep  and  give  them 
enough  mental  baggage  to  enable  them  to  count  as  literate. 
But  in  Wuerttemberg,  with  a  total  of  only  eighty  hours  a  year 
(making  about  thirty-two  average  school  days  in  the  two  years), 
there  is  very  little  time  in  which  to  accomplish  the  annotmced 
aim,  viz. :  "  to  impart  the  knowledge  necessary  for  practical  life." 
In  the  industrial  improvement  school  it  is  different.     There  you 
have  a  total  of  840  hours  in  three  years  (or  practically  two  school 
days  a  week),  religion  and  the  purely  cultural    subjects  are 
eliminated,  and  instruction  in  the  students'  own  field  is  given, 
as  far  as  possible  by  practical  workers  of  distinction  and  with 
special  ability  and  training.     Meanwhile  the  student  has  the 
chance  to  put  the  theory  he  acquires  to  the  test  in  the  daily 
work. 

The  School  Attendance  in  Wuerttemberg 

Total  population  2,300,330  in  December,  1905.  Area  considerably 
less  than  that  of  New  Jersey.  The  figures  below  are  for  actual  school 
attendance.  In  the  case  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  the 
statistics  are  those  of  January  z,  1906.  The  others  are  mostly  for  1906, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  vocational  improvement  schools,  for  1905. 

A.   In  the  Elementary  Schools  System: 

In  Kindergartens  and  Infant  Schools  (not  state 
institutions,  and  almost  exclusively  private): 

a.  In  Stuttgart 3,000 

b.  Elsewhere,  estimated 3,006 

In  "People's"  (Volks-)  Schools  (ages  6  to  14) . . .    319,515 

In  the  Six  State  Normals  for  Men 593 

In  the  Preparatory  Departments  of  Men's  Nor- 
mals   507 
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In  the  Two  State  Normals  for  Girk 102 

In  the  Four  Private  Normals 43 

In    the    General    Improvement    Schools    (1969 

localities) 37»77o 

In  the  Sunday  Improvement  Schools  (for  the 

common  branches) 35*464 

Total 400,000 

B.   In  the  Secondary  Schools  System: 

In  the  Eletnentarschulen  (prep,  schools — ages  six 

to  eight — ^for  the  secondary  system) 3*609 

In  the  91  "Gymnasial"  (classical)  and  "Real- 
istic-Gymnasial"  (modem  Latin)  Schools: 

In  the  Four  Protestant  Theological  Seminaries. .  186 

In    the    Fourteen    Gymnasien    (ages    eight    to 

eighteen) 4,305 

In  the  Pro-Gymnasium  (or  abbreviated  Gym- 
nasium) at  Oehringen 123 

In  the  Four  Real-Gymnasien  (Latin — ^mathematics 
— modem),  ages  nine  to  eighteen ii932 

In  the  Five  Real-Progymnasien  (or  abbreviated 
Real-Gymnasien) 783 

In  the  Fifty-eight  ** Latin  Schools"  (ages  nine  to 
fourteen),  One  Real-Latin  School,  and  Pour 

Latin  Divisions  in  Real-Schools 2,233 

In  the  Ninety-two  ** Realistic"  Schools: 

In  the  Ten  Oberrealschulen  (giving  a  nine- years 
modem-scientific  course) 5,457 

In  the  Six  Realschulen  with  two  higher  classes. .         1,619 

In  the  Twelve  Realschulen  with  one  higher  class . .        2,285 

In   the   Sixty-three   Realschulen  without   added 

classes  (giving  a  five-years  course) 2,973 

In  the  Buergerschule  (** municipal  school'*  of 
higher  rank  than  the  common  schools)  at 
Stuttgart 1,402 

In  the  ** realistic'*  class  of  the  Realgymnasium  at 

Gmuend 125 

In  the  Higher  Girls'  Schools: 

a.   Thirteen  **Public" 4,043 
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b.   Six  **Private'* 929 

In  the  Girls*  Higher  Normal 73 

Total 32,077 

C.  In    the   Vocational    (Industrial    and    Commercial) 

Improvement  Schools: 

In  Industrial  Improvement  Schools 18,535 

In  Commercial  Improvement  Schools 1,245 

In  Industrial  Drawing  Schools 894 

In  Industrial  Improvement  Schools  and  Divisions 

for  Girls  and  Women 1,042 

In  "Women's  Work''  Schools 6,858 

Total 28,574 

D.  In   the   State   University  at   Tuebingen    (Winter, 

1,407;  Summer,  1,714) *2,i87 

E.  In  the  Higher  Art  Schools: 

In  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Stuttgart 490 

In  the  Academy  for  the  Plastic  Arts  in  Stuttgart 

(W.,  loi ;  S.,  97) *i27 

In  the  Industrial  Art  School  in  Stuttgart  (W.,  129; 

S.,  97) - *i5S 

In  the  Industrial  Art  Workshop  at  Stuttgart  (W., 

43;  S.,  50) *57 

Total 829 

P.   In  the  Agricultural  Schools: 

In  the  Agricultural  Institute  in  Hohenheim  (W., 

128;  S.,  108) *i52 

In  the  Veterinary  College  in  Stuttgart  (W.,  107; 

S.,  97) *i40 

In  the  Agricultural  Winter  Schools  of  EUwangen, 

Kirchberg,  and  Ochsenhausen 36 

In  the  Vintner's  School  at  Weinsberg  (19  regular, 

87  special) 106 

In  Eight  Agricultural  Winter  Schools 292 

In  the  Gardening  School  of  Hohenheim 12 

*  Estimated  from  detailed  attendance  at  the  Technical  College  for  two 
semesters. 
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In  Special  Fruit-raising  Courses 84 

In  Pomological  Courses 30 

In  the  Four  Housekeeping  Schools 65 

In  Three  Courses  in  Agriculture 29 

Total 946 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  three  Agrictiltural 
Improvement  Schools,  and  Five  Practice  Shops  for  Farriers. 

G.  In  the  Technical  College  (Hochschule)  at  Stuttgart . .        1,381 
H.  In  the  Building  Trades  School  at  Stuttgart  (S.  566; 

W.,  884) ^ ^996 

I.    In  the  Technicum  for  the  Textile  industries,   at 

Reutlingen ^ » 149 

J.    In  the  Technical  School  for  Skilled  Mechanics  and 

Watchmaking,  at  gchwenningen  . . . .  ^  . .  —  ^  . .  69 

K.  In  the  Weaving  Schools  of  Heidenheim,  Sindelfingen, 

and  Laichingen  ,^  ^ r.  •  - 94 

In  the  Weaving  Workshop  at  Sontheim^  .—  . .  92 

In  the  Embroidery  School  at  Wolfschlugen 25 

In  the  Lacemaking  School  of  Koengen 30 

L.   In  the  Tanners*  School  of  Metzingen 8 

M.  In   the   Technical    School    for    Book   Printing    at 

Stuttgart 108 

N.  In  the  Commercial  College  at  Stuttgart 125 

O.  "Practical-Technical"  Cotirses  for  master-workmen 
in  a  variety  of  industries — given  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Central  Btireau  for  Industry  and 

Commerce 276 

In  ** Theoretical-Technical"   Courses,  under  the 

same  auspices 35 

Total    in    Special    Industrial    and    Conmiercial 

Schools  and  Courses 3*388 

Besides  the  above  there  are  a  few  private  industrial  schools — 
about  a  half-dozen  good  ones — in  connection  with  large  manu- 
facturing enterprises  for  the  most  part.  A  few  courses  for 
apprentices  are  also  given  independently  under  the  auspices  of 
unions  and  guilds. 
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P.   In  Orphan  Homes,  Reformatories  and  Schools  for 

Defectives: 

In  Orphan  Homes 984 

In  State  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. . .  227 

In  Private  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb . .  440 

In  Schools  for  the  Blind 196 

Other    Defectives    (in    Public    Schools:    1,086, 

Private  Schools:  11) i>o97 

In  Reformatories  and  Rescue  Homes  for  Children  2,333 

Total 5,277 

RECAPITULATION 

In  the  Elementary  Schools  System 400,000 

In  the  Secondary  Schools  System 32,077 

In  the  State  University 2,187 

In  the  Higher  Art  Schools 829 

In  the  Agricultural  Schools 946 

In  the  Institutions  for  Orphans,  Defectives,  and  Way- 
ward Children S»277 

In  the  Industrial  and  Commercial  Improvement  Schools  28,574 

In  the  Other  Vocational  Schools  and  Courses 3.388 

Total 473»278 

The  few  remaining  figures  for  private  schools  not  mentioned 
above  would  not  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  result. 
Figures  preceded  by  an  asterisk  (*)  are  estimated  in  accordance 
with  the  detailed  attendance  at  the  Technical  College  for  two 
semesters — a  very  rough  approximation  is  the  result,  but  the 
numbers  concerned  are  small.  It  is  because  the  attendance 
at  the  higher  institutions  of  Wuerttemberg  is  tabulated  officially 
by  half-years  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  number  of 
individuals  enrolled  during  the  year,  as  would  be  reported  in 
the  year-book  of  an  American  university.  A  careful  com- 
parison of  the  semester  lists  of  the  Technical  College,  for  instance, 
shows  that  614  regular  and  14  extension  students  are  included 
in  the  statement  for  both  semesters  tmder  consideration.  The 
total  enrolment  for  the  year,  then,  reduces  to  1031  regulars  and 
350  extension  students.     Further  analysis  shows  the  drawing 
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power  of  the  institution  abroad — a,  condition  characteristic  of 
all  the  higher  institutions  of  Wuerttemberg.  During  the  winter 
semester  cited,  209  students  came  from  other  German  states, 
106  from  Prussia  alone,  and  66  from  foreign  countries:  during 
the  summer  half-year,  190  came  from  other  German  states, 
109  from  Prussia,  and  62  from  abroad.  Two  of  the  regular 
students  for  the  year  were  women,  and  the  extension  courses 
enrolled  196  women  in  the  winter  and  34  in  the  summer.  These 
figures  are  for  the  Technical  College  alone. 

The  table  given  above  does  not  indicate  the  entire  range  of 
commercial  or  industrial  instruction.  Commercial  subjects,  for 
instance,  may  be  pursued  in  the  University  and  in  certain  of 
the  higher  schools  (** realistic").  Nearly  all  the  girls  enrolled 
in  the  common  (** people's'*)  and  higher  girls'  schools  are 
instructed  in  manual  subjects.  In  the  common  schools  this 
department  is  called  an  "Industry  School,"  and  a  few  boys  are 
also  admitted  to  it.  Other  industrial  aids  are  the  lectures  and 
personal  assistance  of  the  official  travelling  instructor  (Wander- 
lehrer)  of  the  Central  Bureau,  and  the  intelligent  help  furnished 
through  the  industrial  museums  headed  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Museum  at  Stuttgart,  and  by  means  of  industrial  exposi- 
tions, both  state  and  local.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five 
apprenticeship  workshops  are  subsidized.  Special  laboratory  aid 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  the  land.  Free  advice  is  furnished  by  the  experts  of  the 
Central  Bureau,  in  close  relations  with  the  unions  of  employers 
and  employed.  Finally,  a  valuable  industrial  journal  (weekly, 
furnished  to  unions  at  the  club  rate  of  only  $.24  a  year)  has  been 
issued  by  the  Central  Bureau  since  January  i,  1849;  financial 
assistance  is  extended  to  worthy  industries;  and  stipends  are 
granted  to  young  and  old  for  industrial  investigations. 

A  glance  at  the  statistical  summary  of  school  attendance  in 
Wuerttemberg  discloses  the  fact  that  over  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  goes  to  school  each  year — a  remarkable 
showing  when  you  remember  that  tradition  in  Germany  has 
only  lately  permitted  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  of 
women,  and  that  to  a  very  restricted  degree.  Nearly  all  the 
school  population  had  direct  vocational  instruction  for  a  part 
of  the  time  at  least,  and  about  ten  per  cent,  of  all  the  students 
were  in  purely  vocational  schools.     The  facts  give  rise  to  certain 
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questions.  Subsequent  chapters  will  show  the  historical  neces- 
sity for  these  schools,  and  their  development.  Also  the  part 
played  by  the  state,  community,  and  by  private  individuals  in 
their  organization  and  maintenance;  the  attitude  of  individuals 
and  of  employers  and  labor  unions;  the  important  problem  of 
securing  efficient  vocational  teachers  as  met  by  Wuerttemberg; 
how  it  is  that  the  kingdom  has  come  to  take  an  advanced  position 
in  favor  of  compulsory  attendance,  and  in  favor  of  day  instruction 
as  opposed  to  evening  schools;  bow  in  common  with  other  Euro- 
pean nations  it  has  been  driven  to  establish  an  agency  essentially 
separate  from  the  ordinary  educational  administrations,  for  the 
direction  of  the  industrial  schools.  ^  For  history  clearly  impeaches 
the  ordinary  educational  administrations  for  the  failure  to  fur- 
nish adequate  instruction  in  the  industries.  It  is  European  ex- 
perience that  they  even  fail  in  many  cases  to  do  all  that  lies 
within  their  power  in  this  regard  until  forced  to  adopt  a  practical 
attitude  by  the  fact  that  the  major  responsibility  for  providing 
such  instruction  has  been  placed  upon  another  ministry  (in- 
dustrial or  commercial)  or  body  closely  in  touch  with  the 
industries  and  the  commercial  needs  of  the  country.  As 
evidence  of  the  non-practical  tendencies  of  the  schools  in  our 
own  land  also,  witness  the  general  failure,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  industries,  of  instruction  in  drawing  or  manual  training, — 
subjects  introduced  originally  out  of  highly  practical  considera- 
tions.2  Immediately,  however,  they  came  under  the  sway  of 
a  body  of  culttiral  theory  that  is  very  good  in  its  way,  but 
has  been  allowed  to  defeat  the  original  purpose  of  the  voca- 
tional training.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  field  of  vocational  in- 
struction in  the  United  States  has  been  largely  under  the 
control  of  a  heterogenous  variety  of  organizations  and  of 
correspondence  schools — ^the  ordinary  schools  having  shifted  the 
responsibility. 

1  Under  separate  ministries  in  the  majority  of  the  larger  States  of  Eu- 
rope, the  lower  industrial  schools  are  nominally  under  the  educational 
ministries  in  Wuerttemberg  and  Austria,  but  are  quite  as  much  under  the 
control  of  the  industrial  departments  (Interior  Ministry)  through  their  in- 
fluence in  appointing  members  of  the  central  vocational  school  boards. 

>  Cf.  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and 
Technical  Education. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  RISE  OP  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

The    tendency    toward    state    aid    in    financing    industrial 
schools — not  only  the  higher  technical  institutions,  but  those  of 
elementary  grade,  for  the  common  workman — ^has  received  its 
greatest  impetus  during  the  last-  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  especially  during  the  past  thirty  years.     So   far  as  the 
European  states  are  concerned,  this  tendency  amounts  to  an 
established  custom  that  finds  greater  favor  with  the  increasing 
years.     In  France,  Austria,  Himgary,  Belgium,   England,  the 
German  states,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  such  action  is  looked  upon 
as  a  national  duty.     Even  in  the  United  States,  precedents  of 
the  kind  are  found,  both  in  the  national  grants  of  lands  and  of 
money  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  and  in  state 
appropriations  to  these  and  to  special  technical  schools.     Not 
only  has  the  national  grant  been  used  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  higher  school  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, but  in  other  states  for  such  industrial  purposes  as  are 
subserved   by    the   Kansas   Agricultural   College,    and   by  the 
preparatory    departments    of    several    mechanical    colleges   in 
which  elementary  trades  instruction  is  given,  and  where  the 
total  enrolment  often  exceeds  that  of  the  mechanical  college 
proper.     The  recent  introduction  in  state  legislatures  of  bills 
providing  for  further  financial  aid  to  industrial  education  on  the 
part  of  the  states,  emphasizes  the  growth  of  a  well-established 
world  principle.     For  those  statesmen  who  have  long  held  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  body  politic  to  see  to  it  that  the  com- 
ponent units  of  the  state — ^individuals — are  ;  fortified  for  their 
part  in  society  by  having  at  least  the  elements    of    a  general 
education,  are  coming  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  assist  in  equipping  all  for  their  practical  share  in  the  common 
life.     This  growing  attitude  is  a  natural  result  of  the  increasing 
complexity  of  modern  economic  conditions.     During  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  guilds  regulated  the  handicraft  trades,  state 
initiative  in  behalf  of  industrial  education  did  not  seem  neces- 
sary.    Instruction  in  a  trade  was  given  by  the  master  in  whose 
house  the  apprentice  resided.     It  extended  over  a  long  term  of 
years,  and  was  broad  and  thorough,  covering  all  the  features  of 
the  trade.     The  apprentice  was  frequently  obliged  to  assist  the 
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master  workman  in  his  book-keeping  and  other  biisiness,  hence 
instruction  of  a  general  nature  was  also  provided.  Further 
industrial  insight  was  obtained  when  the  apprentice  could  take 
his  place  as  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  fraternity,  an  honor 
much  coveted  and  hard  to  win.  In  many  a  thriving  "city- 
state"  of  the  early  modem  era  the  guilds  seemed  indispensable 
to  the  community.  However, .  their  political  strength  proved 
to  be  their  weakness.  Ambitiotis  princes  fostered  independent 
industries  to  the  undoing  of  the  guilds.  The  elementary,  trivial 
and  Latin  schools,  introduced  and  encouraged  by  the  church, 
assumed  the  work  of  giving  instruction,  although  it  was  very 
limited  in  amount  and  did  not  concern  itself  with  vocational 
teaching.  In  the  face  of  the  competition  offered  by  the  stimulated 
industries  tmder  princely  patronage  the  guild  masters  were  often 
obliged  not  only  to  neglect  the  general  information  of  their 
apprentices,  but  to  limit  the  vocational  instruction  to  the  meagre 
necessities  of  the  moment.  With  the  introduction  of  piece- 
work, apprenticeship  failed  any  longer  to  furnish  an  all-around 
vocational  training.  Neither  were  there  any  other  agencies  for 
the  purpose. 

At  the  outset,  the  organization  of  special  schools  to  supply 
this  demand  for  a  broader  vocational  training  came  about 
slowly,  largely  through  private  initiative,  and  with  instruction 
mainly  on  Stmday.  At  first,  the  Sunday  schools  did  nothing 
more  than  to  continue  the  teaching  of  the  elementary  schools, 
or  to  supply  what  they  had  failed  to  give.  The  Sunday  school 
in  Wuerttemberg,  the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  which  has 
had  a  continuous  existence,  was  outlined  in  the  church  ordinance 
of  1559.  The  scope  and  functions  of  Sunday  schools  were  more 
explicitly  set  forth  by  the  church  authorities  in  1695,  and  in 
1739,  these  schools  were  made  universally  compulsory  by  a 
synodal  order  which  stated  that  "all  yoimg  people  must  attend 
the  Sunday  and  holiday  schools  until  the  time  of  their  marriage, 
so  that  they  will  neither  so  easily  forget  what  they  have  learned 
in  school,  nor  spend  the  leisure  of  Sundays  and  holidays  in  a 
sinful  manner. "  In  the  Sunday  schools  they  were  required  to 
"sing  a  sacred  song,  read  the  Bible,  repeat  the  Proverbs  and 
Psalms,  recite  from  the  catechism,  produce  their  compositions, 
read  a  letter,  and  then  close  with  a  prayer  and  the  benediction. " 
Arithmetic,    too,   was   soon   introduced   into   the   curriculum. 
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But  important  as  the  Sunday  school  has  been  in  the  development 
of  indtistrial  training  in  Wuerttemberg,  it  was  nearly  a  htmdred 
years  later,  when  the  schools  were  more  directly  under  the 
authority  of  the  state,  that  Sunday  schools  were  made  use  of  for 
such  instruction  in  that  kingdom.  The  general  school  regula- 
tions promulgated  in  1763  by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  gave 
directions  for  the  building  of  Stmday  and  "repetition"  schools 
so  that  "the  masters  might  send  to  school  for  four  hours  a  week 
those  apprentices  who  did  not  have  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  religion, "  but  went  no  farther  in  providing 
vocational  instruction  than  did  the  earlier  Sunday  schools  of 
Wuerttemberg. 

While  the  great  educational  leaders  of  the  eighteenth  century 
strove  chiefly  for  the  advancement  of  general  ctdture,  and  while 
the  parochial  instruction  was  confined  to  narrow  limits,  a  few 
beginnings  of  vocational  training  were  imdertaken,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  states  and  of  individuals  or  associations.  Austria, 
in  the  early  sixties  of  that  century  established  a  precedent  by 
sending  abroad  for  skilled  technicians  who  were  despatched  into 
the  provinces  to  visit  and  instruct  the  workers,  thereby  in- 
augurating the  "travelling  instructorships "  (with  which  the 
duties  of  an  inspector  are  often  combined)  that  have  played  an 
important  part  in  industrial  training  in  several  European  states. 
Under  government  protection  a  "mantifacturer*s  drawing  school " 
was  founded  in  Vienna  (1758),  a  lace-making  school  at  Prague 
(1767),  and  the  first  secular  drawing  school  in  Hungary  (i  770),  the 
Royal  Drawing  School  of  Buda-Pesth.  At  about  this  time  Atistria 
decreed  that  "all  the  royal  cities  and  market  towns  shall  main- 
tain spinning  schools  throughout  the  winter,  and  the  children 
of  tradespeople  shall  be  obliged  to  visit  them  from  the  seventh 
to  the  fifteenth  year  of  their  age. " 

In  Germany,  it  was  through  private  initiative  that  the  first 
industrial  school  was  established  in  the  north — ^in  Hambui^g 
(i767)» — at  first  for  architectural  drawing  alone.  Its  pro- 
moters were  the  members  of  the  local  "Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Industrial  and  Useful  Arts."  The  school 
gradually  extended  its  cotirse,  and  grew  in  enrolment  from 
12  individuals  in  the  year  of  its  founding,  to  3256  in  1892. 
Through  the  initial  influence  of  this  institution,  the  Hamburg 
type  of  school  and  of  industrial  art  became  the  model  for  North 
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Germany,  just  as  that  of  Munich  in  Bavaria,  Stuttgart  in 
Wuerttemberg,  and  Karisruhe  in  Baden  became  the  types  for 
South  Germany,  whereas  Middle  Germany  took  advantage  of 
both  influences,  and  in  some  respects  worked  out  its  own  in- 
dividuality, as  in  Saxony,  for  example.  The  Hamburg  school 
was  unique  in  the  fact  that  it  commenced  with  evening  instruc- 
tion, instead  of  the  Sunday  courses  alone  which  characterized 
the  majority  of  the  elementary  industrial  schools.  In  Bohemia, 
it  was  the  common  school  with  manual  instruction  brought  in 
to  an  unusual  extent — ^the  "Industry  School" — that  promised 
to  be  of  the  greatest  general  assistance  in  the  development  of 
vocational  teaching.  Introduced  by  Pastor  Kinderman,  there  were 
soon  one  hundred  of  these  schools  in  (1787)  and  232  by  1790. 

In  France,  where  drawing  and  other  elementary  industrial 
schools  had  long  been  in  existence  through  private  initia- 
tive, the  state  conmiitted  itself  to  the  policy  of  actively  aid- 
ing industrial  education  at  this  period,  but  began  at  the  top, 
or  with  the  higher  technical  schools,  just  as  it  commenced  with 
the  universities  in  establishing  a  general  system  of  education 
after  the  Revolution.  At  Berlin,  the  Union  for  the  Erection  of 
Sunday  Improvement  Schools  for  Apprentices  founded  the  first 
improvement  school  of  that  city,  in  1797.  Two  years  before  this, 
a  spinning  institute  at  Birkach  near  Hohenheim  in  Wuerttem- 
berg, established  by  the  local  pastor,  marked  the  initial  point 
for  the  "industry  schools"  (Industrieschulen)  that  have  since 
become  consolidated  with  the  common  schools  of  that  kingdom. 
Mtmich,  in  Bavaria,  had  a  drawing  school  under  royal  protection 
in  1792,  and  in  1793  an  industrial  school  with  holiday  instruc- 
tion. An  industrial  school  for  girls  was  organized  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1792.  Instruction  in  sewing,  knitting,  spinning,  and 
housework  was  given.  Similar  schools  were  soon  established 
in  a  number  of  Bavarian  localities,  and  in  1804  these  "work- 
schools"  were  combined  with  the  common  schools  by  general 
regulation,  after  the  manner  of  the  present  "industry  schools"^ 
of  Wuerttemberg. 

Isolated  cases  of  this  type  of  instruction  are  foimd  earlier 
— ^in   many  conmiunes   of  France   in  the  sixteenth    century, 

»  The  so-called  "industry  schools"  of  recent  times  in  Bavaria^(which 

'have  lately  been  abolished)  were  different.     The  four  schools  of  this  type 

at  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  and  Kaiserslautem  dated  from  i868» 
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while  in  Germany  an  institution  of  the  kind  was  carried  on 
at  Hamburg  in  1604  in  connection  with  an  orphan  asylum. 
In  Baden,  which  had  an  industry  school  in  a  "poor  and 
orphan  home*'  in  17 18,  this  was  followed  by  other  industry, 
or  "economy"  schools,  established  at  different  intervals  of 
time.  In  1803,  a  Baden  edict  declared  that  girls  should  be 
taught  spinning,  sewing,  and  knitting,  in  industry  schools,  and 
that  attendance  on  such  schools  should  be  compulsory  tmless 
suitable  instruction  of  the  kind  were  provided  at  their  homes. 
A  yearly  test  was  to  determine  what  progress  had  been  made. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  political  and  industrial  uncertainty 
of  the  times,  neither  did  the  industry  schools  of  Baden  and 
Bavaria  meet  with  continued  success,  nor  did  the  plans  of  those 
countries  for  industrial  and  technical  schools  of  higher  grade 
come  into  prompt  fxilfilment.  The  spinning  schools  of  Austria 
received  a  setback  for  the  same  reasons.  With  the  re-estabHshed 
stability  of  governments  after  the  Napoleonic  era,  the  states 
turned  their  attention  first  to  general  education,  and  vocational 
instruction,  except  that  of  the  higher  grade,  was  left  to  private 
initiative  for  the  most  part,  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Baden  and  Wuerttemberg  were  to  be  the  chief  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  rule.  In  the  case  of  the  polytechnic 
schools,  or  higher  industrial  institutions,  the  chief  dates  for  the 
state  foimdations  are  as  follows:  Paris,  the  first,  1795;  Prague, 
1806;  Vienna,  181 5;  Berlin,  1821;  Karlsruhe,  1825;  Munich, 
1827;  Dresden,  1828;  Stuttgart,  1829;  Hanover,  1831.  Several 
of  these — Stuttgart  and  Hanover,  for  instance — started  as 
trades  schools,  but  were  later  raised  to  the  standard  of  fully 
equipped  polytechnics. 

The  first  movement  toward  the  general  introduction  of 
Sunday  industrial  instruction  in  Wuerttemberg  was  the  prelim- 
inary inquiry  set  on  foot  in  181 8  by  the  Educational  Ministry, 
The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Useful  Arts  at  Frankfort. 
a-M.  had  already  founded  an  industrial  Sunday  school.  The 
problem  for  Wuerttemberg  was  to  introduce  such  instruction 
into  the  regular  Sunday  schools.  In  1825,  the  Royal  School 
Board,  in  charge  of  the  higher  classical  and  "realistic"  schools, 

and  although  originally  intended  to  prepare  graduates  directly  for  in- 
dustrial occupations,  they  became  chiefly  preparatory  schools  for  the 
higher  technical  institutions. 
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was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  propagating  Sunday  industrial 
schools  (in  lieu  of  some  of  the  regular  Sunday  schools),  and  of 
determining  their  programs  and  administration.  The  courses 
of  study  of  the  following  year  placed  emphasis  on  the  teaching 
of  drawing — ^free  hand,  geometrical,  and  architectural;  indus- 
trial arithmetic,  industrial  geography,  practical  geometry,  and 
mechanics,  elementary  technology,  bookkeeping  and  estimating. 
The  ntimber  of  the  schools  increased  rapidly  because  of  the 
recognized  need  which  they  attempted  to  fill.  There  were 
thirty  Stmday  industrial  improvement  schools  in  Wuerttemberg 
in  1827,  and  thirty-seven  the  following  year.  But  the  schools 
could  not  give  entire  satisfaction  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  fully  prepared  instructors,  and  because  the  same 
books  and  other  materials  that  bad  been  employed  for  the 
common  and  Real-  schools  were  used  for  the  specialized  in- 
struction. Improved  from  year  to  year,  the  schools  were 
established  in  sixty-nine  Wuerttemberg  towns  by  1846,  and 
enrolled  a  total  of  4500  pupils.  The  meagre  character  of  the 
instruction  given  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  forty-six 
of  the  schools  only  occupied  two  hours  a  week  each,  while  in 
thirty-eight  there  was  only  a  single  teacher.  Despite  all  efforts 
of  the  Royal  School  Board,  little  groimd  was  gained  until  after 
the  organization  of  the  Central  Bureau  for  Industry  and  Com- 
merce— ^under  the  Interior  Ministry — ^in  1848,  and  its  subsequent 
activity  in  the  development  of  industrial  schools. 

Before  continuing  to  outline  the  growth  of  industrial  im- 
provement and  special  trades  schools  in  Wuerttemberg,  four 
or  five  movements  that  were  especially  active  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  be  mentioned.  One  of 
these  is  concerned  with  the  growth  in  Germany  and  Austria  of 
the  Real-  schools  with  their  emphasis  on  science,  mathematics, 
and  modem  languages  in  lieu  of  the  classics  of  the  Gymnasien. 
For  the  middle  classes  they  furnished  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  vocational-school  type,  and  were  destined  to  be  the  chief 
recruiting  ground  in  later  years  for  the  higher  technical  schools 
of  university  rank.  Their  share  in  the  preparation  of  com- 
mercial leaders  has  always  been  considerable. 

A  second  important  movement  was  the  gradual  freeing  of 
industry  from  the  destructive  effects  of  a  system  of  innumerable 
taxes  and  customs  duties.    At  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  centtury  there  were  in  the  ancient  province  of  Prussia 
alone  "sixty-seven  different  tariffs  for  almost  three  thousand 
kinds  of  merchandise,  and  these  were  to  be  reckoned  in  any 
one  of  seventy-one  officially  established  coinages."  Not  only 
were  the  German  states  separated  from  each  other  by  tariff 
walls,  but  the  towns  within  each  land  had  each  its  own  city- 
customs  duties, — as  Paris  now  in  the  case  of  provisions.  Signi- 
ficant of  the  conditions  of  the  times  was  the  proud  proverb  of 
South  Wuerttemberg— (f7/m^  Geld  geht  dutch  alle  Welt,  )**The 
money  of  Ulm  will  pass  anywhere" — a.  fact  not  true  of  a 
great  many  German  towns  whose  exact  financial  status  could 
not  be  ascertained.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  guilds  also  possessed  many  exclusive  privileges  which  tended 
toward  the  restriction  of  trade.  Prussia  was  the  first  to  break 
away  from  the  toils  which  retarded  industrial  enterprise,  and 
its  customs  law  of  18 19  brought  free  and  tmrestricted  trade  to 
the  interior  localities.  The  clever  political  influence  of  Prussia 
succeeded  in  extending  the  benefits  of  such  legislation  to  other 
German  states,  and  led  to  the  Universal  Customs  Union  of 
1834,  a  union  that  later  included  not  only  all  the  German 
states,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  their  communes,  but  also 
the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  several  communes  in 
Austria.  The  advantages  that  accrued  from  the  removal  of 
inter-city  and  inter-state  restrictions  caused  commerce  to  go 
forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  with  the  resultant  benefit  to 
industry. 

Closely  interrelated  with  the  movements  already  cited  was 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  guilds,  as  in  France  (1791),  or 
their  restriction,  as  in  Austria  by  imperial  decrees,  and  in 
Prussia  through  the  celebrated  edict  of  18 10;  the  organization 
at  a  later  date  of  industrial  unions,  and  the  share  these  associa- 
tions took  in  the  founding  of  special  trades  and  indxistrial 
schools,  and  in  inspiring  state  initiative  in  this  direction.  A 
further  stimulus  to  the  industrial  institutions  of  Germany  came 
•from  the  influence  of  France,  exercised  not  only  directly,  but 
also  through  its  effect  on  English,  Belgian,  and  Austrian  in- 
dustry. It  was  in  France  that  the  early  introduction  of 
geometry — a  subject  that  was  to  have  a  far-reaching  influence 
in  industrial  education — ^met  with  especial  favor.  It  was  here 
also  that  in  both  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  not 
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only  were  the  common  schools  developed  to  a  degree  not  found 
in  other  cotmtries,  but  vocational  instruction  had  been  in- 
troduced in  many  communes  through  private  initiative.  Here, 
again,  the  development  of  art  as  applied  to  industry  early 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection.  France  was  the  first  to 
foimd  a  polytechnic  school,  and,  although  the  central  govern- 
ment paid  little  attention  to  the  establishing  of  elementary 
industrial  schools  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  had  special  facilities  for  the  training  of  technical  teachers 
before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Industrial  taste  and 
industrial  intelligence  were  widely  disseminated  by  the  experts 
sent  into  the  provinces. 

Paris  was  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  it  is  now,  the  heart  of 
a  centralized  nation  whose  industrial  life  current  was  constantly 
revivified  by  communication  and  contact  with  the  capital. 
However,  it  was  not  until  the  London  Exposition  of  1851  that 
the  eyes  of  the  industrial  world,  and  especially  of  the  English, 
were  fully  awakened  to  the  superior  excellence  of  the  French 
products  of  industrial  art  and  to  the  causes  of  their  supremacy 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  England  became  alive  to  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  industrial  education.  The  newly  organized  Science 
and  Art  Department  took  up  the  problem,  and  within  a  few 
years  a  vast  system  of  industrial  drawing  schools  was  organized, 
with  the  Industrial  Art  School  of  South  Kensington  Museum  as 
the  center  and  chief  source  of  instructors.  By  1873,  England 
and  Scotland  had  173  industrial  schools  of  art,  with  22,000 
pupils,  and  460  evening  art  classes.  Also,  in  over  2000  elemen- 
tary schools  drawing  was  a  compulsory  subject.  There  were 
besides,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  nearly  1400  indus- 
trial schools  and  several  hundred  chemical  laboratories,  with  a 
total  of  nearly  50,000  students  who  were  preparing  themselves 
for  the  building,  mechanical,  or  chemical  industries.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  Prince  Consort,  elementary  industrial  educa- 
tion was  organized  with  more  system  than  any  other  type  of 
instruction  in  England.  The  consequent  benefit  to  English 
trade  is  a  matter  of  history.  Yet  in  recent  years  Germany  has 
done  much  more  than  England  in  the  direction  of  elementary 
industrial  instruction.  The  result  is  already  shown  in  the 
relative  commercial  position  of  the  two  nations. 

Somewhat   earlier  than   England,   Wuerttemberg   was   the 
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other  European  state  to  attack  seriously  the  problem  of  in 
dustrial  training.  It  was  spurred  to  action  not  only  by  local 
needs  but  by  the  example  of  France  and  Belgium.  In  1848, 
the  agitation  in  favor  of  industrial  betterment  led  to  the  forma- 
tion in  Wuerttemberg  of  the  Central  Bureau  for  Indxistry  and 
Commerce,  under  the  Interior  Ministry,  which  had  charge  of 
the  handicrafts  schools,  while  the  Stmday  industrial  institutions 
still  remained  under  the  charge  of  the  Royal  Board.  What 
followed  has  been  duplicated  in  other  European  countries. 
Business  interests  pressed  for  a  more  practical  administration 
of  the  improvement  schools.  The  final  result  was  a  permanent 
Royal  Commission  (appointed  in  1853  to  represent  both  tthe 
Educational  and  Interior  Ministries),  under  the  presidency  of 
the  head  of  the  Central  Bureau.  This  commission,  under  a 
recent  law,  is  superseded  by  a  Higher  Industrial  School  Council 
similarly  organized. 

Since  the  Sunday  industrial  schools  did  not  allow  sufficient 
time  for  thorough  industrial  training,  the  Royal  Commission 
soon  took  the  first  step  in  advance  by  providing  also  evening 
industrial  schools  for  the  more  capable  candidates.  Two 
courses  were  given.  The  apprenticeship  course  was  to  comprise 
the  introduction  to  industrial  composition  and  correspondence, 
industrial  arithmetic,  and  whatever  geometrical  principles  are  of 
greatest  importance  in  industry,  and  finally  drawing,  both 
mechanical  and  decorative;  in  the  higher  course,  the  mathe* 
matical  subjects  and  drawing  (with  the  addition  of  modelling) 
were  to  be  continued,  and,  as  new  material,  physics  and  mechan- 
ics, industrial  chemistry,  and  lastly  bookkeeping,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  industrial  economy,  were  to  be  taught.  Attendance 
upon  industrial  schools  was  to  be  optional,  although  those  who 
came  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sunday  school  compulsory  law 
were  still  obliged  to  attend  the  Sunday  general  improvement 
school  or  the  Sunday  industrial  improvement  school  in  the  event 
that  they  did  not  elect  to  follow  the  courses  of  the  evening 
industrial  establishments.  These  provisions  continued  in  force 
until  the  Imperial  Industrial  Ordinance  came  into  effect  with 
the  entrance  of  Wuerttemberg  into  the  confederation  of  Ger- 
man states  in  187 1 .  Then  a  small  but  ever  increasing  percentage 
of  the  local  cities  took  advantage  of  the  privilege  therein  con- 
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ferred  upon  them  of  making  attendance  upon  industrial  im- 
provement schools  compulsory. 

The  industrial  improvement  schools  were  made  local  (Ge- 
meinde)  institutions  from  the  outset.  Their  immediate  inspection 
and  direction  was  left  to  the  communal  school  board,  which  was 
reqtdred  to  constitute  a  special  commission  for  industrial  im- 
provement instruction  through  the  appointment  to  the  com- 
mittee of  capable  industrialists,  and  of  the  principal  of  the 
school.  The  state  agreed  to  furnish  one  half  of  the  expense 
remaining  after  the  locality  had  provided  the  building  and 
equipment  and  the  amount  of  tuition  collected  had  been  applied 
on  the  remaining  liabiHties.  The  industrial  guilds  and  unions 
helped,  by  advancing  the  tuition  of  poor  pupils  wherever  it 
seemed  advisable.  The  president  of  the  Central  Bureau  and 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Conunission  proceeded  to  visit  the 
commtmal  councils  and  to  urge  in  every  way  within  their  power 
the  establishment  of  the  schools.  The  great  difficulty,  as  every- 
where, at  the  first,  was  to  secure  instructors  who  could  give  the 
vocational  work.  For  the  very  important  subject  of  industrial 
drawing,  some  had  already  been  trained  in  the  special  school 
founded  by  the  commission.  In  1854  there  were  twenty-five 
industrial  improvement  schools,  and  by  1856  forty-five,  with 
both  Sunday  and  evening  instruction.  By  1861-62  the  schools 
had  been  established  in  84  localities,  with  7273  pupils;  and  in 
1871-72  in  155  places,  with  9763  in  attendance.  Several 
important  results  of  the  first  experiment  were  soon  evident. 
First,  the  increased  efficiency  of  those  workers  who  attended 
the  fully  equipped  schools  was  so  marked  as  to  win  for  all  time 
the  influence  of  industrial  employers  and  unions  in  favor  of  the 
improvement  schools.  Second,  it  was  found  impracticable  and 
tmnecessary  to  separate  the  school  programs  into  apprenticeship 
and  journeymen  courses,  except  in  the  large  cities.  Third,  it 
was  found  that  the  payment  of  tuition,  however  small,  in  the 
case  of  adolescents  and  adults,  increases  the  self-respect  and 
self-dependence  of  the  pupils  and  adds  to  the  value  put  upon 
the  instruction.  Fourth,  the  compulsory-attendance  require- 
ment is  not  satisfactory  if  the  locality  is  not  prepared  to  equip 
the  school  with  a  capable  teaching  personnel  and  with  the  material 
necessary  to  give  the  best  results.  Soon  after  the  organization 
movement  was  fairly  started,  several  conmiunes  hastened  to 
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enact  a  compulsory  law  on  the  principle  that  what  is  good  for 
some  is  good  for  all.  Since  they  were  imable  to  obtain  in- 
structors sufificiently  qualified  for  the  new  work,  or  to  provide 
suitable  quarters  and  the  other  desiderata,  the  outcome  of  this 
zeal  was  disastrous  and  in  some  cases  discredited  the  schools  for 
a  time. 

Wuerttemberg  now  leads  all  German  states  in  the  extent  of 
the  development  of  its  industrial  improvement  schools.  Other 
states  are  not  far  behind  in  this  respect,  the  growth  in  the  past 
five  years  being  especially  marked.  Bavaria  followed  Wuerttem- 
berg, in  1864,  with  a  general  ordinance  for  the  organization  of 
industrial  improvement  schools.  Saxony  did  likewise  in  1873, 
although  in  that  kingdom  the  system  of  special  technical  schools 
for  a  variety  of  industries  is  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  a 
well-planned  scheme  of  industrial  training.  Baden,  which  in 
1834  commenced  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  organization  of 
higher  industrial  schools,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  passed  state 
laws  in  behalf  of  industrial  improvement  schools  in  1874.  Saxe- 
Meiningen-Hildburghausen  did  similarly  in  1875.  It  was  well 
along  in  the  eighties  before  the  movement  became  general. 
Saxony,  Baden,  Wuerttemberg,  and  Hesse  early  passed  com- 
pulsory laws  for  attendance  at  general  improvement  schools. 
In  Prussia,  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Polish  constitutency 
of  West  Prussia  and  Posen  led  to  the  law  of  1886,  in  which  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  was  empowered  to  make 
attendance  at  the  improvement  schools  (semi-indtistrial)  com- 
pulsory for  all  workers  under  eighteen.  In  1 15  localities  such  in- 
stitutions were  established,  but  the  law  failed  through  lack  of  a 
penalty  or  because  the  industrial  program  could  not  thrive  in 
agricultural  districts,  without  modification.  When  in  189 1  the 
Prussian  state  assimied  a  large  part  of  the  financial  responsibility 
for  improvement  schools,  they  were  soon  introduced  in  all 
quarters  of  the  kingdom.  However,  a  great  many  of  the  so-called 
industrial  schools  of  Prussia,  and  the  industrial  improvement 
schools  of  Bavaria  up  to  the  year  1900,  were  merely  general 
improvement  institutions  with  industrial  drawing  added  to  the 
regular  schedules.  The  whole  tone,  purpose,  and  content  of  the 
northern  industrial  improvement  schools,  especially  in  Pnissia 
and  Saxony,  has  been  strengthened  through  the  efforts  of  the 
German  Union  for  Improvement  Schools,  organized  in  1892. 
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Not  alone  in  regard  to  the  improvement  schools,  but  in  many 
other  directions,  the  Educational  Ministry  and  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Wuerttemberg  busied  themselves  for  the  attainment 
of  industrial  efficiency.  Toward  and  after  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  these  activities  were  most  pronounced. 
The  schools  were  to  reach  everybody  dependent  on  industrial  or 
commercial  pursuits — ^the  child  in  the  ** industry  schools,*'  the 
apprentice  or  joume)maan  in  the  improvement  schools  or  in 
the  special  drawing  schools  or  courses,  the  prospective  foreman 
or  superintendent  in  special  technical  schools  (mechanical, 
textile,  or  building  trades),  the  engineer  in  the  technical  univer- 
sity. Training  for  girls  and  women  was  provided  in  the  "in- 
dustry schools,*'  in  "women's  work"  schools,  and  in  the  special 
and  improvement  schools. 

In  order  to  furnish  facilities  for  the  education  of  foremen, 
the  Stuttgart  Trades  School  had  been  founded  (in  1829).  By 
1840  the  school  had  attained  such  scope  and  grade  of  work  that 
it  was  called  the  Polytechnic.  In  1845  the  courses  in  secondary 
technical  instruction  were  classified  separately  and  the  present 
Royal  Building  Trades  School  was  founded.  In  1862  the  Poly- 
technic was  made  a  Technische  Hochschule,  or  Technical  College 
of  university  rank. 

Of  the  special  technical  schools  (Fachschulen)  Reutlingen 
had  the  first  one — the  now  famous  Technicum,  or  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Textile  Industries — ^founded  in  1855  by  the 
Weaving-school  Union  and  later  subsidized  by  the  state.  In 
Reutlingen,  also,  the  movement  in  favor  of  "women's  work" 
schools  began,  in  the  sixties.  The  technical  weaving  schools  at 
Heidenheim  (i860),  Sindelfingen  (1869),  and  Laichingen  (1873) 
were  monuments  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  industrial  move- 
ment. The  other  special  technical  schools  are  of  comparatively 
recent  founding,  and  in  their  plan  give  expression  to  the  results  of 
long  experience.  The  older  schools  have  been  many  times 
remodelled  in  keeping  with  current  requirements. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since  the  "industry  schools" — those 
in  which  sewing,  spinning,  knitting,  and  similar  work  is  taught — 
were  united  with  the  common  or  "people's"  schools.  The 
latest  separate  statistics  for  the  "industry  schools"  date  from 
1895-96,  when  in  1929  schools  a  total  of  120,377  pupils  received 
such  instruction.     Only  283  of  these  were  boys,  the  number  of 
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male  pupils  allowed  to  take  the  work — comptilsoxy  for  girls — 
having  diminished  steadily  from  the  outset.  The  total  attend- 
ance in  the  "people's"  schools  during  the  same  year  was 
approximately  142,000  bo3rs  and  156,000  girls. 

CHAPTER  III 

The  Reorganization  op  the  Industrial  Improvbment 

Schools 

The  new  industrial  improvement  school  law  of  Wuerttem- 
berg  deserves  an  extended  analysis  here.     It  embodies  not  only 
the  experience  of    the  kingdom  in  which  the  elementary  in- 
dustrial school  has  been  most  thoroughly  developed,  Wuerttem- 
berg  itself,  but  that  of  the  other  German  states  as  well,  since  a 
commission  which  was  sent  out  to  study  the  conditions  in  the 
neighboring  states  gave  the  Central  Bureau  and  the  Educational 
Ministry  the  benefit  of  personal  investigations.     Moreover,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  industrial  boards  of  trade  and  of  the  unions 
participated  in  the  preliminary  studies.     Finally  every  detail 
was  examined  thoroughly  in  the  offices  of  the  Central  Btireau 
and  of  the  Ministry,  as  well  as  in  the  ultimate  committee  of  the 
Parliament  and  on  the  floors  of  the  houses  themselves.     The  law 
naturally  represents  an  advanced  position  with  regard  to  in- 
dustrial training,  a  position  so  advanced  that  even  in  America, 
where  everything  is  possible,  we  may  not  hope  to  put  several  of 
its  fundamental  principles  into  general  practice  here  for  nMiny 
years.     I  refer  especially  to  the  requirements  for  compiilsory  at- 
tendance and  day  instruction.    And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  stipulations,  together  with  the  determination  of  a  satisfactory 
minimum  of  hours  of  instruction,  were  considered  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  Wuerttemberg  bill.     The  requirement  for  day  in- 
struction, as  opposed  to  evening,  was  counted  the  most  important 
of  all.    The  other  main  issues  of  the  Bill  as  heartily  indorsed  by 
Parliament  were  the  reorganization  of  the  industrial  improve- 
ment schools  as  strictly  vocational  institutions,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  especially  trained  for  the  work  of  these  schools. 
It  was  because  of  the  lack  of  teachers  sufficiently  equipped  to 
carry  out  the  new  plans — a  lack  that  the  state  is  meanwhile 
attempting  to  fill  by  granting  scholarships  for  instruction  to  a 
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chosen  corps — ^that  the  most  vital  requirements  of  the  act  do  not 
go  into  effect  imtil  April  i,  1909,  and  even  then  the  compulsory 
law  is  to  become  effective  only  a  year  at  a  time,  beginning  with 
the  youngest  who  fall  within  the  stipulated  ages.  Those  parts 
of  the  act  which  are  operative  after  January  i,  1907,  relate  to 
the  appointment  of  teachers  and  to  the  organization  of  the 
governing  boards. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  law,  to  be  discussed  more  fully 
farther  on,  are  as  follows:  Every  locality,  or  commune,  in  which 
for  three  successive  years  an  average  of  at  least  forty  male 
workmen  under  eighteen  years  of  age  are  engaged  in  commercial 
or  industrial  pursuits,  is  obHged  to  provide  an  industrial  improve- 
ment school — ^to  be  called  an  ** industrial  school"  or  a  "com- 
mercial school"  under  the  new  law — ^for  their  reception  and 
instruction,  and  to  maintain  the  same  as  long  as  the  number  of 
workmen  of  the  stated  age  does  not  fall  below  an  average  of 
thirty  for  three  successive  years.  The  ordinary  school  imder 
the  law  will  be  an  "industrial  school,"  but  if  the  needs  of  the 
community  are  such  as  to  require  a  "commercial  school"  also, 
it  is  to  be  erected  in  addition.  Decision  concerning  the  extra 
school  lies  with  the  local  school  board,  the  community  coimcil, 
and  finally  the  Higher  Industrial  School  Council.  In  the  case  of 
very  poor  communes,  the  building  of  the  industrial  school  may 
be  postponed  for  as  long  as  ten  years  by  action  of  the  Ministry, 
but  they  must  support  a  general  improvement  school  at  all 
events. 

Every  young  man  in  a  commune,  who  is  engaged  in  an  industrial 
or  commercial  pursuit,  and  is  of  the  required  age,  under  eighteen 
— they  are  usually  through  the  common  schools  at  fourteen — 
is  obliged  to  attend  the  school  for  three  years.  If  the  eighteenth 
year  is  finished  in  the  course  of  a  school  term  the  obligation 
extends  until  the  end  of  the  semester.  Communes  which  provide 
for  a  four-years'  course  of  study  may  make  the  attendance  com- 
pulsory for  the  fourth  year  also,  in  the  case  of  all  or  of  certain 
industries.  Those  workers  whose  employment  ceases  at  given 
periods  of  the  year,  or  is  interrupted  for  other  reasons,  may  be 
authorized  to  attend  school  in  the  locality  where  formerly 
employed,  or  if  this  is  not  their  home  commtme  they  may  attend 
at  the  latter  place.  Those  may  be  freed  from  the  compulsory 
attendance  requirement  who  attend  a  guild  school  or  other 
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ndustrial  institution  whose  instruction  is  considered  by  the 
Higher  Industrial  School  Council  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
that  outlined  by  law.  Likewise,  those  who  show  exceptional 
training  may  be  excused.  Workers  in  certain  branches  of 
unskilled  industries,  such  as  the  bakers,  the  barbers,  market  men, 
may  be  excused  from  the  instruction  in  drawing,  or  by  vote  of 
the  common  council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ministry,  may  be 
turned  over  to  the  general  improvement  schools.  Those  not  of 
the  compulsory  age  may  be  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  schools, 
as  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  The  local  school  board  passes 
on  such  matters,  and  the  persons  admitted  are  under  the  usual 
school  regulations. 

The  common  councils  may  authorize  the  erection  of  indus- 
trial schools  for  girls,  or  the  creation  of  departments  for  girls  in 
the  regular  industrial  schools.  In  accordance  with  the  imperial 
law  of  1900,  the  communes  are  allowed  to  make  these  schools 
compulsory  for  employed  girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  authorization  of  the  common  councils  for  the  erection 
of  special  industrial  schools  for  girls,  or  for  the  creation  of 
a  special  industrial  department  for  girls,  must  be  approved  by 
the  Higher  Industrial  School  Council — ^the  new  name  for  the 
body  formerly  known  as  the  Royal  Commission  for  Industrial 
Schools.  Through  similar  procedure,  those  conmitines  which 
do  not  come  under  the  requirements  of  the  law  because  they 
do  not  have  forty  workers  of  the  stipulated  age  may  never- 
theless be  authorized  to  build  industrial  schools.  Communes 
may  unite  to  establish  an  industrial  school  if  the  total  number 
of  workers  within  the  compulsory  law  is  at  least  sixty,  on  the 
average,  for  three  consecutive  years. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Higher  Industrial  School  Council 
the  communes  may  be  authorized  to  collect  tuition  from  the 
pupils.  The  stipulation  may  be  made  that  the  employers 
must  advance  the  amount  of  the  tuition.  The  state  pays 
half  of  the  amount  required  for  maintenance  after  the  tui- 
tion and  gifts  are  applied  toward  it.  The  minimum  number 
of  hours  of  instruction,  that  is  the  hours  each  obligated 
student  must  attend,  for  each  of  the  three  years,  is  280,  to  be 
further  reduced  only  by  action  of  the  Higher  Industrial  School 
Council.  The  instruction  is  to  be  given  throughout  the  year 
if  possible,  although  in  the  case  of  industries  which  have  a 
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regular  shutdown  season,  the  instruction  may  be  lumped  at 
this  time,  with  due  regard  to  the  minimum  requirement.  The 
compulsory  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  daytime,  not  later 
than  7  P.M.,  although  the  Higher  Industrial  School  Council  may 
^n  individual  cases  permit  it  to  be  given  as  late  as  8  p.m.,  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  for  a  period  of  seven  years  may  allow 
the  instruction  in  drawing  to  be  given  on  Sunday  forenoon  dur- 
ing the  two  hours  preceding  or  following  the  chief  divine  services. 

The  general  course  of  study  to  be  followed  will  be  issued  at 
a  future  date,  since  two  years  must  elapse  before  it  is  strictly 
needed.  Employers  are  obligated  to  inform  the  industrial  school 
principal  as  to  each  and  every  worker  of  the  compxilsory  age  who 
enters  or  leaves  their  employment,  within  four  days  after  such 
time.  They  are  further  reqiiired  to  release  these  workers  for 
attendance  at  school  at  the  necessary  periods,  as  well  as  to  see 
to  it  that  such  attendance  is  punctual  and  regular.  Fulfilment 
of  the  latter  requirement  is  also  made  the  duty  of  parents  and 
guardians.  The  penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon  employer,  parent, 
or  guardian  responsible  for  violations  of  the  attendance  law 
is  to  be  up  to  $4.00  for  each  offence,  or  imprisonment  for  as  much 
as  three  days.  The  pupils  responsible  for  such  derelictions  are 
punished  under  the  regulations  applicable  to  the  general  im- 
provement schools,  that  is,  a  fine  of  at  least  $.24  or  **  school 
arrest" — ^imprisonment  in  the  school  jail.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
general  improvement  schools,  students  of  the  industrial  schools 
who  are  under  seventeen  years  of  age  are  forbidden  to  enter 
drinking  places  unless  accompanied  by  an  older  responsible  per- 
son, or  else  when  on  a  journey,  or  at  the  parent's  place  of  business. 
Penalties  for  the  transgression  of  this  law  are  the  same  as  for 
non-attendance  at  school. 

The  instruction  in  the  industrial  school  is  preferably  given 
by  teachers  employed  for  the  school  exclusively,  but  also  by 
those  who  teach  in  other  schools  or  who  engage  in  some  other 
occupation  as  a  chief  employment.  Those  employed  to 
teach  principally  in  the  industrial  schools  must  be  appointed 
by  the  state.  In  case  the  state  appoints  for  life,  the  com- 
mime  is  allowed  to  propose  names.  Appointment  to  part 
time  positions  is  made  by  the  commime,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Higher  Industrial  School  Council.  Those  men  employed  as 
full  time  teachers  have  all  the  rights  of  state  employees  as  to 
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pension  and  other  emoluments.  Women  employed  for  life  have 
the  same  privileges  as  those  instructing  in  the  higher  schools  for 
girls,  except  that  they  must  be  unmarried  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment and  are  tmder  the  authority  of  the  industrial  school 
principal,  of  the  industrial  school  board  and  of  the  higher 
authority. 

Each  industrial  or  commercial  school  is  tmder  the  direct  local 
supervision  respectively  of  an  ''industrial  school  board"  or  a 
"commercial  school  board."  The  xnayor  and  the  principal  of 
the  school  concerned  are  ex-offlcio  members  of  this  body.  A 
special  advisory  conunittee  of  eighteen  members — ^instructors  or 
school  principals  and  representatives  of  industries — ^is  appointed 
by  the  Ministry  for  a  term  of  four  years,  to  assist  in  preparing 
the  course  of  study  for  the  industrial  and  commercial  schools, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  advising  in  other  matters  of  importance* 
This  committee  as  well  as  the  Higher  Industrial  School  Cotmdl 
is  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the  Central  Bureau. 

The  Act  above  outlined  expressed  the  results  of  years  of  expe- 
rience, and  the  careful  thought  of  industrial  employers,  workers, 
and  educationalists.  Naturally  enough  the  first  statement  of 
the  need  for  more  thorough  industrial  training  originated  outside 
of  the  ranks  of  schoolmen.  Wuerttemberg,  lacking  coal  and 
water-power  and  the  other  special  facilities  that  tend  to  aid  indus- 
trial expansion,  was  forced  to  rely  upon  a  better  quality  of  manu- 
facture instead  of  looking  to  quantity  alone.  It  was  necessary 
to  lead  in  this  respect  to  avoid  industrial  ruin.  Earlier  expe- 
rience had  taught  what  the  industrial  schools  might  be  expected 
to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  promoting  efficiency.  The  experi- 
ment of  day-school  classes,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  produced 
results  immeasurably  greater  than  did  the  evening  classes  held 
in  the  same  cities.  The  day  vocational  school  proved  to  be  as 
far  ahead  of  the  evening  school  as  the  latter  was  in  advance  of 
the  limited  Sunday  instruction.  It  was  argued  that  the  business 
of  learning  is  a  delicate  one,  requiring  for  its  complete  success 
an  active,  unwearied  brain.  The  pupils  were  too  fatigued 
to  accomplish  the  best  results  in  the  evenings — ^that  they  put 
forth  supreme  efforts,  all  agreed.  The  evening  classes  are  as 
successful  as  could  be  expected,  in  Wuerttemberg,  as  in  the  other 
German  states,  in  France,  and  in  England.  But  it  was  agreed 
that  Wuerttemberg  must  take  an  advanced  position  in  respect 
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to  vocational  training  if  it  would  keep  well  to  the  fore  in  the  in- 
dustrial contest. 

The  compulsory  attendance  requirement  was  not  planned 
wholly  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  students  in  the 
vocational  schools — it  was  pointed  out  that  only  fotir  or  five 
thousands  more  would  be  added  to  the  school  attendance  through 
this  provision, — ^it  was  rather  intended  to  make  the  day  schools 
possible  by  removing  the  restraints  that  might  be  imposed  by 
certain  employers,  parents,  and  guardians  who  might  otherwise 
not  be  willing  to  release  the  yotmg  workers  each  week  at  a 
period  in  which  they  could  be  profitably  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness. Also  it  was  desirable  that  the  Higher  Industrial  School 
Coxmcil  should  be  able  to  say  to  a  commxme:  "You  must  provide 
the  opportunity  for  industrial  training,  by  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  a  vocational  school."  Wuerttemberg  already  has 
a  considerable  number  of  industrial  schools  made  compulsory 
by  vote  of  the  localities.  Several  of  them  owe  their  origin  to 
the  fact  that  the  communities  are  chiefly  industrial,  and  that 
the  state  appropriation  to  the  industrial  schools  is  more  than 
that  made  to  the  general  improvement  schools — ^hence  by  making 
attendance  compulsory  the  general  improvement  school  may  be 
done  away  with  altogether. 

By  1904-05,  there  were  22  compulsory  industrial  improve- 
ment schools  out  of  a  total  of  150,  and  two  compulsory  com- 
mercial improvement  schools,  in  a  total  of  four.  However, 
the  attendance  in  the  non-compulsory  schools  of  Wuerttem- 
berg has  been  very  fair.  They  have  been  more  common  in 
the  larger  places.  While  the  22  compulsory  industrial  schools 
of  1905  averaged  about  61  enrolled,  the  128  optional  schools 
averaged  134.  Similarly,  the  two  compulsory  commercial 
schools  averaged  112,  to  the  average  of  510  in  the  two  non- 
compulsory  commercial  improvement  schools.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  communes  in  Baden  have  succeeded  in  passing 
the  compulsory  requirement  made  possible  tmder  the  Imperial 
law.^     In    1904,   Baden   had    47    highly   developed    industrial 

<  The  Imperial  ordinance  made  it  possible  for  a  commune  to  decide 
upon  compulsory  attendance  for  industrial  improvement  schools  without 
the  necessity  of  awaiting  the  action  of  the  state.  A  conmiittee  of 
the  Imperial  Reichstag  in  1906  outlined  a  further  step  by  calling  for 
suggestions  from  the  various  governments  looking  toward  the  final  en- 
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schools,  102  lesser  industrial  improvement  schools,  and  11  com- 
mercial improvement  schools,  of  which  only  three  of  the  in- 
dustrial schools  had  not  been  made  compulsory.  Likewise  in 
Prussia,  in  1903,  out  of  1209  industrial  improvement  schools  with 
189,068  students,  1082  with  156,757  students  had  been  made 
compulsory,  and  of  273  commercial  improvement  schools  with 
29,765  pupils,  182  with  18,509  in  attendance  had  been  made 
compulsory.  BerUn,  notably,  has  introduced  compulsory  at- 
tendance for  young  workmen,  and  has  entered  upon  a  similar 
project  in  the  case  of  young  women  employed  in  the  industries. 
Bavaria,  in  1904,  had  local  compulsory  attendance  provision  for 
217  of  301  industrial  improvement  schools.  Mtmich,  with  its 
constant  quota  of  6000  apprentices,  has  for  several  years  en- 
forced a  compulsory  attendance  regulation  for  industrial  schools. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  through  an  ordinance  which  went  into 
effect  on  April  13,  1905,  has  succeeded  in  making  the  industrial 
schools  compulsory  to  about  the  same  extent  as  Baden. 

The  recent  Wuerttemberg  law  goes  farther  than  the  others 
and  makes  attendance  compulsory  for  all  commtmes  having  at 
least  forty  workmen  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  While  the  new 
law  will  apply  to  several  communes  that  have  not  yet  established 
industrial  improvement  schools,  it  affects  only  loi  of  the  136 
communes  which  had  such  schools  in  1903.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  remaining  localities  may  not  continue  to  maintain 
industrial  improvement  schools — they  only  need  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  and  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Higher 
Industrial  School  Council  in  order  to  receive  a  share  in  the  state 
funds  devoted  to  the  purpose.  The  compulsory  requirement 
takes  into  account  the  nimiber  of  workers  employed  in  a  com- 
munity. This  seemed  more  practical  than  to  take  the  total 
population  of  a  locality  as  a  basis,  because  of  the  differences  in 
the  development  of  the  various  industries  and  because  of  the 
greater  convenience  in  obtaining  attendance  at  school  in  the 
same  locality  in  which  the  worker  is  employed. 

Local  conditions  are  to  determine  whether  young  men  work- 
ing in  certain  unskilled  industries  or  as  apprentices  to  butchers, 
bakers,  tanners,  dyers,  barbers,  and  hotel  men,  shall  be  held 
to  attendance  in  the  industrial,  or  in  the  general  improvement 

actment  of  an  Imperial  compulsory  law  that  will  not  be  optional — a  law 
similar  to  that  of  Wuerttemberg — to  be  applied  everywhere  in  Germany. 
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schools.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  apprentices  in  indus- 
tries requiring  greater  skill  will  be  given  first  attention  in  the 
industrial  improvement  schools.  Those  belonging  to  unskilled 
industries  will  at  least  be  excused  from  drawing,  in  many  in- 
stances, although  an  argtunent  against  such  a  move  has  been 
advanced  in  some  localities.  It  is  claimed,  for  instance,  that  the 
bakers*  apprentices  rarely  stay  in  the  business  until  the  age  of 
thirty,  because  the  wages  are  too  low  to  permit  them  to  marry, 
and  so  they  change  to  some  more  remunerative  trade  requiring 
greater  skill.  The  principles  of  industrial  drawing  are  considered 
most  practical  for  application  in  almost  any  skilled  industry. 
Hence  many  communes  will  require  industrial  drawing  to  be 
studied  by  all.  Those  communes  which  do  not  do  so  will  be 
influenced  chiefly  by  financial  reasons. 

The  day  attendance  and  comptilsory  features  of  the  new  law 
received  some  opposition  from  small  industrial  employers  who 
feared  that  their  business  would  be  disadvantaged  through  the 
loss  of  the  time  of  their  employees.  The  opposition  of  these 
men  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  action  of  the 
Handwerkskammern,  or  unions  of  small  industrial  employers, 
which  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  law. 

CoDMnercial  schools  will  be  opened  side  by  side  with  the 
industrial  schools  in  the  larger  cities  only — ^perhaps  in  none  other 
than  those  already  equipped  with  similar  schools.  In  some 
smaller  places,  commercial  classes  may  be  organized  in  the 
industrial  schools.  The  German  states  have  long  been,  accus- 
tomed to  make  commercial  education  a  matter  of  government 
concern.  Bavaria,  by  law  of  1873,  directed  that  private  com- 
mercial schools  should  only  be  erected  after  the  approval  of  the 
government  had  been  obtained.  Saxony  decreed  likewise  in 
1880,  and  Baden  has  a  similar  law. 

The  work  of  the  industrial  improvement  schools  in  Wuerttem- 
berg  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  in- 
structors who,  though  very  excellent  in  their  special  lines  (and 
holders  perforce  of  state  certificates  in  proof  of  this  fact),  have 
been  principally  employed  in  other  schools  or  in  business 
vocations,^  and  have  carried  on  the  industrial  teaching  as  a  side 

>  In  1905,  there  were  654  drawing  instructors  connected  with  Wuerttem- 
berg  industrial  improvement  and  ''women's  work"  schools,  and  95a 
teachers  of  other  subjects  engaged  in  these  and  the  commercial  improve- 
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issue.     Under  the  new  system  the  standards,  ever  high,  have 
been   raised    considerably.     The    teaching   of    elementary    in- 
dustrial subjects  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession 
sufficient  unto  itself.     In  order  that  only  those  with  the  highest 
qualifications  may  be  permanently  placed,  it  has  been  considered 
inadvisable  to  establish  the  schools  on  the  new  basis  until  pro- 
vision for  an  even  better  trained  corps  of  teachers  has  been  made- 
Herein  lies  the  all-important  reason  for  setting  the  period  for  the 
principal  reconstruction  of  the  industrial  improvement  schools  at 
1909  to  191 2.     School  boards  that  anticipate  the  new  regulations 
by  petitioning  to  have  their  institutions  put  on  the  new  basis  at 
once  are  frowned  upon.     Wuerttemberg,  a  country  which  has 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  elementary  vocational  teaching 
for  several  generations,  confesses  that  it  has  not  a  force  suffi- 
ciently trained  to  equip  the  schools  under  the  new  standards. 
The  excellent  vocational  instruction  of  the  present  is  branded 
as  wholly  inadequate.     What  is  to  be  done? 

The  state,  through  the  Central  Bureau  for  Industry  and 
Commerce,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Educational 
Ministry,  is  providing  for  the  further  training  of  a  chosen  corps 
of  teachers,  selected  by  the  Higher  School  Boards.  Thirty- 
eight  such  candidates  for  the  industrial  improvement  schools 
were  sent  to  the  Normal  Training  Division  for  Industrial  Teachers 
of  the  Grand  Ducal  Building  Trades  School  of  Karlsruhe, 
Baden,  in  1906,  and  twenty  or  more  other  individuals  will  be 
added  to  the  niunber  each  year  until  a  full  and  sufficient  quota 
has  been  obtained.  About  one  hundred  such  trained  instructors 
are  needed  for  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  new  law. 
The  candidates  sent  to  Karlsruhe  are  from  the  best  of  the  men 
teachers  in  the  common  schools,  as  a  rule,  though  the  ''realistic" 
schools  and  expert  practitioners  are  also  represented  in  the  lot. 
The  ages  are  twenty-six  to  thirty.     At  Karlsruhe  the  course  is 

ment  schools.  Only  a  few  of  the  teachers  of  drawing  (20  men  and  2 
women)  alone,  were  chiefly  occupied  in  these  schools.  The  others  were 
performing  the  work  as  a  secondary  occupation  (Nebenamt),  The  handi- 
crafts associations  of  Wuerttemberg  were  imanimously  in  favor  of  chang- 
ing these  conditions  so  that  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the 
industrial  improvement  schools — especially  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
— should  be  permanently  appointed  (in  Hauptamt)  by  the  state  to  devote 
their  chief  attention  to  this  work.  Under  the  new  law  this  is  a  settled 
policy. 
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three  and  one-half  years  in  duration.  The  candidates  from 
among  the  teachers  have  ah^ady  had  the  pedagogical  training 
of  a  normal  school  course.  The  men  are  also  obliged  to  spend 
six  months  in  practical  work.  This  is  done  during  the  vacation 
months — ^August  and  September — of  the  ensuing  simmiers. 

The  choosing  of  common  school  teachers,  for  the  most  part, 
for  this  work  is  rather  the  outcome  of  reasons  of  expediency  than 
of  any  other  causes.  Skilled  practitioners  in  the  vocations,  men 
at  the  same  time  of  broad  intelligence,  who  would  make  good 
instructors,  are  equally  desirable  but  harder  to  get.  Such  men 
would  be  obliged  to  take  a  course  of  at  least  one  year  in  ped- 
agogical subjects,  whereas  the  ordinary  teacher,  lacking  thorough 
technical  training  in  vocational  subjects,  is  obliged  to  attend  a 
higher  vocational  school  for  three  and  one-half  years,  with  an 
added  six  months  of  practical  working  experience.  In  Prussia, 
teachers  have  been  prepared  for  vocational  instructing  in  three 
or  fotir  months,  but  the  Wuerttemberg  employers  of  skilled 
labor  would  not  agree  to  this.  They  desire  that  the  teachers 
shall  be  practical  in  the  highest  degree,  since  they  (the  em- 
ployers) must  make  sacrifices  under  the  new  law.  The  can- 
didates at  Karlsruhe  receive  an  annual  stipend  of  $240  from  the 
Wuerttemberg  government,  a  sum  quite  sufficient  for  their 
actual  needs,  since  living  expenses  and  ttdtion  are  low,  and  the 
two  capitals  are  only  two  hours  apart  by  fast  express. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  why  the  industrial  teachers  do  not  receive 
their  higher  training  at  the  Building  Trades  School  of  Stuttgart, 
a  school  which  in  many  particulars  is  rated  as  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  Germany.  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  not  in 
disparagement  of  the  work  of  the  Stuttgart  Building  Trades 
School — many  of  whose  graduates  are  already  in  vocational 
teaching  in  Wuerttemberg — ^that  the  candidates  are  sent  to  an 
adjoining  state,  but  simply  because  Karlsruhe  has  developed 
an  unusually  good  Normal  Training  Department  (established  in 
1882)  and  is  better  equipped  for  xmdertaking  the  preparation 
of  teachers  of  elementary  industrial  subjects.  The  Stuttgart 
school  does  not  seem  to  care  to  undertake  this  work.  At  Karls- 
ruhe those  in  the  Normal  Department  also  take  up  subjects  in 
the  Electrical,  Mechanical,  or  Constructive  Engineering  Depart- 
ments, according  to  the  specialty  chosen.  In  addition  the 
students  have  extended  courses  in  higher  mathematics,  physics. 
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descriptive  geometry,  industrial  drawing,  and  designing.  Stu- 
dents entering  the  Normal  Division  are  required  to  have  had  a 
common  normal  school  course,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  sixth 
year's  course  of  a  "middle  school.**  The  earliest  age  for  entrance 
is  eighteen.  Graduates  of  a  normal  school  must  have  taught, 
also,  and  must  produce  evidence  that  they  have  worked  at  in- 
dustrial employment  for  at  least  eight  weeks.  Others  are 
required  to  show  evidence  of  at  least  six  months*  practical  work, 
The  matriculation  fee  at  Karlsruhe  has  been  $1.20;  the  tuition. 
$7.20  per  semester;  the  laboratory  fee,  $4.80  per  half-year. 

The  teachers  intended  for  the  reorganized  commercial  im- 
provement schools  will  be  sent  to  such  German  universities  as 
Leipzig,  which  is  especially  strong  in  conMnercial  subjects,  for 
their  training.  Also,  a  preparatory  course  for  such  teachers,  of 
about  three  semesters  in  duration,  was  estabUshed  at  Stutt- 
gart in  the  spring  of  1907.  Commercial  teaching  candidates 
will  be  selected  from  among  the  teachers  in  Realschulen,  or  from 
practical  workers  of  rare  abiUty,  A  few  will  be  sent  to  America 
for  training  in  commercial  school  methods.  In  electrical 
engineering,  too,  Wuerttemberg  is  looking  to  the  United  States 
for  ideas,  and  already  has  a  student  teacher  here,  with  others 
to  follow. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  drawing  will  be  by  all  odds  the 
most  important  subject  taught  in  the  industrial  schools.  In 
both  industrial  and  commercial  schools  the  other  basic  subjects 
will  continue  to  be:  (i)  Arithmetic  (industrial  or  commercial); 
(2)  German  (including  business  correspondence  and  forms, 
suited  to  the  special  school);  (3)  bookkeeping  (industrial  or 
commercial).  With  these  as  a  basis,  the  instruction  will  be 
differentiated  in  the  necessary  directions.  As  far  back  as  1889, 
the  subjects  studied  most  were  free-hand  drawing  and  paint- 
ing— ^taken  by  50  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  the  168  industrial 
improvement  schools  for  men  in  Wuerttemberg  at  the  time ;  in- 
dustrial arithmetic,  35  per  cent.;  German  (including  business 
forms,  etc.),  32  per  cent.;  special  technical  drawing,  29  per  cent.; 
geometrical  drawing,  21  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  168 
industrial  and  commercial  improvement  schools,  the  1 5  industrial 
improvement  schools  for  women,  and  the  16  **women*s  work" 
schools,  instruction  was  given  in  the  following  subjects  in  the 
number  of  schools  indicated  by  the  figures:  industrial  arithmetic, 
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142;  commercial  arithmetic,  19;  geometry  and  geometrical  com- 
putation, 33;  descriptive  geometry,  76;  geometrical  drawing, 
152;  special  technical  drawing,  138;  free-hand  drawing,  179; 
theory  of  style  and  color,  4;  modelling  and  woodcarving,  22; 
engraving  and  chiselling,  3 ;  physics,  47 ;  chemistry,  5 ;  engineer- 
ing, 3;  mother  tongue  (esp.  business  forms),  152;  penmanship 
and  orthography,  60;  stenography,  7;  industrial  bookkeeping, 
99;  commercial  bookkeeping,  12;  exchange,  6;  French,  38; 
EngUsh,  19;  Italian,  2 ;  politico-economic  subjects,  34;  com- 
mercial geography  and  history,  20 ;  German  Uterature,  6 ;  house- 
keeping materials,  2;  hygiene,  2.  The  various  subjects  were 
still  further  differentiated  into  courses  intended  for  single  or 
alUed  industries. 

The  program  of  the  Stuttgart  Industrial  School  at  the  present 
time,  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  is  outlined  in  another  chapter. 
When  the  new  plan  is  in  force,  what  are  known  as  common 
school  subjects  will  be  eUminated  from  the  programs  wherever 
possible.  That  is,  when  arithmetic  is  taught,  it  will  be  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  arithmetic,  and  similarly  in  the  case  of 
the  other  subjects.  At  the  time  the  recent  law  was  enacted  an 
effort  was  made  by  representatives  of  the  Church  to  introduce 
obligatory  instruction  in  religion — such  as  the  common  schools 
of  Wuerttemberg  and  the  other  German  states  require — ^into 
the  programs  of  the  industrial  improvement  schools,  but  the 
attempt  failed.  In  general  the  policy  was  adopted  of  excluding 
all  general  culture  subjects.  In  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Prussia, 
an  effort  in  the  same  direction — ^to  exclude  the  general  culture 
subjects  from  the  curriculum  of  the  industrial  improvement 
school — has  recently  been  made.  As  late  as  1905  Prussia  repulsed 
a  proposal  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  reUgion  as  an  obligatory 
subject  in  the  industrial  improvement  schools. 

The  Higher  Industrial  School  Board  of  Wuerttemberg  will  insist 
that  the  instruction  given  shall  be  spread  over  the  ten  months  of 
school  if  possible,  in  order  that  the  theory  gradually  acquired  may 
be  reinforced  step  by  step  through  practical  work  in  the  industry, 
and  that  the  whole  curriculum  may  not  be  hurled  at  the  luckless 
students  during  the  off  months  of  the  season,  when  there  is 
neither  the  opporttmity  for  theory  and  practice  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  nor  the  time  to  grasp  thoroughly  the  instruction  offered. 
Effectively  opposing  the  few  near-sighted  employers  who  would 
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have  the  instruction  lumped  into  the  dull  months  of  the  year 
the  Higher  Industrial  School  Board  recommends,  and  will  enforce 
in  so  far  as  is  practicable,  the  provision  that  instruction  shall  be 
given  throughout  ten  months  at  the  rate  of  at  least  seven  hours 
per  week,  preferably  on  two  afternoons  out  of  each  seven  days. 
The  minimum  of  280  hours  per  year  for  three  years  is  in  lieu  of 
the  present  average  of  180  hours  for  each  of  two  successive 
years.  The  practical  work  is  to  be  done,  in  general,  in  the 
workshop  of  the  employer.  However,  the  industrial  improve- 
ment schools  of  the  larger  towns  will  be  equipped  with  their  own 
workshops,  for  special  ptirposes. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  improvement  school  boards 
will  continue  the  general  policy  of  demanding  a  small  tuition 
fee,  although  this  will  be  altogether  done  away  with  in  a  few 
communes.  The  fees  will  average  only  24  to  48  cents  per  term 
in  the  majority  of  the  schools.  As  it  is,  the  state  will  have  an 
increase  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  about  $60,000  to  meet, 
according  to  Minister  Weizsaecker,  by  the  year  191 2,  when  the 
law  will  be  in  full  operation.  This  does  not  include  the  extra, 
ordinary  items  appropriated  for  building.  Wuerttemberg  has 
for  many  years  paid  more  per  head  of  population  for  industrial 
improvement  schools  than  the  neighboring  states.  The  central 
apportionment  for  these  institutions  a  few  years  ago  averaged 
in  Wuerttemberg  approximately  $0.06;  in  Baden  $0.05;  in 
Bavaria  $0.03 ;  in  Saxony  $.0075.  At  present  the  Wuerttemberg 
central  government  pays  out  $73,000  to  $75,000  a  year  for  the 
industrial  and  commercial  improvement  schools  and  for  the 
'* women's  work*'  schools.  The  amount  of  tuition  paid  in  is 
somewhat  less  than  this  and  the  communal  share  in  the  mainten- 
ance is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  state.  All  three  items 
must  be  added  together  to  give  the  total  expenditure  upon  the 
schools  of  this  kind.  Tuition  fees  in  general  have  not  changed 
materially  since  1888- '89,  when  the  Stuttgart  commercial  im- 
provement school  demanded  $12  to  $14  per  year,^  and  the 
industrial  improvement  schools  were  charging  as  follows:  three 
of  them,  a  tuition  of  $3.57  to  $9.33  yearly;  one,  $2.86;  one,  $2.38; 
one  $2.15;  two,  $1.90;  three,  $1.42;  two,  $1.19;  fourteen,  $1.02 

»  Now  $3.60  for  compulsory  course,  or  $1.44  per  single  hour  weekly 
running  through  the  year,  when  subjects  are  chosen,  but  in  no  case  to 
exceed  $9  per  year. 
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to  $1.25;  thirty-six,  $0.58  to  $0.71;  fifty-nine,  $0.24  to  $0.58; 
forty-five,  less  than  $0.24,  or  even  no  charge  at  all.  The  chief 
argument  advanced  in  behalf  of  the  ttdtion  fee  is  its  beneficent 
effect  on  the  pupils  themselves,  who  are  said  to  appreciate  more 
thoroughly  that  which  they  pay  for,  even  if  the  fee  be  very  small. 
However,  the  principle  of  charging  a  tuition  fee  is  carried  out  in 
connection  with  all  the  pubUc  schools  of  Wuerttemberg,  in 
general,  of  whatever  nattire.  Communes  have  the  power  of 
doing  away  with  the  tuition,  with  the  approval  of  the  higher 
boards.  They  are  usually  expected  to  assume  the  deficit  that 
such  action  would  caxise.  Stuttgart  has  in  recent  years  done 
away  with  the  tuition  in  the  common  or  "people's"  schools. 
In  such  institutions  the  tuition  is  often  as  low  as  $0.24  per  year, 
and  in  no  case  is  it  what  one  might  term  a  high  fee. 

The  question  of  the  increase  in  efficiency  through  attendance 
at  an  industrial  or  commercial  school  has  long  ago  been  placed 
beyond  the  pale  of  doubt  in  Wuerttemberg.  It  is  now  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  some  statistics  gathered  at  first  hand 
from  employers,  apprentices,  and  parents,  by  the  present  writer* 
confirm  the  soundness  of  this  beUef.  In  a  word,  the  employers 
are  uniformly  enthusiastic  over  the  results  obtained  through 
these  schools  and  the  workers  are  'similarly  minded.  The 
institutions  make  it  possible  for  all,  who  are  wilUng,  to  obtain 
employment.  The  higher  quality  of  the  work  that  is  done 
enables  the  manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  even  in  times  of  general  depression  to 
keep  their  workers  employed  at  a  wage  which,  for  Europe,  is 
very  good,  and  advances  according  to  skill.  For  years  it  has 
been  extremely  difficult  for  the  few  young  men  who  have  not 
had  the  advantages  of  a  vocational  school  training,  and  who 
do  not  show  a  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  its  opporttmities, 
to  obtain  work  from  intelligent  employers.  As  final  proof,  we 
must  remember  that  the  vocational  school  laws  of  Wuerttem- 
berg have  ever  been  chiefly  instigated  by  business  men,  and 
that  the  recent  advanced  legislation  in  this  direction  is  mainly 
the  work  of  employers,  guided  by  the  helpful  counsel  of  Pres- 
ident von  Mosthaf  of  the  Central  Bureau  for  Industry  and 
CoDMnerce,  a  department  of  the  Interior  Ministry  in  this  Uttle 
Kingdom  which  is  in  more  effective  relations  with  the  producing 
interests  of  the  cotmtry  than  any  other  agency  I  know  of  the 
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world  over.    The  Educational  Ministry,  it  might  well  be  said, 
merely  ftimished  the  pedagogical  trinmiings  of  the  Bill. 

Some  further  discussion  of  the  part  taken  by  the  state  and 
by  the  commune  in  the  maintenance  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial improvement  schools,  and  concerning  the  salaries  of 
the  individual  teachers,  the  sale  of  objects  manufactured  in  the 
industrial  schools,  the  attitude  of  the  unions,  and  kindred  topics 
will  be  fotmd  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL    OF    STUTTGART,    AND    THE    COMMERCIAL 

SCHOOLS 

Located  in  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom  that  is  distinctly  in 
the  lead  for  the  universality  of  its  elementary  industrial  train- 
ing, the  Stuttgart  Industrial  Improvement  School,  as  an  example 
of  a  highly  developed  institution  of  its  kind,  is  worthy  of  close 
study.  In  this  industrial  center  and  capital  there  is  every 
advantage  for  obtaining  skilled  instructors.  And  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  here  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  character  of 
the  plain  building — an  anomaly  in  Stuttgart  school  architectiu^e 
— ^in  which  the  classes  are  for  the  most  part  housed.  That  it  is 
opportunity  that  draws  students  hither  is  evidenced  not  alone 
by  numbers,  but  by  the  earnestness  of  the  work  that  is  done  and 
by  the  attendance  of  many  pupils  of  advanced  years.  In  1906, 
1600  men  and  346  girls  and  women  were  in  attendance.  The 
commercial  improvement  school  is  an  institution  entirely 
separate  in  Stuttgart.  The  Industrial  School  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  compulsory  improvement 
school  law,  and  in  addition  gives  extended  courses  for  all  in- 
dustries and  ages.  For  some  time  it  has  afforded:  (i)  day 
courses  on  working  days;  (2)  evening  courses  on  the  evenings 
of  working  days;  (3)  special  technical  courses  for  the  separate 
trades  and  industries;  and   (4)   evening  courses  for  girls  and 
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women.  The  evening  courses  classify  into  elementary  and 
special  technical  divisions.  Pupils  under  seventeen  are  at 
present  obliged  to  consult  the  direction  of  the  school  as  to 
choice  of  subjects  studied.  Any  course  taken  up  must  be 
continued  to  the  end.  Those  in  the  elementary  course  must 
study  all  subjects  belonging  to  the  division.  The  compulsorj 
improvement  school  law  is  at  present  complied  with  when  a 
pupil  is:  (i)  enrolled  in  the  elementary  division;  (2)  in  the 
special  technical  division,  and  taking  at  least  100  hours  of 
scientific  subjects  per  year;  (3)  in  the  day  courses,  or  in  the 
special  courses.  Pupils  are  required  to  be  punctual  and  r^- 
ular  in  attendance.  Fifteen  minutes  after  the  session  com- 
mences the  doors  are  closed  and  tardy  students  are  not  admitted 
thereafter.  But,  for  that  matter,  regularity  and  punctuality 
in  attendance  have  long  since  become  automatic  in  Wuerttem- 
berg.  The  courses  begin  October  i.  Summer  holiday  months 
are  August  and  September. 

The  1600  boys  and  men  in  attendance  at  Stuttgart  in  1906 
represented  85  separate  trades  and  industries.  Only  15  in- 
dividuals had  not  yet  chosen  a  vocation.  The  following  trades 
and  industries  were  represented  in  greatest  numbers:  mechan- 
icians, 175;  locksmiths,  171;  cabinet-makers,  150;  painters,  94; 
upholsterers  and  paper-hangers,  62;  printers,  51;  bookbinders, 
49 ;  servants  and  errand  bo3rs,  46 ;  fine  mechanics,  45 ;  gardeners, 
43;  typesetters,  43;  carpenters,  41;  electrical  engineers,  41; 
architects,  35;  sculptors,  33;  tinsmiths  and  braziers,  25;  zinc- 
ographers,  24;  engravers,  24;  Uthographers,  23;  glaziers,  22; 
masons,  21.  Each  of  the  other  trades  and  industries  was  rep- 
resented by  less  than  twenty. 

In  the  special  technical  divisions  were  236  male  students  tmder 
17,  and  270  over  17;  in  the  elementary  division,  881  males 
under  17,  and  only  4  over  17;  in  the  day  and  special  courses, 
158  males  under  17,  and  51  above  that  age.  Fifty -eight  pupUs 
came  regularly  from  beyond  the  city  limits. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  training  received  by  the 
1946  students  in  the  Stuttgart  Industrial  School,  prior  to  their 
confirmation  in  the  church,  is  interesting  as  indicating  the  source 
of  those  engaged  in  industrial  occupations: 
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Pupils  Enrolled 

Common 
School 

Middle 
and 

'•Buer- 
ger''. 
School 

Real- 
School 

Latin 
School 
and 
Gym- 
nasium 

Higher 
Girls' 
School 

Total 

In  the  Special  Tech- 
nical Division 

In  the  Elementary 
Division 

In  the  Day  and  Spe- 
cial Coxirses 

In  the  Courses  for 
Girls  and  Wo- 
men 

353 

823 

155 
ao8 

74 
33 

21 

66 
26 

23 

13 
4 
4 

117 

506 
885 
209 

346 

Totals 

I1538 

155 

"5 

21 

117 

1,946 

It  will  be  seen  that  ftilly  79  per  cent,  of  the  industrial  pupils 
are  from  the  common  schools,  and  about  one  per  cent,  had  early 
training  in  a  classical  school  for  boys. 

The  day  courses  are  divided  into  :  (a)  the  instruction  given 
in  the  public  drawing  salon  for  free-hand  drawing,  industrial 
art  drawing,  and  decorative  painting;  (6)  afternoon  instruction; 
(c)  instruction  in  water  color. 

Each  subject  in  the  first-mentioned  division  is  given  in  two 
courses,  the  one  throughout  the  year  and  the  other  a  six  months' 
course  from  October  to  May,  exclusive.  The  drawing  salon  is 
open  daily  from  8  a.m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  4.30  p.m., 
Saturday  afternoon  excepted.  The  public  drawing  salon  is 
fotmd  in  the  larger  towns  of  Wuerttemberg.  The  instructors 
have  their  studios  in  adjoining  rooms,  and  inspect  and  direct  as 
needed  the  individual  work  that  is  being  done  by  pupils  in  the 
larger  hall.  The  instruction  given  in  free-hand  drawing  in  the 
Stuttgart  day  course  is  intended  for  advanced  pupils.  That 
given  in  special  technical  drawing  presupposes  practical  voca- 
tional experience.  The  ten  months*  course  was  given  to  15 
pupils  in  1906,  and  the  six  months'  cotirse  to  8  pupils.  The 
tuition  in  this  division  is  $2.40  to  $3.57  per  semester  (depend- 
ing on  time  of  entrance)  for  all  subjects.  The  day  courses  in 
technical  drawing  are  for  carpenters,  stone  cutters,  masons, 
locksmiths,  and  gardeners — geometrical  and  projective  drawing 
with  reference  to  the  trade  concerned.    Then  comes  the  working 
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out  of  plans  and  working  drawings  in  accordance  with  modeb 
and  sketches  taken  as  subject-matter. 

The  afternoon  instruction  is  given  on  four  week-days  from 
5  to  7  P.M.,  and  on  one  from  4  to  7  p.m.  All  branches  of  free- 
hand drawing  are  taught,  as  also  arithmetic,  composition,  and 
bookkeeping.  Tuition  $1.20  to  $2.40  per  semester,  giving 
access  to  all  subjects. 

The  evening  courses  have  hitherto  been  divided  into  an 
elementary  division  and  a  higher  technical  department.  The 
former  was  especially  intended  for  pupils  coming  under  the 
provisions  of  the  industrial  improvement  law,  and  will  in  the 
course  of  events  be  transferred  to  the  daytime.  The  instruction 
was  given  in  1906  during  the  six  winter  months,  from  7  to  9 
P.M.,  in  two  successive  yearly  courses  (to  be  increased  to  three). 
In  the  first  course,  those  pupils  engaged  in  industrial  ptursuits  are 
received  at  the  age  of  fourteen  directly  after  their  confirmation  in 
the  church,  and  subsequent  release  from  the  common  schools. 
In  the  second  course  are  either  graduates  of  the  first,  or  pupils 
who  have  elsewhere  received  the  requisite  instruction.  Pupils 
of  the  elementary  division  are  obUged  to  take  all  the  subjects  in 
a  given  yearly  course.  For  bakers,  waiters,  cooks,  butchers, 
musicians,  dentists,  clerks,  vintners,  coachmen,  servants,  and 
errand  boys  the  instruction  in  drawing  is  optional.  The 
elementary  courses  prepare  for  the  special  technical  courses. 
The  tuition  is  $1.43  per  year.  The  first  year's  coiu^e  was  given 
in  19  parallel  classes  in  1906,  with  two  hours  each  weekly  in  free- 
hand drawing,  geometric  drawing,  industrial  arithmetic,  and 
composition,  and  one  hour  each  per  week  in  bookkeeping  and 
penmanship.  The  average  number  in  each  one  of  the  parallel 
classes  was  27.  The  second  year's  course  was  given  in  16  par- 
allel classes,  averaging  21  each,  with  two  hours  weekly  in  pro- 
jective drawing,  arithmetic,  and  composition,  four  in  free-hand 
drawing,  and  one  in  bookkeeping.  A  course  without  drawing 
(with  civil  government  added)  was  given  to  29  pupils. 

The  courses  of  the  "technical"  division,  in  the  evening,  offer 
the  opportunity  for  intensified  instruction  along  higher  special 
lines.  Pupils  of  this  division,  whose  age  is  seventeen  or  more, 
and  who  are  sufficiently  prepared,  may  choose  their  own  sub- 
jects. Instruction  is  given  in  the  months  from  October  to  May, 
exclusive,  from  7  to  9  p.m.     The  instruction  in  drawing  and 
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modelling,  however,  is  continued  throughout  the  year.  Tuition  is 
$2.40  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  somewhat  less  for  fractional 
periods.  On  the  list  of  subjects  are:  free-hand  drawing,  or- 
namental drawing,  blackboard  sketching,  modelling,  geometrical 
drawing,  projective  and  descriptive  geometry,  from  two  to  six 
hours  each  per  week;  mechanical  drawing  (6),  business  forms 
(2),  indtistrial  arithmetic  (4),  elementary  geometry  (4),  engineer- 
iiig  (4)1  physics  (4),  electrotechnics  (4),  French  (6),  ornamental 
penmanship  (2),  industrial  art  ornamentation  and  style  (2), 
indtistrial  bookkeeping  (i),  stenography  (i),  penmanship  (i), 
civic  instruction  (i),  and  industrial  drawing  (4  to  6).  The  last- 
named  subject  is  taught  in  five  divisions  and  eight  classes  as 
follows:  (a)  For  cabinet-makers,  glaziers,  turners,  tinsmiths, 
etc.;  (b)  for  architects,  carpenters,  stone-cutters,  and  masons; 
(c)  for  locksmiths,  etc.;  (d)  for  skilled  mechanics,  electricians, 
and  watchmakers;  (e)  for  upholsterers,  paper-hangers,  and 
decorators. 

Under  the  heading  of  special  technical  work,  courses  are 
established  for  gardeners,  printers,  and  compositors,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  such  students.  The  courses 
for  printers  and  compositors  are  given  in  the  daytime  (from  7 
to  10  A.M.)  and  the  courses  for  gardeners  partly  dtiring  the  day 
(Sunday,  10.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.)  and  partly  during  the  evening 
(on  work-days,  from  7  to  9  p.m.)  The  former  courses  continue 
throughout  the  ten  months,  whereas  the  instruction  for  gar- 
deners is  of  only  four  months'  duration.  Tuition  $1.20  and 
$1.44,  respectively.  The  gardeners  study  drawing,  painting, 
composition,  indtistrial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  penman- 
ship. The  courses  for  printers  and  compositors  are  of  two  years, 
duration,  and  comprise  work  in  Latin  and  French  (for  compos- 
itors), German,  bookkeeping,  indtistrial  arithmetic,  and  drawing. 

The  courses  for  girls  and  women  are  given  in  a  "scientific" 
and  an  industrial  art  division.  The  "scientific"  department 
affords  the  regular  indtistrial  improvement  work  for  girls  and 
women,  whereas  a  special  indtistrial  art  division  occupies  the 
place  that  is  filled  for  the  other  sex  by  the  Indtistrial  Art  School. 
In  the  scientific  division,  composition,  bookkeeping,  arithmetic* 
and  penmanship  mtist  be  taken  together.  The  other  subjects — 
French,  geometric  drawing,  stenography,  English,  geography, 
history,  hygiene,  and  (jerman   literature — ^are   optional.     The 
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instruction  lasts  throughout  six  months  except  in  the  case  of 
the  language  subjects,  which  extend  over  eight  months.  On 
work-days  the  instruction  is  given  between  2  and  6.30  p.m. 
The  group  subjects  named  above  were  taught  in  1906  in  eight 
divisions,  with  a  total  attendance  of  210.  Each  of  the  four 
subjects  required  two  hours  weekly,  except  penmanship,  one 
hour. 

The  industrial  art  division  for  girls  and  women  is  established 
in  a  separate  building,  but  like  the  scientific  division  is  under 
the  same  management  and  direction  (Rector)  as  the  department 
for  men.  A  large  proportion  of  the  students  of  the  industrial 
art  division  for  girls  undertake  the  work  for  their  own  pleasure, 
although  many  of  the  graduates  find  profitable  employment  in 
art  industries,  and  others,  after  a  four  years'  course,  take  the 
state  examinations  and  become  teachers  of  drawing  or  of  in- 
dtistrial  art.  The  winter  course  extends  over  six  months,  and 
the  summer  course  for  four.  The  instruction  is  given  in  the 
daytime.  The  tuition  depends  on  the  subjects  chosen,  but 
cannot  exceed  $6.  A  workshop,  for  practical  application  of 
the  theory  learned  in  the  classroom,  is  attached  to  the  institution. 
Fine  lacework,  wood-carving,  and  the  making  of  pottery  are 
the  principal  subjects  for  practical  eflEort.  The  pupils  pay  for 
the  colors.  Other  materials  are  furnished  gratis.  Some  of  the 
products  are  sold  for  the  profit  of  the  school,  but  the  amount 
made  in  this  way  is  small.  Such  sales  occasion  no  adverse 
comment  on  the  part  of  those  regularly  employed,  as  the  school 
does  not  manufacture  articles  in  large  quantities.  It  is  all 
individual  work,  done  by  hand.  Pupils  are  paid  a  percentage 
on  what  is  sold.  Courses  are  given  in  this  division  in  elementary 
geometrical  drawing,  projective  geometry,  perspective,  free 
hand,  the  study  of  draperies,  industrial  art  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, landscape  drawing  and  water  color,  wood-carving,  art  em- 
broidery, ceramic  art  and  painting  on  glass,  studies  of  the  state 
collections,  sketching  in  the  Industrial  Musetun  and  in  the  Royal 
Cabinet  of  Natural  Curiosities,  figure  drawing,  drawing  from  the 
nude,  theory  of  ornamental  and  architectural  structure,  and  the 
history  of  art. 

An  examination  of  the  ofiicial  programs  discloses  the  fact 
that  thirty -six  of  the  instructors  (out  of  about  125)  in  the  division 
for  male  students  of   the  Industrial  School  of  Stuttgart  and 
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three  instructors  in  the  division  for  girls  and  women  are  skilled 
individuals  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  the  chosen  work,  in 
addition  to  teaching.  Among  the  other  instructors  are  a  few 
principals  of  Real-  and  common  schools,  a  few  Real-school 
teachers,  and  a  larger  number  of  instructors  from  the  common 
schools.     All  are  specialists. 

The  fifteen  industrial  improvement  schools  and  divisions  for 
girls  and  women  in  1905,  in  Wuerttemberg,  enrolled  1042 
pupils.  The  ntunber  of  these  institutions  is  about  the  same  as 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  However,  the  "industry  schools"  for 
girls  enroll  upwards  of  twice  as  many  now  as  then,  and  are 
much  more  efficient.  A  larger  ntunber  of  the  female  sex  also 
go  in  for  the  "women's  work "  schools,  which  have  a  total  enrol- 
ment over  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  industrial  improve- 
ment schools  and  divisions  for  girls  and  women.  Opporttmities 
for  higher  commercial  instruction  are  offered  in  the  higher  girls 
schools. 

Summary  of  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  Stuttgart 
Industrial  School:  In  1825,  the  Sunday  Indtistrial  School  opened 
in  two  separate  parts  of  the  city,  and  united,  1828.  Evening 
Industrial  Improvement  School  established,  1854.  Separate 
division  for  girls  and  women  (first  in  kingdom  under  public 
schools  system)  opened  1861.  Day  courses  for  male  students 
grew  out  of  earlier  **  public  drawing  salon  **  courses  of  the  Central 
Bureau  for  Indtistry  and  Commerce,  and  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  City  Industrial  School  since  1879.  Elementary 
division  organized,  1883. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Stuttgart  Indtistrial 
School,  in  the  estimates  for  1906,  were  as  follows:  Income  from 
tuition,  $4308;  expendittires,  $36,607.72  (salaries  $30,788.84; 
other  maintenance,  $5818.88).  The  city  paid  special  items 
(tuition  remitted,  etc.),  to  the  amount  of  $785.60,  and  the  bal- 
ance, $31,514.12,  was  paid  for  equally  by  the  city  and  by  the 
state.  There  were  nearly  3150  industrial  school  pupils  in  the 
greater  city.  Leaving  the  expenditures  of  the  state  out  of  con- 
sideration, the  average  cost  per  pupil  to  the  city  itself  was  about 
$6.71  in  the  older  city,  $3.57  in  the  included  suburb  of  Unter- 
tuerkheim,  and  $2.32  in  the  newly  annexed  Cannstatt. 

The  principal  of  the  Stuttgart  Industrial  School  is  paid  a 
salary  of  $1024  per  year,  with  additional  "indemnities*'  amount- 
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ing  to  $190.  Next  to  the  principal,  the  instructor  in  chai^ge 
of  the  public  drawing  salon  receives  the  highest  salary — only 
$1095  per  year.  The  instructors  are  in  general  paid  according 
to  the  number  of  hours  taught,  at  the  usual  rate  of  about  $0.75 
per  hour  (in  Stuttgart),  ascending  to  $0.85  or  in  rare  cases  to 
about  $1.00  per  hour.  These  prices  seem  very  low  in  comparison 
with  American  rates,  but  compare  very  favorably  with  other 
pay  in  a  country  where  living  expenses  are  low.  The  usual  pay 
in  the  general  or  Sunday  improvement  schools  in  Wuerttembeig 
is  $0.24  per  hour. 

The  commercial  improvement  schools  in  Wuerttemberg  are 
five  in  number — ^at  Stuttgart,  Cannstatt,  Esslingen,  Heilbronn, 
and  Ludwigsburg.  Besides  these  there  are  commercial  divisions 
in  connection  with  17  industrial  improvement  schools  of  the 
kingdom.  The  school  at  Stuttgart  is  the  most  important 
one.  It  was  founded  in  1854,  and  was  taken  over  by  the  city  in 
1892.  The  most  interesting  fact  in  its  regard  is  that  it  became 
a  compulsory  school  in  1905.  Like  three  of  the  other  cities  hav- 
ing conmiercial  improvement  institutions,  Stuttgart  passed  a 
local  law  making  all  yoimg  men  under  18  years  of  age  engaged 
in  conmiercial  pursuits  liable  for  attendance  during  three  years 
at  the  institution  named.  The  state  law  of  1906  included  the 
commercial  workers  in  the  general  compulsory  law  which  goes 
into  full  effect  from  1909  to  191 2.  The  Stuttgart  commercial 
improvement  school  will  have  its  third  year  added  to  the  com- 
pulsory course  in  1907.  The  attendance  reqmred  is  six  to  eight 
hours  per  week,  depending  upon  the  year  of  the  course.  The 
minimum  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  industrial  improvement 
schools  after  1909.  Merchants  in  Stuttgart  express  their  dis- 
pleasure at  being  obliged  to  do  without  their  employees  for  the 
required  time  each  week,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  sentiment  is 
becoming  more  favorable  to  the  new  regime  with  the  lapse  of 
time.  The  employers  are  obliged  to  pay  the  tuition  of  their 
apprentices  of  the  statutory  age.  The  amount  is  only  $3.57 
per  year. 

The  school  is  coeducational  and  has  about  one  thousand 
pupils,  of  whom  about  seventy  are  girls.  The  latter  are  said 
to  be  very  diligent  pupils.  The  students  are  housed  in  one 
building,  instead  of  being  divided  among  several  as  in  the  case 
of  the  industrial  improvement  school.     In  addition  to  the  day 
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cotirses  for  compulsory  subjects  there  are  optional  courses  given 
in  the  mornings  (6  to  7  in  sunmier,  and  7  to  8  in  winter)  and 
evenings  (7  to  9).  Summer  holidays  extend  from  July  25  to 
September  s-  The  compulsory  students  maiy  be  freed  from 
attendance  if  they  frequent  another  school  of  equal  rank  in 
commercial  subjects,  or  whenever  they  are  able  to  pass  the  final 
examinations.  Non-attendance  is  pimishable  by  fines — ^up  to 
$36  in  cash,  or  four  weeks  in  prison.  Note  that  the  fines  are 
levied  against  the  employer,  parent,  or  guardian  responsible  for 
the  non-attendance. 

The  lower  year  of  the  compulsory  division  contains  three 
subjects,  each  requiring  two  hours  per  week.  They  are:  busi- 
ness penmanship,  mother  tongue,  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
In  the  middle  year,  courses  are  given  in  commerce,  commercial 
correspondence,  commercial  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping.  The 
higher  course  is  to  be  established  in  i9o7-'o8.  Elective  sub- 
jects are:  German  style,  French,  English,  Italian,  French 
commercial  correspondence,  English  commercial  correspond- 
ence, commercial  geography  and  commercial  history,  com- 
mercial and  exchange  law,  political  economy,  tariff,  stenog- 
raphy, drawing,  and  physics.  The  subjects  of  the  compulsory 
division  may  also  be  elected.  There  are  twelve  classes  in  French 
and  five  in  English  at  present.  Tuition  for  the  electives  is  $1.43 
per  week  hour  carried  through  the  year,  with  a  maximum 
charge  of  $8.57  per  annum.  Because  of  the  higher  tuition 
charges,  the  deficit  in  the  budget  of  the  Stuttgart  commercial 
school,  in  1906,  was,  in  proportion  to  attendance,  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  industrial  school.  The  tuition  for  the  former 
institution  amounted  to  about  $6000,  and  the  final  deficit 
paid  by  the  city  was  about  $5000.  To  this  add  the  $500  deficit 
of  Cannstatt.  The  state's  share  in  the  maintenance  is  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  the  case  of  the  industrial  improvement  schools. 

The  Higher  Commercial  School  (or  College)  of  Stuttgart  is 
an  institution  occupying  in  the  three  years  of  its  lower  courses 
the  same  rank  as  a  Wuerttemberg  Real-  school  with  a  six  years* 
cotirse,  and  in  the  particular  alone  that  it  is  authorized  to  give 
a  certificate,  upon  completion  of  the  lower  division,  releasing 
from  all  but  one  year  of  military  service,  it  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Ministerial  Division  for  Higher  Schools.  Otherwise 
it  is  a  private  school  administered  by  a  body  of  merchants  and 
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industrialists.  While  the  lower  division  is  entitled  to  add  but  a 
few  special  commercial  subjects,  the  higher  department  affords 
a  thorough  theoretical  training  for  conunercial  pursuits.  The 
school  receives  a  state  subsidy  of  $500  annually,  and  a  city  grant 
of  $300.  The  tuition  is  $37.50  to  $75  per  anntmi.  The  institu- 
tion was  foimded  in  187 1  with  25  students  in  attendance. 
There  were  about  125  at  the  time  of  the  last  report — a  fifth  of 
them  in  the  higher  division.  Similar  schools  without  state 
support  are  foimd  in  Calw,  Kirchheim,  and  Ulm.  They  are 
allowed  to  prepare  for  the  granting  of  the  special  military 
certificate. 

CHAPTER  V 

OTHER    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS,    AND    THE    CENTRAL    BUREAU    FOR 

INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  lowest  form  of  industrial  training 
in  the  Wuerttemberg  school  s)rstem  is  that  of  the  "industry 
school" — ^the  name  for  the  industrial  instruction  given  in  the 
common  or  ** people's"  schools,  chiefly  to  girls.  For  boys,  the 
manual  training  in  the  common  schools  is  confined  mainly  to 
drawing.  Together  with  the  opporttmities  oflEered  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  Real-  schools  this  represents  nearly  all  that  is  done 
by  the  state  in  the  direction  of  industrial  or  commercial  instruc- 
tion for  those  imder  fourteen  years  of  age.  Up  to  this  period  the 
industrial  teaching  is  systematic,  but  somewhat  restricted  in 
point  of  time.  Each  species  of  school  in  the  Wuerttemberg 
s)rstem  has  a  very  special  purpose.  That  of  the  common  schools 
is  thorough  instruction  in  religion,  and,  together  with  this,  a 
comprehensive  grounding  in  the  "three  R's."  The  authorities 
insist  that  this  program  shall  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the  purpose 
of  the  common  schools  shall  not  be  defeated  by  the  introduction 
of  an  undue  amount  of  vocational  instruction.  Early  differentia- 
tion of  cotirses  is  brought  about  in  the  choice  of  a  school,  the 
"realistic"  t3rpe  of  institution  introducing  early  the  study  of 
modern  languages,  more  mathematics  and  science,  whereas  the 
gymnasial  type  begins  early  with  the  classical  languages.  Both 
are  altogether  different  from  the  common  schools,  yet  none  of 
these  schools  gives  early  vocational  instruction.  The  proposal  to 
introduce  "preparatory  industrial  schools,"  such  as  may  be  in- 
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stanced  by  the  Imperial  Handwerkerschulen  of  Austria,  or  the 
"pupil's workshops  for  the  eighth  classes"  of  the  boys'  schools  in 
Mtmich,  admitting  students]  from  the  age  of  twelve,  has  not  met 
with  favor  in  Wuerttemberg,  although  for  nearly  thirty  years  the 
state  and  the  city  of  Stuttgart  have  subsidized  a  private  venture 
of  this  kind  in  the  metropolis — ^the  Ritter  Industrial  Preparatory 
School.  This  institution  receives  pupils  at  the  early  age  of 
eleven,  and  aflEords  them  opportimity  for  training  in  industrial 
drawing  and  theoretical  subjects  until  they  enter  upon  the 
active  practice  of  an  industry.  Practical  manual  training  in 
wood  and  metal  working,  which  forms  a  feature  in  the  curricula 
of  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  schools  cited,  is  not  foimd  in  the 
program  of  the  "Ritter"  establishment. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  improvement  schools,  already 
described,  take  pupils  under  the  compulsory  law  up  to  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  in  the  larger  localities  offer  optional  courses  in 
special  technical  subjects  for  all  individuals,  having  the  pre- 
requisite training,  who  wish  to  attend.  Similar  in  technical 
rank  are  the  "women's  work"  schools.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  which  are  under  the  auspices  of  unions,  they  are 
commtmal  institutions,  and  like  the  industrial  and  commercial 
improvement  schools  are  tmder  the  Royal  Commission  for 
Industrial  Improvement  Schools,  and  receive  state  as  well  as 
commtmal  support.  The  Royal  Commission  is  as  it  were  a 
committee  of  the  Central  Bureau  for  Industry  and  Commerce 
(Interior  Department),  although  nominally  under  the  control 
of  the  Educational  Ministry.  The  influential  President  of  the 
Central  Bureau  presides  over  the  Royal  Commission  (and  its 
successor  the  Higher  Industrial  School  Council).  Its  offices  are 
in  the  'magnificent  Royal  State  Industrial  Museum,  (see 
frontispiece)  the  triumphant  creation  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Central  Bureau,  as  well  as  the  abode  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission for  Agriculttire,  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  schools. 
Directly  under  the  Central  Bureau  come  the  middle  industria 
schools — the  special  technical  institutions  (mono-technical)  for 
the  textile  industry,  weaving,  embroidery,  watchmaking,  electro- 
technics  and  fine  mechanics,  and  other  industries,  and  special 
courses  given  by  experts  under  its  auspices.  The  Btdlding 
Trades  School,  Industrial  Art  School,  and  Technical  College  are 
directly  under  the  Educational  Ministry. 
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The  purpose  of  "women's  work"  schools  is  to  train  grown 
girls  and  women  in  the  field  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  insti- 
tutions. The  work  in  these  schools  includes  everything  from 
plain  sewing  to  artistic  embroidery  requiring  the  skill  that  is 
exacted  of  those  in  indtistrial  positions  or  of  instructors  in  these 
subjects.  There  are  33  of  these  schools  in  the  kingdom,  and  in 
1905  they  enrolled  6858  students.  Drawing  is  the  basis  for 
all  work  done  here.  The  "women's  work"  schools  originated 
in  Reutlingen.  The  first  one  grew  out  of  the  embroidering  of  a 
flag  designed  by  a  local  artist,  in  1863.  When  the  work  of  em- 
broidering the  standard  was  attempted  the  artist  f otmd  that 
his  designs  were  not  comprehended  by  the  women  assigned  to 
the  task.  Nor  did  the  artist  understand  all  the  features  of  the 
practical  side  involved.  As  a  result,  a  short  course  in  drawing 
was  given  to  those  women  who  became  interested.  Soon  in- 
structors were  secured  to  give  courses  in  embroidery,  crocheting, 
and  knitting.  When  in  1865  the  industrial  stress  made  it 
difficult  for  the  workers  to  spare  the  necessary  time,  the  Central 
Bureau  came  to  their  relief  by  affording  stipends  for  attendance. 
In  1868,  an  "industrial  drawing  school  for  grown  girls,"  with 
a  six-months  course,  was  established.  Not  until  the  following 
year  were  the  drawing  and  the  practical  instruction  united  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Within  five  years,  as  many  classes — for 
plain  needlework,  machine  stitching,  dressmaking,  knitting,  and 
embroidery — ^were  established.  Courses  in  bookkeeping,  corre- 
spondence, and  commercial  arithmetic  were  also  adjoined. 
The  Central  Bureau  equipped  the  school  with  up-to-date  ma- 
chines. From  about  this  time  the  present  name  was  adopted. 
The  Reutlingen  school  established  a  training  department,  soon 
to  be  visited  by  students  from  other  German  states  and  abroad. 
Other  "women's  work"  schools  were  established  throughout 
Wuerttemberg,  the  cities  and  towns  and  the  state  each  taking 
a  share  in  the  maintenance. 

The  local  common  councils  name  the  members  of  the  special 
board  for  each  of  these  schools,  and  the  Royal  Commission  desig- 
nates the  chairman.  The  state  pays  from  one  fourth  to  one 
third  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget  of  each  school.  The  total 
expenditure  for  such  purposes  from  the  capital  is  $10,000  to 
$12,000  annually.  Tuition  is  $3  to  $5  for  all-day  instruction 
throughout  a  three-months  course,  $2  to  $3.50  for  morning  or 
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afternoon  instruction  during  a  quarter,  and  corresponding  rates 
for  a  lesser  period.     Sewing  machines  are  sometimes  rented. 

The  program  of  the  Stuttgart  school  (under  the  control  of 
the  "Swabian  Women's  Union,"  and  with  city  and  state  sub- 
sidy) includes  the  variotis  features  of  the  following  subjects: 
plain  sewing,  mending,  machine  stitching,  dressmaking,  pattern 
cutting,  industrial  work,  embroidery,  geometrical  drawing, 
free  hand  drawing,  industrial  art  drawing,  pedagogy,  and  methods. 
This  school,  like  the  one  at  Reutlingen,  prepares  candidates  for 
the  state  examinations  for  instructors  in  women's  handiwork. 
Three  kinds  of  state  certificates  are  issued:  (i)  the  lower  certifi- 
cate, qualifying  for  the  giving  of  instruction  in  the  women's 
handiwork  subjects  and  in  the  required  drawing  connected 
therewith,  in  the  middle  schools  and  higher  girls'  schools;  (2) 
the  higher  certificate,  admitting  to  teach  in  the  "women's  work" 
schools;  and  (3)  the  certificates  issued  for  the  special  subjects, 
dressmaking,  embroidery,  and  drawing,  and  available  in  the 
"women's  work "  schools.  The  higher  and  special  examinations 
come  under  the  jtxrisdiction  of  the  Royal  Commission,  whereas 
the  lower  certificate  test  is  supervised  by  a  representative  of 
the  Educational  Ministry.  Candidates  for  the  higher  certificate 
and  the  special  certificate  in  dressmaking  mtist  show  proof  of 
having  spent  two  years  in  preparation  since  obtaining  the  lower 
certificate,  and  those  examined  for  the  special  certificate  in 
embroidery  and  drawing  mtist  give  evidence  of  a  further  twelve- 
months study  in  addition  to  the  above.  For  the  lower  certificate 
examination,  the  candidate  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  is  required  to  pass  satisfactorily  in  all  the  details  of 
the  following  subjects:  practical  skill  in  knitting,  crocheting, 
stitching,  hemming,  underwear  manufacture,  mending,  linen- 
marking,  and  simple  machine  stitching,  drawing  of  plain  orna- 
ment, German  composition,  arithmetic,  and  methods  in  the  teach- 
ing of  handiwork.  The  subjects  of  the  higher  examination  are: 
fine  sewing,  machine  stitching,  dressmaking,  lacemaking  and 
embroidery,  geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing,  and  German 
composition.  In  each  examination  there  is  an  oral  quiz  on  the 
practical  work.  The  special  certificate  in  dressmaking  is  issued 
after  a  satisfactory  showing  in  the  details  of  designing  and  the 
making  of  the  more  difficult  costumes.  Likewise  the  test  in 
special  embroidery  and  drawing  requires  an  expert  knowledge 
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and  practical  skill  in  these  lines  as  applied  to  the  general  field. 
In  drawing,  for  instance,  the  history  of  art,  method  in  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing,  and  the  theory  of  ornamentation  are  added  to 
the  previous  stipulations.  The  scholastic  requirements  are  low. 
The  salaries  of  instructors  in  women's  handiwork  appear  to  be 
very  moderate.  In  Cannstatt,  for  example,  the  instructors  in 
the  "women's  work"  school  commence  with  an  annual  salary 
of  $240.  The  present  head  of  the  school  is  paid  $360,  and  the 
highest  salaries  possible  in  this  locality  are  $360  for  regular 
instructors  and  $410  for  the  principal.  In  the  "industry  school" 
work  in  the  heart  of  Stuttgart  salaries  appear  to  be  about  $25 
less  for  corresponding  positions. 

Of  the  mono-technical  schools  under  the  higher  supervision 
of  the  Central  Bureau  for  Industry  and  Commerce,  by  far  the 
most  important  is  the  Technicum  for  the  Weaving  Industry,  at 
Reutlingen.  Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  opportunity  for  the 
thorough  theoretical  and  practical  training  of  textile  experts, 
manufacturers  and  factory  superintendents,  pattern  designers, 
and  master  workmen  in  spinning  and  weaving,  as  well  as  to 
familiarize  workers  in  the  textile  industry  with  the  best  machines 
for  use  in  textile  manufacture,  and  their  care,  and  to  afford  to 
young  merchants  the  training  essential  for  the  buying  and  selling 
of  raw  materials,  yam  and  other  goods.  The  buildings  are  the 
property  of  the  conmiune  of  Reutlingen.  The  direct  super- 
vision is  in  the  hands  of  the  Reutlingen  Weaving  Association, 
and  is  exercised  through  a  supervisory  council  consisting  of 
members  of  this  body  and  the  director  of  the  schools. 

The  South  German  Cotton  Manufacttirers'  Association  takes 
a  Uvely  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  and  is  repre- 
sented on  its  board  of  trustees,  to  which  belong  also  the  mayor 
of  Reutlingen,  the  president  of  the  Central  Bureau,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  local  weaving  association.  From  140  to  150 
students  are  constantly  in  attendance.  The  faculty  ntmibers 
nine  regular  instructors,  including  the  director,  who  also  lectures 
at  the  Technische  Hochschule,  and  there  are  besides  seven  master 
workmen  to  assist  in  the  giving  of  instruction.  The  institution 
is  in  full  operation  from  7  to  12  m.  and  from  i  to  6  p.m. 

At  the  disposal  of  the  students  is  a  fine  technical  library,  and 
a  remarkable  collection  of  materials  and  models  that  is  kept 
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up-to-date  through  close  relations  with  the  State  Industrial 
Mtiseum  at  Stuttgart.  Frequent  class  visits  to  shops  and 
factories,  and  the  opportunities  of  the  Reutlingen  Industrial 
Improvement  School  for  the  study  of  modem  languages,  natural 
science,  mathematics,  and  commercial  branches,  afford  special 
facilities  for  study.  Students  entering  mtist  be  at  least  16  years 
of  age,  with  a  previous  education  equivalent  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon school.  October  is  the  usual  entrance  month.  The  courses 
given  are: 

(i)  Spinning,  one  year;  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
in  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  Tuition,  $60  for 
German  citizens  and  twice  as  much  for  foreigners.  An  extra 
half-year,  for  Germans  only,  requiring  three  years'  practical 
experience  for  entrance,  is  given  as  a  "master's  course." 

(2)  Weaving,  one  half-year  theoretical,  and  one  half-year 
with  practical  application.  The  second  semester,  open  only 
to  Germans,  presupposes  three  years  of  practical  work,  and  is 
intended  for  weaving  masters.  The  two  half-years  m3.y  be 
taken  at  once  by  those  who  have  finished  the  cotirse  in  spin- 
ning. Ttiition  same  as  above,  but  doubled  if  two  semesters  are 
combined. 

(3)  Operation.  A  course  of  one  year,  the  first  half  theoretical, 
dealing  with  materials,  etc.,  the  second  half  with  practice  in  the 
operation  of  looms,  etc.,  and  with  knitting.  Tuition  as  above. 
For  Germans  there  is  a  further  three-months  course  in  practical 
work. 

(4)  Pattern  designing.  A  two-years  course  in  decorative 
painting  and  designing,  with  practical  application  to  the  weav- 
ing industry,  with  instruction  as  to  use  of  machines,  and  other 
necessary  details.  Those  students  in  the  spinning,  weaving,  and 
operation  courses  are  given  instruction  in  mechanics,  the  use 
of  machines,  mechanical  drawing,  and  textile  chen:iistry,  as  well 
as  in  the  various  subjects  which  come  more  directly  within  the 
sphere  of  their  courses.  All  students  are  instructed  in  raw 
materials,  and  have  access  to  the  technological  laboratory. 
Certificates  are  issued  upon  examination  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  Students  pay  $10.75  *o  $17.85  per  month  for  private 
board  and  lodging.  The  state  contributes  about  $10,000  annu- 
ally to  the  support  of  the  Technicum,  and  the  city  of  Reutlingen 
pay«  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  deficit.     The  weaving 
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association   markets  the  products  of  the  shops  in  so  far  as 
they  are  salable. 

Several  other  weaving  schools  of  lesser  grade,  and  confined 
more  closely  to  one  branch  of  the  industry,  are  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Central  Bureau.  They  are  intended  rather  as 
apprenticeship  schools  and  pay  especial  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  local  industries.  Attended  by  from  twenty  to 
ninety  pupils  each  year,  they  receive  annual  appropriations  from 
the  Central  Bureau  of  from  $110  to  $2400  (besides  machinery 
and  materials)  and  are  located  at  Heidenheim  (handloom  weav- 
ing of  cotton),  Laichingen  (linen  damask  industry  of  the  Swabian 
Alps),  Sindelfingen  (Jacquard  weaving  of  cotton)  and  Sontheim 
(weaving  workshop  for  production  of  smooth  linen  cloth). 
Wolfschlugen,  near  Stuttgart,  has  an  embroidery  school  under 
similar  control,  for  the  development  of  the  household  industry 
in  hand  embroidery,  for  which  the  locality  is  famous.  Likewise 
the  lace-making  school  at  Koengen  receives  state  support. 
Several  small  industrial  schools  of  similar  ptupose  are  entirely 
in  the  control  of  merchants,  societies,  and  private  individuals, 
without  aid  from  the  state;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Laichingen 
School  for  Hand  and  Machine  Embroidery,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  stock  company,  and  the  South  (ierman  Tailoring  Academy  in 
Stuttgart. 

At  the  town  Schwenningen,  situated  in  a  section  of  Wuerttem- 
berg  that  is  almost  enclosed  by  Baden  and  which  lies  not  so  very 
far  from  Switzerland,  is  the  Technical  School  for  Skilled  Me- 
chanicians, which  includes  courses  in  watch-  and  clock-making 
and  electro-mechanical  work.  Unlike  the  other  technical  in- 
stitutions described  above,  this  is  a  ptirely  state  school.  Here 
the  ordinary  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  commune  pays 
the  state  a  yearly  appropriation  of  about  $500  toward  the  main- 
tenance. When  the  building  was  first  erected  and  equipped 
the  commune  paid  over  to  the  state  $13,090,  and  a  Schwen- 
ningen merchant  contributed  $2400  toward  the  enterprise. 
The  annual  appropriation  of  the  state  is  about  $9000.  The 
school  was  established  in  1900,  and  has  grown  rapidly  (about 
seventy  pupils  now).  It  takes  the  place  of  apprenticeship. 
The  aim  is  to  prepare  skilled  workmen,  foremen,  and  independent 
industrialists  in  the  various  branches  that  come  within  its  scope. 
A  ftirther  unique  feature  is  that  the  institution  is  also  destined 
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to  furnish  the  Central  Bureau  expert  advice  and  reports,  and 
duplicate  models — all  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  the  in- 
dustries concerned,  in  Wuerttemberg. 

The  faculty  consists  of  the  director,  one  other  principal  in- 
structor, three  assistant  teachers,  and  four  master  workmen. 
These  with  the  mayor  and  two  representatives  of  industry  cM-ke 
up  the  local  school  committee.  Instruction  is  given  in  a  three- 
years  course,  and  an  additional  improvement  course  of  one  year 
for  those  who  already  have  the  jotimeyman's  certificate,  and  who 
have  done  practical  work  for  at  least  two  years.  Entrance  to 
the  first  year  of  the  regular  course  is  by  examination.  Candi- 
dates are  required  to  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  and  to 
have  completed  a  course  of  training  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
common  school.  The  final  examinations  of  the  first  and  second 
years  are  the  entrance  tests  for  the  succeeding  terms.  •  The 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  gives  to  the  successful 
candidates  (11  skilled  mechanics  and  4  watchmakers  in  1906)  a 
certificate  permitting  them  to  undertake  the  direction  of  appren- 
tices, and  the  final  examination  for  the  improvement  course  is 
equivalent  to  the  state  test  for  master  workmen  (4  skilled  me- 
chanics successful  in  1906).  Tuition,  $6  annually  for  Germans, 
$24  for  foreigners.  "Guests'*  and  ** listeners"  are  also  admitted 
to  certain  courses,  by  paying  the  fee.  The  total  cost  of  board, 
lodging,  and  school  tuition  and  expenses  for  a  German  resident 
is  from  $95  to  $167  per  annum.  The  school  begins  in  May, 
Summer  holidays  are  August  15  to  September  15.  Nearly  all 
the  materials  used  in  the  school  are  ftimished  gratis  to  the  pupils. 
The  products  of  the  institution  are  retained  by  it.  (Ftirther 
description  and  the  program  omitted). 

The  Technical  School  for  the  Book  Printing  Trades,  at 
Stuttgart,  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  of  Proprietors  of 
Book  Printing  Establishments  in  that  city,  but  receives  about 
$500  yearly  from  the  state  and  the  municipality  respectively. 
The  balance  of  an  annual  expenditure  of  some  $2500  is  borne 
by  the  Union.  Tuition  fees  are  $3  per  annum  for  apprentices 
— one  half  of  this  to  be  paid  by  the  employers.  The  members 
of  the  Union  have  obligated  themselves  to  send  their  apprentices 
to  this  school.  Others  cM-y  attend  also.  The  school  is  not 
destined  to  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship,  but  to  complete 
and  augment  the  practical  shopwork.     It  is  attended  chiefly 
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by  pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  their  apprenticeship, 
since  during  the  first  and  second  years  they  attend  the  printii^[ 
division  of  the  City  Industrial  School.  Courses  are  given  in  the 
Technical  School  on  two  evenings  of  the  week,  from  6  to  8  or 
from  7  to  9.  There  are  about  108  pupils,  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  sections  for  t)rpesetting  and  for  presswork. 

The  Apprenticeship  Workshop  for  the  Tanning  Industry 
(1906),  at  Metzingen,  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  apprentice- 
ship and  to  prepare  foremen  for  this  vocational  field.  The 
special  instruction  has  been  arranged  for  in  connection  with  a 
private  industry,  and  it  is  left  to  the  head  of  that  industry  to 
furnish  the  necessary  materials  and  to  sell  the  product.  The 
course  is  three  years  in  duration,  but  the  theoretical  instruction 
of  the  first  two  years  is  given  in  connection  with  the  local  in- 
dustrial improvement  school.  The  state  makes  an  annual  grant 
of  $1700. 

The  Technical  School  for  the  Working  of  Precious  Metals, 
at  Gmuend,  is  the  creation  of  the  present  year  (1907).  It  has 
some  of  the  features  of  an  indtistrial  art  school.  As  at  Schwen- 
ningen,  the  greater  part  of  the  product  will  be  kept  for  exhibition 
purposes.  The  most  of  the  remainder  will  be  remelted.  Like 
the  other  special  technical  institutions  this  is  a  day  school. 

The  sale  of  the  products  of  the  various  state  schools,  on  the 
whole,  amounts  to  very  little.  There  is  not  much  opposition 
to  such  sale,  on  the  part  of  tmions  or  employers.  In  the  interest 
of  the  schools  the  product  mtist  constantly  change  in  character, 
so  as  to  give  diversity  of  experience  to  the  students.  This  action 
forestalls  any  possible  wholesale  production.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  the  sale  of  objects  made  by  hand. 

To  complete  the  list  of  lower  industrial  schools  under  the 
Central  Bureau,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  names  of  the  Prac- 
tical Engraving  School  at  Heilbronn  and  of  the  Winter  Building 
Trades  Schools  at  Biberach  and  Heilbronn,  which  still  form  a 
part  of  the  industrial  improvement  schools  of  those  localities. 
Some  industries  not  represented  by  a  school  are  nevertheless 
aided  by  means  of  special  courses  given  through  the  agency  of 
the  Central  Bureau.  The  carriage  indtistry  is  unimportant  in 
Wuerttemberg.  There  is  no  school  for  shoemakers,  but  courses 
of  about  four  weeks'  dtiration,  eight  hours  per  day,  are  given  to 
master-workmen  and  to  the  older  journeymen  in  such  centres 
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as  Ulm  and  Stuttgart,  and  especially  at  Tuttlingen.  There  is  no 
tuition  fee.  The  pupils  furnish  the  materials.  There  is  no 
machine  work,  although  instruction  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents is  a  part  of  the  course. 

There  are  a  few  private  industrial  schools  in  Wuerttemberg 
in  connection  with  large  corporate  industries,  and  wholly  main- 
tained by  the  proprietors,  on  the  plan  of  the  schools  of  R.  H. 
Hoe  &  Company  or  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
of  this  coimtry.  Such,  for  example,  is  that  of  the  Daimler 
Automobile  Company  at  Untertuerkheim.  The  plant  here 
employs  3000  men,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  of  its  kind 
in  Germany.  At  Esslingen  the  Maschinenfabrik  also  has  its 
own  school.  Likewise  the  Metalfabrik  of  Geislingen  and  the 
Bruderhaus  Furniture  Factory  at  Reutlingen.  No  extended 
theoretical  courses  are  given  by  the  private  indtistrial  institutions. 

Not  content  with  the  work  of  the  vocational  schools  alone, 
the  Central  Bureau  has  for  many  years  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  giving  of  special  industrial  courses  in  the  chief  centres 
of  technical  activity.  Historically,  the  plan  is  very  old  in 
Wuerttemberg.  Over  fifty  years  ago,  travelling  instructors 
were  sent  out  to  give  courses  in  handloom  weaving,  of  two 
months'  duration,  in  the  localities  where  this  industry  had  at- 
tained some  importance.  About  ten  years  later  chemical 
courses  were  established  here  and  there  for  metalworkers  and 
soapmakers.  During  the  last  ten  years  a  great  many  **  the- 
oretical-technical"  and  "practical-technical"  courses  on  the 
plan  of  Baden's  have  been  conducted  throughout  Wuerttem- 
berg by  the  agency  of  the  Central  Bureau.  Also,  indtistrial 
art  courses  and  instruction  for  the  building  trades,  for  master- 
workmen,  are  under  its  auspices.  Among  others,  "practical- 
technical"  courses  are  given  in  the  following  branches;  hand- 
gilding,  horse-collar  making,  interior  decoration,  shoemaking, 
cutting,  graining,  marbled  binding,  electrical  and  interior 
installation,  cabinet-making,  bookbinding,  tailoring,  watch- 
making. The  courses,  are  from  three  to  twenty -one  days  in 
duration  (eight  hours  per  day),  and  are  open  only  to  those  already 
possessing  considerable  skill  in  the  special  branch.  The  in- 
structors are  exceptional  master  handicraftsmen  or  professional 
teachers.  The  "practical-technical"  courses  cost  the  state 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1300  yearly,  with  the    addition   of 
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about  $700  for  stipends  to  those  attending.  The  duration  of 
the  courses  is  not  as  long  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  instruction/ but,  considering  the  needs 
of  both  workmen  and  employers,  the  golden  mean  has  been 
chosen.  In  Austria,  the  woik  of  this  kind  is  carried  on  for 
from  six  to  eight  weeks,  and  in  such  cities  of  Germany  as  Han- 
over and  Cologne  the  Austrian  model  has  been  imitated.  In 
Wuerttemberg,  up  to  the  present,  it  has  seemed  impracticable 
to  lengthen  the  courses. 

The  "theoretical-technical"  courses  are  given  on  holiday 
afternoons,  and  not,  like  the  "  practical-technical "  work,  through- 
out successive  day  periods.  In  one  branch  of  the  work,  the 
different  industries  have  been  taken  up  in  successive  years,  and 
the  instruction  is  given  to  the  ^lite  of  each  type:  soapmakers, 
metalworkers,  house  painters,  photographers,  coopers,  and  dis- 
tillers, brewers,  bakers,  builders,  decorati\re  painters.  Special 
chemical  courses  are  also  established.  Industrial  art  for  decora- 
tive painters  is  taught.  Courses  for  janitors  and  building  su- 
perintendents are  given. 

Under  the  Central  Bureau  there  are  also  courses  for  teach- 
ers, master- workmen,  and  merchants,  in  industrial  bookkeeping. 
These  are  continuous  throughout  ten  or  twelve  days. 

A  considerable  ntmiber  of  industrial  courses  are  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  tmions.  The  Central  Bureau  aids  by  paying 
about  one-third  of  the  deficit  after  ttiition  and  donations  have 
been  applied  toward  the  expenditures.  About  a  dozen  courses 
are  established  annually  by  the  Central  Bureau  in  the*  manner 
of  conducting  handicrafts  associations,  with  especial  attention 
to  the  importance  of  such  unions  for  the  industries,  instruction 
in  bookkeeping,  etc. 

Annual  stipends  paid  out  by  the  Central  Bureau  for  attend- 
ance at  industrial  schools  in  various  localities  amount  to  about 
$1000. 

There  are  in  Wuerttemberg  eight  boards  of  trade  (Handets" 
kamntern)  and  four  great  handicrafts  boards  of  industry  (Hand- 
werkskammern) ,  at  Stuttgart,  Heilbronn,  Ulm,  and  Reutlingen, 
the  boards  of  industry  representing  over  one  hundred  unions 
of  small  industrialists  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
boards  of  ind\istry,  organized  by  the  state,  have  fixed  upon 
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three  years  as  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship.  Since  1899, 
in  imitation  of  Baden  and  Switzerland,  the  state  has  supported 
a  number  of  apprenticeship  workshops,  in  connection  with 
various  industries,  and  largely  eqtiipped  with  up-to-date  tools 
and  machinery  through  the  Central  Bureau.  There  were  185 
such  workshops  in  1905,  with  201  apprentices,  representing  27 
industries  as  diversified  as  could  well  be  imagined.  The  state 
expends  $3000  per  year  for  the  upkeep  of  the  workshops,  and 
besides  furnishes  an  inspector,  the  "travelling  instructor." 
The  master-workman  having  a  state-aided  apprenticeship 
workshop  must  give  board  and  lodging  in  his  own  household  to 
the  apprentice,  and  must  not  require  many  errands  outside 
of  the  regular  work  in  the  industry.  He  must  instruct  the 
apprentice  and  demand  good  conduct  and  regular  attendance 
at  church.  Each  increase  in  the  number  of  apprentices  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Central  Bureau.  Samples  of  work 
must  be  furnished  to  the  Central  Bureau  each  year  for  the  ex- 
hibit  at  Stuttgart.  Prizes  are  given.  Over  800  apprentices 
take  part  annually  in  the  exhibit — ^all,  except  those  having  the 
privil^es  of  the  state-installed  workshops,  of  their  own  volition. 
In  order  to  be  eligible  the  apprentice  must  have  worked  at  the 
industry  for  at  least  nine  months.  Between  50  and  60  industries 
are  represented  each  year,  and  the  exhibits  are  careftdly  in- 
spected by  about  10,000  interested  persons.  The  industries 
having  the  greatest  ntmiber  of  exhibits  are  usually  those  of  the 
cabinet-makers,  locksmiths,  mechanics,  painters,  smiths,  barbers, 
braziers,  wagon-makers,  tailors,  turners,  bookbinders,  wood- 
carvers,  coopers,  saddlers,  and  shoen:iakers. 

At  the  end  of  bis  apprenticeship  the  young  workman  is 
obliged  to  take  the  examinations  in  industrial  (or  commercial) 
subjects  and  to  produce  a  specimen  of  his  handiwork.  The 
yearly  cost  of  the  latter  test  amounts  to  about  $8000.  Of  this 
sum  the  state  contributes  something  over  $2000  each  year. 
The  remaining  cost  is  borne  by  the  boards  of  industry.  The 
latter  receive  an  appropriation  from  the  state  (for  adminis- 
trative purposes  mainly)  of  $5000  annually. 

In  choosing  a  trade,  the  tendency  in  Wuerttemberg,  as  in  all 
Old  World  countries,  is  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  parent. 
However,  advice  is  usually  sought  from  the  head  of  the  local 
improvement  school,  who  is  kept  informed  as  to  the  needs  of 
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the  cotintry  by  the  Central  Bureau,  or  from  the  head  of  a  special 
school,  the  "travelling  instructor"  or  inspectors.  No  cotintry 
has  a  better  system  for  keeping  tab  on  the  new  demands  that 
arise  in  industry  and  commerce  and  communicating  its  findings 
to  the  localities. 

For  the  further  dissemination  of  industrial  instruction  and 
of  news  in  this  domain  the  Central  Bureau  issues  a  weekly 
periodical,  Das  GewerbehlaU,  which  reaches  12,000  subscribers 
and  is  on  file  in  every  workmen's  club  or  industrial  headqtiarters 
in  the  land.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication,  in  close  touch  with 
the  needs  of  the  country  through  the  state  inspectors  and  the 
representatives  of  tmions  and  boards  of  industry  who  are  its 
contributors.  The  yearly  cost  of  the  journal  is  only  $.24  in 
clubs  of  three  or  more.  The  state  pays  the  annual  deficit  of 
about  $5000  for  its  publication. 

One  of  the  most  important  agencies  of  industrial  instruction 
under  the  Central  Bureau  is  the  "travelling  industrial  instructor" 
(Wanderlehrer).  This  official  gives  about  seventy  lectures  in  the 
various  centres  annually.  He  inspects  the  apprentice  workshops, 
takes  notes  of  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  and  determines 
what  additions  of  machinery,  tools,  or  exhibit  material  are 
necessary.  He  is  the  advisory  agent  and  industrial  barometer  of 
the  Central  Bureau.  He  helps  to  arrange  the  state  exhibits 
of  apprenticeship  work,  supervises  the  courses  for  master-work- 
men, and  in  some  cases  himself  gives  instruction.  On  invitation 
he  meets  with  the  unions,  and  at  all  times  urges  them  to  give 
special  industrial  courses  for  master-workmen  and  for  industrial 
teachers,  and  furnishes  information  as  to  the  available  special 
instructors.  He  investigates  household  industries,  writes  weekly 
for  the  state  industrial  journal,  and  is  altogether  as  busy  as  a 
man  could  well  be.  For  his  expert  services  in  this  cotmtry  the 
state  pays  only  $1800  annually. 

Besides  the  magnificent  State  Industrial  Museum  at  Stuttgart, 
under  the  direct  management  of  the  Central  Bureau,  there  are 
four  other  industrial  museimis  in  Wuerttemberg  receiving  some 
aid  from  the  state.  These  are  the  Special  Industrial  Museum 
for  the  Fine  Metal  Industry,  at  Gmuend,  and  the  indtistrial 
museums  of  Ulm,  Spaichingen,  and  Heilbronn.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  any  and  all  of  the  Wuerttemberg  industrial  museums 
is  the  fact  that  they  make  a  strong  point  of  the  best  in  up-to 
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date  industrial  methods,  use  of  material,  and  workmanship; 
and,  while  they  are  repositories  of  much  that  is  classic,  they 
appear  to  have  purposely  neglected  those  exhibits  which  have 
chiefly  an  antiquarian  rather  than  a  practical  interest. 

Other  aid  in  the  direction  of  industrial  betterment  afforded 
by  the  Central  Bureau  includes  the  following:  (i)  Books  are 
loaned  from  the  library  of  the  State  Industrial  Museum  to  local 
libraries  and  to  unions,  or  are  purchased  outright  for  them  by 
the  same  agency;  (2)  free  technical  advice  is  furnished  (especially 
to  builders) ;  (3)  the  instructive  yearly  reports  of  the  Wuerttem- 
berg  boards  of  industry  are  published  and  given  a  wide  circu- 
lation; (4)  tests  of  boilers  and  engines  are  made  gratis  by  the 
engineering  laboratory  of  the  technical  college,  through  the 
aid  of  an  appropriation  granted  by  the  Central  Bureau;  (5)  new 
and  valuable  models  and  patterns  are  made  known  to  the  various 
industries  through  illustration  and  description  in  the  industrial 
journal  of  the  state,  or  by  advertisement;  (6)  local  industrial 
expositions  are  arranged  for,  and  the  state  takes  part  in  foreign 
expositidns  of  the  kind ;  (7)  large  stipends  are  afforded  for  the  visit- 
ing of  for^gn  industrial  expositions;  (8)  grants  are  made  for  the 
stimulation  of  industries,  or  for  their  introduction  (recently  these 
have  been  fewer  and  smaller) ;  (9)  travelling  stipends  are  allotted, 
especially  for  the  visiting  of  the  industrial  exhibits  at  Stuttgart» 
Karlsruhe,  Mtmich,  and  other  places  easily  reached,  and  also 
for  trips  to  Paris,  London,  and  America;  (10)  medals  are  given 
for  long  and  efficient  service  in  industries  (in  1904  bestowed 
upon  no  industrial  workers);  (11)  finally,  there  is  an  extensive 
industrial  inspection  system  costing  $18,000  per  annum,  and 
(12)  the  work  of  collecting  and  publishing  industrial  statistics. 

In  this  abbreviated  report,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Central 
Bureau,  mentioned  frequently  in  the  above  paragraphs,  may 
only  be  given  a  word.  I  refer  to  the  State  Industrial  Museum 
at  Stuttgart.  Having  had  occasion  to  visit  the  principal  mu- 
seums of  all  kinds  at  home  and  abroad,  I  know  of  none  that  is 
more  efficient,  nor  which  houses  more  diversified  and  helpful 
activities  held  together  by  one  consistent  and  tmique  purpose 
— ^the  universal  instruction  and  industrial  betterment  of  the 
people.  The  entire  range  of  industrial  propaganda  discussed 
above  has  its  effective  headquarters  in  this  building,  and  its 
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manifold  ftinctions  are  co-ordinated  and  made  mutually  helpful 
through  the  Central  Bureau.  Though  established  in  a  mag- 
nificent new  building,  and  now  as  alwa3rs  making  much  of  the 
display  of  latest  productions  in  the  realm  of  industry  and  in- 
dustrial art,  this  museum  is  in  reality  the  oldest  of  its  land  in 
Germany  (1849),  ^^^  ^^  pedagogical  exhibit  is  the  oldest  per- 
manent display  of  the  sort  in  existence  anywhere.  An  in- 
spection of  the  museum  soon  convinces  that  the  central  thought 
governing  its  organization  and  management  is  the  application 
of  the  best  ideas  of  both  past  and  present  to  present  needs.  It 
is  a  rare  illustration  of  what  a  live  and  vital  institution  a  museum 
can  be.  The  collections  are  chiefly  concerned  with  raw  and 
partly  manufactured  materials;  the  chemical  industries;  in- 
dustrial and  industrial-art  objects  from  the  precious  and  baser 
metals;  pottery,  glass  and  crystal  ware;  furniture,  and  interior 
decoration;  clocks  and  musical  instruments  (if  anything  more 
artistic  and  poetical  than  the  special  music  room  has  been  caught 
in  wood  or  metal,  I  have  not  seen  it) ;  wood  and  ivory  carving ; 
work  in  leather;  bookbinding  and  artistic  books;  the  graphic 
arts;  weaving  and  knitting,'  laces,  embroidery;  carpets  and 
tapestries;  power  and  hand  machinery;  devices  for  protection 
against  accidents;  instruments  of  precision;  weapons;  electro- 
technical  machinery  and  apparatus;  models  in  the  greatest 
variety. 

Especially  important  is  the  collection  of  textile  materials, 
French  and  English  weaving  patterns,  etc. — ^300,000  samples, 
catalogued  and  indexed.  There  are  about  10,000  Chinese 
and  Japanese  industrial  art  objects,  selected  with  rare 
discernment.  An  interesting  collection  is  that  of  the  Blade 
Forest  wall  clocks  ("grandfather's  clocks")  of  various  periods. 
There  is,  besides,  one  of  the  best  collections  of  watches  in  the 
world,  and  an  equally  valuable  collection  of  building  materials. 
For  the  business  man  or  the  student  of  industry  there  are  100 
directories  from  all  over  the  world,  about  500  catalogs  of  ex- 
positions, and  10,000  price  lists  arranged  according  to  industry 
and  country.  A  vast  number  of  art  models  in  plaster  serve 
for  the  industrial  art  schools  throughout  the  country.  They 
are  manufactured  in  the  building.  There  is  no  charge  for  ad- 
mission to  the  musetun,  free  guides  are  ftumished,  and  Wuerttem- 
berg  industrialists  may  have  the  services  of  experts  without 
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cost.  The  library  is  a  well  chosen  collection  of  technical  ma- 
terial, consisting  of  75,000  bound  volumes  and  55,000  pamphlets. 
The  library  department  is  classed  in  five  divisions:  science,  art, 
collection  of  photographic  art  material,  educational  museum 
with  especial  reference  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  im- 
provement schools,  and  the  reading-room  for  industrial  news- 
papers and  magazines  (300).  The  chemical  laboratory,  with 
its  three  or  four  experts  constantly  employed  in  making  tests 
of  raw  materials,  etc.,  for  the  various  Wuerttemberg  industries, 
is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice.  The  popular  chemical 
courses  given  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  musetun  prove  invalu-. 
able  to  the  pupils  of  the  City  Industrial  Improvement  School, 
and  to  the  other  individuals  who  are  admitted.  It  is  the  appli- 
cation to  industry  that  is  always  emphasized  here. 

Principal  References:  Die  Gewerbebefoerderung  im  Koenigreich  Wuert- 
temberg, Stuttgart,  1905;  Die  aUgemeinen  Grundlagen  der  Kultur  der 
Gegenwartt  Lexis  and  others,  Berlin,  1906;  Die  Enistekung  und  Ent^ 
wicklung  der  Gewerblichen  Fartbiidungsschulen  und  Frauenarbeitssckulen 
in  Wuerttemberg,  Stuttgart,  1889;  Consular  Reports  of  England  and 
America,  esp.  since  1900;  Consular  Year  Book;  Regierungsblatt  fuer  das 
Koenigreich  Wuerttemberg,  esp.  since  1900;  StaUstisches  Jahrbuch  fuer  das 
deutsche  Reich,  i9o6-'7;  Wuerttemberg  Statistik,  and  Schulstatistik;  Pub- 
lications of  the  K.  Wuertt.  Statistischen  Landesamts;  Jakresberichte  of  the 
various  city  systems  of  schools,  and  of  each  special  type  of  school;  Eni- 
wurf  eines  Gesetzes  betreffend  die  Gewerbe  und  Handelsschulen,  BeHage  igs, 
January  jo,  1905,  Wuertt.  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Bericht  der  Volksschul- 
kommission  (concerning  the  preceding)  May  a6,  1906;  Verhandlungen  der 
Wuertt,  Kammer  der  Abgeardneten,  esp.  Siteungen  Nos.  141, 142,  i6g,  I'/o, 
171,  and  172 — February  to  June — 1906;  Lexis,  Das  Unterrichtswesen  im 
Deutschen  Reich,  Berlin,  1904;  Uebersicht  ueber  die  "Verwaltung  und  den 
Stand  der  Gemeindeangelegenheiten,  Stuttgart,  from  1901 ;  Official  Publica- 
tions of  educational  Ministries  in  Europe  for  the  year  1906;  Encyclopaedias 
of  Rein,  Schmidt  and  Buisson;  Publications  of  the  Wuerttemberg  Histori- 
cal Society;  Programs,  etc.,  of  various  schools  in  Wuerttemberg,  and  in 
other  states;  Private  administrative  records  of  certain  schools  and  organi- 
zations; Personal  notes. 
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The  Teachers  College  Library  Compared  with  European  Instittttions 
of  the  Kind. — The  writer  of  the  industrial  education  monograph  in  this 
issue,  who  has  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  for  a  study  at  first 
hand  of  the  principal  educational  libraries  and  museums  of*  America  and 
Europe, — as  a  student  of  comparative  education,  European  agent  of 
Bryson  Library,  and  European  Commissioner  for  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
ion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, — writes  of  the  Bryson  Library: 

"Bryson  Library,  of  Teachers  College,  is  best  compared  with  the 
Musie  Pidagogique  of  Paris,  the  PestalozMianum  at  Ztlrich,  and  the 
CentralrBibliothek,  or  Comenius-Stiftung,  in  Leipzig.  In  the  brief  space 
allotted,  the  less  important  though  very  excellent  pedagogical  libraries 
of  London,  Brussels,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Copenhagen,  Munich,  Prague,  Buda- 
Pesth,  Vienna,  Berne,  and  Madrid,  not  to  omit  Breslau,  Freibouig,  and 
Amsterdam,  may  merely  be  mentioned. 

"  Teachers  College  leads  in  the  number  of  professional  books  used  per 
annum.  The  Musie  Pidagogique,  next  in  importance  in  the  loaning  of 
professional  works,  gave  out  a  total  of  28,796  books  last  year.  Of  these, 
a  total  of  10,021  were  consulted  in  the  library.  Bryson  Library  does 
not  record  the  number  of  books  consulted  in  the  library — except  in  the 
case  of  certain  reference  works — since  the  students  have  free  access  to  the 
library  stacks.  However,  Brjrson  Library  loaned  nearly  42,000  works 
last  year,  whereas  the  number  consulted  on  the  premises  is  probably 
much  in  excess  of  this  figure.  At  Paris,  Leipzig,  and  Zurich,  all  books 
used,  whether  at  home  or  sur  place,  are  registered  at  the  desk — except  the 
new  arrivals  at  the  Pestalozzianum  and  the  Central-Bibliothek.  The 
inestimable  advantage  of  free  access  to  the  library  shelves,  enjoyed  by 
Teachers  College  students,  is  almost  unknown  in  the  pedagogical  libraries 
of  the  European  Continent.  More  graduate  students  investigate  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  state  and  city  systems  of  education  at  Teachers  College 
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than  at  any  other  institution  in  the  world,  and  doubtless  appreciate  the 
special  advantages  afforded  by  the  excellent  library  facilities.  If  com- 
plaint is  made  here,  try  the  European  libraries  and  learn  contentment 
with  Teachers  College  Library.  As  helpful  and  courteous  as  one  might 
expect,  the  employees  of  the  European  libraries  labor  under  systems  that 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  bring  the  seeker  and  the  book  together  with 
promptness,  in  many  instances.  However,  conditions  in  the  European 
pedagogical  libraries  are  better  than  in  the  large  general  libraries.  For 
example,  one  afternoon,  in  Berlin,  I  had  need  of  a  book  which  could  only 
be  obtained  in  the  Imperial  Library.  Provided  with  a  special  letter  from 
a  higher  authority,  I  sought  out  the  head-librarian,  who  kindly  informed 
me  that  he  would  break  down  the  barriers  of  convention  and  secure  the 
book  for  me  with  unusual  promptness.  It  was  then  two  o'clock.  To 
avert  the  inconvenience  of  my  waiting  a  day  or  so,  he  agreed  to  have  the 
book  for  me  by  four  0* clock — a  two-hours  delay.  It  is  thus  that  the  student 
learns  in  the  European  library  'to  labor  and  to  wait.' 

"  Of  the  four  libraries  under  comparison  here,  the  one  at  Leipzig  has 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  books.  The  Musie  Pidagogique,  with  a 
little  over  one  half  as  many  volumes  as  Leipzig,  contains  more  works 
strictly  professional  in  character.  Bryson  Library,  third  in  the  total 
number  of  books,  stands  easily  first  in  the  completeness  of  its  collection 
of  educational  volumes  issued  in  the  various  countries  during  the  past 
six  years.  It  rivals  Paris  and  Z^ich  in  the  number  of  current  educa- 
tional periodicals  on  file.  The  MusSe  Pidagogique  has  at  one  time  or 
another  given  a  trial  subscription  to  every  educational  periodical  pub- 
lished, but  only  retains  a  few  of  the  best.  All  are  under  lock  and  key,  to 
be  obtained  only  by  filling  out  a  bulletin.  Each  reading  table  at  the 
Musie  Pidagogique  is  supplied  with  paper-knives,  and  readers  are  obliged 
to  cut  the  leaves  of  the  books  when  first  used.  Imagine  the  amount  of 
actual  work  you  can  do  when  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  consult  a 
half-dozen  volumes  that  have  not  been  called  for  previously! 

"  The  best-selected  libraries  are  at  Teachers  College  and  the  Mus^e 
Pidagogique,  Teachers  College  now  manages  to  secure  each  new  educa- 
tional publication  of  importance  within  a  short  time  after  it  is  issued.  In 
this  respect  the  other  libraries  have  not  been  successful  in  the  same 
degree.  But  it  is  none  the  less  surprising  to  learn  that  Bryson  Library 
has  a  better  collection  of  French  educational  books  of  the  past  half-dozen 
years  than  Paris,  and  that  it  is  better  supplied  with  similar  German 
works  than  any  German  library,  and  the  same  applies  to  England  and  to 
several  other  countries.  At  least  the  statement  was  true  at  the  time 
this  was  written. 

"  Those  who  have  noted  that  the  employees  of  the  European  libraries 
are  invariably  men,  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment is  conducting  a  library  training  school  for  women,  who  will 
eventually  be  added  to  the  library  staffs." 

Present  opportunities  for  Industrial  Education  in  the  United  States: — 
In  Charities  and  the  Commons  for  October  5th,  which  is  a  number  devoted 
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to  the  "Movement  for  Industrial  Education,"  one  obtains  a  good  r^sum^ 
of  the  opportunities  for  industrial  training  which  are  open  at  present  to 
the  American  boy  and  girl.  Public  instruction  provides  a  few  m^^^n^^ 
training  high  schools,  and  in  addition  there  was  established  in  1898  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  an  evening  trade' school  which  serves  chiefly  as  a  shop- 
continuation  school,  as  its  general  policy  is  to  admit  only  those  with  some 
experience  in  the  trades.  Other  cities,  notably  Cambridge- and  Phila- 
delphia, have  followed  the  example  of  Springfield. 

The  private  trade  schools  for  bojrs  in  this  country  are  reviewed  by 
Professor  Richards.  He  divides  a]}  these  schools  into  two  clasaea,  the 
short-course  trade  school  and  the  long-course  trade  school.  The  problem 
for  all  these  schools  alike  is  the  economic  one  of  support.  Bven  where  a 
tuition  fee  is  charged,  this  can  usually  only  partially  meet  the  expense 
of  the  school,  and  private  endowment  is  necessary.  To  the  student  as 
well  there  is  the  problem  of  maintenance  during  the  years  of  training. 

Six  of  the  most  important  short-course  trade  schools,  including  the 
first  one  established,  in  188 1,  the  New  York  Trade  School,  are  described, — 
their  means  of  support,  requirements  for  admission,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained by  their  students.    To  quote  from  Professor  Richards:] 

"These  schools  do  not  attempt  to  turn  out  the  fully  equipped  journey- 
man, but  rather  to  lay  a  foundation  of  skill  and  knowledge  sufficient  for 
wage-earning,  leaving  further  skill,  speed,  and  judgment  to  be  acquired 
in  trade  practice.     .     .     . 

"The  great  demand  for  mechanics  in  the  building  trades,  at  the  present 
time,  undoubtedly  often  leads  to  a  too  rapid  advancement  of  the  graduate 
of  the  short-course  trade  school  and  to  his  too  early  recognition  as  a 
journeyman.  That  this  reacts  unfavorably  upon  the  schooU  the  union, 
and  the  individual  can  hardly  be  questioned,  and  that  the  best  good  of 
the  employer,  the  labor  organization,  and  the  beginner  would  be  gained  by 
a  common  agreement  which  accorded  a  liberal  recognition  to  the  school 
training,  but  which  at  the  same  time  required  •a  definite  and  considerable 
period  before  journeymen's  wages  are  obtained,  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  clear  lessons  of  the  present  situation." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  citizens  oi  Milwaukee  have  voted  to 
incorporate  into  the  public  school  system  of  that  city  the  Milwaukee 
School  of  Trades,  opened  Jan.  a,  1906,  by  the  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers Association. 

"The  growth  and  promise  of  this  school  during  its  short  history  offer 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  chapters  in  the  trade  school  movementi 
During  the  past  year,  which  is  the  first  full  year  since  the  foundation  of 
the  school,  the  applications  for  admission  were  so  largely  in  excess  of 
the  capacity  of  the  equipment  that  the  executive  conunittee  in  charge 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  State  Legislature.  As  a  result  of  this  applica- 
tion a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  last  session  empowering  any  city  in  the 
State  to  establish  and  maintain  'a  school  or  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  practical  instruction  in  the  useful  trades  to  persons  having  attained 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  as  a  part  of  the  public  schopl  system  of  such 
city.'     The  bill  also  provides  for  the  levy  of  a  tax,  not  exceeding  one 
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half  of  one  mill,  on  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  sup- 
Xxnt  of  such  schools — ^this  tax  to  be  known  as  the  trade  school  fund  and  to 
be  used  strictly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  trade 
schools." 

The  long-course  trade  school  by  offering  more  extended  courses  aims 
to  prepare  its  students  for  responsible  positions  in  the  highly  skilled 
trades.  With  this  object  in  view  training  in  purely  academic  branches  is 
included  in  the  course.  In  some  cases  these  institutions  are  hi^ly  en- 
dowed, sufficiently  so  to  offer  full  support  to  the  boy  during  his  training. 
The  eight  most  important  schools  of  this  type  are  described.  The  follow- 
ing statistics  concerning  the  graduates  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute 
give  an  example  of  the  results  of  schools  of  this  type. 

"In  1906  the  total  number  of  living  graduates  was  630,  from  575  of 
whom  reports  as  to  occupations  had  been  received.  Of  this  number 
seventy-five -per  cent,  were  following  various  lines  of  industrial  work 
directly  related  to  their  school  training.  The  average  weekly  earnings 
varied  from  $8.00  for  the  class  of  1906,  which  had  been  graduated  less  than 
a  year,  and  $ia.oo  for  the  class  of  1905,  to  $50.00  for  the  class  of 
1886." 

The  private  trade  schools  for  girls  in  the  country,  which  are  described 
by  Mrs.  Woolman,  are  few  as  compared  with  those  for  bojrs.  The 
two  pioneer  schools  are  the  Manhattan  Trade  School,  founded  November, 
190a,  of  which  Mrs.  Woolman  is  director,  and  the  Boston  Trade  School, 
which  followed  in  July,  1904.  In  order  to  meet  existing  problems  the 
courses  in  these  schools  were  planned  only  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
economic  conditions  in  the  two  cities.  The  following  quotation  gives  an 
idea  of  the  results  which  have  been  achieved  at  the  present  time. 

"  Statistics  kept  at  each  school  show  that  ^the  students  trained  there 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the  shop-trained  girl  in  the  wages  received 
on  entrance  into  the  market,  the  kinds  of  places  taken,  and  the  constant 
rise  to  better  and  more  highly  paid  positions.  The  attitude  of  employers 
is  shown  in  the  demand  for  the  girls  trained  at  the  schools,  the  induce- 
ments offered  to  obtain  them,  and  the  fact  that  even  in  slack  season  when 
other  workers  are  dismissed  the  trade  school  children  are  held  over." 

These  results  are  encouraging  when  we  consider'  that  all  private 
trade  schools  are  looked  upon  as  "an  experiment  station  in  which  the 
many  contending  educational,  industrial,  ethical  and  social  ideas  may 
be  tested.  The  solution  reached  by  such  institutions  will  enable  public 
instruction  to  more  readily  take  up  the  work  when  the  call  from  the 
people  becomes  too  insistent  to  refuse." 

Lake  Placid  Conference  on  Home  Economics. — ^The  department  of 
domestic  economy  of  Teachers  College  was  represented  on  the  program 
of  the  Lake  Placid  Conference  on  Home  Economics  by  several  important 
papers.  This  Conference,  which  was  held  at  the  Lake  Placid  Club  in  the 
Adirondacks,  July  first  to  sixth,  is  a  national  gathering  of  persons  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  the  {American  home,  whether  through 
education,  club-work,  legislation,  or  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
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The  conference  was  organized  some  nine  years  ago  and  has  each  year  since 
brought  together  a  small  number  of  leaders  in  this  work. 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  members  of  Teachers  College 
Faculty  and  staff: 

"  Report  of  the  Teachers  Section  of  the  Conference,  held  Dec.  31- Jan. 
I,  at  Pratt  Institute,  including  subsequent  reports  of  its  two  conunittees, " 
by  the  chairman  of  this  section.  Professor  Kinne; 

"Report  of  Committee  on  Trade  Schools,"  Professor  Woolman, 
chairman; 

"The  Mineral  Matter  required  by  the  Human  Body,"  Professor 
Sherman; 

"  Nomenclature  and  Terminology  in  Home  Economics, "  a  preliminary 
report  from  a  Teachers  College  committee.  Professor  Snedden  chairman; 

"Psychic  Factors  affecting  Home  Economics,"  Mr.  Andrews. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  teachers  of  domestic  science,  domestic 
art  and  other  branches  of  home  economics  to  know  that  the  Conference 
cordially  approved  the  report  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  "Teachers' 
Section,"  which  was  held  at  Pratt  Institute  last  Christmas  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  resolved  that  a  second  meeting  of  this  section  should  be 
held  at  Chicago  next  December,  again  in  connection  with  the  American 
Association.  All  persons  interested  in  the  teaching  of  domestic  subjects 
will  be  welcome  at  that  time. 

The  president  of  the  Conference  continues  to  be  Mrs.  E.  H.  Richards. 
Among  the  conmiittee  chairmanships  for  next  year  are  the  following: 

Committee  on  Teachers  Section,  Professor  Kinne; 

Committee  on  Trade  Schools,  Professor  Woolman; 

Committee  on  Household  Appliances,  Miss  Barrows; 

Committee  on  Training  Schools  and  Colleges,  Mr.  Andrews. 

The  next  Lake  Placid  Conference  will  be  held,  it  is  expected,  in 
September,  1908. 

A  Bibliography  of  Works  on  Industrial  Education: — A  selected  bib- 
liography on  industrial  education  has  been  issued  by  Professor  Charles 
R.  Richards,  secretary  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  him, 
care  of  Teachers  College,  New  York.  The  material  selected  relates  mainly 
to  the  problem  in  the  United  States,  but  a  number  of  titles  of  special 
value  upon  the  organization  of  industrial  education  in  European  countries 
are  included.  The  bibliography  includes  not  only  books  and  public 
reports,  but  articles,  addresses,  and  proceedings  of  societies.  The  editor 
solicits  titles  that  may  add  to  the  value  of  a  subsequent  edition.  The 
division  of  the  general  subject  index  will  be  of  interest  to  those  whose 
interests  lie  in  this  field.  It  includes:  Apprenticeship  sjrstem,  in- 
dustrial education  in  Europe  of  girls,  public  schools  in  relation  to  in- 
dustrial education,  social  aspects,  technical  education  for  industrial 
workers,  trade  schools  (arguments  for,  organization,  and  statistics),  and 
studies  of  the  general  problem. 
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Fall  Appointments  of  Teachers  College  Students. — Over  one  hundred 
new  appointments  of  Teachers  College  students  are  reported  for  this 
fall,  the  great  majority  of  which  have  been  arranged  by  the  Ax>point- 
ment  Committee  of  the  College.  Seventeen  of  these  appointments  are 
in  universities  and  colleges,  and  include  one  acting  dean,  two  professors 
of  education,  one  professor  of  sociology,  and  an  associate  professor  of 
history.  Twenty-five  are  in  high  or  normal  schools,  and  represent  woik 
in  the  subjects  of  history,  language,  science,  and  education.  Nineteen 
positions  in  domestic  science  and  art  alone  have  been  filled,  including 
one  professor  and  two  supervisors.  Of  the  other  appointments,  nine  are 
in  manual  training,  thirteen  in  elementary  work,  and  four  in  kinder- 
garten, including  in  each  case  supervisors  and  principals. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  partial  list  given  below  includes  also 
the  x>resident  of  a  state  normal  school,  two  superintendents  of  schools, 
the  educational  manager  of  the  publishing  house  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Porto  Rico. 


Adams,  £.  Louise,  Dip.,  Kinder- 
garten Supervision.  Primary 
Critic,  Public  School,  DeKalb, 
lU. 

Anthony,  Hettie  M.,  A.M.  '06. 
Domestic  Science,  Throop  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Pasadena,Calif. 

Bassett,  Harry  Kendall.  English, 
Instructor,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 

Bennett,  Chas.  J.  C,  Ph.D.  '05. 
President,  State  Normal  School, 
Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Bigelow,  Luna  E.,  B.S.  '07.  Ele- 
mentary Critic,  State  Normal 
School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Binzel,  Cora  £.,  student  'o5-'o6. 
Domestic  Science,  Public  School, 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Bower,  Geneva,  B.S.  '07.  Head 
Kindergarten  Dept.,  Epworth 
University,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 

Brison,  Mary  T.,  B.S.  '05.  Fine 
Arts,  Ohio  University,  Athens. 
Ohio. 

Calef,  Evel3m  L.,  Dip.,  Domestic 
Art,  '06.  Supervisor  Domestic 
Art,  Public  Schools,  Superior, 
Wis. 

CaldweU,  RushM.,  A.M. '07.  Head 
Elementary    School,     Newman 


Manual  Training  School,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Clark,  M3nra  B.,  A.M.  '05.  Domestic 
Science,  James  Milliken  Uni- 
versity, Decatur,  111. 

Crocker,  Nellie  J.,  B.S.  '07.  Ger- 
man, Friends'  Central  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Maud  L.B.,  student  '00- 
*oi.  Summer '07.  Primary  Super- 
visor, Public  Schools,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Dexter,  Edwin  Grant,  Ph.D.  '99. 
Commissioner  of  Education, 
Porto  Rico. 

Hastings,  Montana,  Dip.,  Elemen- 
tary Education,  '07.  Education, 
Head  of  Dept.,  State  Normal 
School,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Highsmith,  J.  Henry,  A.M.  '05. 
Professor  of  Education,  Wake 
Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.C 

Hoyt,  Franklin  S.,  A.M.  '05.  Edu- 
cational Dept.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hubbell,  Geo.  A.,  Ph.D.,  '02.  Chair 
of  Sociology,  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity, Lexington,  Ky. 

Hughes,  Percy,  Ph.D.  '04.  Pro- 
fessor Philosophy,  Psychology, 
Education,  Lehigh  University, 
So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


So 
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KeHogg,  Florence,  B.S.  '07.  Critic, 
istand  and  grades,  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  MilledgeviUe, 
6a. 

Kent,  Ernest  B.,  Ph.D.  '03.  Man- 
ual Training  Supervisor,  Public 
School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Kinlcaid,  Bula  M.,  B.S.  '06.  Pri- 
mary Critic,  State  Normal  School, 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

Lanman,  Faith  R.,  B.S.  '07.  Do- 
mestic Science  Supervisor,  Public 
School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

MacLear,  Anne  B.,  B.S.  '09.  His- 
tory, Normal  College,  New  York 
City. 

McRae,  Frances  £.,  B.S.  'oa. 
Physics,  Tutor  in  High  School 
Dept.,  Normal  College,  New 
York  City. 

Meriam,  Junius  L.,  Ph.D.  '05. 
Acting  Dean,  Teachers  College, 
University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Palmer,  Herriott  C,  A.M.  *o6. 
History,  High  School,  Marion, 
Ind. 

Pett,  Mrs.  Clara  G.,  Dip.,  Domestic 
Science,  '07.  Domestic  Science, 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
Bloomington,  111. 

Pierson,  Clementine  M.,  B.S.  '06. 
Domestic  Science  and  Domestic 


Art,  Public  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Pletcher,  Nuba  M.,  Ph.D.  '06. 
Associate  Professor  of  History, 
Alfred  University.  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Proudfoot,  Mary  A.,  student  *o6- 
'07.  Principal,  and  Supervisor 
of  Kindergartens,  Cohoes  Train- 
ing School,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Prouty,  Iris  G.,  student  'o5-*o6. 
Manual  Training,  State  Normal 
School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Robertson,  Kate  L.,  B.S.  '07. 
Domestic  Science,  Public  Schools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Robinson,  Mabel  L.,  A.M.  '07. 
Professor  of  Zodlogy,  American 
School  for  Girls,  Constantinople, 
Turkey. 

Rogers,  Lester  B.,  A.M.  '07.  Edu- 
cation, Tri-State  College,  An- 
gola, Ind. 

Sinmions,  Mary  P.,  B.S.  '07. 
Domestic  Science,  Public  School. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Thomson,  John,  Bach.  Dip.  Manual 
Training  *oa.  Manual  Training, 
Public  School,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Waugh,  Louise,  B.S.  '06.  State 
College,  State  College,  Pa.  Do- 
mestic Science. 

Wiggin,  Ralph  L..  A.M.  '07.  Supt. 
of  Schools,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Wilcox,  Felix  Eugene,  B.S.  '07. 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Hudson,  Mich. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  ON  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 


MOORE  AND  MINER'S  BUSI- 
NESS ARITHMETIC 

MOORE  AND  MINER'S  AC- 
COUNTING and  BUSINESS 
PRACTICE 

ANDERSON'S  AMERICAN 
PHONOGRAPHY 

AT  WOOD'S  PRACTICAL 
COMMERCIAL  SPELLER 


HUFFCUT'S     ELEMENTS     OF 
BUSINESS  LAW 

WEBSTER'S    GENERAL    HIS- 
TORY OF  COMMERCE 

TOOTHAKER'S  COMMER- 
CIAL  RAW  MATERIALS 

FOSTER'S     ELEMENTARY 
WOODWORKING 

GOSS'S     BENCH     WORK     IN 
WOOD 


GINN     &     COMPANY,     PUBLISHERS 


Boston 

San   Francisco 


Ne-w  YorK 
Atlanta 


CHica^o 
Dallas 


London 
Columbus 


j\  New   Hi^K  ScKool   History 

AMERICAN   HISTORY 


For  use  in  Secondary  ScHools.  By  ROSCOE 
LEIATIS  ASHLEY,  Author  of  "The  American 
Federal  States/*  "  American  Government,**  etc. 
I2mo.      Half    Leather.       SA'J    pa^es.       $1.40    net. 

THIS  history  represents  that  results  of 
class-room  work  by  an  experienced  high 
school  teacher.  It  presents  a  continuous  story 
of  American  development,  chiefly  from  the 
political  standpoint,  though  due  attention  is 
paid  to  social  and  economic  changes  which  have 
influenced  the  growth  of  the  nation.  Fre- 
quently summaries  are  a  feature  of  the  book ; 
the  maps  and  diagrams  are  especially  helpful. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Boston 
CHIcaigo 


64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York    ^.'Jr?V. 


nclsoo 


SOME  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL   BOOKS 


YOUNG  4  JACKSON'S  ARITHMETICS— Books  I.  II.  HI 

Are  carefully  graded.     Contain  concrete  material. 
Have  close  correlation  with  other  school  studies. 
Present  practical  business  problems. 
Adopted  in   Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,   and 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut 


KROHN'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  HYGIENE 

KROHN'S  GRADED  LESSONS   IN   PHYSIOLOGY    AND    HYGIENE 

Essentially   books  on    Health   and  Right   Living. 
A  readable,  carefully  graded,  teachable  series. 
Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  seven  states. 

D.   APPLETON  Ca  COMPANY 

43  6    riFT    AVENUE  N     El^    YORH 


IMPORTANT    TEXT- BOOKS 

Redway^s  Commercial   Geography 

An  introductory  book  for  High  Schools,  intensely  practical  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  by  an  author  who  is  a  recognized  authority  on  geography 
in  all  its  phases,  a  well-known  lecturer  and  writer  of  successful  text-books. 

Lamont^s  English  Composition 

A  ])ractical  text-book  in  English  Composition  for  third  and  fourth 
year  English  prepared  by  a  writer  who  has  had  the  combined  experience 
of  a  college  instructor  and  newspaper  writer  to  qualify  him  for  the  work. 

King^s  Geographies — Elementary  and  Advanced 

Their  remarkable  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  more 
essential  facts  properly  gnukd  and  interestingly  told  than  any  other 
geography  series.     Over  one  thousand  illustrations  in  the  two  books. 

To  teachers  of  the  above  subjects,  reading  the  Teachers  College 
Record,  a  spec  ial  invitation  to  examine  these  books  is  extended. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Educational  Department 

153  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

CHica^o  Boston  San  Francisco  Atlanta 


MANUAL      TRAINING      IN 
WOODWORK    FOR    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

By    SAMUEL    E.    RITCHEY 

iBStrnctar  In  R.  F.  Crane  Maniul  Training  HlEh  School,  Chicago 

PRICE,  $1.45 

This  is  a  practical  work,  the  outgrowth  of  the  author's 
long  experience  as  a  teacher. 

The  course  covers  the  first  year  of  shop  work,  including 
carpentry,  wood-turning,  cabinet-making,  pattern-making, 
and  moulding. 

Each  exercise  is  explained  carefully,  and  the  different 
tools  are  taken  up  as  soon  as  required  and  their  uses  clearly 
described. 

Every  stage  of  the  work  is  explained  by  drawings  and 
sketches,  which  number  372  in  all. 

The  book  contains  many  helpful  features,  such  as 
studies  on  trees,  and  on  the  structure  of  wood,  detailed 
description  of  equipment  and  prices  of  supplies,  and  sugges- 
tive questions  at  the  end  of  each  subject. 

Hoes  It  Interest  You  ? 

AMERICAN    BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YOKH  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


MANUAL  TRAINING  TOOLS 


OUTFIT  No.  24 
■WITH    BENCH 


WE  are  asked  daily  to 
suggest  a  moderate 
priced  beach  outfit  for  Man- 
ual Training.  If  conditiotts 
are  normal  and  the  appropri- 
stion  limited,  wc  iuvariablv 
suggest  our  No.  34  as  shonn 
ID  iUustratioD. 

Our  standard  "J"  Beocb 
and  aft  tools  all  of  the  best 
quality  only. 

VWM  lor  further  deUtlM  aai 
r  No.  2392 


HAMMACHER,    SC  H  LE  M  M  E  R    &    CO. 

HARDWARE.   TOOLS.   AND  SUPPLIES 


TWO  NEW  STORY  BOOKS! 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN*S  HOUR 

Itv  Carolvn  S.  Bauev  and  Claba  M.  Lewis 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR  is  one  of  the  oiobI  hoIbWc  books  (or  children 
Ibal  have  recently  been  published. 

Appropriately  illuslraled  and  laslefullf  bound  in  cloth. 

Price,  postpaid,  S>-SO 
A  KINDERGARTEN  STORY   BOOK 

Bv  JaneL.  Hoxte 

MISS  SL'S.VN  E.  ULOWsnys:  I  know  no  equally  simple,  varied  and  inlerestinE 
collecliot.  of  stories  for  chililren  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  and  1 
earnestly  hope  that  A   KINDERGARTEN    STOKV    BOOK    mav  rapidly 

win  iht  i>oi>ulanty  ii  merits. 

Price,  postpaid.  Fifty  Cents 

Send  for  KinilcrRnrten  Keviciv  Premium  Circular. 

HILTON    BRADLEY  COMPANY 

Springfield,  JWasSm 

New  York  Boston  Phlfadelphla         Atlanta         San  Francisco 


Woodworking  for  Beginners 

A  Manual  for  Amateurs 

By 


Charles  G.  Wheeler,  B.S. 


Octavo.      With  over  700  Illustrations.      $2.50 


€[[  Part  I.  contains  chapters  treating  on  tools,  wood, 
laying  out  of  work,  etc.,  and  gives  detailed  directions  and 
suggestions  for  fitting  up  workshops,  including  benches, 
bench  hooks,  tool  cabinets,  etc ,  together  with  matters 
of  general  importance  to  the  beginner. 

€[[  Part  II.  gives  the  detailed  directions,  with  illustra- 
tions, for  making  many  objects  of  interest  to  the  amateur  ; 
such  as  toboggans,  sleds,  gymnastic  apparatus,  book- 
cases, dog-houses,  etc. 

€[[  Part  III.  treats  of  simple  house-building  for  beginners, 
and  includes  a  variety  of  camping-houses,  boat-houses, 
etc.,  with  directions  and  designs  for  simple  summer- 
cottage  building. 

€|I  Part  IV.  treats  of  boat-building,  including  punts, 
flat-bottom  canoes,  skiffs,  ice-boats,  small  sail-boats,  etc. 

€[[  Part  V.  is  alphabetically  arranged,  and  gives  descrip- 
tions of  common  tools  and  their  uses,  and  also  of  such 
subjects  as  bending  wood,  boring,  doors,  frames,  planing, 
rounding  sticks,  and  the  like. 

Appendix:    Matters  Relating  to  Wood,  Sug' 
gestions  about  Working  Drawings,  etc. 

Index 


"  *  Woodworking  for  Beginners'  has  my  hearty  indorsement. 
The  subject  is  treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  It  shows  in  its  plan  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  It  is  best  of  its  class  of 
which  1  have  any  knowledge.  After  showing  the  work  to  several  of 
the  Faculty  of  Girard  College,  they  all  gave  it  their  unqualified 
approval." — D.  Eavenson^  Manual  Training  School,  GirarJ  College ^ 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Andree,  Hand  Atlas ;  with  Index.    Fifth  edition.    Folio.    1906.    Half  morocco 

Baernreither,  Dr.  I.  M.    Jugendfuersorge  und  Strafrecht  i.d.  Vereinig^ten 
Staaten  von  Amerika.     1905.    Cloth 

BiLLAUDEAU,   A.   G.    Collection  of  French  idioms,  sayings  and   proverbs 
Cloth  ...... 

BoETTGER,  Dr.  W.    Amerikanisches  Hochschulwesen.     1906.     Paper 

CoHN,  Paul.    Das  Bildungswesen  i.d.  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika 
1906.     Paper  ..... 

Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger.     School  and  Hand  Lexicon  of  the  German  and 
English  Languages.     2  vols.     Large  8vo.     Half  morocco 
Single  volumes  each  at  ...  . 

Ganzenmueller,  Dr.  K.     Definitions  of  Geographical  Names,  vtrith  instmc 
tion  for  correct  pronunciation.     1894.     Paper 

Gerard,  S.     I'^ducation  des  femmes  par  les  femmes.     1903.     Half  morocco 

Hauser,  K.     TEnseignement  des  sciences  sociales.     1903.     Half  morocco 

Hazlitt,  W.  C.     Schools,  School-books  and  Schoolmasters.     1905.     Second 
edition.     Cloth  ..... 

HicKMANN.  Prof.  A.  L.      Geographical-Statistic    Universal  Pocket    Atlas 
Cloth  ...... 

Jespersox.    Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language.     1905.     Cloth 

Kerschensteiner,  G.    Grundfragen  der  Schulorganisation.     1907.     Cloth 

Kluge,  F.     Etymologisches    Woerterbuch    d.    deutschen    Sprache.     Sixth 
edition.     Half  morocco  ..... 


KuYPERS,  F.    Volksschule  u.  Lehrerbildung  i.d.  Vereinig^en  Staaten. 
Cloth  ....... 


1907 


Petit    Larousse.     lUustre.     Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Encydopedique.      1906 
Cloth  ....... 

Leather      ....... 

Leobner,  Prof.  H.     Grundzuege  des  Unterrichts  u.  Erziehungswesens  i.d 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nordamerika.     1907.     Paper 

Martin,  M.     Die  hoehere  Maedchenschule  in  Deutschland.     1905.     Cloth 

Matthias,  Dr.  A.     Geschichte  des  deutschen  Unterrichts.    (Vol.  I.  Part  I.  of 

Handbuch  d.  deutschen  Unterrichts.)     1907.     Cloth 

McCuRDY,  J.  H.     A  Bibliography  of  Physical  Training.     1905.     Cloth 
Meylan,  F.  Th.     La  coeducation  des  Sexes.     1904.    Cloth 

Mueller,  J.  P.     My  system ;  15  Minutes'  Work  a  Day  for  Health's  Sake 

1905.      In  colored  j^aper  covers  .... 

In  red  cloth,  gilt  title  ..... 

Chart  ....... 

McLi.iNr.ER,  J.   r..     Schools  of  Charles  the  Great.     Anastatic  Reprint. 
Cloth.         ....... 


1904 
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G.      E.      STECHERT      &      COMPANY 

have  a  very  large  stock  of  foreign  publications,  new  and  second- 
hand, and  supp\Y  aw^  \:>oo\^  ot  Tjeriodical  —  foreign  and  domestic 


rust  the  best  typewriter 
'     that  money  can  buy 


The  Remington 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 


N«w  YorK  and  Everywhors 


Columbia  University 

BOOKSTORE 

WEST  HALL 

The  only  officially  authorized 

College  and  University 

Booicstore 

MLL  BOOKS  sold  at  prices 

prescribed  by  the   University 

.Authorities 

Stationery,  Athletic 
Goods,  Souvenirs, 
Picture  Postcards 

at   lowest  Prices 

Branch  Store  of 

Lemcke  4  Buechner 

//  East  I7tft  Street 
Meiv  rork 


SEND  FOR  OAT*LC»B 

WILLIAM  R.JENKIN 

U1-«58  SIXTH  AVENUE,  NEW  V( 

T                            .on. 

NEW  FRENCH  DICl 

French        1";,^;%T 

German     'SS^ir  =,SS^«ESr 

/Tim  una  (mn  s/roi 

Italian  |    ...... ^,o«,„ 

Price,  tt.9 

_          .  .        w.   publish  ibt  B< 
Spanish    Crocjuet,  Sauj^eur 

and  other  ^•^"'«^%'"m^y"c 

*ral  nock    of   irnponw 

Foreign     'il^C^Tj; 

Books 

S'iSS*d 

The    Nation^   Modqui 

Manual 

Training 
Suppi 


System  Our  Speci 

High  Schools,  Colleges,  a 
Academies  supplied  w 
the  most  modern  appliant 
for  mechanical  trainii 
We  were  the  first  to  int: 
duce  Sloyd  Sjs/fm  oull 
and    are  still    the  leade 


CHANDLER    &    BAR 

120-124-  Summar  S' 
Boston  1 


Physical    Nature   Study    Series 

By  John    F.   Woodhall.  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physical  Science,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


Home=Made  Apparatus 

Simple  Experiments  in  Chemistry 

Simple  Experiments  in  Physics 

IN  TWO   VOLUMES 

VoU    I. — Properties    of    flatter;    flechanics; 

Fluids;  Heat 

Vol.  n.— riagnetism;  Electricity;  Lis:ht;  Heat 


i2mo. 


Cloth. 


65c  each 


These  four  books  are  all  that  any  teacher  needs  to  inspire 
the  most  eager  interest  in  these  subjects.  Get  the  pupils 
to  actually  making  experiments  and  they  will  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  further  in  a  single  term 
than  in  years  of  purely  text-book  methods.  The  whole 
problem  of  teaching  physical  science  will  be  lightened  and 
made  really  interesting  by  the  use  of  these  books.  The 
experiments  are  all  simple  and  practical. 


Send  for  Catalog  describing  these  and  other  books  for  teachers 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,     New  York 


TKe  Elements  of  PsycHology 

By  ED'WARD  L.   THORNDIKi: 

Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  In  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

With  an  introduction  by  Prof.  WILLIAM   JAMES 

of  Harvard  University 

Pages  XIX  +  35 1»  with  84  figures  and  12  half-tone  plates.     $1.50  net 

Professor  James  Says  of  this  Book: 

**  Both  as  an  experimental  investigator,  as  a  critic  of 
other  investigators,  and  as  an  expounder  of  results,  the 
author  stands  in  the  very  forefront  of  American  psycholo- 
gists. ...  I  defy  any  teacher  or  student  to  go  through 
this  book  as  it  is  written  and  not  to  carry  away  an  absolutely 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind,  and  with  the  realities  as  distinguished  from  the  pe- 
dantries and  artificialities  of  psychology.  ...  I  heartily 
recommend  it  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  our  science." 


TKe  Principles  of  TeacKing 

By  EDWARD  L.  THORNDIKE: 

Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  make  the  study  of  teaching 
scientific  and  practical — scientific  in  the  sense  of  dealing 
with  verifiable  facts  rather  than  attractive  opinions,  practical 
in  the  sense  of  giving  knowledge  and  power  that  will  make 
a  difference  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching.  It  follows  the 
example  of  the  better  books  on  education  in  basing  princi- 
ples of  teaching  upon  the  laws  of  psychology ;  it  makes 
use  of  modern  scientific  psychology  and  especially  of  the 
recent  investigations  in  genetic  and  dynamic  psychology  ; 
it  seeks  to  make  use  also  of  the  direct  studies  of  teaching 
itself  which  have  been  made  by  qualified  experts ;  it  is 
arranged  as  a  manual  to  guide  the  student  in  applying 
principles  himself  rather  than  as  a  series  of  discussions  to  be 
thought  out  or,  more  often,  to  be  simply  absorbed. 

Published  by 

A.  G.  SEILER,    PUBLISHER  AND  BOOKSELLER 

1224   AMSTERDAM   AVENUE        -        NEW   YOKH 

OrdmrM  flUmd   promptly   for  any    mdueatlonal   bootcM  pubiUk^d 


WHAT 
DO  YOU 
MEAN 


? 


Is    that    question    ever   asked    yoa 
when  you  speak  or  when   you  write  ? 
Is  your  meaning  ever  lost  or   clouded 
by  misuse  of  words  ? 
If  so,  you  lose  a  distinct  advantage  every  time 
It  happens. 
Business  men  have  lost  contracts  ;    lawyers  have 
lost  cases  ;  politicians  have  lost  elections;  students 
^nd  teacliers  are  constantly  failing  in  examinations  just 
because  the  words  they  use  do   not     carry    the    force 
or  meaning  they  intended. 

To  be  Understood  is  the  Masterful  Thing  To-day 

A  mastery  of  words  leads  to  a  mastery  of   men,    a   mastery 
of  business,  a  mastery  that  compels  SUCCESS. 

THESE  TWO  BOOKS  ARE  RIGHT-HAND  HELPS  TO  THE 
SECURING  OF  SUCH  MASTERY 

Both  books  are  by  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D.,  Editor  Office  Standard  Dictioaaxy,  ctt. 


ENGLISH    SYNONYMS 

ANTONYMS 
AND  PREPOSITIONS 

Companion  to  **  Connectives  of    English   Speec  h  *' 

Just  the   Right   Word  to   Make   the    Desired 

Meaning  Clear  and  Exact,  to  Make  a 

Contrast  Sharp  and  Strong 

Over  7«5oo  classified  synonyms  with  shades  of  mean- 
in;;  carefully  dis<:riniinated.  Nearly  4,500  classified 
antonyms.  Correct  use  of  prepositions  shown  by 
illustrative  examples.  Hints  and  helps  on  the  accu- 
rate use  of  wunls,  revealing  surprising  possibilities 
of  fulness,  freedom  and  variety  of  utterance, 

**  This  book  will  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical  perspi- 
cuity, propriety,  and  precision  of  expression  than  any 
other  text-Dook  of  hi  htr  F.n'^lish  yet  proiluccd."— 
Pres,  Cochran ^  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 

**  I  regard  this  book  as  the  one  complete  and  satis- 
factory work  oft'  c  kiiul.  In  wriiin;^  ail  vert  icemen  ts 
one  needs  to  ma!;c  h!s  mcanin  ^  vrry  clear  and  to  use 
words  which  exai.ily  exprr^s  his  thouijhts.  IVmald's 
*  Synonyms,  Antmiyms,  ami  Prc])ositions*  has  been 
found  of  the  hi'hest  v.ihu;  in  tearh-in;  my  students 
the  masterfid  arc^niplisJinicnt  of  makinf;  themselves 
unilcrstood."— ^/Vf-ro'  /A  Prwrl/^  A<lvcrtisini:  K\- 
j»ert  ;nid  <')ri:inar<>r  of  Correspondence  Instructit-n 
Ml  A'ivertisinj;  W'ritin;:, 


CONNECTIVES   OF 
ENGLISH  SPEECH 

Companion  Volume  to  **  English   Synonyms, 
nyms,  and  Prepositions." 

Just  What  You  Want  to  Know  About  the  Cor- 
rect Use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions, 
Relative  Pronouns  and  Adverbs 

Giving  the  definitions  with  the  correct  usage  of  these 
parts  of  speech  so  far  as  pertains  to  their  oK^cc  a<( con- 
nectives in  the  construction  of  En^iish  phrases  and 
sentences;  indicating  such  prepositions  as  should  be 
used  after  verbs  and  those  concerning  which  que^ 
tionsare  likely  to  arise;  with  numerous  quotations  suv 
taining  the  decisions  as  to  correct  or  incorrect  usage. 

"  It  is  the  most  valuable  treatise  of  its  kind  in  exi^r- 
ence.      It  is  a  delight  to  use  t'le  wurk  as  a  Ixiok  of 
re 'rrence,"— AVre*  Vork  CotHm^rcii:/. 
"  Not  only  convenient  but  neces5.try.*'^7'j*r  Er^t^ 
inf^  Post^  jVrtv  )  'ork, 

**  The  work  is  likely  to  prove  of  p^reai  v   !ue  to 
all  writers."— //'.I jA/«^o«  £7vniKji  St.tr, 

*'In  this  valuable  manual  the  reader,  the 
writer,  and  the  teacher  will  find  on  the 
instant  an  admirable  solution  for  ten 
thousand  difl.culties.   The  arranpe- 
ment  is  simplicity  itself,  and  the 
treatment  lucid  and  convenient. " 
^Philadelphia  Public Udgrr, 


\ 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  RECORD  READERS 

These  two  books  will  he  sent,  carri.ige  prepaid,  to  any  reader  of  Thk  Tkachkrs*^ 
Coi.LKGK  RrC'>K''  wh'i  s«  ii  ;^  US  tliL  coupon  (:li]>p<.'il    rim  iM.r.  'vcrtisement. 
No  m(-ncy  nee^l  be  smt  wit'i  cmpi^n.      Alter  thf'-r  il.i\s  f<r  v\.  nrnati>;n 
of  books  you  arc  to  srnd  ii<  fj.'»i  cr  return  the  b.>  iks  at  cur  cx;)ense. 


FUNK  ^^WAGN ALLS  COMPANY,  Publisher 

44-46  EAST  TWENTY-THIRD  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FIIK  A 

WAfilALLI 
COMPAIT 

New  York 

Please  send    me,  car-| 
riagc    prepaid,      the     tm?l 
books  by  J.  C.    Fem.dd   ad-l 
vertiscd    in    The    Teachfks'J 
Coi.LEfiE  Rkcord.      If  I  decide  I 
to  keep  them    I  uill    rcrrit  |>oo 
within  three    days.      If  net    I    mnTll 
return  he  books  at  your  expense. 


/'■■ 


Name. 
Address. 


HYDRAULIC 


Work  where  high  pressure  is  used  is  our  specialty 


We  have  upwards  of  3000  different 
designs  and  we  make  new  ones  every 
week. 

S«nd  us  your  full  requirements 


Watson — Stillman  Companx 

26  Dey  Street 

NEW  yorh  city 


BstabllstKd  1882 


Telephone  1353  MomlacsUe 


A.   FALCn  Ca  CO. 

157    West    123lh    Street,     New    YorK 

GENERAL  STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 


REFRELSENTINC 

AMERICAN  LINE  RED  STAR  LINE 

ATLANnC  TRANSPORT  LINE      SCANDINAVIAN  A.  LINE 


ANCHOR  LINE 

CUNARD  LINE 

FRENCH  LINE 

HAHBURO  AMERICAN  LINE 

HOLLAND  AMERICAN  LINE 

NORTH  OERHAN  LLOYD 


WHITE  STAR  LINE 

CLYDE  LINE 

CROMWEU  LINE 

HAILORY  LINE 

OCEAN  S.  S.  CO.  ol  SAVANNAH 

WARD  LINE 


In  view  of  the  ever  increasing  travel  to  Europe,  it  is 
necessary  to  malie  arrangements  for  bertlis  and  staterooms 
a  long  time  ahead.  We  will  secure  in  advance  for  you  any 
accommodation  you  desire  for  your  outward  and  return 
passage  at  same  rates  as  charged  by  the  Companies  at  their 
own  offices.  Talie  advantage  of  the  extremely  low  rates 
prevailing  now  and  make  your  arrangements  through  Ijs, 

All  information  cheerfully  given.  Cabin  plans  of  all 
Steamers  are  on  our  counters.  Give  us  a  trial.  Our  ex- 
perience of  25  years  is  at  your  disposal. 


A  Stable  6"/**  Bond   Investment 

A-R-E    SIX'S 

The  present  condition  of  the  stock  and  bond  market  gives 
particular  emphasis  to  one  very  important  feature  of  A-R-E  6% 
Gold  Bonds  which  should  appeal  to  every  investor  conservatively 
inclined — and  that  feature  is  their  stability  of  value.  They  're 
worth  exactly  the  same  from  date  of  issue  to  maturity ;  they 
never  fluctuate. 

The  shrinkage  in  value  of  standard  securities  during  the 
past  year  should  impress  upon  investors  the  advantages  afforded 
by  a  security  which  not  only  does  not  fluctuate  in  value,  but 
which  has  for  nearly  twenty  years  regularly  paid  6%  to  thousands 
of  shrewd  investors,  returning  a  total  of  more  than  $3,000,000  in 
principal  and  interest. 

A-R-E  Six's  are  sold  at  par  and  the  6%  interest  they  pay  is  a 
net  return.  By  investing  in  them  you  get  fixed  value,  certain 
earning  power  and  cash  availability — all  important  considerations 
in  determining  the  value  of  an  investment.  Compare  them  with 
any  industrial  or  railroad  bond  issue  earning  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  and  fluctuating  widely  in  value,  and  you  will  readily 
realize  the  unusal  advantages  afforded  by  these  Bonds.  They 
are  issued  in  either  of  two  forms : 

6%  Coupon  Bonds  for  Income  Earning 
6%  Accumulative  Bonds  for  Income  Saving 

If  you  are  receiving  anything  less  than  6%  on  your  money  or 
have  your  funds  invested  in  securities  of  uncertain  value,  you 
surely  owe  it  to  your  own  interests  to  thoroughly  investigate 
A-R-E  Six's  and  the  sound  business  upon  which  they  are  based. 

A-R-E  Accumulative  Bonds  are  ideally  adapted  for  systematic 
saving,  providing  the  best  channel  for  safe,  profitable  and 
accessible  accumulation  there  is  upon  the  market  to-day. 

Literature  fully  explaining  the  nature  and  advantages  of  A-R-E  Six's  in 
greater  detail— and  MAP  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  showing  the  location  of 
the  Company's  properties,  their  extent  and  importance — will  be  sent  FREE 
post-paid  to  any  address  on  request.     Write  to-day  for  it. 

AMERICAN  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 

Founded  1888 

Assets  $9,446,095.89  Capital  and  Surplus  $1,519,518.20 

NIGHT   AND   DAY   BANK   BUILDING 
327   riflH    Avenue.    New  YorK 
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The  Teachers 
College  Record 

wishes  (o  obtain  Copies  of  llie 
following  issaes. 


Vol.  r. 

Vol.  1. 
Vol.  1. 
Vol.  II. 
Vol.  111. 
Vol.  III. 
Vol.  V. 
Vol.  VI. 
Vol.  VI. 
Vol.  VII. 


No.  I. 
No.  3. 
No.  5. 
No.  5. 
No.  I. 
No.  2. 
No.  J. 
No.  4. 


Jan.  1900 

May  1900 
Nov.  1900 
Nov.  1901 

Jan.  1902 
Mch.  1902 

May  1905 
Sept.  1905 
Nov.  1903 

Jan.  1906 


No.  5. 
No.  I. 
These  will  be  exchanged  for  c 
rent  numbers  or  for  any  back  num- 
bers on  hand.      (See  last  advertis- 
ing page.) 
Address, 

Pnblicaiion  Bureau. 

TEACHERS  COUEOE, 

Columbia  University, 

New  Yorli 


T^f  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  32I^^"iSw  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers 
to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools,  and  families. 

Advises  parents  about  schools.  WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


."The  Plant  World 


IS  AN 

Ilustrated  Monthly  llagazine  - 

devoted  to 

Popular  Botany  in  the  Best  and  Widest  Sense 

The  Official  Organ  of  the  Wild  Flower  Preservation  Society  of  America. 
Francis  B.     Loyd  Editor.       Mary  M.  Brackett  Assistant  Editor. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  PLANT  WORLD  to  summarize  the  im- 
portant results  of  current  botanical  investigation,  and  to  publish 
other  matter  of  interest  to  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  botany. 
The  leading  articles  are  by  leaders  of  botanical  thought.  Teachers 
and  students  alike  will  find  the  PLANT  WORLD  interesting  and 
stimulating. 

For  Sample  Copy  send  2c.  stamp,  addressing 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City 


L 


THE  NATURE=STUDY  REVIEW 

DEVOTED  TO  ALL  PHASES  OF  NATURE-STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS 

525  W^est  i20th  Street,  New  York 

It  is  the  only  journal  devoted  to  nature-study  and  aiming  to  bring 
together  the  best  and  latest  ideas  on  this  phase  of  elementary  scientific 
education. 

It  is  conducted  by  an  editorial  Committee  of  five  members,  repre- 
senting agriculture,  biology,  geography,  and  physical  science. 

$1.00  per  year;    15  cents  per  copy;  trial  subscription  for  four  months 

30  cents. 
A  table  of  conVeulsofuumbets  already  published  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Columbia  Utiiuersity 
®0titribtttious  to  ^dutatioti 

Teachers  College  issues  at  irregular  intervals  a  series  of  con- 
tributions on  educational  subjects.  This  series  continues  the 
educational  numbers  of  the  Coliunbia  University  Contributions 
to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education.  Any  number  in 
either  series  will  be   sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Subscribers  to  the  series  receive  adiscoimt  of  20%  on  the  price 
quoted. 

Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


The  following  numbers  are  announced: 

Ro.  X     Normal  School  Education  and  Efficiency  in  Teaching.    Junius  Lathrop 

Meriam,  Ph.D.     152  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound.  $1.50.  net, 
Ro.  a    School  Funds  and  their  Apportionment.    Ellwood  P.  Cubbbrlbt,  Ph.D. 

*5S  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $2.00,  net, 
Ro.  3    The    Rise    of    Local   School   Supervision  in  Massachusetts       Hbnrt 

SuzzALLO,  Ph.D.     154  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.50,  net, 
Ro.  4    The  Educational  Theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel.    John  Angus  Mac- 

Vannbl,  Ph.D.     114  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.00,  net. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbgb  Rbcord,  September,  1905. 
Ro.  5    City  School  Expenditures.     Gborgb  Drayton  Straybr,    Ph.D.      103 

pages.     Price,  cloth  boimd.  $1.00.  net. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbgb  Rbcord,  May,  1905. 
No.  6    Some  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education  in  American  Cities.     Edward 

C.  Elliott,  Ph.D.     10 1  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.00. 

Reprinted  from  Tbachbrs  Collbgb  Rbcord,  November,  1905. 
No.  7     The  Public  Primary  School  System  of  France,  with  special  reference  to 

the  Training  of  Teachers.    Frederick  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D.    30a 

pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $2.50.  net. 
No.  8      A  History  of   Sixteenth  Century  Arithmetic.     Lambert  L.  Jackson 

Ph.D.     261  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $2.00  net. 

No.  9    A  History  of  Common  School  Funds  in  the  United  States.      Plbtchbr 

Harper  Swift.  Ph.D.     In  preparation. 
No.  10    The  College  Curriculum  in  the  United  States.     Louis  Franklin  Snow, 

Ph  D.     In  preparation. 
No.    II      The  Seven  Liberal  Arts.      A  study  in    Mediaeval   Culture.      Paul 

Abelson,  Ph.D.     150  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  Si. 50,  w^/. 
No.  12      Administration  and  Educational  Work  of  American  Juvenile  Reform 

Schools.     David  S.  Snedden,  Ph.D.   204  pages.   Price,  cloth  bound,  $3.00, 

net. 
No.  13     The  Concept  of  Equality  in  the  Writings  of  Rousseau,  Bentham,  and 

Kant     J.  A.  T.  Williams.     85  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  75c,  net. 
No.  14     Herbart  and  Froebel:  An  Attempt  at  Synthesis.     Richard  Pbrcival 

Colb.     116  pages.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.00,  net. 
No.  15     Public  Education  in  Upper  Canada  (Ontario).     1791-1841.     Hbrbbrt 

T.  J.  Colbman.     120  papes.     Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.00,  net. 
No.  16    The  Learning  Process  or  Educational  Theory  Implied  in  Theory  of 

Knowledge.    Jbssb  H.  Coursault. 


GENERAL    CATALOGUE, 


OrnCERS  AND  ALUMNI 

or 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

(Including  Teachers  College,  1901-1906) 
^FOURTEENTH  EDITION 
.1754-1906 

The  volume  gives  the  addresses  of  all  living  graduates  so  far  as  it 
has  been  possible  to  ascertain  them.  The  Locality  Index,  comprising 
the  names  of  all  living  graduates  with  addresses,  arranged  by  States, 
cities,  and  towns,  which  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  1894  edition, 
has  been  revised  and  continued  to  date  and  contains  12,983  names. 

Copies  bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gilt  will  be  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  $2.00.  Add  25  cents  for  expressage  of  out-of-town  orders. 
Applications,  accompanied  by  draft  on  New  York,  postal  or  express 
order,  or  check,  may  be  addressed  to  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  the  General  Catalogue,  at  Columbia  University. 


THE  JOURNAL 
OF  GEOGRAPHY 


An  Illustrated  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Teachers 
of  Geography  in  Elementary y  Secondary ^  and  in  Normal  Schools 

Edited  by  RICHARD  ELWOOD  DODGE 

Professor  of  Geography,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City 


The  Journal  stands  for  progress  in  geography  teaching,  and  its  field  includes  all  grades  of 
work.  Teachers,  from  the  Elementary  School  to  the  University,  find  The  Journal  almost  in- 
dispensable, if  they  would  keep  in  touch  with  that  which  is  best  in  geography  teaching. 

Every  school  library  in  the  country  should  contain  The  Journal  of  Geography,  for  it  is  a 
reference  volume  of  continued  and  increasing  usefulness,  and  many  of  the  articles  may  be  used 
for  supplementary  work.  Many  of  the  subjects  treated  in  The  JOURNAL  arc  not  available  in 
any  other  form. 

?l.oo  a  year  (lo  numbers).  Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  number.  Send  for  a 
sample  copy. 

THE  journal  of  GEOGRAPHY 

Published  by 

Tl\\eiM»!&  C«\X.^<S«.,  ^flW  YORK  CITY 


(Tolumbia  IHniversit^  lEitension  Sigllabi 

Syllabi  of  various  courses  of  instruction  have  been  issued  or  are  in  the 
press.  These  syllabi  contain  outlines  of  study,  bibliographies,  and  refer- 
ences, and  furnish  systematic  guides  for  the  private  student,  reading 
circles,  and  classes  of  instruction.  They  are  published  in  two  series: 
Series  A  contains  syllabi  of  College  courses  or  integral  parts  of  CoUege 
courses;  Series  B  contains  syllabi  of  short  courses  of  public  lectures 
usually  of  six  lectures. 

SERIES  A 

A,  No.  z       Shakspere — By  Professor  F.  H.  Sykbs 

A,  No.  2       Old  Testament  Literature — By  Dr.  R.  M.  Hodge 

A,  No.  3       American  Literature  —  General  Survey — By  Mr.  Clyde  Furst, 

M.A. 
A,  No.  4       Architecture — Renaissance  and  Modern — By  Professor  A.  D. 

F.  Hamlin 
A,  N0.5       English  Language  and  Grammar — By  Dr.  G.  P.  Krapp 
A,  No.  6       History  of  English  Literature — Nineteenth  Century — By  Pro- 
fessor F.  H.  Sykes 
Ay  No.  7       American  Literature — Representative  Authors — By  Mr.  Clyde 

Furst,  M.A. 
A,  No.  8       Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  English  in  the  Elementary 

Schools — By  Professor  F.  T.  Baker 
A,  No.  9       Development  of  Instrumental  Music — By  Mr.  Thomas  Whit- 
ney SURETTB 

A,  No.  zo    Architecture — Ancient ^  Mediceval,  and  Oriental — By  Professor 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 
A,  No.  zz     English    Composition — By    Professor    Herbert    Vaughan 

Abbott 
A,  No.  Z2     The  Philosophy  of  Education — By   Professor  John   Angus 

MacVannel.     (Double  number,  20  cents.) 
A,  No.  Z3     Study  of  Music  in  Schools — By  Professor  C.  H.  Farnsworth 
A,  No.  Z4    History  of  England — to   Tudor  Age — By   Dr.   C.   A,  Beard 
A,  No.  Z5    History  of  England— -from  James  L  to  the  Present — By   Dr.  C. 

A.  Beard 
Ay  No.  z6.     General  Geography — By  Professor  R.  E.  Dodge     i 
Ay  No.  17.     History  and  Prtnciptes  of  Education — By   Professor   Paul 

Monroe 
Ay  No.  z8.     School  Administration — By  Professor  S.  T.  Dutton 
A,  No.  zq.     Modern  European  History — Bv  Dr.  C.  A.  Beard 
Ay  No.  20.     Theory  and    Practice  of   Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools^ 

By  Dr.  G.  D.  Strayer 

SERIES  B 

By  No.  z       The  Solar  System — By  Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell 

By  No.  2       The  French  Revolution — By  Professor  J.  T.  Shot  well 

By  No.  3       The  Vegetation  of  the  Earth — By  Professor  F.  E.  Lloyd 

By  No.  4      Climate  and  Mankind — By  Professor  R.  E.  Dodge 

By  No.  5       Metallurgy — By  Professor  Bradley  Stoughton,  and  Drs.  M. 

N.  BoLLEs  and  Wm.  Campbell 
B,  No.  6       The  Greatest  American  Writers — By  Mr.  Clyde  Furst,  M.A. 
By  No.  7       The  Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages— By  Professor  A.  D.  P. 

Hamlin 
By  No.  8      Fundamental  Problems  of  Human  Nature — By  Professor  E.  L. 

Thorndike 

t  By  No.  9      Shakspere — By  Professor  F.  H.  Sykbs 
B,  No.  zo    Representative  German  Authors — By  Professor  R.Tom  bo,  Jr. 
B,  No.  zz     Organic    Evolution — By    Professor    H.    E.    Crampton 
B,  No.  Z2    Spanish  America — By  Professor  W.  R.  Shepherd 

t  B,  No.  Z3     Representative  German   Dramas — By    Dr.    W.    Braun 
By  No.  Z4     The  Expansion  of  the  United  States — By  Dr.  C.  A.  Beard 

tByNo.zs     The    Life  of    Primitive  Peoples — By  Dr.  Clark  Wisslsr 
By  No.  z6    Industrialism  and  Democracy— By  Dr.  C.  A.  Beard 
By  No.  Z7    Great  Masters  of  Music — By  Mr.  D.  G.  Mason 
By  No.  z8    The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel- — By  Professor  Bradley 

Stoughton 
By  No.  ZQ.     The  History  of  American  Poetry — By  Professor  C.  H.  Paob 

(tiN  Preparation.) 

Price  10  cents  per  copy,  except  "w\vete  oOaerwa^  ^XaXj^^.  K^^^sr*\  '^in- 
tension Teaching, Teachers  CoUege, Co\\mv\Aa\imN^T«vJc}  ,'^«^X^'e«.^>N?i « 


Columbia  Tllniversit)? 
in  tbe  Cit^  of  Dew  l^orfi 

Columbia  Uniyenity  includes  both  a  college  and  a  university  in  tbe  strict  sense 
of  tbe  words.  Tbe  college  is  Columbia  College,  founded  in  1754  as  Bling's  College. 
Tbe  University  consists  of  tbe  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  Pbilosopby,  Political  Science, 
Pure  Science,  and  Applied  Science. 

Tbe  point  of  contact  between  tbe  college  and  tbe  university  is  tbe  senior  year 
of  tbe  college,  during  wbicb  year  students  in  tbe  college  pursue  tbeir  studies,  with 
tbe  consent  of  tbe  coUege  faculty,  under  one  or  more  of  tbe  faculties  of  tbe  university. 

Barnard  College,  a  college  tor  women,  is  financially  a  separate  corporation;  but, 
educationally,  is  a  part  of  tbe  system  of  Columbia  University. 

Teacbers  College,  a  professional  scbool  for  teacbers,  is  also,  financially,  a  sep- 
arate corporation;  and  aiso,  educationally,  a  part  of  tbe  sjrstem  of  Columbia  University. 

Sacb  college  and  scbool  is  under  tbe  cbarge  of  its  own  faculty,  except  tbat  tbe 
Scbools  of  Mines,  Cbemistry,  Engineering,  and  Architecture  are  all  under  tbe  cbarge 
of  tbe  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

FOr  tbe  care  and  advancement  of  tbe  general  interests  of  tbe  university  educa- 
tional system,  as  a  wbole,  a  Council  bas  been  established,  which  is  representative  of 
all  tbe  corporations  concerned. 


I.    THE  COLLEGES. 

Columbia  College  offers  for  men  a  course 
of  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  college  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  pass  an  examination  on  pre- 
scribed subjects,  the  particulars  concerning 
which  may  be  found  in  the  annual  Circular 
of  Information. 

Barnard  College,  founded  in  1889,  offers 
for  women  a  course  of  four  years,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  college  must  be 
at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  pass  an 
examination  on  prescribed  subjects,  the 
particulars  concerning  which  may  be  found 
in  the  annual  Circular  of  Information. 

II.    THE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  a  technical  sense,  the  Faculties  of  Law, 
Medicine,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Pure  Science,  and  Applied  Science,  taken 
together  constitute  the  university.  These 
faculties  offer  advanced  courses  of  stud^ 
and  investigation,  respectively,  in  (a)  pri- 
vate or  municipal  law,  (b)  medicine,  (c) 
philosophy,  philology,  and  letters,  (d)  his- 
tory, economics,  and  public  law,  (e)  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science,  and  (/)  applied 
science.  Courses  of  study  under  all  of 
these  faculties  are  open  to  members  of  the 
senior  class  in  Columbia  College.  Certain 
courses  under  the  non-professional  faculties 
are  open  to  women  who  have  taken  the  first 
degree.  These  courses  lead,  through  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  to  the  university  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  also  con- 
ferred for  advanced  work  in  law  done  under 
the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Political  Science 
together. 

III.    THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Faculties  of  Law.  Medicine,  and  Ap- 
plied Science  conduct  respectively  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  Law.  Medicine,  and 
Mines,   Chemistry,   Engineering,  and  Archi- 


tecture, to  which  students  are  admitted  as 
candidates  for  professional  degrees  on  terms 
prescribed  by  the  faculties  concerned.  The 
faculty  of  Teachers  College  conducts  profes- 
sional courses  for  teachers,  that  lead  to  a 
diploma  of  the  university. 

1.  The  School  op  Law,  established  in 
1858,  offers  a  course  of  three  years,  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  private  and  public 
law,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws. 

2.  The  College  op  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  founded  in  1807,  offers  a  course 
of  four  years,  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

3.  The  School  op  Mines,  established  in 
1864,  offers  courses  of  study,  each  of  four 
years,  leading  to  a  professional  degree  in 
mining  engineering  and  in  metallurgy. 

4.  The  Schools  op  Chemistry,  Engi- 
neering. AND  Architecture,  set  off  from 
the  School  of  Mines  in  1896,  offer  respect- 
ively, courses  of  study,  each  of  four  years, 
leading  to  an  appropriate  professional  dt- 
gree,  in  analytical  and  applied  chemistry;  in 
civil,  sanitary,  electrical,  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering; and  in  architecture. 

5.  Teachers  College,   founded  in    1888 
and  chartered  in   1880,  was  included  in  the 
university  in  1898.     It  offers  the  following 
courses  of  study :  (a)  graduate  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  diplomas 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  College; 
(b)  professional  courses,  each  of  two  years, 
leading  to  the  Bachelor's  diploma  for  Sec- 
ondary    Teaching,     Elementary     Teaching, 
Kindergarten,      Domestic      Art,      Domestic 
Science,     Fine    Arts,     Music,     and     Manual 
Training ;    (c)    a    collegiate   course    of   two 
years,    which,    if    followed    by    a    two-year 
professional  course,  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.     Certain  of  its  courses 
may    be    taken,    without    extra    charge,    by 
students  of  the  university  in  partial   fulfil- 
ment  of   the   requirements   for  tbe   degfrees 
of   Bachelor   of   Arts.   Master  of   Arts,    and 
Doctor  of   Philosophy. 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  LL.D.. 

Presidenti 


ZLeacbers  College 
(roluml>ia  IDlniversit^ 


Teachers  College  is  the  professional  school  of  Colnmbia  Uniyersity  for  the  study 
of  education  and  the  training  of  teachers.  The  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  afford 
opportunity,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  both  sexes 
for  elementary,  aecondary,  and  normal  schools,  of  specialists  in  yarious  branches  of 
school  work,  and  of  principals,  supenrisors,  and  superintendents  of  schools. 

The  College  offers  56  courses  in  Education,  including  6  courses  on  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Education,  4  courses  on  Educational  Administration,  7  courses  on 

Educational  Psychology,  and  25  courses  on  the  theory  and  practice 
Courses  of  teaching  Biology,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  English,  Fine 

of  Arts,  French,  Geography,  German,  Greek,  History,   Kindergarten, 

Instruction  Latin,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Science  and 

Physical  Education.  Other  courses  of  instruction  supplementary 
to  those  above  are  as  follows :  Biology,  6  courses ;  Domestic  Art,  5  courses ;  Domestic 
Science,  10  courses;  English,  6  courses;  Fine  Arts,  14  courses;  French,  3  courses; 
German,  2  courses ;  Geography,  4  courses ;  History,  4  courses ;  Kindergarten,  4  courses ; 
Manual  Training,  9  courses;  Mathematics,  3  courses;  Music,  5  courses;  Physical 
Science,  4  courses,  and  Physical  Education,  6  courses.  Qualified  students  of  Teachers 
College  may  also  pursue  University  courses  in  History,  Language  and  Literature, 
Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Ethics,  Anthropology,  Music, 

Economics  and  Social  Science.  Teachers  College  maintains  two 
Teachers  schools  of  observation  and  practice:  one,  the  Horace  Mann  School, 

College  the  other  known  as  the  Speyer  School.    The  Horace  Mann  School 

Schools  comprises  three  departments  —  a  kindergarten  for  children  of  three 

to  six  years  of  age,  an  elementary  school  of  seven  grades,  and  a 
high  school  of  five  grades.  The  Speyer  School  consists  of  a  kindergarten,  elementary 
school,  and  special  classes  in  sewing,  cooking  and  manual  training. 

Courses  of  Study  are  as  follows:  (i)  A  two-year  Collegiate 
Courses  Course  which  if  followed  by  a  two-year  professional  course  leads 

of  to  the  degree  of  B.S. ;    (2)    Two-year  professional   courses  lead- 

Study  ing  to  the   Bachelor's   diploma  in    (a)    Secondary  Teaching,    (b) 

Elementary  Teaching,  (c)  Kindergarten,  (d)  Domestic  Art,  (e) 
Domestic  Science,  (f)  Fine  Arts,  (g)  Music,  (h)  Manual  Training,  and  (k)  Physical 
Education;  (3)  Graduate  courses  of  one  and  two  years,  respectively,  leading  to  the 
Master's  and  Doctor's  diplomas  in  the  several  departments  of  the  College.  Students 
holding  the  degree  of  B.S.  or  A.B.  may  become  candidates  for  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows:  (i)  To  the  Col- 
Admission  legiate  Course  —  completion  of  a  high-school  course;  (2)  to  the 
Require-  two-year  courses  —  (a,b,  c,  and  k  above)  completion  of  the  Collegiate 
ments  Course  or  its  equivalent  in  an  approved  college  or  graduation  from 

an  approved  normal  school;  (d,  e,  f,  g,  h)  same  as  for  (a)  and  (b) 
or  two  years  of  technical  training  or  experience  in  teaching ;  (3)  to  the  graduate  courses 
—  college  graduation  or  its  equivalent 

Tuition  in  graduate  courses  and  courses  leading  to  a  degree,  $150; 
ws    ps  j^  other  courses,  $ioa    The  faculty  annually  awards  5  Fellowships 

of  $650  each,  i  Scholarship  of  $400,  12  Scholarships  of  $150  each, 
*^*         and  4  Scholarships  of  $75  each. 
For  circulars  and  information,  address  the  Secretary. 

JAMES  E.  RUSSELL,  LL.D..  Dean. 


TeacKers  College  Record 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  I— 1900 
Th4  History  and  Function  of  Teachers  College, — ^Papers  by  Dban  Rub- 

SBLL  and  £x-Prbsidbnt  Hbrvbt.     (Out  of  rrint.; 
Nature  Study. 
English,     (Out  of  print.) 
Syuabi  of  Education  Courses. — ^Prbsidbnt  Butlbr«  Dban    Rusbbll 

and  Propbssors  Monrob  and  Dutton. 
Hand  Work.     (Out  of  print.) 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  II — xgoi 
Biology  in  the  Horace  Mann  High  SchooL — ^Profbssors  Llotd  and 

BiGBLOW. 

Geography  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. — Propbssor  Dodgb  and  M188 
Kircmwby. 

Child  Study. — Sources  of  Material  and  Syllabi  of  College  Courses. — Pro- 
fessor Thorndikb.  I 

Syllabi  of  Courses  in  Elementary  and  Applied  Psychology. — Profbssor 
Thorndikb. 

Manual  Training.     (Out  of  print.) 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUlfE  m— xgoa 

Horace  Mann  School:  Dedication  Number. — Papers  by  Prbsidbnt 
Oilman,  Profbssor  Dutton  and  others,  on  Preseni-Day 
Problems  in  Education.     (Out  of  print.) 

Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  Horace  Mann  High  School. — Pro- 
fbssor WooDHULL.     (Out  of  Print.) 

Helps  for  the  Teaching  of  C<Bsar, — ^Profbssor  Lodgb  and  Mbssrs. 
HuBBBLL  and  Littlb. 

The  Speyer  School.  Part  I. :  Its  History  and  Purpose. — Dban  Ru88BLL» 
Profbssor  McMurrt  and  Mr.  Burks. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUlfE  IV— 1903 
The  Speyer  School.     Part  Wilts  Curriculum  and  its  Relation  to  Teachers 

College. — Profbssor  McMurry  and  Mr.  Burks. 
Mathematics   in    the   Elementary   School. — ^Profbssorb    Smith    and 

McMurrt.    (Out  of  print.) 
New  Methods  of   Teaching  Modem  Languages. — Doctor  Lbopold 
Bahlsbn. 
No.' 4  September  University  Extension. — ^Profbssor  Stkbs. 
No.  5  The  Philosophy  and  Psvchology  of  the  Kindergarten. — ^Dban  Rubsbll 

NoTember  and  Profbssors  Thorndikb  and  MacVannbl. 


No.  I 

January 

No.  a,  March 

No.  39  May 

No.  4 

September 

No.  5,  November 

No.i 
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May 
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September 
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No.  I 
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No.  2 
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No.  5 
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No.  I 
January 
No.  a 
March 
No.  3 
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No.  I  January 

No.  a 

March 

No.  3 

May 

No.  4 

September 

No.  5 

November 

No.  X,  January 
No.  a 
March 
No.  3,  May 

No.  4 
September 

No.  5 
November 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUlfE  V~X904 
Music  in  the  Schools. — Profbssor  Farnsworth  and  Miss  Hofbr. 
The  Curriculum  of  the  Elementary  School. — Profbssors  Dutton,  Pbar- 

soN,  Richards,  Wood  and  Woodhull. 
Experimental  Work  in  Elementary  Schools. — Profbssor  McMurrt  and 

others. 
Syllabi  of  Education  and  English  Courses. — ^Profbssors  MacVannbl, 

Abbott,  Bakbr  and  Sykbs. 
Kindergarten  Education. — ^Profbssor  Runyan    Miss  O'Grady  and 

Miss  Mills. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUlfE  VI— xgos 

Educational  Psychology. — Profbssors  Ellis  and  Thorndikb. 

School  Hygiene. — Profbssors  Wood  and  Kinnb,  and  Doctors  Jacobi, 
Weeks  and  Kerlby. 

City  School  Expenditures. — Dr.  Stratbr.  (Out  of  Print.)  Reissued 
as  No.  f  Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education,nrice  $1.00. 

The  Educational  Theories  of  Herbart  and  Froebel. — -Profbssor 
MacVannbl.  (Out  of  print.)  Reissued  as  No.  4  Teachers  Col- 
lege Contributions  to  Education,  price  Si. 00. 

Some  Fiscal  Aspects  of  Public  Education  in  American  Cities. — Profbs* 
sor  Elliott.  (Out  of  Print.)  Reissued  as  No.  6  Teachers  Col- 
lege Contribution  to  Education,  price  Si. 00,  cloth  bound. 


TeacKers  College  Record— Continued 

CONTEWTS  OF  VOLUME  VU— xgo6 

No.  I  January     EUmentary  School  Curriculum  First  Gradg,     (Out  of  print.)     Reissued 

Price  soc. 
No.  a  March        Secondary  School  Curriculum     Pari  One,    Language,  History,  Mathe^ 

matics. 
No.  3  May  Secondary  School  Curriculum.    Part  Twa     Science  and  Art, 

No.  4  September  Elementary  School  Curriculum,    Second  and  Third  Grades,    (Out  of 

Print.)     Reissued.     Price  50c. 
No.  5  November  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  English:    Grammar. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME  Vm— 1907 

No.  z  January     Elementary  School  Curriculum-  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades,  (Out  of  Print.) 

Reissued.    Price  soc. 

No.  2  March       Experimental  Studies  in  Education. 

No.  3  May  Elementary  School  Curriculum.      Sixth  Grade.      (Out  of  print.)      Re- 

issued.    Price  50c. 

No.  4  September  Elementary  School  Curriculum,     Seventh  Grade.      (Out  of  print.)     Re- 
issued.    Price  50c. 

Na  5  November  The  Industrial  Improvement  Schools  of  Wuerttemberg. 

Subscription  price,  $1.00  per  annum;  single  numbers,    30  cents;  postage  pre- 

mid.     One  or  more  copies  a  discount  of  ao%  is  granted.     Address  Tbachbrs  (k>LLBGB 

Kbcord,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


TEACHERS   COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

The  Constructive  Interests  of  Children.     Ernbst  B.  Kbnt.     78  pages.     Price  50c. 
Formal  Discipline.     C.  J.  C.  Bbnnbtt.     76  pages.     Price  50c.     < 

EDUCATIONAL  REPRINTS 

Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  ^  Price 

soc. 
Idiocy  and  its  Treatment  by  the  Physiological  Method.    Dr.  Sbguin.    In  press. 


Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education 

Sent  unbound,  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  Teachers  College 

VOLUME  I. 

1.  Friedrich  Heinrichjacobi.     Norman  Wilde,  Ph.D.     60  cents,  net. 

2.  Kant's  Inaugural  Dissertation  of  1770.     W.  J.  Kckofp,  Ph.D.     90  cents,  net. 

3.  The  Ethical  System  of  James  Martineau.     Joseph  H.  Hertz,  Ph.D.     60  cents,  ntk 

4.  Friedrich  Eduard  Beneke.     Francis  Burke  Brandt,  Ph.D.     Si. 00,  net, 

VOLUME  U. 
X.  Hegel  as  Educator     Frederic  Ludlow  Luqueer,  Ph.D.     Si.oo.  net. 

2.  HegePs  Doctrine  of  the  Will      John  Angus  MacVannbl,  Ph.D.     Si.oo,  net. 

3.  The  Basis  of  Early  Christian  Theism.     Lawrence  T.  Cole,  Ph.D.     50  cents,  net. 

4.  Early  American  Philosophers.     Adam  Leroy  Jonbb,  Ph.D.     75  cents*  net, 

VOLUME  III. 
X.  The  Formal  and  Material  Elements  of  Kant's  Ethics.     William  Morrow  Waihinotom, 

Ph.D.     60  cents,  fiet. 
2.  A  Syllabus  of  Psychology.     James  H.  Hyslop,  Ph.D.     $1.00,  net, 
3-4.  A  Syllabus  of  an  Introduction  to  Philosophy.     Walter  T.  Marvin,  Ph.D.     $1.35,  net, 

VOLUME  IV. 
X.  On  Sensations  from  Pressure  and  Impact.      Harold  Griffino,  Ph.D.     (Out  of  print.) 

2.  Mental  Imagery.     Wilfrid  Lay,  Ph.D.     (Out  of  print.) 

3.  Animal  Intelligence.     Edward  L.  Thorndikb,  I'h.D.     (Out  of  print.) 

4.  The  Emotion  of  Joy.     George  V.  N.  Dearborn.  Ph.D.     Si.za.  net 

VOLUME  V. 
X.  Conduct  and  the  Weather.     Edwin  G.  Dexter,  Ph.D.     (Out  of  print.) 

2.  On  After  Images.     Shepherd  I.  Franz,  Ph.D.     Si. 12,  net, 

3.  Inhibition.     Burtis  R.  Brbese,  Ph.D.     (Out  of  print.) 

4.  On  the  Accuracy  of  Movement.     Robert  S.  Woodworth,  Ph.D.    (Out  of  print.) 

VOLUME  VI. 
1-4.  Educational  Legislation  and  Administration  in  the  Coloniet.     Elmb  Worthinotom 
Clews,  Ph.D.     Sa.oo,  net. 

VOLUME  VII. 
X.  The  Education  of  the  Pueblo  Child.     Frank  C.  Spencer,  Ph.D.     75  cents,  net. 

2.  The  Economic  Aspect  of  Teachers'  Salaries.     Chas.  Bartlbtt  Dykb,  A.M.     $1.00  net. 

3.  Education  in  India.     William  I.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.     75  cents,  net, 

4.  Horace  Mann  in  Ohio.     George  Allen  Hubbell,  A.M.     50  cents,  net, 

VOLUME  vm. 

X.  Imitation  in  Education.    Jasper  Newton  Deahl,  A.M.   (Out  of  print.) 

2.  Historical  Development  of  School  Reading  Books  and  of  Method  in  Teaching  Reading. 

Rudolph  Rex  Reeder,  Ph.D.     (Out  of  print.) 
3-4.  Notes  on  Child  Study.     Edward  Lee  Thorndikb.  Ph.D.     Si.oo,  net. 

VOLUME  IX 

1.  The  Mental  Life  of  the  Monkeys.     Edward  Leb  Thorndikb,  Ph.D.    (Out  of  print.) 

2.  The  Correlation  of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests.    Clark  Wisslbr,  Ph.D.    (Out  of  print.) 

3.  The  Practice  Curve.     Joseph  Hershey  Bair,  Ph.D.     75  cents,  net, 

4.  Motor,  Visual  and  Applied  Rhythms.     James  Burt  Miner.  Ph.D.     Si.oo,  net, 

VOLUME  X. 

1.  The  Problem  of  Metaphysics  and  the  Meaning  of  Metaphysical  Explanation.    Hartlbt 

Burr  Alexander,  Ph.D.     75  cents,  net. 

2.  The  Free  Will  Problem  in  Modern  Thought.     William  Hallock  Johnson,  Ph.D. 

75  cents,  ftet. 

VOLUME  XI. 
I.  School  Administration  in  Municipal  Government.   Frank  Rollins,  Ph.D.   7s  cents,  net. 
J.  Heredity,  Correlation  and  Sex  Differences  in  School  Abilities.     Edward  L.  Thorndikb, 

Ph.D.     50  cents,  net. 
3-4.  College  Admission  Requirements  during  the  Nineteenth  Century      Edwin  C.  Broomb, 

Ph.D.     Si.oD,  net. 

VOLUME  xn. 

I.  The  Professional   Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  the  United  States.    G.  W.  A. 
Luc  key,  Ph.D.     S2.50,  net. 

VOLUME  XIII. 
I.  The  Perception  of  Number.    J.  Franklin  Mbssbngbr,  Ph.D.     50  cents,  net. 


